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JJ"ew  Volume.— Enlarged  and  Improved. 
THE  SOUTHERN  HOMESTEAD, 

A  LARGE  FIRST  CLASS  ILLUSTRATED, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 


The  Fourth:  Volume  of  this  beautiful  and 
popular  Weekly  Jourxal   will   begin  Jan 
uary  1st,  1850,  under  the   most  encouraging 
prospects.     It  will,  at  that  time,  be 

GREATLY  ENLARGED, 
And  several  new  and  important  features  ai- 
ded, which,  together  with  its  handsome  pic- 
torial illustrations,  must  increase  its  present 
popularity. 

Agriculture. — This,  as  heretofore,  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  Homestead,  and 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
great  interest  it  desires  to  foster.  Every 
Department  of  Southern  Agriculture  will 
receive  due  attention,  and  such  systems  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  stock-raising,  and  gener^ 
al  farm  management  promulgated,  as  have 
been  tested  by  practical  men  and  found 
worthy  of  adoption.  A  large  corps  of  con- 
tributors are  constantly  writing  for  this  De- 
partment of  the  Homestead. 

Horticulture. — This  Department  is  con- 
stantly filled  with  excellent  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  information,  and  is  universally 
pronounced  an  one  of  the  most  useful  fea- 
tures of  the  Paper.  Gentlemen  of  experi- 
ence and  ability  write  for  it. 

Literary  Department. — The  publishers  are 
confident  that  the  announcement  that 
Mrs.  L.  VIRGINIA  FRENCH 
Will  retain  the  control  of  the  Literary  col- 
umns of  the  Homestead,  for  1859,  will  be 
received  with  general  acclamation  of  her 
many  admirers,  and  a  warm  welcome  extend- 
ed to  the  vehicle  which  will  convey  to  the 
world  her  beautiful  gems  of  thought.  Sev- 
eral beautiful  and  highly  interesting  stories 
will  appear  in  the  Homestead  for  1859,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  French. 

Illustrations. — The  Homestead  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  be  illustrated  with 
handsome  engravings,  prepared  expressly 
for  its  columns,  by  a  competent  Artist. 

A  News  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic events,  will  appear  in  each  number.  A 
great  variety  of  interesting  miscellaneous 
intelligence.  The  news  condensed  so  as  to 
prasent,  in  a  moderate  compass,  everything 
of  general  interest- 

Mai  feet  Reports. — Strict  attention  will  be 
given  to  Market  Reports  for  1859,  as  the 
editors  are  determined  their  paper  shall  excel 
in  this  particular. 


a  periodica],  whinh  i-  permanently  estal 
od  in  your  mi  1-t,  devoted    to   the  great  vita 
interests   of    the   country — which    has  beer: 
pronounced  by   c  :it  judges   equal,  it 

not  superior,  both  in  contents  and  appear- 
ance, to  any  similar  paper  in  the  Union 
We  therefore,  ask  c  uthern   man  wh 

desires  to  subscribe  i  >r   an  Agricultural  an< 
Family  Paper,  that  will  be  of  practical  bene- 
fit to  his  farming  operations,  and   furnish  to 
his  family  interesting  and  useful  reading,  to 
give  the  Southern  Homestead  his  support 

Form  and  Terms. — The  Southern  Home- 
stead is  published  weekly,  each  number 
containing  eight  large  pages,  printed  in  the 
handsomest  style,  and  splendidly  embellished 
with  engravings,  at  the  following:  — 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance, — One 
copy,  $2  a  Year  :  six  copies,  $10  ;  ten  copies. 
S15,  (and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  get- 
ting up  the  club.")     Address, 

L.  P.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Send  for  specimen  numbers.  Prospectuses, 
Make  up  clubs  immediately. 

January,  1859.  1 — 

THE  HORSE ! 

BROWN'S  REMEDY  FOR  THE   CURE    OF 
DOTS  IN  HO  R3ES,  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  years  past,  and  has    been    tried  by 
hundreds,  perhaps. thousands,  and    the  Proprie- 
j  tor  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first    instance  in  which 
|  it  failed  to  give  relief.     When  given    as  directed, 
if  it  fails,  the  money  will  be  refunded.     For  ONE 
'.  DOLLAR,  this   valuable   Recipe,  toge  ther   with 
others,  which  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  health 
and  thrifc  of  the  Horse,  and  a  great  preventative 
of  Distemper.     Address 

R.  M.  BROWi\,P.  M. 
New  Hill  P.  0.,  Wake  oo.,  N.  C. 


&c 


To  the  Soul  hern  People 


-We  now  offer  y i  u 


Road  the  following  Certificate  : 

Wo  the  undersigned  have  used  and  known  used 
the  Receipt  advertised  by  Itobt.  M.  Brown,  Esq. 
for  the  cure  of  Bots  or  Grubs  in  horses,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  remedy  known,  for  that  disease. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  known  it  fail  giving  relief 
in  the  very  first  instance,  even  when  horses  wero 
suffering  tho  severest  agony.  And  the  remedy  is 
quick  and  effectual.  Fur  the  benefit  of  every 
body,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  that  noble 
animal — the  Jlorsc — wo  recommend  all  to  procure 
this  valuable  Reeeipt.  Wo  havo  known  Mr.  H- 
M.  Brown's  remedy  to  bo  used  in  very  many  in- 
stances, and  never  without  effect.  Iu  some  case, 
it  has  accomplished  astonishing  cured, 

J.  L.  BENNETT,         T.  B.  IIOI.LEMAN, 
P.  R.  JONES,  JOHN  BENNETT, 

EDWIN  HOLLEMAN,  of  Wake  County. 
JOHN  R.  WARD,         A.  P.  STROUD, 
1).  ft.  DURHAM,  of  Orange  County,  N.  C. 
JOHN  C.  BURGESS.     WM.  H.  BUiiGESS. 
Randolph  County.  N.  C 
Act  Uilh  Wake  co  ,   N.  C  .  Jan.  18!9.    19—  ly 
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RALEIGH,  jr.  C,  JANUARY,  1859. 


NO.  1. 


For  the  JST.  C.  Planter. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the 
excellent  articles  of  Silas  McDowell,  Esq.,  of 
Macon  County,  on  the  subject  of  Pomology 
which  were  published  in  several  numbers  of 
the  "  Planter"  during  the  past  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  although  not  professing  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject  myself,  so  far  as 
my  experience  and  observation  go,  I  concur 
fully  in  the  views  presented  in  the  article  in 
the  April  No.  extracted  by  Mr.  McD.  as 
the  opinion  of  James  Camack,  Esq.,  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Camack  says,  "let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged, for  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  have 
as  good,  and  I  think  better  apples  than  they 
have  at  the  North — but  before  this  takes 
place,  the  South  must  have  a  Pomology  of 
its  own" — and  then  goes  on  to  remark  that 
he  had  seen  seedling  winter  apples  origi- 
nating among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  equal 
to  any  apples  he  ever  saw  at  the  North.  I 
feel  fully  justified,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  going 
a  step  beyond  Mr.  Camack  in  this  opinion, 
and  saying  that  I  have  seen  and  eaten  of 
ronst  of  the  celebrated  varieties  of  Northern 
apples,  such  at  least  as  are  brought  to  the 
tables  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  Northern 
cities,  and  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  epnfee_ 

o 


tionary  and  fruit  establishments,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any,  equal  in  point  of  flavor, 
size,  beauty  of  appearance  and  perfectness 
of  shape,  to  apples  that  I  have  seen  in  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina — particularly  that  por- 
tion of  it  known  as  the  Brushy  Mountain 
range,  commencing  in  Yadkin  and  extend- 
ing through  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and 
into  Rutherford  County.  This  section  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  apples,  and  when  the  Western  ex- 
tension of  the  N.  C.  Kailroad  is  finished,  I 
think  we  shall  give  you  and  other  Eeastern 
friends  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  In  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of 
what  Mr.  McDo.vell  says  in  reference  to  the 
failure  of  Northern  fruits  in  our  climate,  I 
may  mention  the  fact,  that  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  February,  a  com- 
pany of  individuals  from  the  North-eastern 
part  of  Ohio,  professing  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  business  of  grafting  fruits,  passed 
through  the  greater  portion  of  Western  North 
Carolina  soliciting  employment,  and  convey- 
ing with  them  a  large  quantity  of  grafts  of 
their  choicest  and  most  esteemed  Northern 
apple*  and  other  fruit.  They  proposed  to  in- 
sert for  ;inv  one  as  m  m?  grafts  as   might  be 
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>f  such    varieties   as  sli.mld  be 
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selected  out  of  their  stock,  and  for  every 
graft  that  was  found  living  on  the  1st  day 
of  June  following,  the  proprietor  of  the  trees 
should  pay  sis  and  a  quarter  cents.  This 
seemed  at  first  sight  a  fair  proposition,  but 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  pretty  much  of  a 
Yankee  triek.  Their  operations  were  thor- 
oughly systematized.  They  were  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  work.  Two  men  armed 
with  light  scaling  ladders,  saws  and  other 
implements,  would  mount  a  tree  and  while 
they  were  sawing  off  the  limbs,  others  pre- 
pared the  grafts  and  handed  them  up, 
which  were  quickly  inserted  and  the  graft- 
ing was  applied  to  probably  twenty  grafts 
in  almost  less  than  no  time.  When  the  1st 
of  June  arrived,  nearly  every  graft  had  eith- 
er sprouted  out  or  showed  signs  of  life  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  operator  in  plaiming  the 
pay,  (which  was  in  most  cases  exacted  on 
the  very  day  it  was  due  or  within  a  few  days 
of  it)  but  when  the  heat  of  summer  came  on 
and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun-beam  to 
descend  in  full  force  on  the  young  grafts,  a 
large  portion  of  them  wilted  and  died.  The 
writer  of  this  had  upwards  of  four  hundred 
grafts  inserted,  embracing  near  twenty  vari- 
eties of  apples,  beside  some  pears,  and  out 
of  the  whole,  there  are  npt  more  than  two  or 
three  that  can  be  considered  even  tolerable 
fruit.  Many  of  them  are  small,  and  defec- 
tive in  several  respects.  Others  that  have 
size  enough,  are  affected  with  rotten  spots 
and  fall  before  attainipg  full  maturity.  The 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  for  example,  which 
is  a  great  favorite  at  the  North,  is  here,  a 
small,  gnarled,  unsightly  apple,  rather  insis 
pid  in  taste,  and  in  no  way  desirable.  From 
this  experiment,  as  well  as  others  coming 
within  my  knowledge,  I  am  satisfied  that 
very  few  Northern  apples  will  succed  well, 
even  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina,  and  be- 
yond that,  perhaps  not  at  all.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  Pomology  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  South,  or  in  other  words, 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  partic- 
ular locality  where  it  is  to  bo  used.     Nature 


has  a  most  wonderful  facility  in  adopting 
itself  to  circumstances — and  consequently 
we  rarely  find  any  soil  or  climate  where  the 
natural  productions  do  not  in  a  great  degree 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  character  of  both, 
so  wisely  has  eyery  thing  been  ordered  and 
arranged  by  the  great'jirchitect  of  the  Uni- 
verse. I  am  gratified  to  se^  that  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction  was  taken  on  this 
important  subject  at  the  late  Fair  of  the 
Mecklenbug  Agricultural  Society,  and  trust 
that  similar  movements  will  be  made,  not 
only  in  our  own  beloved  old  State,  but 
throughout  the  entire  South,  and  that  they 
will  be  prosecuted  with  good  effect,  until  the 
just  idea  of  Mr.  Camack,  referred  to  in 
the  beginning  of  this  communication,  shall 
be  fully  realized.  I  have  already,  Messrs. 
Editors,  extended  this  article  much  beyond 
the  point  I  intended  when  I  began,  and  for 
fear  I  shall  weary  your  readers,  I  will  con- 
clude with  a  hope  that  Mr  McDowell  will 
continue  to  favor  us,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Planter,  with  articles  on  his  "favorite 
pursuit." 

CALDWELL. 
December  10th,  1858. 


For  the  M.  C.  Planter. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Peihaps  it  may  not  be  amiss 
in  one  who  has  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  to  the  Plarter  (though  a  warm  friend 
of  it,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  its  interests) 
now  to  offer  a  contribution  in  the  form  of  a 
request  for  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  certain  crops.  So  various 
are  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  farmers  gener- 
ally, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  best  and 
surest  mode  to  be  adopted  in  the  cultivation 
of  any  one  crop,  For  instance,  some  of  my 
neighbors  are  now  subsoiling  their  lands  in 
which  they  inteod  to  plant  cottop  in  the 
spring.  Others  say  that  it  will  not  do  ;  that 
land  intended  for  cotton  should  be  plowed 
as  shallow  as  possible,  so  that  the  root  may 
come  in  contact  with  hard  ground  as  soon  as 
possible.  1  confess  I  incline  to  the  former 
way  of  preparing  the  land,  but  I  want  good 
authority  for  it.  I  wish  to  know  what  kind 
of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cot, 
ton;  maimer  of  preparing  the  soil;  best 
manure  lor  cotton;  time  of  planting;  man- 
ner of  planting  and  after  cultivation.  You 
will  greatly  oblige  a  friend  and  subscriber  to 
the  Planter,  by  giving  the  desired  informa- 
tion. I  would  like  also  to  see  some  scientific 
essav  upon  cotton,  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
&c.  "  Yours,  &c,  RED  CLAY. 

Robeson  county,  N.  C. 
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For  the  L.   0.  Planter . 
Wej.dox,  N.  C,  Dec.  10th,  1858. 
Mr.  Editor:— I  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Analysis  of  soils,  Special  Fertilizers,  Manip- 
ulated   Guanos,    Scientific   improvcinent    of 
Lands  and  all  that  sort  of    thing.      Now  nil 
these  things  may  bo  right,  and   no  doubt  is 
with  those  who  have  the  means  to  spare  and 
the  capacity  to  make  the  application  ;    but 
with  many  of  us  who   have  not  the  means 
and  know  very  little  about  such  matters  and 
perhaps  will  not  learn  much  among  this  sen- 
eration,  it  is  not  of  much    use,    and  a  good 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  found,  I  think,  in  an 
anecdote  told   of  three  farmers   who    lived 
near  each  other  ;    two  of  them  were  remark- 
ably scientific  and  were  constantly  ranglicg 
about  chemistry,  special  manures,  stratums, 
sandy   loams,  Ac,   and   in   the   mean  time 
their  crops  were  very  indifferent ;  while  their 
aid  homespun    neighbor  continued   to  make 
good    crops,   and   being   asked  by  a  friend 
how  it  was  that  he  succeeded  so  much  bet- 
ter than  his  two  learned  neighbors,  remarked 
that  he   culd  not  tell,  only    "I  know  that 
while  they  are  quarreling  ever  the  lisis  farial- 
jhie]  of  their  soils,  I  keep  newring  myyeth 
with  serapings    and  truck  ;'"    and  this  new- 
ring  with  "scrapings  and  truck''  is  precisely 
what  we  ought  to  do.      I  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  understand    that  this  simple  woid  truck 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  few  letter?. 
that  compose  it  seem  to  imply.       It  means  ' 
all  the  resources  of  the  farm  and  forest— ev- 
erything in  fact  that  is  convertible  into  ma- 
nave,  whether  it  has  a  scientific  name  or  not. 
The  fact  is,  we  muse  not  depend  top  much  on 
science,  but  try   a  little  common  sense;    let 
us  try  scrapings  and  truck  and  science  too  if 
we  are  able,  and  if  we  are  not,  ],t  us  rely  on 
scrapings  and  truck.     There  is  another  thing 
that  bothers  we   pinhook   farmers   awful,  as 
Major  Jones  would  say,  and  that  is  the  im. 
proved  cattle,   hogs  and  sheep  that's  coming 
round,  these  Devons,  Aysbires,  Berkshire* 
and  things  that  very   few  of  us  are  able  to 
buy  and  ought  not  if  we  were  able;  first,  be- 
cause they  are  too  high  ;  and  secondly,'  be- 


cause our  own  cattle  will  answer  very  well 
if  we  take   proper  care   of  them;    although 
the  feat  performed  by  Milo,  the  celebrated 
Olymph/c   Equestrian    that  astonished   the 
ancients  so  much  (in  which  it  is  said  he  run 
a  mile  in  the  Olymphic  Games  with  a  bull 
<m  his  shoulders    and  killed    the  bull  at   the 
endo    the  mile  with  his  fist)    might  be  per. 
formed  with  no  sort  of  difficulty  with  one  of 
our  bulls  at  this  day,  if  the  bull  made  out  to 
Ijyo  to  the  end  .of  the  mile.    Yet  they  will  do 
for  us,  if  as  I  before  said,  we    give  them  the 
proper  attention.      Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  opposed  to    the   introduction 
and  raising  of  improved  stock  in  our  State. 
On  the   contrary,   I  believe  it  is  proper  and 
right  for  all  to  do  so  who   feel  that  they  are 
able  and  choose  to  spend  their  money  that 
way  ;    but  I  do  say  that  many  of  us  are   not 
able   and   therefore    had    better   depend  on 
scrapings  and   truck,  or  in   other   words  on 
our  own  native  stock.       I  know,  Mr.  Editor 
these  views  do  not  accord  precisely  with  the 
go-ahead  policy  of  young  America,    and  do 
look  a  httle  old   fogyish,    to  say  the  least  of 
them,   yet  to  my   mind    the  pi  inciples  they 
involve  are  anything  but  dangerous  to  trust- 
and   I  further   believe  that  a  too  great  con- 
fidence   in  special  Fertilizers  and  improved 
breedsof  stock  is  doing  many  of  our  farmers 
a  positive  injury.  It,  in  the  first  place,  causes 
us    to   overlook    many    of    the   advantages 
around  us,   and  if  we  do  not  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  conveniences  at  our  own  homes 
we  lose  confidence  in  them,   because  they 
are  too  common— are  not  far  enough  fetched 
and  have   not  made   a  great  flutter  in  the 
world.     Upon  the  whole  I  go   in  for  scrap, 
ings  and  truck,  the  practice  and  opinion   of 
the  world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Yours, 

JOSEY. 


For  the  JV.   C.  Planter. 
Mr.  Editor:— I  send  you  a  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  hogs  that  are  weak,  or  down  in  the 
h'ins,  which  I  think  is  a  good  one,  as  I  have 
tried  it  myself  and  have  known  others  to  try 
it  with  success.     Give  the  hog  a  good  dose  of 
arsenic,  mixed  in  dough.     Boil  tar  to  about 
the  consistency  of  shoemaker's  wax,  and  ap- 
ply a  good  sized  plaster  to   the   loins   after 
having  sheared  off  the  hair.     If  necessary 
give  second  dose  of  arsenic  in  four  or  five 
da?8-  W.  G.  M. 
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For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

Halifax,  Dec.  G,  1858. 

*   Mr.  Editor: — I  have  long  hoped 
that   some  one  better  fitted  for  the 
task    would   say    something    through 
your  excellent  paper  in  behalf  of  the 
portion  of  Halifax  bordering  on  the 
Warren  line.     It  seems  this  beautiful 
and  healthy  section   has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  and  the  lands,  as 
productive  as  any  in  the  State,  have 
been  selling  at  a   very  low  figure. — 
For   instance,   Dr.   R.   A.  Patterson, 
from  Lunenburg,  Va.,  moved  to  this 
county  in  the  winter  of  1856,  having 
the  summer  before  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  Bear   Swamp   Creek,  for 
which  he  paid  $3  per  acre.     He  has 
cleared  up  some  30  or  40  acres  of  the 
swamp  land,  and  had  a  portion  of  it 
in  tobacco,  which  yielded  a  very  fine 
crop.     About  15  acres  he  planted  in 
corn,  and  was  very  late  getting  it  in 
condition  to  plant,  and  with  one  very 
slight  plowing   and   one   hoeing   the 
yield  will  be  19  barrels  to  the  acre. — 
This  is  no  guess  work,  Mr.   Editor. 
Dr.  P.  stepped  off  an  acre,  and  gath- 
ered it,  but  measuring  more  accurate- 
ly, found  it  to  be  73  yards  each  way, 
which  made  19  barrels  and  3  bushels. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  through  the 
field,  and   do   not  think    the  part  he 
gathered  equal  to  a  large  part  of  the 
field.     I  understand  that  Mr.    John 
Thorne  offers  his  land  on  the  same 
stream  for  sale.     It  possesses  many 
advantages — a  large  and  elegant  res- 
idence, with  all  necessary  buildings, 
a  large  portion  of  superior  flat,  and 
in  a  neighborhood  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  State  for  intelligence  and 
every    requisite.      In    this    neighbor- 
hood they  have  an  Agricultural  Club, 
that    meets   regularly    and    discusses 
freely  the  subjects  most  interesting  to 
farmers,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price 


of  lands,  and  an  energy  and  spirit 
have  sprung  up  that  was  not  known 
before.     Respectfully  yours, 

R.  J.  BOYD. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Top-dressing  with  Straw  and  Corn- 
stalks. 

BY  EDMUND  RUFFIN,  ESQ. 

There  is  another  mode  of  top-dress- 
ing clover  or  pasture  land,  with  dry 
wheat  straw,  which  is  an  excellent  and 
economical  application,  whenever  the 
quantity  of  straw  is  greater  than  need- 
ed for  food  or  litter,   as  is  generally 
the    case   on   all    good  wheat    farms. 
When  the  threshing  machine  is  in  op- 
eration, and  the  carts  are  bringing  in 
wheat  from  the  field  for  its  supply,  it 
requires  much  labor  to  remove  and  to 
stack  the  threshed   straw,   as   well  as 
to  supply   the   sheaves  for   threshing. 
When  the  rick  has  been  built  so  high, 
that  the  labor  of  bringing  straw  upon 
it  is  the  heaviest,  then  it  will  be  even 
less  labor   to  send   the  straw  back  to 
the  field,    in  return    loads,    not   full 
enough  to  require  much  trouble  to  be 
put  into  the  carts.      The  loads  should 
be  dropped  on  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
field  upon  which  the  wheat  grew,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  set  with  clover, 
sown  the  same  year.     The  hands,  kept 
in   the  field  to  load    the    carts    with 
wheat,   may   have  enough   spare  time 
to  spread  the  heaps  of  straw.     Bat  if 
not,    the    spreading    should   be    done 
soon,   and  evenly  and  thinly  enough, 
not  to  smother  any  of  the  young  clo- 
ver.    The  improvement  will  be  mani- 
fest before  winter.       And  if  a  spot  so 
covered  was  an  old  gall,  with  scarcely 
any  soil  left,  and  of  course  very  poor, 
the    clover  thereon   will    show   to  the 
line  of  the  covering  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  the  better  though  still  poor 
land  surrounding.     Before  August  of 
the  next    succeeding  year,    the  straw 
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will  bo  so  well  rotted  under  the  shade  ' 
of  the  covering  clover,  that  it  will  off- 
er  not    the   least   obstruction  to    the 
plough,  in  breaking  up   the  land  for 
wheat.* 

Straw,  taken  from  the  ricks,  may 
bo  carried  out  and  spread  as  manure 
at  any  time  of  winter,  and  in  such 
times  of  extreme  wetness  of  the  earth, 
or  hard  freezing,  when  more  profita- 
ble work  of  teams  cannot  be  done. 
The  loads  being  necessarily  light,  may 
be  drawn  when  the  earth  would  be  too 
soft  for  full  loads.  Straw  should  be 
spread  very  thin  and  evenly,  or  it  will 
smother  or  check  the  growth  of  clover 
beneath ;  and  if  much  too  thick,  will 
kill  all  vegetation,  and  also  offer  ob- 
struction to  the  plough  even  a  year 
later.  By  very  thin  and  even  cover- 
ing, all  these  evils  are  avoided,  and 
according  to  my  views,  all  the  strength 
or  richness  of  the  straw  as  a  fertilizer, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  given  to  the 
land,  and  to  its  groAvth  of  plants. 

It  is  also  an  advantage,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  manure  from  the  cat- 
tle-pens may,  like  straw,  be  hauled 
■out  (in  part)  at  early  leisure  times, 
and  even  when  heavy  rains  has  lately 
fallen,  and  would  prevent  other  team- 
work. But  this  facility  should  be 
availed  of  very  moderately,  and  cau- 
tiously. If  the  litter  is  taken  from 
the  pen  early  in  winter,  it  has  not  then 
acted  its  full  part  as  litter,  and  is  lit- 
tle more  than  unrotted  wet  straw — re- 
quiring to  be  spread  as  thinly  on  clo- 
ver to  avoid  injuring  the  growth,  and 
having  very  little  manuring  or  quicker 
aciton  than  dry  straw.  Again — if  to 
save  time  and  labor,  whether  early  or 

*  The  last  preceding  section,  headed  "  The 
application  and  action  of  putrescent  ma- 
nures," beginning  on  page  17,  and  the  above 
commencing  paragraph  only  of  the  next  sec- 
tion, (to  the  mark  of  reference  to  this  note,) 
nearly  as  they  here  appear,  were  before  pub- 
lished in  1844.— E.  It. 


late,  we  haul  out  manure  immediately 
after  a  heavy  rain,  there  are  two  oth- 
er evil  effects.  First,  the  manure  is 
much  heavier,  (with  water,)  and  the 
ground  is  wet.  and  soft,  so  that  two 
mules  may  be  necessary  to  haul  as 
much  manure  as  one  could  draw  Avell 
in  dry  weather.  Secondly — when  us- 
ing manure  as  top-dressing,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  rain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  spreading,  so  as  to  stop 
the  waste  of  volatile  parts,  and  to  con- 
vey them,  and  also  all  soluble  parts, 
into  the  earth,  and  enable  them  to  act 
immediately  in  feeding  the  roots  of 
the  clover.  Now  at  whatever  time 
the  manure  is  carried  out  and  spread, 
it  may  be  a  long  and  is  always  an  un- 
certain time  before  the  rain  will  fall. 
But  nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  less 
certain,  that  the  longer  after  the  last 
rain  that  manure  is  carried  out,  the 
less  will  be  the  time  before  the  next 
rain  will  come.  For  these  reasons,  if 
we  may  choose  the  time  for  beginning 
to  carry  out  manure,  the  dryer  its 
then  condition,  and  the  lono-er  after 
the  las^  rain  has  fallen,  the  better  for 
the  performance  of  the  operation,  and 
also  its  effect. 

Believing  that  to  clover  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  application  of  ordinary 
manure,  that  application  has  been  in 
view  generally,  in  my  remarks.  That 
manner  of  application  is  however 
available,  though  for  a  very  extensive, 
still  a  limited  agricultural  region — 
and  of  which  the  present  southern  lim- 
it has  scarcely  been  carried  out  of  Vir- 
ginia. Even  in  the  region  of  clover 
and  wheat  culture,  this  application  of 
manure  may  hot  be  always  the  most 
profitable,  even  if  not  ^impracticable. 
The  clover  crop  may  have  failed 
— or  the  Glover  field  \  for  the  year 
may  be  too  far  distant  from  the  ma' 
nure  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
portation.     Tobacco  may  be  an  im- 
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portant  crop,   and  of  course   will  de-  I 
mand  all  the  farmer's  manure.     And, 
more  generally,  and  especially  farther  \ 
southward,  there  may  be  little  or  none  j 
of  either  clover  or  wheat  culture.     In 
any  of  all  such   cases,  when  my  pre-  j 
f erred  applicatiomeannot  or  ought  not  I 
to  be  made,    the  proper  change  of  di-  j 
rection,  and   also  the  necessary  other 
changes  of  procedure  should  be  made, 
and  for  which  every  judicious  farmer 
will  judge  best  for  his  own  particular 
circumstances.     Still,  even  when  ma- 
king, and  properly  making,  the  most 
considerable  changes  of  procedure,  the  i 
farmer  may  not  the  less  recognize  the 
correctness    of    the    principles    here 
maintained,  and  profit  by  such  recog-  j 
nition.     It  is  unnecessary,  (and  would  j 
make  this  writing  of  tedious  length,) 
for  me  to-  state  examples,  or  offer  par- 
ticular advice,  on  the  various  changes 
of  procedure  which  may  be  made  nec- 
essary by  different  circumstances. 

So  far,  almost  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  stalks  of  corn,  which  on  all 
farms  make  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  materials  for  manure,  and  on  many 
farms,  amount  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  cf  all  the  offal  of  crops.  Of 
course,,  when  brought  to  the  winter 
cow-yard,  as  food  and  litter,  they  add 
enormously  to  the  bulk  of  the  pre- 
pared manure.  Many  of  even  care- 
less and  bad  farmers,  scrupulously 
use  thus  all  their  corn-stalks,  cut  off 
just  above  the  ground.  In  past  time, 
when  the  stalks  were  dug  up  with  the 
roots,  (for  the  earliest  wheat-sowing,) 
under  the  idle  notion  that  the  grain 
would  be  iniured,  if  the  stalks  were 
cut  so  soon,  I  have  known  the  stalks 
with  their  roots  thus  full  of  earth,  to 
be  hauled  to  the  cow-yard.  All  this 
enormous  amount  of  hauling,  in  any 
usual  mode,  of  stalks  from  the  field  to 
the  barn-yard,  is  merely  to  haul  them 
out  again  to  some  other  field  as  ma- 
nare,  and  when  made  five  or  six  times 


heavier  by  being  full-  e-f  water.  So- 
far  as  these  stalks  were  needed  fo-r 
food  or  for  sufficient  littering  of  the 
animals,  this  double  hafcling  is  proper 
for  these  purposes  and  is  well  remu- 
nerated. But  so  far  as  being  super- 
fluous in  both  these  respects — the 
whole  labor  of  their  double  transpor- 
tation is  thrown  away.  It  would  be 
far  more  profitable  as  well  as  cheaper, 
to  leave  the  stalks  where  they  grew, 
to  act  as  manure,  either  ploughed  un- 
der, or  as  top-d'ressing  spread  over  the 
surface.  Whatever  manuring  proper- 
ties and  value  they  possessed  would 
(as  it  seems  reasonable)  be  made  use 
of  in  this  way  as  well  as  any  other. 
If  the  stalks  gained  any  addition  of 
richness  in  the  cow-yard  by  absorbing 
animal  matter,  that  portion  was  ob- 
structed from  the  other  litter  which 
would  otherwise  as  well  have  absorbed 
and  retained  all  the  animal  matters. 
If  the  stalks  are  left  on  the  land,  and 
the  ground  is  sown  in  wheat,  as  is 
most  usual,  the  stalks  may  be  spread 
over  the  same  space  on  which  they 
grew,  after  the  corn  has  been  gath- 
ered, and  the  wheat  is  sown,  or  even 
growing.  Their  spreading  will  be 
very  small  labor.  If  done  early,  and 
followed  by  a  dry  state  of  the  land,  it 
will  be  a  good  practice  to  let  eattle 
browse  on  the  stalks  and  at  the  same 
time  trample  the  land  just  sown  in 
wheat,  which  will  be  beneficial  to  that 
crop,  and  especially  on  sandy  soils. 
This  top-dressing  of  corn-stalks  is  in- 
deed a  poor  manuring.  But  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  thus  give  to  the  crop 
and  land  all  their  own  fertilizing  val- 
ue, whatever  that  may  be,  and  at  no 
cost  of  carting.  In  the  usual  mode, 
of  double  hauling,  the  cost  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  final  application  of  no 
increased  value  as  manure. 

With  the  succession  of  crops  which 
belongs  to  my  own  (six  field)  rotation, 
and  my  plan  of  corn  culture,  it  is  still 
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more  easy  to  use  the  corn-stalks  as 
manure  for  the  same  field.  Wheat 
does  not  follow  coim ;  and  no  other 
crop  immediately.  The  field  which 
bore  corn  lies  until  the  following  May, 
when  it  is  ploughed  to  soav  peas  for  a 
green  manuring  crop.  The  corn  stub- 
ble was  generally  cut  off  at  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  this  lower  and 
heaviest  part  of  the  stalk  is  then  easily 
ploughed  under  by  two-mUle  ploughs. 
Of  some  parts  of  the  field,  the  tops, 
above  the  ears,  were  only  cut  off,  and 
removed  for  provender.  And  the  re- 
maining high  stalks,  in  the  following 
spring,  having  roots  then  much  weak- 
ened by  decay,  are'  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  a  trailing  heavy  chain  at- 
tached to  the  plough,  and  are  mostly 
covered  by  the  furrow-slice  which  fol- 
lows after.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  both  the  high  stubble  and  the 
taller  stalks  escape  being  so  covered, 
and  remain  on  the  surface,  and  some- 
what impede  the  harrows  when  cover^ 
ing  the  sown  peas.  Also,  other  stalks, 
either  buried  but  partially  or  very 
slightly  covered  by  the  ploughing,  are 
drawn  up  by  the  subsequent  cross 
harrowing.  But  both  these  are  but 
trivial  difficulties ;  and  the  stalks  so- 
left  on  the  surface  are  soon  rotted  by 
the  aid  of  the  shade  and  moisture  of 
the  ensuing  cover  of  green  pea-vines, 
and  are  so  brought  to  the  condition  fit 
for  manure. 

Some  of  the  many  persons  who 
would  deem  wasteful  and  altogether 
improper,  any  omission  to  bring  so 
much  of  the  manuring;  materials,  a;en- 
erally  so  used,  to  the  barn-yard,  may 
infer  that  I  would  also  fail  to  use  all 
other  poorer  and  less  accessible  mate- 
rials. But  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
make  large  use  of  pine  leaves,  from 
the  woods,  as  litter  for  cattle,  though 
for  summer  use  only.  The  reasons 
for  using  this  poor  material  are  these  : 
1st.    The   leaves     are    brought   from 


wood-land  not  designed  for  future  til- 
lage, and  therefore  there  is  no  robbing 
of  one  part  of  the  arable  land  to  ma- 
riure  another  part.  2d.  The  raking 
up  of  the  leaves,  and  hauling  them, 
are  jobs  done  mostly  When  the  earth 
is  so  wet  that  no  other  team  labor  can 
be  performed,  and  therefore  the  cost 
is  very  small.  3d.  This  material,  the 
most  difficult  to  reduce  by  fermenta> 
tion,  is  therefore  used  as  a  litter  for 
summer  cow-pens,  (and  might  be  as 
well  for  stables,)  in  which  fermenta- 
tion is  always  too  rapid,  and  straw  so 
used  would  be  mostly  wasted.  These 
remarks  bring  me  to  the  consideration 
of  the  making  of  manure  in  summer, 
which,  under  any  other  and  usual  cir- 
cumstances  and  modes  of  procedure,  is 
almost  a  total  waste. 


From  Hie  American  Veterinary  Journal. 
Hog  Cholera- 

Georgetown,  Ohio,  Sept.  185. 

Mr.  Editor : — Much  has  been  said 
in  relation  to  the  disease  known  as 
"  hog  cholera,"  and  many  items  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  its  cause,  and  the 
proper  plan  of  cure,  and  having  paid 
some  attention  to  it  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  with  a  hope  of  being  some 
benefit  to  the  many  raisers  and  con- 
sumers of  one  ot  the  products  of  our 
common  country  ;  believing  I  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  others,  I  send  you 
a  short  article  upon  the  subject. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  de- 
tail, for  two  reasons.  In  the  firt  place, 
I  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  spare: 
and  secondly,  for  the  kind  of  paper  I 
design  writing — -being  mostly  for  the 
use  of  stoek-raisers — it   is  unnecessa- 

"  H02:  cholera"  is  a  misnomer.  The 
disease  is  not  cholera,  nor  does  it  as- 
similate to  that  disease. 

When  I  was  first  applied  to  for  some 
remedy    for    hogs    affected    with    the 
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disease,  it  was  by  a  personal  friend, 
whose  stock  was  suffering  from  its  at- 
tacks, and  I  had  to  rely  upon  the 
symptoms  given  by  him,  and  after  the 
action  of  the  remedy,  from  the  large 
number  of  worms  voided  by  the  ani- 
mals, I  believed  those  parasites  to  be 
the  cause  ;  but  having  afterwards  no- 
ticed animals  affected  by  the  disease, 
I  thought  the  diagnosis  incorrect,  and 
then  obtained  results  from  the  most 
minute  examinations  of  mai'iV  that 
were  suffering  from  the  disease,  as 
well  as  those  that  had  died  from  it, 
that  changed  my  opinion. 

The  disease  is  a  low,  or  typhoid  in- 
ilamation  of  the  lungs.  Many  of  the 
animals  die  without  suppuration  oc- 
curring; and  in  those  cases,  the  lungs 
are  found  in  a  hepatized  condition. 
Others  pass  from  the  hepatized  to  the 
suppurative  stage,  and  °how  abcesses, 
large  or  small,  in  some  instances,  al- 
most an  entire  loss  of  one  or  both 
lungs,  while  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  small  intestines,  is  studded  with  a 
milliary  eruption,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, had  undergone  the  suppura- 
tive process  ;  in  cither  stage,  no  doubt, 
hewing  to  produce,  if  not  producing, 
the  Diarrhoea  is,  however,  not  always 
present.  Sometimes  constipation  is 
an  accompaniment,  and  in  such  cases 
the  disease  usually  terminates  fatally, 
much  sooner  than  when  the  animal 
is  affected  with  diarrhoea. 

High  febrile  action  is  usually  pres- 
ent, and  very  frequently  the  skin  of 
the  affected  animal  becomes  dark  col- 
ored, showing  a  purplish,  or  lead-col- 
ored hue  upon  the  back,  legs,  ears,  or 
snout;,  or  in  all  those  parts,  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  artcrialization  of  the 
blood. 

Some  hogs  have  recovered  after  the 
circulation  had  become  so  languid 
that  their  ears  dropped  from  their 
heads. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  the 


cases  attacked,  would  be  benefitted  by 
a  dissimilar  course  of  treatment  from 
that  pursued  in  other  cases ;  for,  as 
mentioned  above,  all  are  not  attacked 
precisely  the  same  way,  or,  at  least, 
the  symptoms  first  noticed  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  A  few  die  imme- 
diately after  they  arc  attacked,  or  at 
most,  very  soon  after  they  appear 
sufficiently  unwell  to  attract  attention 
—probably  from  intense  or  very  great 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  that  being 
the  only  appearance  of  diseased  action 
noticeable  after  death.  Very  fat  hogs 
are  more  apt  to  die  thus  than  ordinary 
stock  hogs. 

A  most  thorough  trial  has  been 
made,  under  my  direction,  for  two  sea- 
sons, of  the  following  remedial  agents, 
and  although  the  medicine  has  been 
used  for  several  hundred  animals,  but 
five  or  six  of  the  number  have  died,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

In  some  instances  very  many  of  a 
lot  had  died,  and  the  rest  nearly  or 
all  sick,  when  the  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered, and  no  more.  died.  In 
another  instance,  when  a  part  were 
sick  and  others  well,  the  sick  ones  re- 
covered, and  the  well  ones  did  not 
take  the  disease.  In  other  instances, 
some  of  a  lot  took  the  disease  after 
the  remedy  had  been  given,  but  wheth- 
er those  that  were  afterwards  attacked, 
had  partaken  of  the  remedy,  is  a  little 
doubtful,  as  the  whole  stock  fed  to- 
gether, and  among  those  persons  who 
have  fed  the  remedy  to  their  stock, 
arc  those  who  most  confidently  believe 
an  animal  will  not  take  the  disease  if 
he  has  taken  the  medicine  for  two  or 
three  days. 

It  has  unquestionably  been  the 
means  of  saving  very  many  hogs  in 
this  section  of  country,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  it  or  any  other  remedy,  will 
save  all  that  are  affected  ;  yet  others 
who  have  fed  this  medicine  to  their 
stock  believe  it  will  do  it. 
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The  remedy  I  ordered  is  not  pre- 
cisely per  se  chemically  ;  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  decomposition  occur- 
ring (in  the  animal's  stomach,)  when 
the  different  ingredients  unite,  may 
not  be  more  beneficial,  or  of  some  ser- 
vice ;  at  all  events,  it  has  apparently 
answered  an  excellent  purpose.  1 
herewith  annex  the  formula  I  have 
used,  hoping  it  may  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  many,  as  it  has  been  to  the 
few: 

Recipe. — Ferri  Sulph.  lb.  j.  (Cop- 
peras, 1  pound.) 


lb.  j.   (Saltpetre, 
ss.   (Gi 


ringer 


Potasse  Nitrates, 
1  pound. 

Zingiber   Pulv.    lb. 
pound). 

Grind,  or  otherwise  finely  pulver- 
ize the  iron  and  potash,  then  add  the 
ginger.  Give  to  each  animal  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  day  when  bad,  or  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  if  used  as  a 
preventative. 

I  think  it  is  rather  better  to  give 
the  medicine  in  dry  meal  or  bran,  than 
to  give  it  in  slop,  although  many  have 
thus  fed  it.  It  will  be  of  little  or  no 
service  to  small  pigs,  and  probably  of 
little  benefit  to  breeding  sows,  eneiente, 
and  possibly  an  injury. 

While  speaking  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  Sulph.  Ferri  and  Nit.  Po- 
tasse to  hogs,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
equal  parts  of  those  two  substances, 
given  in  table-spoonful  doses,  once 
per  day,  or  once  every  second  day,  to 
cattle  afflicted  with  the  disease  known 
as  "hollow  horn,"  are  of  very  great 
service  in  restoring  them  to  health. 

The  disease  is  readily  detected  by 
opening  the  animal's  mouth  and  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  the  teeth. 
If  the  front  teeth  are  found  to  be 
loose,  so  as  to  be  readily  moved  back 
and  forward — the  outer  end  of  the 
teeth  only — there  need  be  no  dispute 
about  the  disease  being  that  generally 


known  as  "hollow  horn,"  and  the 
above  remedy  will  ordinarily  restore 
the  animal's  appetite  in  three,  four,  or 
five  days,  and  put  it  in  a  good  condi- 
tion for  rapidly  improving. 
Yours  respectfully, 
THOS.  W.  GORDON,  M.  D. 
P.  S. — We  have  men  among  us  who 
think  paying  any  attention  to  the  low- 
er animals,  decidedly  out  of  taste,  and 
perhaps  out  of  caste,  for  a  physician. 
Those  men  are  usually  called  physi- 
cians, although,  in  many  instances, 
they  have  not  studied  long  enough  to 
scarcely  yet  know  the  names  of  the 
bones  composing  the  human  skeleton. 
It  is  far  beneath  their  dignity  to  pre- 
scribe for  any  animal  whose  capacity 
for  knowledge  is  not  fully  equal  to 
their  own ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  really  gainers  by  the  self-incum- 
bent dignity  of  such  gentlemen,  though 
bipeds  may  suffer.  They  laugh  at  a 
prescription  for  a  hog ;  but  my  motive 
in  life  has  been,  and  is,  to  do  all  I  can 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  fel- 
low men,  and  when  I  can  save  their 
property,  never  to  neglect  what  to  me 
is  a  duty.  Yours, 

GORDON. 


"LJ*— «-•—*— Tk— 


From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
A  Remedy  for  Worms  in  Hogs. 


Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir: — Upon  a 
perusal  of  the  February  number  of 
the  Cotton  Planter,  I  find  a  gentle- 
man of  Camden,  Ala.,  wishing  a  reli- 
able remedy  for  the  permanent  cure 
of  worms  in  hogft,  &c,  &c.  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  I  will  give  you  a  remedy  that 
is  deserving  a  fair  trial  from  all  who 
may  want  such  remedies — I  have  used 
it  with  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you 
think  it  worthy  you  can  insert  it  in 
your  valuable  periodical.  Take  the 
rind  of  old  bacon,  several  pieces, 
sprinkle  over  them  about  12  grains  of 
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arsenic,  give  this  to  the  hog  that  is 
affected  wiih  worms  3  times  in  about 
24  hours.  Permit  the  hog  to  have 
nothing  else  to  eat  for  36  hours,  then 
give  it  plenty  of  corn,  &c,  and  it  will 
fatten  faster  than  a  hog  will  that  is 
put  up,  as  We  suppose  in  good  health. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  of  its  an- 
thelmintic properties  in  the  hog. 
Respectfully, 

T.  S.  MITCHELL. 
Ellerslie,  Ga.,  1858. 


measured,    com- 


From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
The  Proper  Mode  for  Plowing  a 
Vineyard. 

Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir : — I  noticed 
an  article  in  your  paper  some  months 
since  from  Mr.  S.  H.  A.,  inquiring 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  to 
prepare  an  acre  of  land  for  vines,  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  where  he  could 
get  a  competent  vine  dresser.  When 
I  saw  the  article  I  thought  of  reply- 
ing to  it ;  but  being  a  young  farmer, 
I  declined,  hoping  that  some  older 
head  would  do  so.  But  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  your  paper  these  en- 
quiries were  answered  by  a  gentleman 
from  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  in  which  I 
think  he  treats  the  subject  rather 
lightly.  I  refer  your  readers  to  page 
311,  October  number  of  your  paper. 
The  gentleman  recommends  the  land 
to  be  laid  off  6  by  10  feet,  and  holes 
to  be  dug  in  the  checks  for  the  vines. 
The  probable  cost  for  year  old  vines, 
20  cents  each  ;  cuttings,  $1  per  hun- 
dred; labor,  nominal.  Now,  Mr.  Edi 
itor,  the  most  ignorant  farmer  in  the 
country  can  dig  holes  for  vines  with- 
out instructions. 

I  will  make  a  few  suggestions,  and 
leave  Mr.  S.  H.  A.  and  your  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves.  First,  select 
an  old  worn  piece  of  land,  without 
stumps,  upon  a  gentle  rise,  so  that 
the  water  will  not  lay  on  it.     After 


the  land  has  been 
menee  at  one  side  and  open  a  ditch 
2f  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep ; 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  with 
manure,  and  then  open  another  by 
the  side  of  the  first  ditch,  drawing  the 
top  soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  first,- 
and  the  subsoil  on  the  top ;  the  first 
ditch  is  then  closed,  and  another  is 
opened ;  open  a  third  and  close  the 
second,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
land  is  prepared,  leaving  no  land  be- 
tween the  trenches  not  broken.  With 
a  good  mule  and  a  scooter  plow  to 
loosen  the  earth,  and  several  hands 
with  shovels  to  throw  out  the  loose 
dirt,  it  is  more  easily  accomplished 
than  at  first  supposed.  Then  lay  off 
the  land  7  by  4  feet,  and  plant  the 
cuttings  ]8  inches  deep  with  an  iron 
rod,  or  instrument  made  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  if  the  land  is  well  prepared, 
the  cuttings  are  easily  put  in  the  soft 
earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  trenches— 
1,560  cuttings  to  the  acre.  Rooted 
vines  should  not  be  planted  where 
cuttings  can  be  had.  They  can  be 
got  for  $1  per  hundred. 

To  succeed  well,  the  vines  will  re- 
quire very  close  attention  and  very 
nice  cultivation,  and  six  months  in  the 
year  they  require  very  close  trim- 
ming to  perfect  the  fruit  and  keep  the 


vines  Arigorous. 


In  the  year  1856  the  idea  was  much 
ridiculed  in  Georgia  that  old  worn  out 
land  would  produce  from  300  to  600 
gallons  of  wine  per  acre,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  pine  straw  or  oak  leaves 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  a 
little  cow  or  stable  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, it  can  be  done,  aiulj  proof  can 
be  brought  whenever  necessary. 

I  know  of  no  one  out  of  employ 
that  can  be  recommended  as  a  vine 
dresser,  though  any  amount  that  say 
they  know  all  about  the  business.  I 
make  suggestions,  but  don't  give  rea- 
sons, for  fear  of  making  this  commu- 
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cation  too  long,  but  may  do  so  here- 
after, if  required. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Cherokee,  Gra.,  1858. 


From  the  Southern  Planter 
Mr.  Winston's  Wheat  Crop. 


Westwood,  Oct.  22d,  1858. 

Ed.  Southern  Planter  : 

Dear  Sir : — I  herewith  send  you  a 
statement  of  my  crop  of  wheat  for  the 
present  year.  From  it,  interesting 
information  may  be  derived  respect- 
ing the  utility  of  guano  as  a  manure 
for  wheat.  The  land  on  which  the 
wheat  was  grown,  was  surveyed  with 
great  care  by  an  accomplished  sur- 
veyor. 

Number  of  acres  in  wheat,     -      ■<      Ill- 
Wheat  used  for  seed,        -        -        21  bus. 
Quantity  of  guano  (Peruvian)  used,-  3000  lbs. 

"         "  "  per  acre,  255     " 

Product  of  wheat  per  llf  acres,        22G  bus. 
"  "       per  one  acre,  19  j    " 

COST  Of  PRODUCTION'. 

Preparation    of  land,    sowing   and 

reaping,  at  $5  per  acre,  $58  75 

Threshing  and  hauling  226  bushels,  12  00 

Cost  of  seed,  wheat  at  $1  40  per  bus.  29  40 

Cost  of  guano  at  $60  per  ton,  90  00 


Total  cost,  $190  15 

Proceeds  of  22G  bus.  at  $140  perbu.,  316  40 


Net  proceeds,  $125  25 

It  is  estimated  that  the  same  land, 
without  guano,  would  have  produced 
10  bushels  per  acre,  or  114  bushels 
for  the  whole  field. 

Cost  of  production  same  as  before, 
except  as  to  threshing,  hauling  and 
the  guano.     Thus  : 

Cost  of  production,  $  94  15 

Proceeds  of  114  bus.  at  $1  40  per  bu.,  150   60 


Net  proceeds,  $65  45 

Now  $125  25— $65  45=50  70— 
the  amount  of  profit  due  to  the  $90 
outlay  for  the  guano.        This   is   an 


enormous  profit,   being  about  65  per 
cent. 

MODE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

Corn  land  deeply  plowed  with  a 
two-horse  plow  :  the  wheat  and  guano 
being  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  and 
put  in  with  a  two-horse  cultivator. 

I  have  taken  more  than  usual  pains 
to  test,  during  a  series  of  years,  the 
value  of  guano  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 
I  have  used  about  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre.  I  am  satisficed,  that  on 
land  that  will  bring  15  bushels  of 
wheat  to'  the  acre,  it  does  not  ordina- 
rily pay  a  profit ;  especially  at  its 
present  price.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  "  Is  guano  an  improver  of  the 
soil?"  To  that  question,  two  an- 
swers may  be  given.  Under  the  elo- 
ver-falloio  system  of  farming,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  rapid  improver.  It  im- 
proves by  promoting  a  larger  and 
more  luxuriant  growth  of  clover. 

The  introduction  of  guano,  howev- 
er, has  given  rise  to  a  system  of  farm- 
ing, which  deserves-  the  reprobation 
of  every  intelligent  and  "dutiful  son 
of  Mother  Earth.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  cultivating  the  same  land  in 
wheat,  or  oats,  every  year,  guano  be- 
ing relied  on  as  a  fertilizer.  The  soil 
is  thus  soon  exhausted  of  its  proper 
proportion  of  vegetable  mould,  or  hu- 
mus, on  which  its  productive  capacity 
mainly  depends  ;  and  sterility  must 
eventually  ensue,  And,  verily,  the 
last  state  of  such  land  is  worse  than 
the  first.  I  can  point  to  fields  that 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  way. — 
From  once  being  rich,  they  do  now 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. They  produced  well  for  the 
first  two  years — then  there  was  a 
gradual  declension,  and  the  crop  of 
the  present  year  was  almost  a  total 
failure  !  No  soil  can  retain  its  fertil- 
ity long,  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  system 
of  cultivation  that  exhausts  it  of  its 
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proper  supply  of  either  mineral  or 
vegetable  matter.  The  one  will  not 
take  the  place  of  the  other.  Viewed, 
then,  in  this  aspect,  I  unhesitatingly 
give  a  most  decided:  negative  to  the 
question  under  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  following  question  :  Was 
not  the  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  this 
year  most  signal  on  land  deficient  in 
vegetable  mould,  or  that  have  been  in 
wheat  and  guano  several  years  in  suc- 
cession ?  To  this  question  my  own 
observations  would  give  a  negative  an- 
swer. The  question  is  considered 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  use  of 
guano,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
elicit  answers  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  general 
principle. 

Very  respecfully, 
JOHN  H.  WINSTON. 


From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Seed  Planters  and  Plows. 


Dr.  Cloud — Bear  Sir : — As  I  am 
but  a  beginner  in  farming,  and  am 
anxious  to  learn  all  that  I  can,  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  rather 
troublesome  in  asking  you  questions. 
I  have  gained  much  information  from 
your  valuable  journal,  and  think  that 
if  a  copy  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
all  our  farmers,  the  worn  and  gullied 
hills  of  old  Fairfield  would  soon  pre- 
sent quite  a  different  appearance,  and 
such  I  hope  will  soon  be  the  case. 

But  now  for  the  questions.  Eirst, 
I  Avish  to  know  something  more  about 
the  "  Cotton  Seed  Planter,"  men- 
tioned in  the  last  number  of  the  Plan- 
ter and  Soil.  Can  it  be  used  on  any 
kind  of  land? — that  is,  on  hilly 
ground,  where  there  arc  stumps  and 
gullies,  and  rough  land  generally. — 
Where  can  they  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  price  ?  I  have  seen  mention  of 
such  machines  before,  but  they  were 


Yankee  inventions,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  try  them.  If  this  is,  as  it  clair  s 
to  be,  of  Southern  origin,  and  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, it  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  list  of  farming  implements. 

Second — Do  I  understand  your  cor- 
respondent "  Velho  Farm,"  in  the 
March  number,  that  he  plants  his 
peas  when  he  is  giving  his  corn  the 
last  plowing,  or  does  he  plow  it  again 
after  the  peas  are  planted  ? 

How  much  cotton  per  acre  does  his 
land  yield  when  he  plants  four  feet 
rows  ?  The  width  of  the  rows  here  is 
generally  three  feet  on  land  that  will 
produce  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  per  acre. 

Third — What  is  the  best  plan  for 
turning  under  grass  and  weeds  ?  and 
the  best  subsoil  ?  This  latter  I  wish 
to  try  on  our  light  sandy  lands,  tho' 
I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  its  prov- 
ing beneficial. 

I  hope  that  you  or  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  furnish  me  the  ne- 
cessarv  information. 

With  many  wishes  for  your  success 
in  the  noble  work  in  which  you  arc 
engaged,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


S.  C,  1858. 


J.  C  C 


In  reply  to  the  first  question  of  our 
correspondent  "J.  C.  C,"  on  the 
subject  of  a  "  Cotton  Seed  Planter,' 
we  have  to  say  the  cotton  seed  anc 
corn  planter  of  W.  A.  Washburn  & 
Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  was  thorough 
ly  tested  at  our  late  State  Fair,  ant. 
received  the  premiums  as  the  bes 
seed  planter  on  the  ground.  It  per 
forms  the  work  well  and  perfectly 
regular. 

Will  "Velho  Farm"  reply  to  th. 
second  inquiry  ? 

In  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  turn 
ing  under  grass  and  weeds,  we  hav 
only  to  say,  that  any  good  two  hors 
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turning  plow,  set  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  choking,  and  that  will  do  the 
work  evenly,  answers   every  purpose. 
There  are   several   patterns   of  good 
subsoil  nlows,  most  of  which  will  an- 
swer  a  first  rate  purpose,  drawn  by  a 
sufficiently  strong   team.      The   diffi- 
culty in  subsoiling  is  often  attributa- 
ble to  a  weakly  team.    There  is  no  land 
perhaps  that  may  not  be  benefitted  by 
subsoiling — some  of  course  more  than 
others.    All  land  that  has  been  plowed 
shallow  for  many  years,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  land  in  this   country,  may 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  subsoiling. 

Ed. 


From  the  Southern  Farmer. 

Preparation  and  Treatment  of  Plant 
Beds. 


Cure  foe  the  Bloody  Murrain. 
I  send  you  a  receipt  to  cure  the 
Bloody  Murrain  in  cattle.  Take  two 
pounds  of  beef  tallow,  and  melt  it ; 
then  add  one  quart  of  new  sweet  milk, 
and  give  it  as  a  drench  while  it  is 
warm.  If  the  first  dose  does  not  cure 
in  twelve  hours,  repeat  the  dose,  which 
will  not  fail  to  cure.  The  above  is  a 
certain  cure,  if  taken  in  time. 

G.  W.  A. 


Infallible  Cure  for  Hog  Chol- 
era.— One  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
reliable  farmers  in  this  country,  says 
the  Holly  Springs  (Miss.)  Democrat, 
tells  us  of  a  remedy  for  hog  cholera, 
which  he  says  we  may  give  to  our 
readers  as  infallible. 

This  remedy  is  simply  arsenic,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  common  tea- 
spoonful  to  twenty  hogs,  mixed  with  a 
little  dough  and  given  to  them.  He 
says  that  after  trying  every  remedy 
of  which  he  could  hear,  and  losing 
200  hogs,  he  happened  to  think  of 
this,  and  tried  it  with  complete  suc- 
cess, never  losing  another  hog  after 
commencing  to  use  it;  although  he 
had  a  good  many  very  bad  off  when 
he  began  to  use  it.  It  is  easily  tried, 
and  Ave  recommend  it  to  our  readers 


Messrs.  Editors:    In  the  Farmer  of  No- 
vember 20th,  there    is  a  communication    on 

Tobacco  Beds,  by  "  B,"  of  Amelia  county — 
some  of  the  positions  of  which  I  can  by  no 
means  assent  to — being  directly  opposite  to 
my  experience.  His  experience  is,  "  that  as 
a  general  thing  it  is  not  safe  to  top-dress 
with  stable  manure."  My  experienco  is  that 
it  is  not  only  safe,  but  highly  advantageous  ; 
and  this  opinion  of  mine  is  corroborated  by 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  be«t  tobacco 
makers  around  me — and  hence  I  will  state 
how  and  when  I  apply  the  stable  manure. 

Early  in  die  winter  I  take  out  of  my  stable 
some  manure  that  is  free  of  trash,  and  put  it 
on  a  plank  floor  where  it  can  get  thoroughly* 
dry;  when  it  gets  so,  it  is  then  forced 
through  a  guano  sieve,  very  little  rubbing 
being  necessary.  I  will  here  state  that  I 
never  cover  my  beds  with  any  kind  of  brush, 
but  before  the  plants  appear.  T  give  the  beds 
a  good  coating  of  this  dry,  fine  manure  ;  this 
operation  is  repeated  in  a  few  days  after  the 
plants  make  their  appearance,  and  once  or 
twice  afterwards  j  never  passing  over  any 
spot,  however  bare  of  plants,  as  experience 
and  observation  have  taught  me  that  the 
coating  of  manure  will,  in  most  cases,  cause 
the  seed  to  germinate  where  they  had  not 
done  so  before.  Where  the  manure  is  dry 
and  fine,  you  may  cover  the  plants  up  entire- 
ly, without,  the  lea^t  risk  of  injury. 

1  find  that  dry,  fine  stable  manure  weighs 
eleven  pounds  per  bushel ;  arid  I  have,  the 
last  spring,  applied  as  much  as  four  bushels 
to  one  hundred  square  yards — which  would 
be  forty-four  pound  to  that  space.  One 
bushel  (eleven  pounds)  at  a  time,  gives  a 
very  good  dressing ;  but  I  have  applied  at 
one  operation  as  much  as  one  bushel  and 
three  quarters  ;  that  would  cover  the  plants 
entirely  up,  if  they  were  small. 

If  the  fly  attacks  my  plants,  I  apply  a  very 
thick  coating  of  this  dry,  fine  stable  manure; 
for  my  opinion  is,  that  if  any  thing  will 
drive  them  away,  this  thick  coating  of  ma- 
nure will.  Let  the  manure  be  dry  and  fine, 
and  then  watch  the  beds  closely  ;  a  plant  bed 
needs  nursing;  if  the  fanner  does  not  do  this 
himself,  there  must  be  a  fru  ■  y  person  to  <io 
so  in  his  stead.  Do  not  gi\e  it  up  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  I  am  not  opposed  to  tup 
dressing  with  guano,  but  do  so  alter  the 
plants  get  to  a  tolerable  size — for  instance, 
in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  before  ,.l.am- 
.ng. 
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As  ytt  I  have  said  nothing  respecting  my 
mode  of  preparing  plant  beds  ;  and  as  it  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  the  plan  in  common 
use,  I  will  here  state  what  it  is.  If  I  take 
a  piece  of  fresh  ground,  (I  prefer  standing 
y  beds,)  I  ap  ly  axes  and  grubbing  hoes,  until 
all  roots  are  taken  out.  I  then  apply  the 
new-ground  coulter,  working  it  as  deep  as  I 
can  ;  and  after  getting  off  what  roots  had 
been  left,  I  cross  coulter  ;  this  time  forcing  it 
up  to  the  beam.  I  then  hoe  it  as  fine  as  I 
can  with  grubbing  hoes,  and  next  with  broad 
hoes  until  I  get  it  to  a  fine  tilth,  after  every 
operation,  getting;  off  as  closely  as  possible 
all  roots  ;  then  rake  it  over,  getting  it  quite 
smooth. 

The  bed  is  now  ready  for  the  guano.  I 
apply  it  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  ;  hoe  it  in  deep  with  broad 
hoes,  and  then  rake  over  nicely.  I  next  cut 
with  the  grubbing  hoe  small  trenches,  run- 
ning across  the  bed, and  some  ten  feet  apart, 
and  nearer  than  this  if  the  ground  is  any 
way  sobby  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  pat  the 
ground  with  the  loot.  No  matter  how  many 
of  these  small  trenches  there  are,  no  ground 
is  lost ;  for  they  are  made  before  the  seed  are 
sown,  and  of  course  the  sides  and  bottom 
have  as  many  seed  sown  over  them  as  any 
other  equal  space  of  ground. 

My  preparation  of  standing  beds  is  nearly 
the  same  as  above.  I  coulter  very  deep,  and 
use  grubbing  hoes  and  broad  hoes  until  a 
fine  tilth  is  obtained  ;  deep  and  thorough 
working  is  needed.  About  the  first  of  Au- 
gust I  cut  off  close  every  thing  that  is  on  the 
bed,  and  cover  it  over  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches  with  leaves,  which  are  removed  a 
few  days  before  burning.  About  three  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  Farmer  a  commu- 
nication ou  plant  beds,  from  which  I  drew 
some  valuable  lessons,  worth  far  more  to  me 
than  the  subscription  price  of  your  paper 
during  my  life  time  ;  and  hence  I  have 
thought  that  as  I  was  greatly  benefitted  by  a 
brother  farmer,  it  was  my  duty  to  try  to  ben- 
efit some  other  one. 

S. 

Louisa  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  1st  1858. 

[The  preceding  article  is  from  a  source  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  credit,  and  describes  the 
practice  of  a  careful  and  successful  planter. 
We  have  also  been  furnished  with  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  plant  beds,  which  will 
be  found  below,  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
never  failed  in  raising  an  abundance  of 
plants. — Eds.  So.  Farmer. j 

For  the  BouiJicrn  Farmer. 
Choose   some   spot    with  a    good   south  or 
southeastern    exposure,    where   the   land  is 


good  and  inclined  to  be  moist.  Rake  the 
leaves  off  and  then  sweep  clean  with  a  good 
j  brush  broom,  so  as  to  remove  all  decayed 
j  wood  and  leaves.  Lay  small  poles  acros  the 
patch,  upon  which  place  your  wood  in  a  pile 
or  bed  across  the  patch  four  or  five  wide, 
and  start  your  fire.  Let  the  fire  burn  an 
hour  in  this  place,  and  then,  with  hooks, 
draw  the  fire  so  as  to  cover  another  space  of 
j  four  or  five  feet;  put  on  more  wood,  and  if 
your  fires  have  been  kept  hot  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  it  to  remain  in  this  place  quite 
so  long.  Continue  in  this  way  until  you 
have  gone  overall  the  land  designed  for  your 
patch,  but  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  land 
unburned. 

Sweep  off  the  ashes  clean,  and  with  good 
grubbing  hoes  hoe  the  land  up  deep,  care 
being  taken  not  to  turn  the  subsoil  up. — 
Then  chop  across  the  previous  hoeing  with 
hilling  hoes,  following  with  a  good  rake,  and 
get  out  all  roots  and  other  trash.  Then  maik 
the  land  off  four  feet  each  way,  across  the 
patch,  to  sow  the  guano  by,  which  should  be 
sown  at  the  rate  of  80  or  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  ; 

chop  it  in  well  with  hilling  hoes  and  rake  it 
perfectly  fine.  Mark  it  off  again  four  feet 
each  way,  and  sow  your  seed,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  and  a  half  to  the  hundred  square  yards. 
Trample  the  bed  well  and  covor  it  thick  with 
good  green  brush  ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  put- 
ting on  too  much  brush,  as  I  never  saw  a 
patch  covered  too  thick. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  arc 
up,  they  should  be  watched  carefully,  and 
whenever  the  fly  or  flea  make  their  appear- 
ance, sow  a  little  guano  or  plaster.  %  guano 
and  J  plaster,  over  the  plants.  If  it  does 
not  drive  away  the  fly,  it  causes  the  plants 
to  grow  out  of  their  reach,  which  answers 
the  plaster's  purpose  just  as  well.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  remove  the  brush  too  soon,  as  much 
injury  is  often  done  to  plants  in  this  way. — 
The  plants  should  attain  a  good  size,  and  the 
roots  be  well  established,  so  as  to  assure  their 
future  growth,  before  the  beds  aie  uncov- 
ered; and  the  uncovering  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  afternoon  in  preference  to  the  morn- 
ing. With  thorough  preparation  it  is  not 
necessary  to  select  rnoist  land  for  a  plant 
patch  ;  the  writer  has  succeeded  as  well  on 
high  ground  as  in  lower  places. 


Dinwiddie,  Va.,  Dec.  G,  1858. 


R. 
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Agricultural  Pursuits. 

Agriculture  is  a  pursuit  which,  more  than 
any  other,  conduces  to  a  moral,  happy  and 
eoniented  life. 

Health  and  contentment  are   necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  long  life,  and   a  green 
old  age  is  the  result  of  "a  sound  mind  and 
a  sound  body."     Vital  statistics  taken  in  our 
own  country  show  that,  out  of  a  given  num- 
ber selected  with  a  view  to  occupation  as  a 
test  of  longevity,  farmers   stood  first  on  the 
list,   clergymen  and  lawyers   second,  mer- 
chants third,  etc.     In   England  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  average  duration  of  life,  as 
respects  occupation,  is  farmer  45  years,  mer- 
chant 33,  mechanic  29.     .Nor  can  this  result 
excite  surprise.     Tho   tiller   of  the   soil  is 
most  exempt  from  those  corroding  cares  and 
anxieties  which  harrass  tbe  mind  and  waste 
and  consume  the  body.     Man  is  a  gregarious 
animal,   and   the   tendency  of  society  is  to 
congregate  in  masses,  where  man  looses  his 
individuality,  and  that  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  in  a   community  good   morals  or 
good  government.     Cities   have  not  inaptly 
been  termed  ulcers  upon   the  body  politic — 
the  hot-beds  of  vice.     litre  are  found  the 
materials  that  constihite   the   mob,    which, 
when   once  aroused  and  put  in  motion,  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  utterly  re^ 
gardless   of    law  and  the   claims  of   social 
duty.     Were   not   this   condition  of  things 
counteracted  by  the  conservative  influence 
of  rural  and  agricultural  life,  society  would 
soon  become  so  far  demoralised  that  no  gov- 
ernment but  a  despotism  could  exist.     It  is 
this  conservative  influence    alone   that  has 
preserved  and  ean  preserve  our  free  institu- 
tions.    The  isolation  of  country  life  led  by 
the  bulk  of  our  people  inculcates  a  sense  of 
individual    responsibility — teaches    self-reli- 
ance, removes  them  from  temptation,  gives 
time  and  opportunity  for  reflection,   directs 
the  chastened  thought  "through   nature  up 
to  nature's  God,"  and  devclopes   those  vir- 
tues which  exalt  and  ennoble  our  nature. — 
fhys  the  gentle  and  amiable  Cowper, 


God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 

town  ; 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and   virtue, 

gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and 

groves ! 

Who  that  has  ever  witnessed  tho  heartless 
ceremony,  the  hollow  insincerity  and  con. 
ventional  habits  of  city  life,  that  has  not 
sighed  for  the  fresh  untainted  air,  and  cor^ 
dial  homespun  hospitality  of  the  country? — 
What  man  of  sense  has  not  turned  away 
from  the  lisping,  languid  city  belle,  rustling 
in  costty  fabrics,  and  bedizzened  with  jew- 
elry, to  the  country  lass  "  who  rises  with  the 
lark,  and  sings  the  morning  up,"  whose 
countenance  glows  with  health  and  whose 
eyes  sparkle  with  joy  ! 

"  Who  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease  ; 
Whose  homespun  dress,  in   simple  neatness 

lies, 
And  for  no  gaudy  equipage  she  sighs  ; 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boast, 
In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost; 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  re> 

pairs." 

Let  me  not  be  charged  with  exaggeration 
in  my  estimate  of  the  advantages  and  pleas- 
ures of  country  life.  It  was  upon  a  farm  in 
the  quiet  country  that  I  drew  my  first 
breath, — there  passed  the  sinless  and  joyous 
hours  of  childhood,  and  thither  would  I  re- 
turn, God  willing,  to  pass  the  evening  of  my 
days.  This  feeling,  too,  is  but  responsive  to 
the  voice  of  nature,  for  few  there  are,  I  im- 
agine, who  have  mingled  in  the  din  and  bus- 
tle of  life,  who  have  toiled  for  wealth  or 
fame,  that  have  not  experienced  a  depressing 
sense  of  disappointment  and  disgust,  and 
have  longed  for  gome  rural  retreat  where 
one  might  lose  himself,  as  it  were,  in  med- 
itating among  the  green  fields,  or  in  some 
shady  recess,  -where  the  eye  can  roam  over 
the  summer  glories  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
lowing  of  herds,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the 
hum  of  bees  may  fell  soothingly  upon  the 
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ear*  and  all  conspire  to  attune  the  mind  for 
"  holding  converse  sweet  with  God." 

"0  happy,  if  ye  know  your  happy  state, 
Ye  rangers  of  the  field  !  Whom  nature's  boon 
Cheers  with  her  smile,  and  every  element 
Conspires  to  bless." 

Looking  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  Agricultural  interest  of  our  country,  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  little  direct  aid 
or  encouragement  it  has  received  from  either 
the  Federal  or  or  State  Governments,   and 
how  very  far  behind  we  are,  in  this  respect, 
the    governments  and    people   of    the    Old 
World.      We  have  our  schools  and  colleges, 
where  our  youth   can   be  prepared  for  any 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  as    they  are 
termed,  but  where  are  our  schools  and  coK 
leges,  or  our  text  books,  to  train  the  young 
farmer  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquain- 
ted with   the  scientific  relations  of  his  noble 
profession  ?      France   has  some   5   or  more 
colleges,  and  a  100  schools,  in  which  profes- 
sors are  employed  to  lecture  on  botany,  zoo- 
ology,   chemistry,   agriculture,    the  diseases 
of  cattle,  etc.     She  has,  also,  some  70  school 
farms,  and  the  government  expends  every 
year,  for  veterinary    schools,   754,200  fcs. ; 
for    instruction    in    agriculture,    2,731,408 
francs  ;    for   encouragement  in  agriculture, 
700.000    francs ;   for  improvement   in   live- 
stock,  1,800,000   francs.     Belgium   has  100 
schools  established  by  the   government,  and 
the  study  of  agricultural  science  stands  high- 
er in  popular  favor  than  all  others.     Ireland 
has  G3  schools,    Bavaria  33,  Prussia  32,  and 
Russia   has  08  eollegeii  and  schools,   and  an 
agricultural   institution    with   40    buildings 
and  3,000  acres    of  land  attached,  attended 
by  several  thousand  students.     The  result  of 
these  appliances  is   manifest  in  the   beauty 
and  perfection  of  their  farming  system,  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  soil,  their  highly  im- 
proved breeds  of  stock,  and  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes taste  and   success  in   agricultural   pur- 
suits, demonstrating  that "  knowledge  is  pow- 
er'' in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  those 
enframed  in  other    pursuits.       The    day  has 
gone  by  for  sneering  nt  scientific  fanning. 
What  is  science    but,  in  the  langurge  of  Sir 
UrMPUREV  I)av  v,    "tbo  refinement  of  com- 
mon sense,  guided   by  experiea  e,  gradually 
substituting   sound   and   rational  principles 
for  vague  popular  prejudices?'?       Sec  the 


rose,  the  queen  of  the  garden,  the  perfection 
of  floral  beauty — what  an  endles  diversity  of 
form,  color,  size  and  fragraneo  !  And  yet 
naturalists  tell  us  that  all  of  these  varieties 
have  beer,  produced  from  a  single  parent 
stock,  by  science  coming  to  the  aid  of  horti- 
cultue,  and  laboring  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience through  a  series  of  years. 


Fix  the  Garden  for  Winter. 

Go  through  the  whole  county  at  this  season, 
and  you  will  find  ninety-nine  gardens  out  of 
every  hundred,  the  most  unsightly  spots  on 
the  farm  and  about  the  village  dwellings  and 
so  they  will  be  all  through  the  Winter. — 
Here  are  standing  mutilated  stalks  of  plants 
—  too  many  of  then  weed  stalks — there  is  a 
mass  of  potato  vines,  literally  "lying  around 
loose."  Here  are  cabbage-leaves,  corn-stubs, 
onion-tops,  etc.;  there  are  hills  and  mounds 
of  earth,  produced  in  digging  beets,  carrots, 
and  other  roots.  Only  a  deep  snow  will  cover 
the  garbage,  and  give  a  pleasant  look  to  the 
spot  which  wafi  so  attractive  during  the  recent 
growing  season.  In  the  Spring  all  this  trash 
will  be  gathered,  the  ground  leveled  and  ra- 
ked, and  the  gardens  will  look  cheerful  again, 
though  not  a  plant  or  leaf  has  yet  appeared. 

But  why  not  do  the  "cleaning- up"  now  ? — 
It  will  take  no  more  timo  than  in  Spring, 
and  how  much  batter  the  garden  will  appear 
all  through  the  cheerless  winter.  Just  try  the 
effect  of  gathering  the  rubbish  and  putting  ic 
in  a  heap  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  ;  or 
laying  it  evenly  over  strawberry  or  aspara- 
gus plots  ;  rake  off  the  surface  of  the  beds 
smooth  and  level,  unless  you  ridge  the 
ground,  as  rcommended  elsewhere;  fix  up 
the  walks  or  alley  a  little,  and  leave  the 
whole  with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
recently  prepared  and  planted.  A  few- 
hour's  work  of  this  kiud.  done  now,  will  save 
so  much  time  in  the  Spring  ;  the  ground  will 
dry  out  earlier,  than  if  partially  covered  up 
with  leaves  and  rubbish:  and  the  cir1ti<ated 
look  will,  even  in  Winter,  constantly  afford  a 
kind  of  pleasure,  similar  to  that  experienced 
when  one  has  finished  making  garden  in  the 
Spring,  and  is  looking  for  the  coming  crepx. 
Aincr.  Agriculturist. 
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S^°  The  Postage  on  the  N.  C.  Planter  is 
J  cent  on  each  No.  if  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  £  cent  on  each  No.  if  not  paid  till 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Six  cents,  paid  in 
advance.,  will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year, 
to  any  place  out  of  the  State. 


To  Subscribers. 

The  N.  C.  Planter  is  published  strictly 
upon  the  cash  in  advance  principle,  and  is 
not  sent  to  old  or  new  subscribers  unless 
they  conform  to  our  rule  in  this  respect. — 
But  as  so  many  of  our  subscribers  for  the 
past  year  have  not  renewed,  we  hate  conclu- 
ded to  send  the  January  number  to  all  of 
them,  hoping  that  those  who  have  not  yet 
done  so,  will,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  for- 
ward us  $1  for  1859,  for  themselves,  and  oth- 
er names  also,  if  they  can.  If  there  be  any 
who  do  not  intend  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions, we  ask,  &.s  an  act  of  justice,  they  will 
return  to  us  this  number.  Those  who  have 
not  renewed,  will  find  a  cross  mark  opposite 
their  names. 


The  Holidays  have  interfered  with 
issuing  the  present  No,  of  the  Planter  at  the 
usual  period,  and  we  are  therefore  a  little 
behind  time  in  its  publication.  The  succeed- 
ing Nos.  will,  however,  be  issued  the  week 
before  the  month  of  their  date,  as  has  been 
our  custom.  We  had  hoped  the  delay  would 
have  given  time  for  all  our  subscribers  to 
renew,  and  also  add  new  names  to  our  list. 
Some  of  them  have  renewed  and  sent  us 
handsome  clubs  along  with  their  subscrip- 
tions; but  the  large  majority  have  not  re- 
newed their  own  subscriptions,  or  sent  us 
the  names  of  other  subscribers. 

This  is  very  discouraging ;  but  having 
"  put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  we  will  not  turn 
back,"  at  least  for  this  year?    We  will  try 


the  State  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  North 
Carolina  Planters  one  year  moro,  to  see  if 
they  will  not  support  one  home  journal,  de- 
voted especially  to  their  interests  and  pur- 
suits. 

AVe  know  the  North  Carolina  Planter  is 
not  all  that  the  Farmers  of  the  State  would 
have  it  be  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  every 
thing  we  desire  to  make  ic.  Bui  we  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  man  who  wanted  to 
build  a  larger  and  better  house,  but  did 
not  have  the  means  to  do  it  with.  We 
have  not  been  supported  sufficiently  to  keep 
up  the  little  house  we  already  occupy  ;  but 
we  say  again  to  the  Farmeis  and  Planters  of 
North  Carolina,  if  you  will  come  to  our  aid 
as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  you,  we  will 
"  pull  down  our  old  barn  and  put  up  a  new" 
and  commodious  one,  and  £11  it  full  of  rich 
and  precious  things  that  shall  increase  your 
wealth  and  happiness  a  hundred  fold. — 
Reader,  will  you  not  come  to  the  rescue  ? 
Can't  you  send  us  a  dozen  or  twenty  subscri- 
bers by  next  mail?  One  or  two  or  six,  or 
any  number  will  be  thankfully  received. 


Our  Second  Volume. 


The  present  No.  commences  the  second 
volume  of  the  North  Carolina  Planter. — 
Were  we  influenced  by  the  patronage  given 
the  work  during  the  past  year,  we  should 
decline  any  further  risk  in  publishing  a 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  journal.  But 
we  believe  the  Planters  of  the  State  will 
come  up  to  its  support,  and  are  determined 
to  give  the  work  another  year's  trial. 

We  want  to  make  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  the  best  Agricultural  journal  in  the 
country.  We  cannot  do  this,  unless  thobe 
who  are  interested  in  its  continuance  will 
give  us  their  aid.     How  may  they  do  this? 

First— by  giving  us  a  large  subscription 
list.  This  will  put  us  in  possession  of  funds 
to  make  such  improvements  as  we  desire  to 
effect.  Give  us  two  or  three  thousand  sub- 
scribers, and  we  will  improve,  enlarge  and 
illustrate  our  Planter  equal  to  the  best  joui* 
nals  of  its  class. 
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Secondly — By  contributing  to  its  columns. 
Every  one  can  say  something  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  if  this  be  done,  all  will  be 
mutually  iuterested  and  profited.  If  each 
of  our  subscribers  would  help  us  in  this  re- 
spect, we  could  give  them  a  journal  of  far 
more  importance  to  them  than  any  ever  pub- 
lished. 

May  we  not  confidently  rely  upon  every 
one  sending  us  a  lis'  of  subscribers,  and 
also  forwarding  something  for  publication  ? 
We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  who  desire  that  a 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  journal  should 
be  sustained,  to  give  us  all  the  aid  in  their 
power,  and  to  give  it  to  us  noio. 


Sowing  Clover  and  Grass  Seed. 

— i — - 
Experience  has   demonstrated,  we   think, 

that  January  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
grass  and  clover  seed  ;  selecting,  of  course, 
that  particular  time  when  the  severe  frosts 
are  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  pre- 
sents cracks  and  fissures  denoting  this  fact. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  first  rain  that 
falls  covers  up  the  seeds,  and  they  are  then 
protected  from  the  rigid  weather  that  may 
follow,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  to  bring  it  up.  AVhen 
aown  in  March  or  even  in  February,  a  warm 
"spell"  may  cause  them  to  sprout  up,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  most  critical  stage 
of  the  young  plant  is  while  it  is  in  the  sprout. 
But  if  the  seed  sown  in  January  have  a  suf- 
ficient covering  to  protect  the  germs,  as  they 
generally  have,  they  are  exempt  from  dan- 
der by  frost. 

The  Southern  Farmer  cites  'the  following, 
to  prove  the  safety  and  superior  advantages 
of  early  sowing :  One  has  only  to  observe  the 
course  of  nature  in  the  case  of  volunteer 
clover.  After  a  clove;  follow,  the  seed  near 
the  surface  will  come  up  during  the  fall,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  the  voung  phnts  are  thrown  out  of 
the  ground,  and  few  of  them  survive  till 
spring.  Other  seed,  with  a  little  deeper  cov- 
ering of  earth,  will  have  their  vegetation  re- 
tarded till  the   warm   weather  of  February 


and  March.  Volunteer  clover,  from  seed 
that  has  lain  in  the  ground  all  winter,  is 
scarcely  ever  known  to  fail.  It  is  proof 
against  late  frosts,  and  the  parching  droughts 
of  summer.  Should  not  this  fact  teach  far- 
mers a  lesson  in  a  mattar,  the  success  of 
which  depends  on  so  many  contingencies? 

The  same   general   rules  hold  good   in  re- 
gard to  grass  seeds,   such  as  timothy,    herds 
grass,  orchard  grass,  &c,  when  designed  for 
grazing.     To  lay   down  a  meadow    requires 
altogether  a  different    treatment,    and  is  not 
to  be  considered   in  the  present   connection. 
We  have  succeeded  very  well  in  sowing  grass 
seeds  with  the  earliest  seeding  of  wheat,  say 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  October.     The 
plants  being  of  the  structure  as  wheat,  will 
then  have    time  to  acquire    strength  of  root 
sufficient  to    withstand    the    alternation   of 
freezing  and  thawing.     But  when  early  fall 
seeding   cannot  be  effected,  the  best   time  is 
January,  with  clover.     If  done  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, nothing  but  disappointment  will  be  the 
result  in  this  climate.     We    have  often    had 
occasion  Jo  wonder  that   timothy  and    heids 
grass  are  not   more  frequently  sowed  on  our 
highlands.     They  afford  fine  herbage  for  cat- 
tle.    One  of  the  finest   pastures  we  ever  saw 
was  a  sod  of  herds  grass  on  thin  high  ground, 
which  lasted   for  years.     This  grass  thrives 
much  better    on  cold  moist    soils  than    any 
other,  whtther  highland  or   lowland.     Tim- 
othy grows  well,  even  in  our  climate,  on  any 
good  improved    land.     Orchard    grass  only 
succeeds  in  \ery    rich  soils,    and    then  it  af- 
fords an  abundance  of  the  best  grazing.     It 
is  the  best  grass  for  standing  lots,  on  which 
it  will  hold  its  own,  under  the  severest  pres- 
sure of  the  proof,  for  a  long  period. 


Planla'iion  "Work  for  January. 

We  glean  the  following  important  sugges- 
tions from  the  January  No.  of  the  "Cotton 
Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South:" 

"Every  planter  to  succeed  well  and  satis- 
factory to  himself,  must  have  his  plans  and 
appliances  for  the  crop  systematized  and  ar- 
ranged in  advauce  of  his  operations.  This  \» 
the  appropriate  work  of  the  beginning  of 
January.  The  plantation  should  now  bo 
traversed  carefully,  every  defective  point  no 
ted,  and  the  whole  plotted  out  on  paper. — 
Thus  you  have  before  you,  for  constant  re- 
ference at  any  moment;  a  map  of  your  future 
field  of  operations.     New  drains  to  be  laid 
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out  at  certain  points, — defects  in  the  level- 
ling of  your  rows  to  be  amended, — at  certain 
other  points  subsoiling,— and  again  in  some 
other  quarter  a  resupply  of  fertilization. — 
These,  and  innumerable  others  of  similar 
character,  are  matters,  inconsiderable  of 
themselves,  but  their  neglect  wasteth  the 
soil,  and,  like  moths,  devour  yourcrops.  Nor 
are  they  defects  that  may  be  attended  to  and 
amended  at  any  time  during  the  year  ;  they 
require  your  vigilant  and  prompt  attention 
now  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  season. 

Well'^with  these  preliminary  and  kindly 
suggested  reflections,  we  suppose  you  have 
arranged  and  platted  off  in  the  programme 
of  your  plantation  work  for  the  year,  your 
fields  for  cotton  and  for  grain.  The  first  im- 
portant duty,  then,  after  righting  up  your 
fences,  clearing  out  your  ditches,  and  remov- 
ing all  fallen  timber,  where  there  may  be 
any,  is  to  grade  ditch  and  horizontal  any 
fields  whereon  this  all  important  work  may 
not  have  been  previously  done.  It  is  folly 
in  the  extreme  to  attempt  or  expect  to  im- 
prove land,  where  rain  water  either  accumu- 
lates and  remains  for  any  length  of  time^ 
ponded,  or  where  it  (rain  water)  so  runs  off 
as  to  wash  the  land,  and  with  it  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  This  is  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  im 
provement.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  however 
well  you  may  have  done  everything  else,  this 
important  step  neglected  and  you  have  stop- 
ped short  of  the  goal  of  certain  success.  _  If 
we  were  to  write  out  our  system  of  plantation 
improvements  in  aphorisms, the  captionshould 

be,  ALLOW  NO  RAIN  WATER  TO  RUN  ON  CULTI- 
VATED lands  !  This  system  of  grade  ditching 
and  horizontal  culture  which  we  practice.and 
about  which  we  talk  so  much,  and  always 
first!  is  simple  and  easy  enough  to  practice  ; 
as  intelligent  planters  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  finding  out  who  try  it. 

With  us  it  is  not  material  what  instrument 
or  system  you  adopt  to  grade  ditch  or  hori- 
zontalize  your  land.  The  regular  and  perfect 
performance  of  the  work  is  the  great  deside- 
ratum. 

We  cannot  close  this  branch  of  the  -work 
for  January,  without  impressing  upon  our 
readers  the  importance  of  perfectly  level  rows, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  level  culture  ;  your 
grade  ditches  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  as 
guard  drains  nnd  protectors  of  the  soil,  can- 
not be  done  too  deep.  The  best  of  plows,  such 
as  are  adapted  to  your  soil, drawn  by  two  good 
mules  at  least,  will  so  prepare  your  land  as 
to  enable  it  to  absorb  all  the  rain  water  fall- 
ing on  it,  at  any  rate  you   need  fear  no  inju- 


rious washes,  protected  as  indicated    by    the 
guard  drains. 

The  fencing  of  the  plantation  should  be 
attended  to,  righted  up  properly,  and  all  the 
bushes  and  briars  cut  up  and  removed  ;  this 
is  economical  work,  and  adds  both  to  the 
looks  and  last  of  your  fence.  If  you  need  any 
new  rails  about  tho  plantation,  have  them 
made  from  the  fallen  trees  in  the  fields, where 
there  be  any.  All  low,  wet  places,  such  as 
ponds  and  wet  swampy  heads,  should  be 
ditched,  cleaned  up  and  prepared  for  the 
plow;  these  spots  being  low,  are  usually  the 
deposit  for  tho  vegetable  mould  that  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  adjacent  higher  places 
by  the  rains  of  ages.  Undrained,  the  soil, 
though  rich  io  all  the  elements  of  our  crops, 
is  sour  and  in  an  unfit  stats  for  cultivation  ; 
uncleared,  they  are  ugly  places  in  the  field  ; 
overgrown  with  briarsand  other  brush  wood, 
they  become  the  hiding  places  of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  our  crops,  growing  on  the  higher  land 
around.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  clear  up 
all  such  ugly  but  rich  places,  and  to  secure 
their  productiveness  it  is  entirely  necessary 
to  ditch  them  out.  If  they  be  springy  and 
supplied  with  water  draining  from  the  adja- 
cent hills,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  head  or 
semi  circular  ditch  will  be  found  necessary 
at  that  line  all  along  round  the  margin,  where 
the  water  makes  its  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face, into  this  ditch  of  the  proper  depth  — 
which  experience  will  very  soon  indicate  — 
the  water  will  all  be  collected,  and  then  may 
pass  off  by  a  main  drain  through  the  must 
convenient  locality  to  the  slough  or  creek. 

Manure. — January  is  the  proper  tiaie  to 
commence  hauling  out  manure.  Let  all  the 
compost  manure  bo  thrown  up  in  heaps,  that 
is  on  your  lots,  preparatory  to  hauling  out, 
and  preparatory  further  to  re-filling  in  with 
trash  and  leaves  from  the  forest.  In  addition 
to  the  level  culture  and  deep  plowing,  j  ou 
should  make  it  a  fixed  principle  to  make  and 
apoly  as  much  manure  to  your  land  as  possi- 
ble. This  thing  of  making  and  applying  ma- 
nure, when  it  becomes  a  systematized  prin- 
ciple of  the  plantation,  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tice the  most  economical,  as  well  as  tho  nioi-t 
profitable  part  of  the  operations  of  the  plan- 
tation ;  because  it  involves,  as  every  intelli- 
gent and  wise  planter  will  very  soon  perceive, 
a  properly  arranged  system  of  rotation  crops, 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  stock  for  teams 
and  meat  for  the  hinds,  which  stock  in  proper 
proportion  aid,  in  turn,  to  make  the  reecssa- 
ry  compost  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  We  shall  n>>t  here  institute  an  argu- 
ment on  the  variou*,  or  any  particular  theory 
iff  manuring,  all  of  which  have  their  theme- 
i  ic  advocates  ;  what  we  have  found  in  pra> 
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tice,  however,  to  contribute  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  plantation  in  all  things,  we  com 
mend  to  our  readers.  Horizontal  culture,  a 
proper  system  of  shift  and  rotation  of  crops, 
deep  plowing  in  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
and  extensive  compost  manuring,  constitute, in 
the  present  state  of  our  agricultural  knowl- 
edge, the  most  economic,  and  surest  system 
of  plantation  improvement. 

Cotton  Seed.— In  this  connection,  manu- 
ring, we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  you 
the  importance  of  husbanding  your  cotton 
seed,  as  the  very  best  manure  you  can  pro- 
cure. Cotton  seed  are  regarded  by  the  plan- 
ting interest  of  the  country  as  &  very  incon- 
siderable matter,  a  kind  of  five  to  ten  or  fifteen 
cent  per  bushel  affair!  But  the  American 
Cotton  Planter  has  again  and  again  told 
you  differently,  and  the  Cotton  Planter 
aid  Son,  reiterates  the  fact  again  this  Janu- 
ary, that  cotton  seed  are  just  as  certainly 
worth  1  to2  cents  per  lb.  for  manure,  as  Guano 
is  2  to  3  cents  per  lb.  This  is  a  question  of 
the  first  importance  te  the  cotton  planters  of 
the  country,  and  we  intend  to  argue  it  fully, 
as  we  intend  to  remain  no  longer  misunder- 
stood. 

Cotton  seed  makes  the  best  manure  we 
have,  and  properly  applied,  none  more  cer- 
tain. We  say  the  best,  because  they  con- 
tain the  very  elements  of  the  crops  you  cul- 
tivate. 

Now  for  the  assertion,  that  when  properly 
applied,  there  is  no  fertilizer  more  certainly 
remunerating.  First,  they  are  not  properly 
applied  when  thrown  out  as  ginned,  to  lie 
exposed  to  the  weather,  rains  and  wind,  and 
rot,  as  is  common  over  the  country!  they 
are  not  properly  applied  when  thrown  on  or 
in  the  hill  in  handfulls  !  they  are  not  proper - 
h/  applied  in  any  way  which  does  not  allow 
the  planter  to  obtain  for  his  crops  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  possess!  How  then,  says  the 
reader,  may  we  apply  them  properly  and  get 
all  the  benefit  from  them,  they  so  richly 
promise  ?  First,  keep  them  under  cover 
carefully  as  you  gin  them,  and  apply  them 
to  your  soil  early,  and  in  their  green  or  live 
state.  Second,  haul  them  out  on  your  land, 
horizontalized,  during  this  month  or  early  in 
February  at  furthest — allowing  30  to  35 
bushels  to  the  ere,  quito  enough — then  run 
off  your  rows,  horizontally,  and  in  that  fur- 
row run  a  sub-soil  plow,  drawn  by  two  good 
,n„tos — then  let  your  hands,  enough  to  do 
the  work,  sow  your  cotton  seed  in  these  fur- 
rows or  rows,  live  to  six  times  as  thick,  as 
3ecd  are  usually  sown  for  planting.  List 
two  furrows  on  this  with  a  small  shovel  plow, 
to  break  the  land  close  and  good — then  run 
Around  this  list  or  ridge    [each  row]    with  a 


turn  plow  and  let  it  so  remain  till  planting 
time  for  either  corn  or  cotton.  You  have 
now  in  this  ridge,  regularly  distributed  along 
the  row,  the  very  elements  of  a  good  crop, 
to  decay  just  where  you  need  it,  neither  to 
be  evaporated  by  the  sun's  rays  nor  learhed 
out  by  the  rains,  but  to  remain  there  leaven- 
ing up  the  soil  light  and  rich,  preparatory 
for  the  seed  at  planting  time  and  the  ^  ow- 
ing crop.  At  planting  time  you  run  ar  und 
the  tied  two  other  turn  furrows,  and  you  have 
the  bed  ready  for  the  drill  and  the  seed; — - 
Thus  properly  applied,  you  lose  nothing  in 
labor,  evaporation  or  leaching  ;  your  growing 
crop  of  either  young  corn  or  cotton  gets  the 
food,  this  rich,  $1,25  per  gallon  oil!  ju<t  as 
it  needs  it — neither  too  rapidly  when  rain- 
ing or  too  firey  when  dry,  but  just  as  vour 
horse  or  pig  receives  his  food  from  d;.y  to 
day  to  healthy  growth  and  fattening. 

Now  this  is  all  plain  enough,  every  plan- 
ter can  understand  it— every  one  can  have 
it  done,  and  every  one  in  this  way  may  cer. 
tainly  realized  an  incrased  production  in 
corn  or  cotton  of  30  cents  per  bushel  for  his 
cotton  seed,  and  his  land  left  in  better  con- 
dition for  the    next  crop. 


From  the  American  Farmer, 
Work  for  the  Month. 


WIIEAT  fields. 
Look  to  these  and  keep  the  water-furrows 
open.  It  is  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  which 
usually  causes  water-killing.  If  you  have 
had  "fly"  in  the  Fall,  graze  closely  with 
sheep  and  other  stock,  except  when  the 
ground  is  soft. 

TOBACCO. 

Contiuue  to  strip  tobacco  whenever  it  may 
be  in  order,  and  despatch  the  work,  observ- 
ing the  cautions  and  suggestions  given  last 
month.  Get  stuff  for  hogshead  siding  and 
heading,  so  that  they  may  be  in  readiness 
without  consuming  more  valuable  time  later 
in  the  season.  The  timber  for  hoops  should 
not  be  cut  until  you  are  about  to  use  it. 

TOBACCO  BEDS. 

Have  brush  and  wood  for  burning  tobacco 
beds,  cut  early  ;  and  take  the  first  opportu- 
nitp  of  the  groand  being  in  proper  order  to 
burn  and  prepare  your  beds  for  seeding. — 
There  not  unfrequently  occurs  a  spell  of 
weather  in  this  month,  'when  the  ground  will 
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Capt.  Wilkes'  Report. 


be  in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  again  i 

before  April.  Many  planters  now  think  |  ^  ^—^  ]e  ~ fmn  C;ipt  Chai.]os 
that  the  necessity  of  burning  is  superseded  ,  ^^  ^  .g  connccted  with  the  Commis- 
by  a  heavy  dressing  of  Guano.  It  is  applied  sion  appointed  to  examine  the  Deep  Rher 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  to  :  rflgionj  jn  reference  t0  the  establishment  o 
the  acre,  and  chopped  in  when  booing.  Top. K— j  workshops  ther6j  we  copy  from  the 
dressings  of  guano  are  used  too,    with  good  ;  FayettevilIe  Observer.   It  is,  as  he  says,  only 


effect,  after  the  plants  are  up.  If  guano  be 
not  used,  a  good  compost  of  well-rutted  sta- 
ble and  other  manures  which  have  beea  kept 
Free  from  grass  seeds  should  be  chopped  in 
at  .seeding  time,  and  should  be  prepared  now 
for  the  purpose  of  top-dressing  in  the  Spring. 
Cob  Blackistone.  of  St.  Mary's  county,  an 
experienced  planter,  applies  the  freshest  sta- 
ble manure,  using  wheat  straw  in  his  racks 
while  it  is  accumulating,  dresses  his  beds 
when  ready  for  sowing  with  this,  and  sows 
the  seed  on  top  of  the  manure.  He  has 
practised  this  method  with  much  sttcces  for 
many  years. 

Planting  trees,  &C. 
If  you  have   trees  to  plant  in    Spring,  dig 
out  the  holes  in    any  suitable    weather  ;  the 


a  synopsis  of  his  official  report,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  examinations.  As  it  contains  in 
formation  upon  a  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  State,  it  should  Lc 
read  by  everybody.  The  propriety  and  pol- 
icy of  the  State's  granting  aid  to  the  Deep 
River  scheme,  is  here  made  too  palpable  and 
plain  to  be  overlooked  by  our  present  Legis- 
lature. 

Washington,  Dec.  24,  1858. 
To  the  Hon.  Warren  Winslow. 

My  dear  Sir: — I  take  great  pleasure 
in  answering  your  letter  relative  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Deep  River  Country,  which 
I  am  now  enabled  to  do  as  my  Report  is  fin- 
earth  will  be  better  for  exposure  to  the  frost  j  ished>  and  Wlll  be  handed  to  the  Department 
—and  let  there  be  no  over-haste  to  prevent  for  preseiltatioa  to  Congress  after  the  Holi. 
this  being  well  done.  Set  stakes  near  the  |  days_  This_  y(m  understand)  is  unofficiaI, 
trees  planted  out  during  the  past  autumn,  |  and  win  be  a  ghort  6ynopsi8)  which  will  give 
and  fasten  the  trees  to  them,  securely,  with  j  you  a  correcj.  idea  ofthe  resultof  my  exami, 
ropes  of  straw,  to  prevent  the  evils  produced    nation>     0wing  to  the  dclay  £  receiving  the 


by  the  winter  wiuds.     Turn  over  and  exam- 


specimens  from  the  Deep  River  Country,  the 


ine  all  piles  of  weeds  and  other  trash,  and  j  anaiysis  0f  the  coals  and  ores  has  postponed 
kill  the  field  mice  you  will  be  sure  to  find  in  my  official  report  much  longer  than  I  antici- 
some  of  them.     Fill  a  bag   with  straw  for  a  \  pated,  and  some  time  must  still  elapse  after 

cushion,  and  get  down  on  your  knees,     with     •■  •    i       i   i  ■      i    c       ■*  i  i  r  i    j  i 

j    -,•       A  .    , *5  „    ,         .UJ        ,  ',  ,  it  is  handed  in,  before  it  can  be  published  bv 

kmte  ana  brad  awl  or  other  probe,  and  hunt  l 

up  the  grub  at  his  mischievous  work  in  your  ,  Congress,  on  account  ofthe  engraving  of  the 
peach  trees.  j  Maps  and  Sections  of  the  Geological  forma- 

manures.  tion. 

Gather  materials  fur  manure  from  any  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  situation 
source  at  command.  Secure  the  hog-pen  \  of  the  Deep  River  district,  but  you  must  be 
manure- as  suggested  last  month.     See    that  ,,  T  i        i-    ,     •  ., 

the  scouring  on  your  houses  throws  the  wa  i  aware  as  wel1  aa  l  am,  how  little  is  really 
ter  well  off,  and  that  the  strength  of  your  i  known  of  its  geographical  position  as  well 
yard  manures  is  not  washed  out  by  it.  j  as  its  valuable   productions,  and  the  apathy 

lime  and  ashes.  [  with  which  all  its  improvements  for  accessi 

If  you  have  either  of  these  manures  to  ap-  j  bility  to  this   district  have  beon  viewed,  on 

ph.   they    maybe    spread    at  any    time  on    *■,  t    c  •  c^*„    ,*.  i  *i 

jVi?     ,*    .  .    ,      .  J     ,  .         ,     the  part  or  many  in  your  fetate,  and  the  pre- 
It  the  larad  is  to    be  cultivated  J 


gn        land 


this    sear-on,  wait  till    it  is  ploughed. 
same  may  be  said  of  other  manures. 


The!    jndice  which    has   existed  against   it,  from 
I  the  appropriations  having  been  lavishly  and 
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uselessly  expended  in  the  construction  of  in- 
efficient Dams  and  insecure  Locks,  which 
were  found  inadequate  to  bear  their  own 
weight,  without  the  force  of  water. 

These  mishaps  and  procrastinations  have 
acted  very  unfavorably  in  preventing  appro- 
priations being  made  by  the  Legislature,  as 
well  as  deterring  individuals  from  subscri- 
bing towards  these  great  and  useful  works. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  yet  many  who  en- 
tertain doubts,  and  are  unwilling  to  give 
their  money  and  exertions  or  credence  to  the 
truth  which  has  been  fully  brought  to  light 
by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  Mr.  Wm  Mc- 
Clnne  in  sinking  the  shaft  at  Egypt;  this 
fully  established  the  existence  of  the  veins  of 
coal,  and  left  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exis- 
tence of  a  coal  basin  and  large  quantities  of 
the  best  bitumious  coal  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  iron  ores  which  had  been  noticed 
by  Prof.  Emmons,  the  State  Geologist,  in 
many  localities,  and  I  can  now  add  that  it  ia 
fuliy  confirmed  by  the  recent  examination  of 
the  Commission  :  indeed  there  are  few  places 
to  be  found  in  our  country  where  there  is  such 
a  concentration  of  material,  and  which  can 
be  mined  with  so  little  toil  and  expense  ;  an 
abundance  of  the  best  fuel,  consisting  of 
charcoal  and  the  mineral  coals  susceptible  of 
being  advantageously  coked,  in  great  variety 
and  quantity  for  all  purposes  cf  the  arts  as 
well  as  all  domestic  uses. 

Although  these  deposites  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  Deep  River  Country  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  vast  fields  and  moun- 
tains of  these  minerals  in  our  Western  States, 
yet  owing  to  their  position,  proximity  to  mar- 
ket and  adaptability  to  many  purposes  of 
the  arts,  it  is  far  before  them  in  value,  of 
great  interest  to  your  State,  and  I  consider 
of  National  importance. 

The  outcrop  of  the  bituminous  coal  has 
been  traced  18  miles,  and  five  seams  of  coal 
found  at  the  surface.  The  shaft  at  Egypt  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  460  feet  and  includes 
the  lower  coal  seam,  and  by  it  we  are  assured 
'.hat  there  are  four  coal  seams,  two  having 
united  as  they  descended;  the  largest  is 
there  found  to  be  G  feet  wide,  separated  from 
the  others  by  beds  of  carbonate  of  iron  known 
as  the  "Black  Band." 

The  conl  kas  been  proved  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  of  bituminous  coals.  It  is  a  shining 
•lean  coal,  resembling  the  best  specimens  of 
Cumberland;  it  ignites  easily,  burns  with  a 
lirighr,  clear  combustion,  and  leaves  very  lit- 
tle ash  :  it  swells  and  alglutinates,  making  a 
hollow  fire  ;  is  a  desirable  coal  for  the  parlor 
i  .'.to  and  for  blacksmiths'  use  ;  is  well  adap- 
«d  for  fuel,  cooking  and  oil;  and  is  superior 


to  most  coals  for  the  production  of  gas,  for 
which  it  will  be  in  great  demand  ;  it  is  al- 
most entirely  free  from  sulphur;  its  coke  is 
light  and  porous  ;  when  rapidly  burned,  it 
inclines  to  smelt  and  flow,  but  when  under 
slow  combustion  it  does  not  exhibit  this  ten- 
dency, which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  bitumen  ;  it  does  not  easi- 
ly disintegrate  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

I  think  every  one  who  visits  this  coal  field 
must  be  satisfied  from  the  regularity  of  its 
seams,  and  the  dimunition  of  the  dip  as  it 
descends,  (proved  to  be  some  S  or  10  degrees 
in  the  shaft  of  Egypt, which  is  1500  feet  with- 
in the  outcrop,)  that  its  seams  conform  to  the 
shape  of  a  basin,  or  trough-,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  greatest  depth  will  lie  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  axis  of  the  trough,  and  that 
this  valuable  mineral  does  not  enterid  to  such 
depths  as  to  render  its  mining  difficult,  but> 
on  the  contrary,  both  easy  and  profitable. 

The  ores  of  iron  consist  of  the  Black  Band, 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  Coal  seams,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  readily  mined  with  the  coal; 
Specular,  Hematic,  the  Argillaceous  and 
Magnetic  ores  are  all  found  to  be  rich,  and 
in  quantity,  and  for  iheir  manufacture,  be^ 
sides  the  mineral  coal,  there  is  abundance  of 
wood  for  charcoal;  the  uncleared  lands  of 
this  district  still  have  the  primitive  forest 
growing  upou  them,  and  charcoal  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  and  at  cheap  rate; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  thatthebest 
quality  of  iron  can  be  manufactured  there, 
and  that  there  is  no  locality  in  our  country 
where  a  better  and  cheaper  article  can  be 
produced.  Eire  clays  for  refractory  furnaces, 
building  materials  of  sandstone,  gneiss,  and 
granite,  millstone  grit  and  fine  sandstone, 
roofing  slates,  and  sands  for  the  manfacture 
of  glass,  and  porcelain  clay,  of  which  there 
ia  a  large  tract.  There  are  also  rich  copper 
mines  and  quarries  of  soap  stone  an.l  agal- 
matolite. 

The  proximity  of  the  Deep  River  country 
to  market  gives  it  great  advantages,  and  I 
think  insures  its  becoming  at  no  distant  day 
a  populous  manufacturing  district.  The 
bulk  of  coal  and  iron  in  its  raw  state  renders 
its  transportation  expensive,  and  will  cause 
the  erection  of  manufactories  on  the  spot, 
which  will  be  more  economical  and  profita- 
ble. I  am  of  opinion  that  when  such  is  the 
case,  very  little  coal  can  be  afforded  to  be 
shipped,  except  it  he  for  the  production 
gas,  which  may  he  aide  to  afford  the  price, 
it  will  command  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

I  would,  however,  remark,  that  all  the.se 
minerals  and  materials  are  valueless,  unless 
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the  routes  are  opened  and  every  convenience 
afforded  to  reach  the  district,  not  only  with 
easj  and  safe  transportation,  but  in  the 
quickest  possible  time  from  all  parts  of  your 
State;  and  unless  this  ia  effected  they  must 
remain  entirely  dormant. 

I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  cannot 
be  expedient  for  the  General  Government  to 
establish  machine  shops  for  the  construction 
of  machinery,  &c,  &c,  for  naval  vessels, 
until  this  district  is  shown  to  be  accessible 
from  every  direction.  The  completion  of 
your  Western  Railroad  and  slack-water  nav- 
igation will  tend  in  a  g -eat  measure  to  give 
the  facilities  for  speedy  and  sure  transpor- 
tation for  both  passengers  and  freight. 

To  acquire  some  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  coal,  and  allowing  but  half  the  width  of 
the  basin  for  the  extent  of  the  coal,  we  shall 
have  an  area  of  75  square  miles ;  this  gives 
an  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  mineral 
wealth  locked  up  in  this  district.  Surely  no 
legislature  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  ex- 
pedite its  development  by  any  means  in  its 
power. 

Although  we  have  no  actual  proof  to  offer, 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extent 
of  the  coal  must  underlie  the  basin.  I  was 
desirous  to  place  beyond  question,  and  had 
it  been  in  my  power  I  should  have  ordered 
borings  to  be  made,  considering  it  of  great 
importance  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  appropriation  to  meet  this 
expenditure,  it  could  not  bo  made. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  short  synopsis,  I 
will  close,  referring  you  to  my  official  Report 
for  the  particulars   of  my   examination  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  WILKES. 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter, 
The  Grasses  and  their  Functions. 

BY  PROF.  E.  EMJI0NS. 

poa  pratensis — Spear  Grass — Green  Meadow 
Grass — June  Grass — Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
Description. — Stem  smooth,  erect,  terete, 
surmounted  by  a  rather  spreading  crowded 
oaniele,  whose  jpikelets  are  ovate,  acute, 
and  crowded  on  the  branchlets  ;  from  two  to 
Sva  flowered;  glumes  unequal,  sharply  acu- 
minate, lower  paleae  five  nerved,  leaves 
smooth  and  flat ;  the  seed  is  oblong  and  free; 
root  perennial  and  creeping.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  light  green  color,  with  spikelets 
which  are  frequently  purplish.     Our  cut  re- 


presents  the  plant  in  a  stage  rather  past  its 
flowering  period. 

This  perennial  grass  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  has  become  extensively  naturalized  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  particularly  at  home  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  especially  in  the  limestone  re- 
gions of  those  States.  It  extends,  however, 
throughout  all  the  Atlantic  States,  as  far 
south  as  Charleston,  where,  according  to 
Elliott,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
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inches,  and  where  it  makes  a  fine  winter 
grass.  It  is  here  remarkable  for  its  deep 
green  color,  and  soft  succulent  leaves.  It 
bears  the  summer  heat  in  close  rich  soils, 
and  wants  only  size  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  planter  and 
farmer.  As  it  is  perennial,  its  essential 
value  is  increased,  and  deserves  more  partic- 
ularly to  be  cultivated,  and  becomes  thereby 
a  greater  acquisition  to  his  resources  for 
food  for  his  stock.  Of  this  grass  we  haye 
seen  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  in  the  midland  counties  of  the 
State.  Of  the  western,  experience  abun- 
dantly proves  its  special  adaptation.     This 

grass  in  Western  New  York  continues  green 
and  fresh  as  late  as  December.     It  is  there- 
fore, probable,    that   in    a   large  portion   of 
Western    North    Carolina   it    will    continue 
growing  most  of  the  winter,  especially  where 
it  becomes  perfectly  rooted  and  has  acquired 
strength  from  age.     There  is  one  peculiarity 
of  this  plant  which   should   be   particularly 
stated;  it  sends  up  its  flower  stalk  early  in 
June,  and  soon  matures   its  seed,  but  after- 
wards it  continues  to   furnish  herbage  with- 
out attempting  to  flower;  and  hence,  during 
its  growth  it  gives   a  fine  thick  bottom  of 
leaves.     This  not  only  fits  it  for  grazing,  but 
becomes  thereby  adapted  for  yards,  where  a 
green  turf  is   desirable.     This   grass  is  not 
so  particular  in  its  selection  of  soils  as  timo- 
thy ;  it  grows  upon  dry  knowls  as  well  as  in 
moist  places,  though  a  limestone  soil  seems 
to  be  its  favorite  spot.     Any  good  soil  is  ac 
ceptable,  and  if  furnished  it  bears  with  the 
heat  of  this  climate  and  stands  very  well  the 
drouths  to  which   it  is  subject.     In  this  cli- 
mate, however,  the  quantity  of  hay  which  it 
produces  is  small,  but  as  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce herbage  freely  after  it  has  seeded,  it  be- 
comes eminently  adapted  to  pasturage,  and 
is  also  especially  fitted   for  lawns  and  door 
yards. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  blue  grass  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  requires  three 
years  to  acquire  maturity  ;  and  hence,  to 
admit  hogs  to  feed  upon  it  while  it  is  ac- 
quiring strength  and  maturity  may  be  fatal 
to  success.  So  also,  it  is  not  fitted  to  the 
alternate  system  of  husbandry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  timo  it  takes  to  reach  a  ma- 
ture state.  In  shaded  yards  and  pastures  it 
grows  the  best,  which  is  particularly  seen 
in  the  wooded  pastures  of  Kentucky.  In 
August  it  takes  a  new  and  vigorous  shoot 
upwards,  and  continues  to  grow  till  stopped 


by  winter  frosts  ;  and  when  apparently  dry 
and  dead  it  furnishes  beneath  the  snow  a 
good  and  nutritious  food  for  mules,  sheep' 
and  other  stock.  If  designed  for  hay,  it 
should  be  cut  late  in  flower,  and  if  mixed 
with  clover  they  yield  a  middling  quantity 
of  fodder.  It  is  probable  that  June  grass  is 
not  so  nutritious  as  red  top,  but  it  is  certain 
that  all  kinds  of  stock  fatten  upon  it.  In 
Kentucky,  farmers  sow  it  in  September,  or 
February.  Its  seed  is  often  mixed  with 
timothy,  as  it  furnishes  a  ^o"d  mat  for  the 
protection  of  the  hitter.  Half  a  bushel  of 
the  seed  of  June  grass  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre.  By  mixing  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
the  pasture  may  be  earlier  fed  but  alternate- 
ly the  June  grass  takes  possession  of  the 
field. 


For  the  N.   C.  Planter. 
Messrs.  Editors: — While  so  many  of  our 
farmers  are  leaving  our  good  old  Corn  crops 
for  others  conceived  more  profitable,  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  &c,  I  still  retain  my 
veneration  and  confidence  for  the  true  and 
faithful  old  Indian  Corn  ;  aud   am  confident 
if  as  faithful   cultivation    be   given   ir,  us  is 
bestowed  on  the  others,  it  will   be  found  the 
most  remunerative   of  any.      The   truth  is, 
such  discrepancy  of  opinion   exists  as  to  the 
manner  of  cultivating  corn,  it  is  no  wonder 
so  many  say  "it  don't  pay."     It  is   rare  to 
find   in    a   neighborhood    any   two   farmers 
agreeing,  either  in  their  manner  of  cultiva- 
ting the  corn  crop,  or   in    the  particular  va- 
riety of  corn   that   they  cultivate.     The  dif- 
ferent  methods   of    corn    making    being  as 
various  as  the  soils  and   situations  on  which 
it  is  made.     We  are   far  from  thinking  that 
this  diversity  of  opinion  is   the  result  of  ig- 
norance or   empiricism,  the   subject   as  yet 
being  but  imperfectly  understood.     As  a  con- 
clusive proof  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found 
that  good  crops  are  made  under  mo&t  of  the 
different  systems  of  cultivation,  very  hear  as 
much  under  one  as  under  another.     1'iffot' 
ent  soils  require  different  treatment,  and  the 
skilful  and  judicious  farmer,  who  is  wedded 
to  no  particular  system,  will   vary  bis   mode 
of  cultivation  to  suit  the  different   kinds  of 
soil  in  the  several  nits  in  his  field,  or  perhaps 
iu  the  eanie  cut.     In  agriculture,  as   in   tl  e 
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other  arts  and  sciences,  thero  are  certain 
general  and  first  principles,  which,  when 
kept  steadily  in  view,  will  surely  lead  to  a 
happy  result.  Acting  on  theso  principles, 
though  the  means  differ,  being  modified  by 
circumstances  and  situations,  the  result  ar- 
rived  at  is  the  same. 

As  far  us  your  correspondent  can  lay  down 
rules  to  direct  in  a  matter  where  so  many 
circumstances,  and  even  the  difference  in  the 
seasons  require  such  frequent  departures 
from  them,  he  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

1st.  The  quality  of  the  land  must  be  con- 
sidered. That  must  be  good,  or  if  not,  it 
must,  be  rendered  so  by  manures.  The  skill 
of  the  farmer  may,  indeed,  carry  the  plant 
through  the  different,  stages  of  its  growth  on 
an  impoverished  soil,  but  how  different  is 
the  miserable,  sickly  abortion  of  a  crop  in 
appearance  fr  >ni  the  tall,  luxuriant  growth 
Ot  the  kinder  soil ;  and  how  different  the 
product,  the  empty  corn  houses  will  but  too 
plainly  declare.  The  ways  of  applying  ma- 
nure are  various.  The  land  may  be  top- 
dressed  with  it  at  any  time  to  advantage,  or 
it  may  be  spread  upon  tlif  land  just  previous 
to  pfoaghiog;  or  after  it  is  ploughed,  for 
corn.  Thereby  enabling  us  to  be  at  all  times 
engaged  in  using  tliat  important  auxiliary. 
As  regards  the  quality  of  the  manure,  the 
rotted  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  coarse  and 
unfermeuted  manuies,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  not  only  so  apparent,  but  it  fre- 
quently provs  injurious  by  checking  the 
growth  of"  the  plant,  and  causing  it  to  fire. 

2d.  The  hand  must  be  well  drained  where 
it  is  required  ;  excess  of  moisture  being  im* 
mical  to  all  vegetation  except  the  coarse 
grasses  and  weeds. 

3d.  The  land  must  be  well  ploughed.  As 
regards  the  best  time  and  mode  of  perform- 
ing that  operation,  the  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  ground  should  be  broken  up  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  I  have  not  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  speak  decidedly  on  that  subject, 
never  having  been  able  to  effect  fall  plough- 
ing to  any  considerable  extent  Some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  it — the  alternate 
action  of  the  frost  and  sun  injuring  by  evap- 
oration the  fertility  of  the  expo.-ed  soil.  If 
there  is  a  heavy  cover  upon  the  land,  it 
should  be  ploughed  in  autumn  ;  nothing  but. 
that,  ci  close  grazing,  will  prevent  the  de» 
gjtructive  ravages  of  t he  cut  worm  and  other 
insects.     When  ploughed  in  the  fall  or  early 

•inter,  the  land  shouid  be  re-ploughed  be1 


fore  planted,  and  hnrowed  if  necessary. — 
As  soon  as  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  winter 
is  over,  the  plough  should  be  started.  The 
land  then  is  mellow  and  spongy  from  the 
action  of  the  frosts  and  snows  upon  it,  thus 
enabling  us  to  plough  deeply  and  effectually. 
Caution  is  necessary  that  it  be  not  ploughed 
too  wet;  if  that  should  happen,  the  bad  uf- 
fects  will  be  apparent  during  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  ploughing  should  never  be  de-v 
layed  until  late  in  the  spring,  for  after  the 
grasj  has  grown,  and  the  sod  covers  the  land, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  a  good  crop  from  it. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  niode  of 
ploughing  is  to  throw  the  Jand  up  into  beds 
four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The 
beds  to  be  commenced  with  three  furrowed 
list,  by  which  means  the  bed  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  pulverized.  In  starting  the 
bed  with  a  two  furrowed  list,  there  is  too 
much  bard  ground  covered  up,  so  that  when 
the  bed  is  split  for  planting,  the  hard  unbro- 
ken sod  is  exposed. 

4th.  The  Time  and  Manner  of  Planting. — 
We  should  commence  planting  corn  about 
the  first  of  April  on  the  light  lands,  as  at 
that  time  they  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  With  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  planting,  we  think  it  better  to  drill 
than  to  cross-plough  or  check,  though  much 
less  hoe  work  is  required  when  the  latter 
method  is  pursued.  Cross  ploughing  should 
never  be  done  on  land  liable  to  the  overflow- 
ing of  water.  For  planting,  the  beds  should 
be  split,  not  shallow,  nor  too  deep.  The  corn 
should  be  dropped  in  the  drills  at  a  distance 
varying  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  land.  The  most 
expeditious  way  of  covering  the  corn  is  by 
means  of  a  light  harrow,  when  the  land  is 
not  too  rough. 

5th.  The  next  operation  to  be  considered, 
is  weediog.  This  is  accomplished  by  various 
means,  all  tending,  with  greater  or  less  effect, 
to  the  same  end.  The  loosening  of  the  soil 
near  the  young  plants,  that  their  roots  may 
spread  in  search  of  food,  and  the  removal  of 
the  grass  and  weeds,  that  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  air  may  not  be  excluded  from  them. 
For  this  purpose  the  harrow  is  used  very  suc- 
cessfully by  some — it  is,  no  doubt,  very-well 
suited  to  the  light,  loamy  soils.  Others  re- 
commend the  cultivator — others  again  the 
plough.  As  far  ss  my  experience  goes,  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  double  shovel-plough  to 
all  other  implements  on  most  lands.  It 
loosens  the  earth  to)  a  greater  depth,  without 
throwing  down  the  bed,  or  bringing  to  the 
surface  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter 
that  has  been  turned  in  by  the  plough.  It 
can  be  used  with  as  much  accuracy  in  run- 
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ning  next  to  the  corn  as  the  plough,  leaving 
■very  little  work  for  the  hoes.  The  hoes 
should  follow  in  all  caues,  levelling  the  earth 
about  the  plants,  (not  hilling  them  up)  and 
weeding  in  the  step.  There  are  some  lands 
on  which  none  of  these  lighter  implements 
can  be  used,  on  account  of  t'eir  roughness, 
or  from  there  being  a  great  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds — in  such  places  the  plough  alone 
can  be  used  with  advantage.  I  he  corn,  in 
such  situations)  should  be  sided  with  the 
plough,  as  close  as  possible  on  both  sides. — 
On  wet  low  land)  the  earth  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately thrown  back  to  it,  to  preserve  the 
height  of  the  btds,  and  the  hoes  should  fol- 
low, weeding  and  leveling  the  earth  about 
the  corn. 

6th.  The  next   process   is  ploughing  the 
corn,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "throw- 
ing dirt  to  it."     This  we  deem  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  different  operations.     It  is 
this  working  that  stimulates  the  corn  to  a 
vigorous  growth.     The   best  mode  of  plow- 
ing corn  on  stiff  land,  liable  to  be  affected 
by  water,  is  to  run  the  first  furrow  not  very 
dee^,  but  the  second,  and  those  necessary  to 
break  out  the  middles,  as  deep  as  possible, 
thereby  pulverizing  the  earth  more  effectu- 
ally, and  placing  the  young  corn  out  of  the 
reach  of  water.     Light  and  dry  lands  should 
not  be  ploughed  so  deep,  as  the  hot  sun  and 
winds  will  dry  up  the  moisture  in  the  beds. 
When  the  corn  has  attained  a  considerable 
growth  before  it  is  ploughed,  some  caution 
is  necessary,  or  it  may  be  materially  injured 
by  tearing  off  the  lateral  roots.     The  first 
furrows  should  be,  then,  made  shallow,  and 
not  close  to  the  corn.     But  when  the  corn  is 
of  a  proper  size,  the  earth  should    be   well 
lapped  up  to  it.     After  the  corn  is  ploughed, 
the  hoes  should  be  sent  through  it,  chopping 
any  weeds  that  may  remain,  and  settling  the 
earth  about  is.     We  do  not  recommend  the 
use  of  harrows,  skimmers,  &c,  after  the  corn 
is  laid  by  with  the  plough,  as  they  are  rarely 
necessary.     We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  conclusion. 

As  regards  re  planting,  we  think  that  the 
first  p;irt  of  the  field  planted  should  be  re- 
planted as  it  is  weededk  When  the  latter 
planting  is  all  up,  tho  whole  should  be  re- 
planted. Corn  should  not  be  thinned  until 
it  is  out  of  danger  from  the  worm  and  other 
insects.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  ought  to 
bo  thinned  as  it  is  weeded.  After  a  rain, 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work  the 
.".orn,  the  hands  should  be  employed  in  thin- 
king and  setting.  Suckers  should  always  be 
.•ullod  away  ;  they  prove  injurious  in  many 
Tays. 
I  would  above  all,  recommend  that,  what- 


ever may  be  the  various  processes  of  work, 
ing  the  eorn,  ic  be  done  in  season.  Although 
it  may  be  stirred  and  worked  in,  apparently 
the  roughest  manner,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  yet  it  becomes  more  delicate 
than  the  sensitive  plant  during  hot,  dry 
weather  of  mid-summer,  when  it  is  about  to 
silk  and  tassel,  and  will  not  bear  the  slight- 
est interference  with  the  earth  near  its  roots. 
«  #  »  U > 

Editors  of  the  N.  C.  Planter: — Now  the 
grasses  and  the  soils  to  which  they  are  adap- 
ted have  become  subjects  of  discussion,  I 
propose  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Wild 
Oats  of  California.  Let  me  not  be  misun~ 
derstood,  however,  as  claiming  for  the  cereal 
a  place  among  the  grasses,  for  it  is  a  grain 
like  our  cultivated  oats  in  this  State,  (N.  C.) 
the  principal  difference  being  this:  the  husk 
of  the  wild  oat  is  a  shell,  so  hard,  when  ripe, 
that  stock  of  any  kind  mako  poor  speed  eat- 
ing the  grain,  till  it  is  softened  by  the  rains 
of  the  wet  season  of  that  country.  Then  it 
becomes  the  principal  food  for  the  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses. 

But  this  is  a  fault  not  so  great  as  it  may 
seem  ;  for  the  shell  protects  the  kernel  of  the 
ripened  grain  from  the  heat,  cold  and  rain, 
until  the  next  growing  season,  by  which  time 
the  husk  is  sotted  sufficiently  by  the  winter's 
rains  to  permit  the  germ  to  spring  into  life 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  February. 

Thus  these  oats  seed  themselves  year  after 
year  on  thousands  of  square  leagues  of  their 
native  plains  and  hills,  even  in  spite  of  the 
ravages  of  fire,  which  frequently  gets  out  by 
accident,  and  sweeps  over  the  plains  con- 
suming the  ripened  grain,  till  checked  by 
marsh,  or  stream,  or  barren  hills. 

The  growing  oats  furnish  good  grazing  till 
they  ripen  ;  and  mown  when  the  grain  is  ia 
the  milk  they  make  most  excellent  hay. — 
With  light  usage,  horses  will  do  very  well 
on  this  hay,  without  other  food. 

In  this  climate  (which  has  tho  advantage 
of  rain  in  the  summer  and  fall)  these  oats 
would  afford  almost  perpetual  green  pastu- 
rage, if  once  well  seeded  and  permitted  to 
remain  uncut  the  first  year,  provided  the 
soil  and  climate  would  he  found  suitable  to 
their  growth.  And  I  think  both  would  suit 
very  welL 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like  to  get  some 
of  the  California  Wild  Oats  for  seed,  and 
also  some  Barley,  of  a  variety  adapted  to 
this  climate.  Can  you  tell  me  where  they 
are  to  be  had? 

We  cannot;  but  hope  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  the  desired  information? 

Eds. 
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When  we  consented  last  January  to  write 
for  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  N. 
C.  Planter,  we  were  careful  to  caution  its 
readers  not  to  expect  too  much  from  our 
pen,  from  the  fact  that  we  felt  our  inability 
to  do  the  subject  ample  .justice,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  solicited  others  that  were  more 
able  to  assist  us  in  making  our  department 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  meet  the  demand  of 
our  Horticultural  readers.  And  now  we  are 
happy  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity  in 
the  commencement  of  another  year,  of  ten- 
dering our  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  have  so  nobly  responded  to  our 
call  during  the  past  year,  and  have  favored 
the  readers  of  the  Planter  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  original  and  practical  communica- 
tions, many  of  them  being  worth  more  to 
persons  in  pursuit  of  Horticultural  informa- 
tion :han  the  subscription  price  of  the  N.  C. 
Planter  for  the  next  ten  years.  But  while 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  rendered  us 
their  kind  assistance,  yet  we  are  truly  sorry 
that  there  are  so  many  that  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  information  that  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them.  For  what  is  calculated 
to  make  home  more  pleasant  and  attractive 
than  the  benefits  and  pleasure  arising  from 
Horticultural  pursuits?  Who  does  not  ad- 
mire the  well  laid-out  orchard  of  select  fruit 
trees,  pruned  and  trained  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  style,  with  their  well  ad- 
justed branches  laden  with  beautiful  Pears, 
Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  and 
bloom  dusted  Plums,  ail  wearing  a  beautiful 
countenance  peculiar  to  each  species  of  fruit, 
a  sufficient  passport  into  any  market  in  the 
world  at  the  highest  prices. 

Now  the  design  of  this  department  in  the 
Planter  is,  that  every  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
North  Carolina  that  has  a  small  plot  of  land 
;to  devote  tc  fruit-culture,  may  obtain  the  de 


sired  information  to  enable  him  to  select  the 
best  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  and  how 
he  may  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  profit 
from  his  orchard.  But  the  Publisher  of  the 
Planter  cannot  send  it  gratis  to  each  citizen. 
lie  must  have  something  to  mnet  the  expen- 
ditures incurred  by  its  publication.  And 
we  that  write  for  the  Planter  (although  we 
are  not  pecuniarily  interested)  do  not  wish 
to  spend  our  time  in  trying  to  instruct  our 
people  unless  they  appreciate  our  instruc- 
tions. Now  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
farming  class  of  North  Carolina  ought  to 
have  more  State  pride  than  to  let  the  only 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the 
State  suffer  for  the  want  cf  sufficient  patron- 
age. What  is  one  dollar  to  any  farmer,  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  of  information 
that  he  will  receive  for  this  small  expends 
ture?  As  we  have  before  remarked,  one  sin- 
gle practical  essay  is  worth  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Planter  for  the  next  ten  years. 
And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  chapters 
in  the  last  volume  on  Hillside  Ditching,  Hor- 
izontal Plowingand  under-draining,  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  some  individual  far- 
mers, and  of  incalculable  value  to  all.  We 
are  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Planter,  but  we  feil  a  deep  in- 
terest for  the  prosperity  of  the  Old  North 
State,  and  hope  that  all  our  planters  will 
take  some  good  agriculturel  paper,  if  they 
do  not  take  ours. 

4###» ■— - 

Transplanting1. 

In  an  article  on  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Planter,  it  is  stated  that 
trees  can  be  safely  removed  the  last  two 
weeks  in  October.  To  this  we  object,  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  too  early — the  wood  of  the 
tree  in  this  climate  not  being  sufficiently 
hardy,  or  as  nurserymen  observe,  when 
speaking  of  it— not  ripe.  The  first  w<  ek  in 
November  is  the  earliest  possible  time  trees 
can  be  moved  in  North  Carolina.  We  speak 
from  experience.  In  the  first  place,  the  tree 
has  to  be  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  is  gin 
erally  done  suddenly,  by  passing  the  h""id 
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down  the  tree.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  very 
■"treat  shock  to  a  tree  in  a  growing  state  ;  for 
a  tree  has  not  done  growing  until  dame  na- 
ture turns  the  leaves  yellow;  more  especial- 
ly is  this  true  of  apple  trees,  which  hold 
their  foliage  very  long.  Trees  taken  up  in 
October,  unless  a  slight  frost  has  checked  the 
sap,  which  seldom  occurs  in  this  climate  so 
early,  will  unavoidably  die  back  half  the 
season's  growth.  Whenever  this  occurs,  it  is 
cheaper  to  the  purchaser  to  throw  them  away 
and  replaee  them  by  good  trees  in  February. 
Fall  is  decidedly  the  best  for  transplanting 
if  the  trees  are  not  taken  up  too  early  ;  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  seasons  will  vary.  The 
year  1858,  the  season  was  unusually  warm. 
In  the  North,  it  is  different;  the  sap  is  gen- 
erally checked  by  frost,  to  admit  of  trees  be- 
ing transplanted  three  weeks  earlier  than  in 

North  Carolina.  We  have  shipped  trees  at 
the  North  to  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  Southert  ports  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. There  it  can  be  done,  but  not  here, 
unless  our  climate  changes.  It  is  also  sta- 
ted that  deciduous  nees  throw  out  roots  in 
four  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves. — 
That  depends  on  the  weather.  If  those  four 
weeks  are  ir  ild  warm  weather,  they  will; 
but  if  it  is  cold,  they  will  not  ;  but  the}  will 
the  first  ten  days  after  the  cold  weather  is 
passed. 

As  a  general  rule  in  this  climate,  trees 
cannot  be  safely  moved  till  November,  when 
all  should  be  planted  between  that  and  se- 
vere weather  that  can  be. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Weldon,  N.  C,  Dec.  10,  1808 
Mr.  Editor: — I  am  sorry  to  see  so  little  in- 
terest taken  by  correspondents  in  your  de- 
partment of  the  Planter.  "Is  it,  a  fact  that 
Fruit  Trees  are  a  nuisance  and  Fruit  culture 
a  humbug?0  or  why  do  wc  not  hear  from 
some  of  the  lovers  of  the  science  .-'  (if  indeed 
there  are  any  in  the  State).  Are  there  no 
Fruit-growers  in  N.  C.  that  have  realised 
comfort  or  piolit  from  its  production'/  are 
there  none  who  feel  that  their  experience 
might  benefit  others  ?     If  there  ai  e,  why  will 


the}'  not  speak  out  and  let  their  fellow-citi 
zens  profit  by  their  example?  Are  they 
ashamed  of  their  vocation,  which  to  my  mind 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  its  branch- 
es as  well  as  the  most  noble  to  be  found  in 
I  the  whole  range  of  civilization. 

The  Fruit  grower's  Mission  is  not  only  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  present  generation, 
j  but  his  influence  goes  out  into  a  generation 
i  yet  unborn.  He  will  learn  here  monuments 
that  will  point  to  his  memory  when  the  op- 
eration in  other  branches  of  husbandry  will 
have  been  forgotten  among  men.  Such  l,e~ 
ing  the  fact  he  should  feel  proud  of  his  po- 
sition and  willingly  contribute  his  knowledge 
to  aid  in  the  grand  work. 

But  I  did  not  set  down  to  quarrel  with  or 
compliment  the  Fruit-growers  in  general,  but 
to  worry  you  in  particular  with  a  few  enqui- 
ries for  my  own  benefit — and  as  y*u  are  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  only  orchardist  in  the 
State  that  s<  ems  willing  to  talk  about  fruits, 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  "  pitch  into 
you,"  and  if  I  become  a  tiresome  customer, 
"  why  you  must  try  and  take  it  easy." 

Well  then,  to  commence,  I  ha*e  an  old  ap 
pie  orchard  of  some  800  trees  which  boars 
fruit  nut  described  in  any  Pomologieal  work 
of  this  day,  or  of  any  other  day,  a  collection 
unsurpassed  for  its  supreme  worthiessness 
and  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  pro- 
duction. The  orchard  occupies  the  precise 
spot  near  my  house  where  I  desire  to  plant 
good  fruit,  and  where  I  must  have  an  apple 
orchard.  Now  what  1  want  you  to  do  is  to 
tell  me  how  1  am  to  renovate  the  oid  mon- 
ument of  the  past,  or  get  a  young  oi chard  to 
glow  iu  the  same  place  Bear  in  mind  these 
old  trees  are  very  old,  almost  antedeluvian, 
and  have  just  enough  vitality  to  bloom  out 
in  the  Spring  aiid  let  the  world  know  iliat 
"are  there."  1  know  you  advise  plant- 
ing cherries  and  other  tiees  in  place  oi  the 
apple  trees  ;  but  1  musi  have  the  apple  or- 
chard in  this  place  if  possible,  am*  thw  y  lung 
U'(  es  must  occupy  the  place  of  the  old 
Now  what  do  you  propose?   what  manure? 
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Don't  tell 

I  have  alrea- 

old 
erate 


what  mode  of  planting  ?  or  shall  I  graft  the 
suckers  of  the  old  trees  ?    Give  me  your  plan, 
and  if  there  is  not  too  much  spading,  ditch- 
ing and  things,  "  I  am  in  for  it." 
me  to  plant  some  where  else 
dy  planted   every  where  else,  and  these 
trees  are  an  eye  sore  that  I   cannot  tole 
much  longer.      Now  if  you  do  not  advise 
some  plan  for  their  speedy  renovation,  they 
will  have  to  fall  before  the  march  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Baldwins,  Bellflowers,  &c,  and  poster- 
ity thus  loose  the    benefit  of  the  few  dozen 
apples  they  annually  produce.      But  upon 
the  whole,  I  suppose  posterity  will  not  lose 
much_Seeing    that   the    whole    country    is 
stocked  with  old  orchards  that  boast  just  such 
fruit.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  intend  to  change 
mine  and  plant  others,    even  if  they  do  not 
grow.     And  now  as  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  give  us  your  verdict. 
With  respect, 

BELLEFLOWER. 

p.  g.4- 1  wish  to  ask  a  few  more  questions, 
and  hope  you  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents will  answer ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
the  best  mode  of  gathering,  keeping  and 
ma  keting  apples  and  peaches,  as  well  as  the 
be>t  market.  Now  I  have  read  all  about 
how  these  things  are  done  in  the  North,  but 
I  want  to  know  how  it  is  done  in  North  Car- 
olina, or  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  further 
wish  to  ask.  if  you  think  pears  can  be  raised 
in  eastern  Carolina  with  profit ;  and  if  so, 
whether  on  standard  or  quince  stocks  or 
both. 

J^jtp  Answers  to  our  correspondent's  in- 
quiries will  be  given  in  the  February  No.  of 
the  N.  C.  Planter.— En. 


forms  us  that  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Harris,  of  that 
county,  "  has  raised  a  patch  of  Turnips  of 
the  common  kind,  all  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly large,  one  of  which  weighed  8  pounds 
and  6  ounces;  it  measured  one  way  29 
inches  and  the  other  way  26  inches.  Six  of 
such  Turnips  would  weigh  50  pounds  and  4 
ounces,  which  can  be  well  vouched  for.  Let 
Halifax  try  again." 


From  the  FayeMeville  Observer, 
Fruit  Culture  in  North  Carolina., 


Weldon,  Dec.  13th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  :— I  believe  that  the  Root  crop  in 
N.  C,  is  too  much  neglected,  I  therefore  send 
you  a  half  dozen  Ruta  Baga  Turnips.to  show 
against  yourself  or  others. 

These  Turnips,  sent  by  our  friend  W.  W. 
Brickell,  of  Halifax  ceunty,  came  safely  to 
hand,  and  weie  deeidedly  the  largest  and 
finest  we  ever  sawt  They  were  of  very  ex- 
cellent flavor  for  table  use,  also,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  that  large 
Turnips  are  not  good  for  table  purposes. — 
The  six  Turnips  weighed  47  pounds  !  Who 
can  beat  them  ? — Eds.  Planter. 

jg@F*  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  of  Cabarrus,  in- 


Rockingiiam,  October,  1858. 
The  most  elevated  spot  on  the  farm  is,  al- 
most universally,  the  best  site  for  the  orchard. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  such  situations  the 
effects  of  lata  spring  frosts  are  not  so  inju- 
rious to  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees.     It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  such  situ- 
ations are   too  far  from  the  dwelling,  and 
then  the  orchard  is  subject  to  another  disad" 
vantage,  often  more  provoking  than  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  fruit  in  flower — the 
depredations  of  plunderers    who,    unfortu- 
nately, are  too  numerous  in  our  country,  and 
who  seem  to  think  fruit  a  luxury  to  be  en- 
joyed in  common  by  the  proprietor  and  poach- 
er.    In  such  case  and  particularly  when  the 
difference  in  elevation  is  very  little,  any  well 
drained  and  moderately  fertile  soil  will  am 
swer. 

The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be  dug  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
deep,  and  should  be  filled  with  rich  top  soil 
or  mould  from  the  woods,  well  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  good  leached  ashes.  The  tree, 
after  being  topped  so  as  to  force  out  branches 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  and  its  bro- 
ken and  bruised  roots  smoothly  pared  with  a 
slanting  upward  cut,  should  be  planted  so 
that  it  shall  stand  just  about  as  it  did  in  the 
nursery.  (To  this  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  pear  trees  on  the  quince  stock: 
these  should  be  planted  so  that  the  point  of 
union  between  the  pear  and  quince  will  be 
about  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface.) 
The  earth  should  be  shaken  gently  on  the 
roots,  care  being  taken  that  they  occupy  their 
natural   position,    and    are   not    bent    and 
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crossed.  After  covering  the  roots,  pour  on  a 
gallon  of  water  to  settle  the  earth  around 
them  and  fill  all  vacant  places.  The  tree 
should  be  slightly  inclined  to  the  South-west. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  protect  the  body 
somewhat  against  the  scorching  sun.  After 
the  water  has  been  poured  on,  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hole  with  the  soil,  so  as  to 
have  it  mounded  a  little.  The  settling  of  the 
earth  will  soon  make  it  level.  Whilst  the 
labels  are  on  the  trees,  make  a  map  of  your 
orchard  in  a  blank  book,  and  record  the  name 
and  location  of  each  variety  of  fruit.  Then 
take  off  the  labels,  or  they  will  damage  the 
tree  by  its  growth 

Your  orchard  is  now  planted,  and  will 
grow  well,  unless  you  allow  the  grass  and 
weeds  to  prevent  it.  Keep  them  down  with 
the  plow  and  hoe  until  about  the  middle  of 
August;  after  that,  the  less  cultivation  the 
better,  particularly  for  Pear  trees.  Crops 
may  be  grown  on  the  land  until  the  trees 
commence  bearing ;  but  should  not  be  after- 
wards, though  the  land  should  always  be 
cultivated  and  gently  manured  with  ashes, 
lime,  bones,  rich  mould,  and  the  like.  No 
small  grain  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  planted  in  an  orchard. 

I  have  advised  that  the  branches  of  the 
tree  should  be  forced  out,  in  the  beginning, 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  and  that  opinion  is  fortified  by 
the  experience  of  the  best  cultivators  in  the 
South,  the  length  of  the  bare  stem  should 
never  be  more  than  thre3  feet.  In  our  hot 
climate,  this  is  necessary  to  protect  the  body 
against  the  scorching  sun  ;  when  exposed, 
the  body  is  quite  liable  to  disease  and  the 
attacks  of  insects.  Besides  this,  the  low 
branches  will  shade  the  ground  and  thus  se- 
cure the  tree,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  the 
effects  of  drought.  But  how  is  a  man,  some 
one  may  say,  to  plow  among  his  trees  with 
such  low  tops?  For  several  years  it  can  be 
easily  done — and  then,  when  the  tree  gets  to 
bearing,  the  fewer  roots  broken  with  the 
plow  the  better  for  the  tree.  There  is  no 
need  of  plowing  near  a  fruit  tree,  and  there 
is  always  danger  of  having  the  bark  knocked 
off  with  the  single-tree.  If  grass  grows,  cut 
it  up  with  the  hoe.  Is  that  too  troublesome  ? 
Good  fruit  is  worth  some  trouble  and  cannot 
be  obtained  without  it;  and  he  who  is  not 
disposed  to  devote  a  little  attention  and  la- 
bor to  it,  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  have 
any. 

So  far  as  the  Apple  is  concerned,  after 
having  gotten  a  good  head,  but  little  prun- 
ing U  necessary.  When  it  is,  judgment 
must  be  used— but  not  an  axe.  A  good  cul- 
tivitir  will  use  a  fine  saw,  a  chisel  and  a 


sharp  knife — but  never  an  axe.  The  Peach, 
however,  needs  annual  pruning.  The  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  every  man  have 
taught  him  that  the  finest  peaches  are  pro- 
duced, invariably,  upon  the  young,  vigorous 
limbs  of  the  tree.  The  knife,  therefore,  must 
be  freely  used,  so  as  to  form  luxuriant  young: 
wood;  and  this  is  best  done  by  annually 
cutting;  off  the  ends  of  the  limbs  just  one  half 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  This  will 
give  a  compact  head,  the  fruit  and  leaves 
will  be  larger,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  tree  breaking  down  with  a  heavy  load 
on  the  ends  of  long  naked  branches. 

I  would  advise  that  hogs  should  be  turned 
into  all  orchards,  except  where  the  dwarf 
pear  is  cultivatpd.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  they  will  destroy  thousands  of  insects 
injurious  to  the  fruit  by  eating  the  grub  in 
that  which  has  prematurely  fallen.  In  those 
situations  where  swine  oannot  be  allowed  to 
run,  all  worm-eaten  fruit  should  be  carefully 
picked  up  and  fed  to  them. 

I  will  state,  that  for  Apricots,  Nectarines 
and  Plums,  a  hard,  well-trodden,  and  greatly 
frequented  spot  is  advisable.  These  being 
smooth-sk'mned  or  nearly  so,  are  the  delight 
of  that  pest,  the  curculio,  and  iliey  are  thus 
kept  off  by  fright.  The  garden  is  the  very 
worst  place  possible  for  these  trees,  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  few  plum  trees  planted  in 
them  hold  their  fruit.  The  back-yard  be- 
tween the  "  big  house"  and  the  kitchen,  or  a 
poultryyard,  will  oftener  give  perfect  fruit 
than  any  other  locality. 

POMOLOGY. 


Southern  Penological  Society. 

This  organizatiun  mot  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
on  November  4th,  and  although  considerable 
time  may  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  proi 
ceedings  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 
We  compile  from  the  Charlotte  Democrat:— 
The  Society  met,  and  on  motion  called  A.  B 
Springs,  Esq.,  to  the  chair,  and  W.  A.  Wil 
liams,  of  Charlotte,  appointed  Secretary.— 
The  following  delegates  were  in  attendance 

From  the  N .  C.  State  Agricultural  Socie 
ty— S.  W.  Wesbrook  of  Greensboro',  Dr.  D 
Asbury  of  Charlotte. 

Indian  I/md  Society,  S.  C— A.  L\  Springs 
D.  D.  xMoore,  S.  S.  Khun. 

Unionville  Society,  S.  C— 11.  A.Springs 
B.  F.  Arthur.- 

Chester,  S.  C— Dr.  W.  R.  Wylie. 
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Spartanburg,  S.  C. — R.  Clark  Springs. 

York,  S.  C— J.  D.  Williamson. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Thos.  J.  Sumnor,  IT.  D. 
Machen. 

Columbus,  Ga. — R.  J.  Moses. 

Lincoln  county — Dr.  C.  L.  Hunter,  Hon. 
II.  W.  Connor. 

Gaston — Caleb  Hoyle. 

Cabarrus — R.  S.  Young,  Theo.  Cannon, 
Jas.  A.  Black,  J.  L.  Parks,  J.  F.  Gilmer,  W. 
B.    Sloan. 

Rowan — John  A.  Boyden. 

Iredell— Geo.  F.  Davidson,  J.  H.  Thomp- 
son. 

Greensboro' — Jno.  D.  M.  Springs. 

Wilmington — D.  S.  Cwan,  R.  H.  Cowan. 

Mecklenburg — J.  H.  Davis,  L.  J.  Grier,  J. 
B.  Alexander,  A.  B.  Davidson,  R.  B.  Mon- 
teith,  Jas.  A.  Johnson. 

Charlotte— Wm.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Wil. 
liams,  T.  W.  Dewey,  A.  A.  N.  M.  Taylor, 
W.J.  Hayes,  D.  L.  Rae,  E.  H.  Andrews,  R. 
Shaw,  II.  LaF.  Alexander,  J.  J.  Blackwood) 
P.  J.  Lowrie,  H.  M.  Pritchard,  Chas.  Over- 
man, L.  S.  Williams,  Wm.  F.  Phifer,  S.  W. 
Davis,  W.  J.  Yates,  11.  B.  Williams,  Jno. 
Rigler,  M.  L.  Wriston,  J.  P.  Smith,  J.  M. 
Davidson,  C.  J.  Fox,  E.  It.  Sloan,  R.  F.  Da- 
vidson, Jno.  A.  Young. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  nom- 
inate permanent  officers,  which  committee 
reported  as  follows : 

For  President,  Dr.  W.  R.  Wylie  of  Ches- 
ter ;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  C.  L.  Hunter,  of 
Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  and  It.  A.  Springs, 
ofS.  C;  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Mendenhall  of 
Greensboro';  Recording  Secretary,  W.  A. 
Williams  of  Charlotte  ;  Corresponding  Sec'y., 
B.  F.  Arthur,  ot  Unionvillo. 
1  A  motion  was  adopted  requesting  the 
members  to  pay  a  fee  of  membership  of  One 
Dollar,  to  the  Secretary,  W.  A.  Williams,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Treasurer. 

A.  B.  Spring  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion whieh  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  do  earnestly 
recommend  that  each  member,  and  all  per- 
sons friendly  to  promoting  the  culture  of 
Fruit,  exert  himself  to  form  local    Societies. 

On  motion,  Wm.  Johnson,  C.  J.  Fox,  E. 
II.  Andrews,  C.  L.  Hunter  and  D.  Asbury, 
were  appointed  ji  committee  to  procure  an 
Orator  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  be  held  in  Charlotte,  on  che  third 
Thursday  in  August,  1859. 


Jfor  tit  3%Ht&. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Greenhouse, — This  needs  more  care  and 
attention  than  at  any  other  period.  Care 
must  be  taken  the  plants  are  not  over  water- 
ed, as  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  are 
longer  in  getting  dry  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
JNever  water  the  plants  at  night,  during  the 
winter  season.  When  water  is  needed,  give 
it  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  weather  is  clear.  In  rainy 
weather  plants  rarely  ever  need  water  in  the 
greenhouse.     Do  not  wet  them  overhead. 


Cameuas.— This  truly  beautiful  flower  is 
now  in  its  excellence.  The  beauty  and  wax- 
like appearance  of  its  flowers,  added  to 
which  the  glossy  dark  green  foliage,  make  it 
a  universal  favorite.  It  is  to  the  flowers  of 
winter  what  the  rose  is  in  summor — queen 
of  all. 


Crineraria.— This  tribe  of  plants  is  not 
in  general  cultivation  with  us,  although  it 
richly  deserves  the  most  marked  attention. 
It  is  easily  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
a  plant  not  likely  to  suffer  from  over-water- 
ing. 


Roses. — The  pruning  of  roses  will  be  bet- 
ter deferred  till  spring,  as  we  may  yet  have 
very  severe  weather. 


Box  Edgings  will  be  better  trimmed  in 
March,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  indications 
of  frowth. 


Flower  Garden. — Every  available  space 
ought  now  to  be  spaded  deep,  and  left  rough 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  till  spring,  "if 
the  ground  is  at  all  stiff,  this  operation  is  in- 
dispensably Decessary. 

Grass  Lawns. — Scatter  rich  top  earth  over 
this  about  one  inch,  equally  all  over,  and  Jet 
the  rains  wash  it  in,  and  you  will  see  a 
marked  difference  in  the  growth. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Culinary  Department. 

Hotbeds. — The  manure  for  this  purpose, 
if  not  already  prepared,  should  be  got  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  possible.  Half  leaves 
and  half  stable  manure  is  best,  well  mixed 
up  together,  which  is  best  done  by  mixing  it 
equally  with  a  fork,  leaving  it  when  finished 
in  the  form  of  &  ridge.  When  finished  turn- 
ing, thrust  a  stick  in  the  middle  of  the  pile 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  heat. — 
The  manure  should  be  turned  at  least  twice 
before  making  the  bed.  It  is  best  to  dig  a 
hole  the  shape  of  the  frame,  about  three  feet 
deep ;  in  this  put  the  manure,  which  will 
bring  the  frame  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
surface.  By  this  means  the  heat  is  better 
retained,  and  does  not  make  any  unsightly 
appearance.  A  bed  of  manure  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  at  the  back  and  three  feet  in 
fror.t,  will  give  heat  enough,  and  a  very 
steady  heat,  to  forward  any  of  our  most  es- 
teemed vegetables.  For  growing  cucumbers 
under  glass,  a  frame  should  be  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose,  the  heat  kept  ranging 
from  75°  to  80° ;  sow  in  this  frame  also,  egg 
plant.  This  vegetable  delights  in  a  moist 
heat.  Never  use  water  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  hot  bed;  if  5° higher,  so  much 
the  better. 


Peas,  of  the  earliest  kinds,  when  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  state,  may  be  sown,  throw- 
ing up  a  ridge  of  earth  one  foot  in  height,  to 
protect  the  young  plants  from  the  north 
winds.  Sow  on  the  south  side,  and  protect 
with  bushes  in  frosty  weather.  It  is  best  to 
sow  the  very  earliest  and  the  next  earliest  at 
the  Bame  time,  as  they  make  a  close  succes- 
sion at  the  time  most  needed. 


Potatoes. — The  ash  leaved  kidney  is  the 
most  reliable  and  prolific  early  variety. — 
This  potato  may  be  found  in  a  moderately 
warm  bed  to  have  potatoes  fit  for  table  in 
April  and  May. 


Tomatoes. — The  last  week  in  this  month 


is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  seed,  as  they  can- 
not be  planted  out  till  late  in  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May.  If  they  are  sown  sooner 
they  will  not  produce  any  sooner  when 
planted  out,  and  they  do  not  grow  off  as 
well.  Other  vegetables  that  are  used  young, 
such  as  lettuce  and  radishes,  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  successions  kept  up. 

Asparagus  may  be  forwarded  greatly  by 
placing  roots  two  years  old  in  a  hot  bed. — 
The  roots  may  be  placed  close  together,  and 
covered  a  few  inches,  if  wanted  to  eat  green  ; 
if  wanted  white,  cover  six  to  eight  inches. 

Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant  may  be  forwarded 

the  same  way,  only  use  enough  soil  to  barely 

cover  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 

Florists  &  Nurserymen. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
-.»«♦• 
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SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Volume  Fourteen  begins  September  11,  1858, 

Mechanics,  inventc-RS,  manufac- 
turers AND  FARMERS. 

The  Scientific  American  has  now  reached 
Is  fourteenth  year,  and   will   enter  upon  a 
lew  volume  on  the  11th  of  September.     It 
is  the  only   weekly  .publication   of  the  kind 
low  issued  in  this  country,  and  it  has  a  very 
intensive  circulation  in  all  the  States  of  the 
union.     It  is   not,  as  some   might  suppose 
'torn  its  title,  a  dry,  abstruse  -work  on  tech- 
nical science  ;  on   the  contrary,  it   so  deals 
ivith  the  great  events  going  on  in  the  scien- 
ce, mechanical  and  industrial  worlds,  as  to 
please  and  instruct  every  one.     If  the  me- 
hanin  or  artizan   wishes  to  know  the  Lest 
machine  in  use,  or  how  to  make  any  sub- 
stance   employed   in    his    business — if    the 
Housewife  wishes  to  get  a  recipe  for  making 
a  good  color,  &c— if  the  Inventor  wishes  to 
know  what  is  going  on    in  the  way  of  im- 
provements— if  the  Manufacturer  wishes  to 
keep  posted  with  the  times,'  and  to  employ 
the  best  facilities  in  his  business — if  the  Man 
of  Leisure  and  Study  wishes  to  keep  himself 
familiar  with  the  progress  made  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  or  in  the  construction  of  tel- 
egraphs,   steamships,    rail    roads,    reapers, 
mowers,  and  a  thousand  other  machines  and 
appliances,  both  of  peace  and  war — all  these 
desiderata  can  be  found   in    the    Scientific 
American,  and  not  elsewhere.     They  are  here 
presented  in  a  reliable  and  interesting  form, 
adapted  to  the   comprehension  of  minds  un. 
learned  in  the    higher  branches  of  science 
and  art. 

TERMS:— One  copy,  One  Year,  $2  ;  One 
Copy,  Sis  Months,  $1 ;  Five  Copies,  Six 
Months,  $4 ;  Ten  Copies,  Sis  Months,  $8  ; 
|en  Copies,  Twelve  Months,  $15  ;  Fifteen 
Copies,  Twelve  months,  $22 ;  Twenty  Copies, 
'Twelve  Months,  $28,  in  advance. 

Specimen  copies  sent  gratuitously  for  ins 
!spection.  Southern  or  Western  money,  or 
[Postage  Stamps,  taken  for  subscriptions. 

jggSf*  Letters  should  be  directed  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  128,  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  procuring  patents  for  new  inven- 
tions, and  will  advise  inventors,  without 
charge,  in  regard  to  the  novelty  of  their  im- 
provements. 
'   Sept.  1,  1858.  9 


AMERICAN  STOCK   JOURNAL, 
For  1859. 

A  MONTHLY  PAPER,  of  32  large  oc- 
tavo pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Stock  Growing,  It  is  the  only  paper 
of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  topics  treated  of  are  deeply  interes- 
ting to  every  owner  of  a  domestic  animal, 
whether  living  in  the  town  or  country. 

The  volume  will  commence  with  the  first 
of  January,  1859,  and  the  numbers  will  be 
issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
It  will  be  printed  on  fine,  clear  paper,  with 
entirely  new  tjpe  ;  and  each  number  will 
be  illustrated  with  Cuts  of  Animals,  in  the 
best  style  of  art.  Our  motto  is:  A  good 
paper,  a  large  circulation,  and  a  small  price, 
invariably  in  advance. 

TERMS: 

Single  copies,  one  year,  §1  00 

Six  copies,  one  year,  5  CO 

Clubs  of  ten  copies,  one  year,  80  cts  each. 

Clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more  copies,  one 
year,  75  cents  each. 

$S=f°  An  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending 
us  15  or  more  names  at  80  cents  each. 

Specimen  copies,  Prospectuses,  and  Posti 
ers  sent  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  examine 
them  or  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers. 

mp""  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'American  Stock  Journal,"  No.  140,  Ful- 
ton Stre-et,  New  York  City. 

D.  C.  LINSLEY. 

A.  O.  Moore,  Agent,  Agricultural  Book 
Publisher,  No.  140,  Fulton  "Street,  N.  Y. 

12— 2t 

5076d6  FRUIT 'TREES. 

J.  &  O.  LINDLEY  of  the  N.  C.  Pomological 
Gardens,  has  for  sale  50,000  Fruit.Trees  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  viz  :  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apri> 
cots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  &c,  all  native 
acclimated  fruit  of  the  best  kinds  for  the  South, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  keeping  kinds. 
Those  wanting  trees  will  please  write  to  Joshua 
Lindley,  New  Garden,  Guilford  co.,  or  to  Owen 
Lindley,  Cane  Creek,  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  Cata> 
logues  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

JOSHUA  LINDLEY. 

OWEN  LINDLEY. 
Nov.  6,  1858.  ■    11— 3t 


"THE    SPIRIT    QF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GOHMAN, 

Editor   and   Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  §1  each,  in  advance. 
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|g  p  r,  0  S  P  ECTU  s 

-*<  OF    THE 

|         "North  Carolina  Planter." 

C 

The  present  No.  beginsthc  second  year  of  the  publication  of  tin's  Agri- 
[tl     cultural  Periodical.     We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent;  practi- 
ced advantage   to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 


ft 


experience,  as  well  as  scientific   demonstration,  as  would  enable,  all  far 
mers  to  apply  the  information  communicated  tp  their  own  profit.     How 
|     we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  ©then  to  say. 

We  are  now  commencing  its  publication  for  another  year. g  The 
,  |.;  inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
|s|  us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
^11  h°me  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
mx  lieving  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
151  us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fear- 
Ufj     as  to  the  result. 

"Will  they  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  suteh  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  Jiis  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of- the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

jg@°>  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 
,  jgfgg1*  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 
g@=-  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 
f|  j        January,  1850.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Sontliern.  A-gricultural  Journal: 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.  WESTBROOE,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR, 


A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO   WHOM   ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MD8T  BE    ADDRESSED 
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N$w  Volume.— Enlarged  and  Im 
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THE  SOUTHERN  HOMEST] 

A  LARGE  FIRST  CLASS  ILLUSTRATED, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FAMILY  NEW  SI. 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  this  beautifu. 
popular  Weekly  Journal   will   begin  i 
uary  1st,  1859,  under  the   most  encourag. 
prospects.     It  will,  at  that  time,  be 

GREATLY  ENLARGED, 
And  several  new  and  important  features  ad- 
ded, which,  together  with  its  handsome  pic- 
torial illuatrations,  must  increase  its  present 
popularity. 

Agriculture.— This,  as  heretofore,  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  Homestead,  and 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
great  interest  it  desires  to  foster.  Every 
Department  of  Southern  Agriculture  will 
receive  due  attention,  and'  such  systems  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  stock-raising,  and  gener^ 
al  farm  management  promulgated,  as  have 
been  tested  by  practical  men  and  found 
worthy  of  adoption.  A  large  corps  of  con- 
tributors are  constantly  writing  for  this  De- 
partment of  the  Homestead. 

Horticulture.— This  Department  is  con- 
stantly filled  with  excellent  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  information,  and  is  universally 
pronounced  an  one  of  the  most  useful  fea- 
tures of  the  Paper.  Gentlemen  of  experi- 
ence and  ability  write  for  it. 

Literary  Department.— The  publishers  are 
confident  that  the  announcement  that 
Mrs7l.  VIRGINIA  FRENCH 
Will  retain  the  control  of  the  Literary  col- 
umns of  the  Homestead,  for  1859,  will  be 
received  with  general  acclamation  of  her 
many  admirers,  and  a  warm  welcome  extend- 
ed to  the  vehicle  which  will  convey  to  the 
world  her  beautiful  gems  of  thought.  Sev- 
eral beautiful  and  highly  interesting  stories 
will  appear  in  the  Homestead  for  1859,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  French. 

Illustrations.— The  Homestead  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  be  illustrated  with 
handsome  engravings,  prepared  expressly 
for  its  columns,  by  a  competent  Artist. 

A  News  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic events,  will  appear  in  each  number.  A 
great  variety  of  interesting  miscellaneous 
intelligence.  The  news  condensed  so  as  to 
present,  in  a  moderate  compass,  everything 
of  general  interest- 

Mailcet  Reports.— Strict   attention  will  be 
•given  to  Market  Reports  for   1859,   as  the 
editors  are  determined  their  paper  shall  excel 
in  this  particular. 

To  the  Southern  People.— We  now  offer  you 
a  periodical,  which  is  permanently  establish- 
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Wi.  the  following  : — 

Ti  .kiably   in  Advance,— One 

copy,  .,  *r  ;  six  copies,  £10  ;  ten  copies, 

$15,  (ahd  *•  extra   copy  to   the  person  get- 
ting up'the  club.)     Address, 

L.  P.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Send  for  specimen  numbers,  Prospectuses, 
&c.     Make  up  clubs  immediately. 

January,  1859. 1 — 

Sale; 


300.000  No.  1.   Fruit  Trees  ior 
WESTBROOK  &  MENDENHALL, 

Projmeiors  of  the  West  Green   Nurseries 
and  Gardens  near  Greensboro1,  N.  C. 

WOULD  very  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  to 
their  veTy  large  stock,  o)  native  and  acclimated 
Fruit  Trees  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade  both 
wholosale  and  retail. 

This  large  and  handsome  assortment   has  been 
propagated  from  thrifty  leaying  trees  and  worked 
upon  the    best    seedling    stocks,  which   is  a  sure 
guarantee   of    fruitfulness    and    longevity,    two 
prominent  characteristics   which   should    not   be 
overlooked  by  persons  wishing  to  plant   orchards 
eithor  for  marketing    or  family   use.     The   stock 
consists  of  the  following  trees  : 
150,000  Apple  Trees. 
100,000  Peach     " 
16,000  Pear       " 
12,000  Apricots" 
10,000  Cherry     " 
12,000  Plum   .    " 
5,000  Nectarine" 
1,000  Almond    " 
4,000  Grapevines. 
Besides,    a    very    fine    assortment    of    Currents 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,    Gooseberries,  etc.,  al 
ot  which  will  be  sold  on  very  reasonable  terms  fo 
cash,  or  upon  short  time  to   punctual   customer:- 
who  will  be  required  to  give  a  noto  «n  the  delive 
ry  or  recoption  of  the  trees  at  the  place  designa 
t*d  in  the  order,  or  they  will  be  charged  with  in 
terest  from  the  date  thereof. 

All  packages  putup  in  superior  style  and  a  con 
plete  invoice  sent  to  each  patron  and  so  arrange 
that  the  invoice  will  be  the  register  of  the  orchar 
after  the  trees  are  transplanted,  if  they  are  plai 
ted  in  succession  as  each  kind  appears  on  the  lis 
September  1,  1858. 
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RALEIGH,  N.  C,  FEBRUARY,  1859. 
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jFor  ^  #":   C.  Planter. 

Mr.  Editor-:  Having  in  a  former  number 
commenced  with  the  young  farmer,  and  hav- 
ing conducted  him  along  for  a  while  in  his 
farming  operations,  I  now  propose  conduct- 
ing him  along  a  little  further,  hoping  he  has 
adopted  my  advice,  especially  in  reference 
to  obtaining  "  an  help-meet."  This  done, 
he  will  now  need  a  garden,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  things  that  he  perhaps  thought 
but  little  about  before.  Well,  my  young 
friend,  don't  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  "  fix- 
ing up  a  garden."  It  will,  (if  well  fixed) 
pay  better  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
farm.  But  like  the  farm,  it  must  be  man- 
aged right,  in  order  to  be  remunerating. — 
There  is  nothing  more  true  than  this,  "  that 
whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  both  in  natural  and  spiritual  things, 
Inclose  you  a  garden,  not  only  in  the  most 
suitable  place,  but  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  the  most  durable  materials,  so  that  it  will 
keep  out  both  the  rabbits  and  the  fowls,  as 
they  are  both  enemies  to  the  garden.  Ma- 
nure, and  spade  up  your  garden  well  in  the 
autumn,  if  possible,  so  that  the  freezings 
and  thawings  of  winter  will  pulverize  the 
soil,  and  otherwise  prepare  it  for  producing 
a  good  crop  of  vegetables  the  next  year. — 


You  cannot  well  stir  the  ground  too  much 
when  in  good  order,  until  you  finish  plant- 
ing the  next  spring  and  summer.  Don't  de- 
pend on  begging  garden  seeds  from  "  Dick, 
Tom  and  Harry,"  but  buy  Landreth's  seeds. 
You  will  find  upon  trial  that  they  more  than 
pay  well.  If  you  have  got  the  right  sort  of 
a  wife,  she  will  take  great  pleasure  in  drop- 
ping seeds  for  you,  when  you  get  ready  to 
plant,  and  you  will  be  very  apt  to  imagine 
that  "things"  will  grow  the  better  when 
your  "Dear"  drops  the  seeds.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  have  her  with 
you, -and  to  consult  her,  even  about  matters 
which  you  may  know  more  about;  than  she 
does.  It  will  also  be  both  pleasant  and 
healthful  exercise  for  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ings, to  hoe  and  rake  about  the  young  plants, 
provided  you  procure  her  suitable  imple- 
ments. But  do  not  let  her  garden  work  be 
from  necessity,  but  simply  a  recreation. — 
Having  completed  your  garden,  I  would  now 
advise  you  to  plant  an  orchard.  Don't  bo 
alarmed  ;  it  will  be  some  expense,  as  well  as 
some  labor,  but  what  do  you  expect  to  get 
without  both  labor  and  expense?  You  are 
now  commencing  the  world,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  commence  an  orchard,  if  you  expect 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  orchard 
yourself.  Procure  the  very  best  varieties  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fruits.  A  roor,  scrub- 
by, worthless  tree  will  shade  aa  n:u.:h  ground 
and  re  juire  as  much  care  as  a  goou  one  will, 
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and  yield  but  little  profit  or  pleasure.  Mr. 
Westbrook,  I  presume,  can  supply  you  with 
every  variety  that  would  be  worth  cultiva- 
ting in  this  latitude.  Get  them  lit  once, 
and  plant  them  according  to  his  directions. 
They  "  will  grow  when  you  are  asleep." — 
Do  not  think  of  either  doing  without,  or  of 
begging — or  worse  than  all,  of  stealing  other 
people's  fruit.  If  you  are  a  farmer  indeed, 
you  will  endeavor  to  aim  at  a  state  of  at 
least  comparative  independence. 

If  you  have  low,  marshy,  wet  lands,  that 
are  naturally  rich,  go  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  drain  them,  and  bring  them  into 
cultivation.  If  they  /ire  judiciously  and  ef- 
fectually drained,  you  will  feel  the  better  of 
them,  when  we  are  visited  with  long,  scorch- 
ing droughts.  I  presume  you  are  taking  the 
N.  C.  Planter,  as  I  advised  you  in  a  formor 
number.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  take 
also  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age."  While  the 
Planter  will  tell  you  how  to  farm,  the  "  good 
Spirit"  will  warn  you  against  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  perhaps  save  you  from 
a  drunkard's  grave,  as  well  as  a  drunkard's 
hell.     Adieu,  my  young  friend.  R. 


«    *  9  »   » 


From  the  Plow,  the  Loom  and  Anvil. 
An  Error— Corn  Planting. 


It  is  a  mistake  that  some  agricultu- 
ral journals  are  making,  to  recommend 
early  planting  indiscriminately,  and 
without  noting  the  exceptions. 

The  farmer  of  course  will  think  for 
himself ;  will  use  his  agricultural  pa- 
per to  suggest  thoughts  and  plans  for 
his  own  acceptance  or  rejection,  and 
not  as  an  oracle  by  which  he  is  to 
be  led  captive  at  another's  will. — 
Hence  wrong  advice  is  not  in  all  cases 
very  harmful.  We  verily  believe  that 
the  worst  agricultural  paper  that  could 
be  concocted,  would  do  some  good — 
would  be  worth  more,  in  the  absence 
of  better  journals,  than  it  costs — be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  thought,  would 
sharpen  the  farmer's  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

Still,  wrong  advice  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  some.  The  young,  inexpe- 
rienced farmer  may  be  misled.  Take, 
,as  an  instance.  tl\e   indiscriminate  re- 


commendation to  plant  early.  It  is 
good  advice  so  far  as  it  is  sound. — 
The  oats  will  be  heavier  if  the  seed  is 
sown  about  as  soon  as  Jack  frost  lets 
go  his  hold  of  the  ground  ;  potatoes, 
taking  a  succession  of  years,  oftener 
do  well  with  early  than  late  planting  ; 
winter  wheat  on  the  whole  more  like- 
ly to  escape  its  enemies  and  mature 
heavily,  with  early  than  with  late 
sowing.  It  is  so  with  crops  generally  ; 
and  then  the  enterprising  farmer  loves 
to  see  his  work  done  in  good  time — 
would  rather  drive  his  work  than  be 
driven  by  it. 

But  how  is  it  with  Indian  corn  ? 
Does  the  earliest  planting  always  give 
the  best  crop?  No.  Planting  at  the 
right  time  gives  the  best  result.  And 
when  is  the  right  time  ?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know,  for  when  that  time 
comes,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 
Corn  is  a  tropical  plant ;  it  loves  a 
great  deal  of  heat  and  but  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  moisture  ;  it  will  flour- 
ish only  in  tropical  countries.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  it  grows  ra- 
pidly. Three  months  will  carry  it 
from  germination  beyond  the  danger 
of  injury  by  frost,  provided  the  weather 
be  warm  and  not  over  wet.  Without 
these  favoring  circumstances,  it  "gets 
contrary,"  so  to  speak,  and  wont  grow. 
These  are  essential  to  its  tropical  na- 
ture. There  is  hardly  a  more  impor- 
tant problem  for  the  corn  grower,  than 
to  hit  upon  the  time  for  planting,  when 
the  seed  will  come  up  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  grow  "  right  on  "  with- 
out stopping. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  almost  anything 
else,  will  wait  for  growing  weather,with- 
out  injury  to  the  final  rest.  The  far- 
mer must  give  it  three  hottest  months 
in  our  climate,  so  nearly  as  his  judg- 
ment will  enable  him. 

True  advice  with  regard  to  this  crop, 
is,  not  to  plant  early,  but  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm,  and  there  is  a 
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reasonable  hope  of  its    continuing  so, 
not  to  lose  a  moment.  N. 

Indian  Corn. 

Two  Hundred  Bushels  per  Acre. 
It  has  been  published — and  so  far  as 
Ave  can  see,  duly  certified — that  Dr.  J. 
W.  Parker,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  grew 
in  1857,  upon  his  farm  near  that  town, 
200  bushels  and  12  quarts  upon  one 
measured  acre  of  ground,  and  116 
bushels  and  6  quarts  upon  another 
acre.  In  the  report  to  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  Dr.  Parker  states 
that  the  seed  selected  for  planting  was 
from  North  Carolina,  and  denomina- 
ted "Bale  Mountain  Corn."  After 
soaking  it  during  the  night  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitre,  it  was  planted  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  distance  in  the 
row,  covered  with  hoes,  and  the 
ground  rolled,  leaving  it  perfectly 
level.  The  land  was  the  border  of  a 
small  creek,  under- drained,  and  pre- 
pared by  plowing  in  November,  and 
manured  in  December  with  twenty- 
five  two-horse  loads  of  cow-house  ma- 
nure, plowed  in  and  followed  by  a 
sub  soil  plow  drawn  by  two  mules. — 
About  the  first  of  March  another  coat 
of  good  stable  and  cow  manure  and 
spread  and  plowed  in  as  the  first. — 
Early  in  April,  three  cart-loads  of 
air-slacked  lime  and  two  sacks  of  salt 
were  spread  over  each  acre  and  light- 
ly plowed  under.  On  the  14th  of 
May  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
plowed  with  Glaze's  large  iron  plow, 
harrowed  level  and  laid  off  thirty 
inches  apart  with  a  shovel  plow. — 
Guano  and  plaster  were  sprinkled  in 
the  furrows,  near  two  hundred  pounds 
of  the  former  and  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  latter  to  each  acre. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  corn  was 
plowed  with  a  long,  very  narrow  plow, 
and  dressed  over  with  hoes.  On  the 
5th  and  17th  of  June  the  same  work 


was  repeated,  each  time  leaving  the 
ground  level.  About  the  first  of  July 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  ridge  about 
the  roots  of  the  corn  to  prevent  its 
falling.  During  a  protracted  drought, 
acre  No.  1  was  twice  irrigated,  and 
acre  No.  2  had  the  water  turned  on  it 
once,    y 

The  yield  of  acre  No.  1,  as  before 
stated,  exceeded  200  bushels.  No.  2 
was  part  replanted,  which  the  Com- 
mittee say  prevented  the  yield  being 
as  large  as  the  other. 

True,  this  crop  cost  labor  and  ma- 
nure, but  does  it  not  pay  better  than 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  that 
do  not  yield  ten  bushels  per  acre,  for 
sucli  are  as  common  as  blackberries 
all  over  the  Southern  States.  The 
land  used  being  "  sandhill  brushland," 
required  the  high  manuring,  as  it  is 
not  naturally  fertile  enough  to  pro- 
duce such  crops.  The  secret,  however, 
is  in  the  under-draining,  the  frequent 
plowing  and  subsoiling  and  irrigation. 

*»m— 

Grazing  Wheat  in  Spring-. 

"  Thinly  planted  wheat  may  be  grazed 
quite  late  in  spring,  but  wheat  too  thi  >k  is 
only  aggravated  by  the  practice— it  will 
come  up  thicker  than  before." — Exchange. 

The  grazing  of  wheat  in  the  spring,  in 
case  of  thin  sowing,  may  do  very  well 
when  there  is  little  or  no  danger  from  in- 
sects. But  when  the  farmer  is  driven  to 
late  sewing  to  avoid  the  Hesian  Fly,  and 
desires  his  crop  to  be  early  ripe  to  escape 
the  Midge,  it  would  be  unfavorable  to  his 
purpose,  were  he  is  graze  in  the  spring. — 
Hardly  any  business  requires  the  looking  so 
many  ways  at  once  as  the  fanner's.  When 
the  Hessian  Fly  and  the  Wheat  Mid°-e 
prevail  at.  the  same  time,  in  any  section  of 
country,  it  is  desirable  to  sow  late  to  avoid 
the  fly,  and  then  to  hurry  the  erop  by  the 
application  of  stimulating  manures,  and  to 
avoid  any  retarding  action,  that  it  may 
mature  early,  notwithstanding  the  late 
sowing,  in  ord*r  to  escape  the  midge. 

Farmer's  Mag. 


m 
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From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Opinions  of  Improvements. 


Will  cotton  seed  kill  hogs  if  prop- 
erly boiled ;  one  barrel  of  crushed 
corn  to  two  of  seed,  with  a  little  salt 
and  copperas  ?  I  answer  no,  but  will 
fatten  them.  Will  Chinese  cane  kill 
cattle  ?  I  presume  '•so,  if  choked  to 
death  by  it — I  have  been  feeding  my 
hogs  bountifully  with  it  for  several 
weeks  back  and  a  lot  of  nice  devon 
heifers  have  helped  themselves  of  the 
tops  and  blades.  I  am  now  grinding 
and  boiling  a  most  beautiful  article  of 
syrup  from  it,  at  the  rate  of  130  to 
160  gallons  per  acre.  From  one  of 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Cultivator, 
I  gleaned  a  very  valuable  piece  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  getting  out 
of  timber,  in  the  second  running  of 
the  sap,  or  in  the  month  of  August — 
which  makes  it  very  tough  and  dura- 
ble, not  liable  to  be  worm  eaten,  or 
dry-rot.  Now  why  is  it,  that  the 
stumps  from  which  this  timber  is  cut, 
"  should  decay  so  much  more  readily 
than  if  cut  in  the  winter  ?  Will  they 
do  so  ?  The  Peabody  and  Wyandott 
corn  will  pay  well  if  planted  upon 
rich  soil,  and  pay  finely  to  feed  to 
hogs  while  in  the  roastenear, 

1  had  concluded  that  the  very  im- 
portant point  in  agriculture,  of  deep 
and  thorough  (winter  shall  I  say?  or) 
spring  preparation,  with  light  surface 
tillage  had  been  concedea!  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  intelligent  plant- 
ers as  the  true  mode  ;  but  among  my 
peregrinations,  I  find  a  great  many 
who  contend  for  mutilating  the  roots 
and  indeed  some  who  "go  the  Avhole 
hog  "  and  keep  the  soil  from  the  roots 
of  their  corn  until  a  late  season,  for 
the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the  stalk  and 
increasing  the  car.  In  contemplating 
the  past  I  am  grieved  at  the  thought 
of  taxing  my  teams  and  plowmen  so 
unnecessarily,    to   the    injury   of    my  I  from  the  barnyard 


crop.  By  experience  I  have  been 
taught  to  economize  in  depth  and  con- 
vert the  same  labor  to  the  destruction 
of  Aveeds  and  grass  by  extending  the 
surface  tillage.  Indeed  from  these 
convictions  sprung  the  double-acting 
circle-adjusting  plow,  by  means  of 
which  I  am  enabled  to  save  100  per 
cent,  manual  labor  in  the  deep  and 
thorough  winter  or  spring  prepara- 
tions; cutting  two  furrows  in  width  or 
two  in  depth  at  pleasure.  Also  in 
cultivating  with  one  mule  and  one 
hand,  I  run  two  twelve  inch  sweeps 
with  straight  or  turning  wings,  which 
perfects  most  admirably  4  to  5  foot 
rows  by  running  around,  at  the  rate 
of  4  to  5  acres  per  day. 

This  system  has  been  introduced  to 
hundreds  of  planters,  most  of  whom 
accede  to  its  superior  advantages  and 
readily  avail  themselves  of  an  imple- 
ment which  will  place  to  their  credit 
$75  to  100  per  hand,  per  annum. — 
There  arc  some,  however,  of  the  per- 
tinaceous,  who  I  would  not  be  much 
surprised  to  find  discarding  all  modern 
improvements  and  reverting  back  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  tillage  with  their 
wooden  fixtures  and  eventually  be- 
come wedded  to  the  natural  fo'rk  as 
nature's  own  peculiar  device  for  plow- 
ing the  soil.      C.  B.  MAGRUDER. 

Variety  Farm,  Ga.,  1858. 

Manuring-. 

The  most  essential  preparation  for 
a  good  crop — especially  of  corn— is 
manure  or  fertilizer  of  some  kind.  If 
the  farmer  is  sparing  in  its  applica- 
tion, nature  will  be  equally  parsim©- 
nious  in  harvest  time.  Potatoes, 
beans,  and  some  other  crops  may  be 
grown  without  manure,  and  the  form- 
er will  be  of  vastly  better  quality, 
though  the  product  be  less. 

For  corn,  the   best  manure  is  that 

Hog  manure  is 
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quick  in  its  action,  and  forces  the 
ground  to  yield  a  vigorous  growth, 
though  in  excessively  dry  times,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  parch  the  ground. — 
When  stable  manure — by  this  we  mean 
that  from  the  neat  stock  and  horses — 
can  be  obtairied,  let  it  be  freely  used. 
As  a  substitute  there  arc  numerous 
fertilizers  which  greatly  facilitate  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  yield  a  com- 
pensating harvest. 

Night-soil  is  frequently  applied  to 
our  corn  land,  and  also  appropria- 
ted to  the  growing  of  early  vegeta- 
bles, as  it  advances  them  with  great 
rapidity,  and  enables  the  producer  to 
furnish  them  for  the  market  at  an 
early  day  in  the  season. 

Guano  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  among  the  special  and  artificial 
fertilizers — especially  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  corn  and  grass.  Then 
we  have  superphosphate,  tar  water 
from  gas  works,  ashes,  lime,  plaster, 
and  the  like,  without  the  application 
of  some  of  which,  a  deficient  crop 
may  be  expected. 

The  application  of  manures  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Soil,  the  time  and  manner  of  plowing, 
the  after  culture,  and  other  influences, 
which  the  intelligent  farmer  will  see 
at  once. 

Stable  manure,  especially  if  it  is 
long  or  green,  should  be  plowed  in, 
and  some  experienced  cultivators  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  most  de- 
scriptions of  manures  should  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way  ;  ordinarily,  short 
manure,  night  soil,  compost,  and  some- 
times others  are  harrowed  in,  though 
they  are  generally  worked  in  with  the 
harrow  or  cultivator; 

Our  principle  is,  put  oil  all  the  ma- 
nure you  can  get,  plow  it  in,  and  with 
the  harrow  put  in  two  or  three  cords 
to  the  acre  of  night-soil  compost,  or 
an  equivalent  of  guano.     Then,  if  you 


don't  get  corn,  we  should  recommend 
you  to  sell  out  and  go  West. 

Granite  Statu  Farmer. 


Why  Use  Cut  Feed? 

An  intelligent  farmer  asks  for  the 
philosophy  of  cutting  hay.  He  can 
understand  that  it  is  useful  to  cut 
corn  stalks  and  coarse  fodder,  because 
the  cattle  will  eat  them  better.  But 
when  the  cattle  will  eat  good  English 
hay  perfectly  clean,  why  should  it  be 
passed  through  the  hay  cutter. 

Our  friend  evidently  supposes  that 
the  stomach  docs  its  work  unon  every- 
thing  that  passes  into  it,  with  equal 
facility,  and  without  any  tax  upon  the 
rest  of  the  system.  This  is  manifest- 
ly an  error.  All  food  has  to  be 
ground  up  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
and  pass  into  the  circulation  of  the 
animal.  If  food  is  not  artificially  pre- 
pared by  cutting,  grinding,  or  steam- 
ing, the  animal  has  to  prepare  it  him- 
self so  far  as  he  is  able.  Certain 
kinds  of  food  will  pass  through  the 
system,  imparting  to  it  only  a  part  of 
their  nutriment,  because  the  teeth  of  j 
the  animal  have  not  perfectly  masti- 
cated  it.  Whole  kernels  of  corn  or 
of  oats  are  often  seen  in  the  fifeees  of 
an  old  horse. 

The  more  perfectly  food  can  be  pre- 
pared, the  more  completely'  will  the 
system  appropriate  its  nutriment.  Ii 
the  whole  labor  of  grinding  up  the 
food  is  thrown  upon  the  animal,  it  is  a 
serious  tax  upon  the  vital  energy, 
which  every  good  farmer  Wants  foi 
other  purposes.  In  the  case  of  tin 
horse  and  ox,  you  want  the  strengtl 
applied'  to  locomotion  and  draught. 

Whatever  strength  is  applied  t( 
grinding  food,  is  so  much  taken  awaj 
from  their  capacity  for  labor.  I 
three  or  four  hours  of  strong  muscu 
lar  labor  are  spent  in  working  up  haj 
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and  straw  into  a  pulp,  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  strength  and  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  fattening  animals, 
you  want  the  aliment  to  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  fat  and  flesh.  This  pro- 
cess goes  on  successfully,  just  as  the 
animal  is  kept  quiet  arid  comfortable. 
No  useless  labor  should  be  expended 
in  the  grinding  up  of  food.  The  straw 
cutter,  working  up  the  hay  into  frag- 
ments of  half  an  inch  in  length,  or 
less,  performs  a  good  part  of  the 
working  of  the  jaws,  and  makes  the 
feeding  of  the  animal  still  a  light 
matter.  If  the  hay  could  be  ground 
up  into  a  fine  meal,  it  would  be  still 
better ;  as  it  would  make  the  work  of 
the  animal  still  lighter,  and  would 
more  completely  yield  up  its  nutri- 
ment. If  it  could  be  steamed  it  would 
be  best  of  all,  as  it  would  then  be 
wholly  appropriated. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  pays 
quite  as  well  to  pass  hay  through  the 
machine,  as  the  coarsest  fodder.  A 
root  cutter  is  also  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  barn,  and  the  more  per- 
fectly it  communicates  the  roots  the 
better. 

The  farmer  who  has  ever  experi- 
mented with  these  machines,  and 
marked  the  results  of  feeding  with 
hay  and  roots,  prepared  in  this  way, 
can  have  no  doubt  of  their  utility. — 
Laziness,  we  apprehend,  has  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  these  machines  as 
ignorance.  It  is  work  to  turn  the 
crank  to  cut  up  hay  enough  to  feed 
twenty  head  of  cattle ;  and  in  pros- 
pect of  spending  the  elbow  grease,  it 
is  very  convenient  to  believe  that  it 
will  not  pay.  Sloth,  however,  is  a 
poor  counsellor  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
feeding  them  with  uncut  straw.  A 
warm  stable  and  a  straw  cutter  are 
'joth  good  investments. 

GozoarcVs  Register. 


Agricultural  Report. 

In  looking  over  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  Patent  Office  sent  us 
by  Hon.  Warren  Winslow,  'we  find 
many  points  of  interest  which  would 
repay  a  perusal.  From  it  Ave  derive 
the  important  information  that  an 
agent  has  been  employed  visiting  the 
seeds  of  the  tea  shrub  and  other  plants 
with  a  view  of  introducing  their  culti- 
vation  into  the  United  States.  Inves- 
tigations into  the  analysis  of  the  cot* 
ton  plant,  and  the  soils  in  which  it 
grows,  are  being  made  by  an  able 
chemist,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  and  saccharine  wa- 
ter in  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  yam,  the 
potato,  chufa,  and  indiar.  corn.  As 
regards  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  the 
Report  informs  us  that  the  plant  en- 
dures cold  much  better  Chan  corn,  and 
resists  without  injury  the  ordinary 
autumnal  frosts.  It  will  also  with- 
stand excessive  drouirht.  In  favor- 
able  seasons,  when  planted  early  in 
May,  it  will  ripen  its  seeds  in  Sep- 
tember, if  the  soil  be  dry  and  warm, 
in  many  parts  of  the  extreme  North- 
ern and  New  England  States,  and  in 
October  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  when  planted  as  late  as  the 
20th  of  June.  At  the  extreme  South, 
it  may  be  planted  successively  from 
January  in  July. 

The  cost  and  culture  of  this  plant 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
Indian  com.  The  seeds  require  to  be 
planted  at  different  distances  apart, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil. 
On  light,  moderately  rich  land,  it  suc- 
ceeded best  when  sown  in  rows  or 
drills  3  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  a 
foot  asunder  along  the  drills,  or  in 
hills  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
stalks  to  each  ;  but  on  richer  land,  it 
has  been  found  preferable  to  phut  the 
hills  four  or   five   feet    asunder.     If 
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cultivated  exclusively  for  soiling  or 
dry  fodder,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Indian  corn  when 
grown  for  that  use. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  native  grapes  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  Within  the 
United  States  there  are  forty  well  de- 
lined  botanical  species,  including  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  varieties  of 
grapes,  half  of  them  susceptible  of 
being  converted  into  wholesome  wine. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  the 
Scuppernong  grape,  which  flourishes 
so  luxuriantly  in  this  State,  deeming 
it  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter,  to   surpass  all  others. 

In  experiments  made  by  Maj.  John 
Leconte  of  Philadelphia  with  the  Isa- 
bella grape  in  New  York,  the  wine 
produced  was  found  to  be  poor  and 
thin,  and  that  to  have  liquor  of  even 
tolerable  strength,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
which  practice  is  condemed.  The  idea 
that  Scuppernong  wine  cannot  be 
made  without  alcohol,  cider,  &c,  is 
here  proved  to  be  a  false  one  as  is 
also  the  practice  of  adding  honey  to 
the  juice  after  fermentation,  to  sweet- 
en it,  thus  producing  a  mixture  of 
wine  and  half  fermented  mead. 

The  cuttings  of  sugar  cane  import- 
ed from  Demerara  promise  to  largely 
compensate  for  the  trouble.  More 
than  one  hundred  bushels  of  sugar 
cane  from  France  have  been  distribu- 
ted for  cultivation,  and  sufficient  re- 
turns have  been  made  to  prove  that  it 
will  be  valuable  for  feeding  stock  and 
other  economical  uses.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Chinese  yam  has  been  a 
success ;  so  also  bald  barley  from 
Tuscany  and  wheat  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Commissioner  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed the  experiment  of  disseminating 
new  and  useful  seeds,  and  the  collec- 


tion and  promulgation  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history,  progress,  and 
economy  of  the  principal  staples,  ful- 
ly warrant  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  made  for  those  purposes. 

Wilmington  Herald. 

Reclaiming  Exhausted  Soils. 

The  subject  of  reclaiming  our  exhausted 
soils  is  not  only  une  of  interest  to  the  plant- 
er, but  as  a  question  of  political  economy 
should  interest  every  true  citizen.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  being  self-evident, 
your  committee  will  proceed  to  suggest  the 
best  mode  practicable  known  to  them,  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  object.  The  first  ef- 
fort necessary  to  success,  is  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  washing  away  by  rains.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  hill-side  ditches  and  deep 
and  horizontal  plowing — the  hillside  ditches 
to  be  properly  constructed.  Your  commit- 
tee will  commend  as  the  result  of  their  ex- 
perience and  as  a  general  rule,  that  these 
ditches  be  large,  and  have  an  inclination  or 
fall  of  three  inches  to  twelve  feet,  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  steepness  of  hill-side,  length  of 
ditches,  &c,  and  the  rows  between  the 
ditches  to  be  as  nearly  level  or  horizontal  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them.  When  hill-sido 
ditches  were  first  introduced  into  our  sec 
tion  of  the  district,  the  rule  was  to  have  the 
ditches  small  and  shallow  and  the  rows  be- 
tween the  ditches  to  have  a  fall  sufficient  for 
each  row  to  carry  its  own  water,  and  to 
empty  into  the  ditch.  This  rule  worked 
badly,  as  a  little  reflection  will  demonstrate  ; 
each  row,  during  a  hard  rain,  carried  not 
only  its  own  water,  but  its  own  soil  also,  and 
the  soil  and  water  was  carried  by  the  ditch 
out  of  the  field.  The  result  was  speedy  ex- 
haustio".  The  plantation  of  the  Avriter  of 
this  report  has  been  injured  more  by  inju- 
dicious hill-side  ditching  thin  by  all  other 
means.  The  second  step  in  the  progress  of 
reclaiming  our  exhausted  soils  is  by  deep 
plowing.  By  deep  plowing  we  bring  to  the 
surface  and  expose  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  subsoil,  which  possesses  alone 
but  few  elements  of  fertility,  hut  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ab- 
sorbs therefrom  more  of  these  settlements 
and  becomes  improved.  By  deep  plowing 
you  create  a  reservoir  in  which  jou  collect 
all  the  elements  of  fertility  and  prepare 
your  soil  for  the  third  step  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  namely,  manures:  under 
which  head  we  include  rain,  dew,  the  atmos- 
phere,   light,    heat  and   electricity.     These 
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nature  supplies  ;  and  when  nature  is  assist- 1 
ed  by  a  judicious  application  of  putrescent 
manures,  the  improvement  is  unquestiona- 
ble. But  the  great  difficulty  is,  to  bring  our 
people  lo  the  adoption  of  any  system  winch 
works  a  change  in  the  old  scouring  system 
of  their  fathers,  notwithstanding  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  least  observant  among  them 
that  they  must  improve  their  lands,  emigrate 
or  starve  if  they  pursue  this  system  much 
longer.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  most  honorable  of  the  above  alter- 
natives, is  to  improve  your  lands,  and  thus 
udd  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  State, 
and  leave  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  you 
an  inheritance  not  only  worthv  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, but  such  as  will  induce  them  to 
remain  here,  and  further  add  to  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  their  native  State.  Your 
committee  have  no  experience  in  the  use  of 
any  of  the  subsoil  plows — they  prefer  trench 
plowing  to  any  other  mode.  This  is  done  by 
running  two  single  horse  plows,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  same  furrow — a  twister  fol- 
lowed by  a  strait  shovel  or  bull  tongue,  or 
where  the  object  is  not  to  turn  up  the  soil, 
two  strait  shovels  or  bull  tongues,  to  follow 
each  other  as  deeply  a3  one  strong  mule  can 
pull  it.  The  subject  of  collecting  and  com- 
posting manures,  is  one  of  much  importance 
to  every  planter  in  the  country;  but  even 
upon  this  subject  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
oninioo.  If  the  theory  of  Ruffin  be  true, 
that  no  soil  devoid  of  calcarimis  ingredients, 
can  be  permanently  improved,  and  the  poor- 
est may  he  made  rich  by  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  lime  and  putrescent  manures,  our 
efforts  should  be  made  in  the  right  direction  ; 
for  a  necessary  deduction  from  this  theory 
teaches,  that  in  properly  constituted  soil,  the 
manure  applied  thereto,  is  fixed  by  calcu- 
rious  earth,  and  both  the  calcarious  and  veg- 
etable  matter  chemically  combine  with  the 
soil,  and  not  subject  to  waste  by  the  ordina- 
ry exposure  to  the  sun  when  plowed  up. 

Bur,  a  soil  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  have 
the  power  of  combining  with  the  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  or  applied.  As  these 
matters  are  decomposed,  they  will  be  lost  to 
the  soil."  "If  these  views  be  correct,  the 
first  step  to  he  taken  is,  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
whether  our  soil  is  deficient  in  calcarious 
matters  or  not  ;  and  if  not  calcarious,  to  make 
it  so,  by  application  of  marl  or  lime.  Your 
committee  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  up- 
on the  correctness  of  this  theory  with  any 
confidence,  but  observation  alone  seems  to 
favor  it.  On  our  best  post-oak  and  hickory 
lands,  the  soils  of  which  is  more  or  loss  cal- 
carious, you  find  the  vegetable  deposit  on 
them  soon  decompose  or  rot ;  but  not  so  on 


our  Spanish- oak  ridges,  the  soil  of  which  is 
evidently  non-calcarious — the  leaves  may  ac- 
cumulate on  these  lands  for  half  a  century, 
and  will  not  decompose  or  rot.  Why  is  this 
so  ?  Does  the  theory  of  Ruffin  explain  it  ? 
To  this  enquiry  we  have  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. In  further  confirmation  of  the  above 
suggestion,  we  state  the  fact,  that  no  perma- 
nent improvement  has  ever  been  effected  on 
these  lands  by  the  applicatton  of  putrescent 
mauures,  deep  plowing  or  any  other  means 
known  to  your  committee.  They  know  of 
no  other  instance  in  which  lime  or  marl  has 
has  been  applied.  "But  independent  of  cal- 
culous ingredients,  all  soils  possess  more  or 
less  fertility  by  virtue  of  their  humus  or 
mould,  the  production  of  the  putrefaction  ; 
it  is  the  decomposed  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  and  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  simple 
or  compound  substance,  it  is  the  principle 
which  gives  fertility  to  the  soil — it  is  the  end 
of  all  compost  heaps  to  produce  soluble  hu- 
mus, no  matter  how  compounded  our  chem- 
ists pronounce  this  substance  to  be."  We 
should,  therefore,  after  preparing  our  reser- 
voir by  deep  ploughing,  pour  into  it  from 
every  source  we  can,  this  fertilizing  princi- 
ple. The  sources  are  many — from  your 
stables,  from  your  compost  heaps,  by  rest 
through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
plowing  under  vegetable  matter  ic  the  form 
of  green  crops,  and  by  a  judicous  svsteni  of 
rotation  of  crops.  All  these  means  may  be 
used  to  some  extent  every  year,  and  each 
year's  practice  will  suggest  some  improve- 
ment ;  and  improvement  after  improvement 
will  follow,  until  a  perfect  system  will  be  es- 
tablished, the  good  results  of  which  none  of 
us  can  foresee.  The  humus  or  fertilizing 
principles  of  manures,  being  soluble,  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  your  compost  hearjs 
from  the  leaching  effects  of  rain,  must  be 
obvious  to  all.  The  manure  made  in  our 
winter  cowpens,  by  hauling  in  leaves,  straw, 
&c,  being  exposed  during  winter  to  tiie 
leaching  effects  of  every  rain  that  falls,  is 
worth  very  little  when  hauled  out  in  the 
spring.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  litter  our  sta- 
bles regularly  through  the  fall  and  "winter, 
but  we  never  clean  thorn  out  until  ready  to 
haul  into  the  field.  This  manure,  in  com- 
parison with  all  others  which  we  have  tried, 
is  decidedly  the  best.  We  apply  all  our  pu- 
trescent manures  to  our  cotton  crops.  We 
have  a  plow  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  furrows  inteuded  for  manure, 
believing  the  deeper  you  put  your  manure  in, 
the  fetter.  This  plow  was  named  by  an  ec- 
centric overseer  we  once  had,  '"the  Fluker." 
It  is  simply  a  long  straight  shovel,  with  two 
wings.     A  very  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
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of  it,  by  placing  the  bar  or  strait  edges  of 
two  twisted  shovels  together.  These  wings 
catch  the  broken  soil,  and  turn  it  on  each 
side  of  the  furrow,  leaving  a  clean,  open  fur- 
row for  the  manure.  Rest  is  negatively  an 
improver  of  soils,  by  not  making  a  demand 
Upon  them  through  a  cultivated'  crop,  which 
is  removed.  The  volunteer  growth  is  to 
some  extent  returned  to  them  by  the  process 
of  putrefication.  The  rains,  dews,  and  at- 
mospheric action,  also  have  a  salutary  influ- 
ence while  at  rest.  The  turning  under  of 
green  crops  is  also  a  source  of  improvement  ; 
but  the  precise  time  at  which  this  ought  to 
be  done,  is  the  question — whether  at  the 
blooming  stage,  the  seeding  stage,  or  at  the 
maturity  and  decaying  of  the  plant.  Your 
committee  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce 
decisively  on  the  subject,  but  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  matured  and  decaying 
stage  is  the  proper  one.  "  This  is  nature's 
plan  ;  and  she  is  admirably  simple,  and  nev- 
er so  learned  as  our  books,"  but  usually  more 
correct. 

"  On  these  points,  so  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  practical  agriculture,  the  chemist 
cannot  reply  with  a  certainty,  inasmuch  aa 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  determined  by 
an  investigation  limited  to  his  study  and 
laboratory.  The  conclusive  decisions  on 
those  points  must  be  sought  on  the  land  of 
the  planter.  The  more,  therefore';  practical 
men  cooperate  in  these  investigations,  and 
test  by  experiment,  the  more  quickly  will 
their  many  deficiencis  be  supplied,  the  more 
speedily  will  theoretical  conjectures  be  con- 
verted into  practical  certainties.  Our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  however,  may  still  be  produc- 
tive of  much  advantage,  more  especially 
when  theory  deduces  its  conclusions,  not 
from  scientific  speculations,  but  from  the 
practical  results  of  agricultural  experience; 
and  in  doubtful  cases^  propounds  them  sim- 
ply as  'conjectures,'  to  be  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. 

"  How  nature  proceeds,  in  order  to  devel- 
op from  the  three  nutrients,  carbonic  acid, 
Water  and  ammonia,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
mineral  substances,  the  innumerable  proxi- 
mate constituents  of  vegetables,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  Ave  still  know  nothing." 

Rotation  of  Crops. — The  beneficial  results 
of  rotation  of  crops,  is  based  on  two  assump- 
tions— one  is,  that  all  plants  draw  from  the 
soil,  food  peculiar  to  themselves, ,and  by  rep- 
etition exhaust  the  soil  of  this  their  peculiar 
food.  The  other  is,  that  all  plants  secrete 
by  their  roots,  and  the  accumulation  of  this 
excrement,  in  the  soil,  becomes  hurtful  to  the 
plant  throwing  it  off,  but  may  serve  to  nour- 
'    <-ther  w*.  different  plants.     Without  de- 


ciding on  the  foregoing  assumptions,  your 
committee  will  conclude  this  very  imperfect 
report,  by  recommending  a  system  of  rota- 
tions, which  they  regard  at>  judicious:  and 
which  their  Chairman  can  recommend  with 
confidence,  he  having  tested  by  experience 
the  utility  of  the  system.  Every  planter 
should  have  his  farm  or  plantation  divided 
into  four  sections.  Section  No.  1.  to  be  plan- 
ted in  cotton — all  the  putrescent  manures  of 
the  farm  to  be  applied  to  the  cotton  crop. — 
Section  No.  2,  to  be  planted  in  corn — Sec 
tion  No.  3,  to  be  sown  in  wheat  and  oats  ; 
all  the  cotton  seed  to  be  spared,  to  be  apolied 
broadcast  to  the  small  grain  crop.  Section 
No.  4,  at  rest.  Noxt  year,  section  No.  1,  in 
cotton  again.  (The  excrementitious  portion 
of  two  successive  cotton  crops,  make  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  a  corn  crop.)  Sec- 
tion No.  2,  to  be  sown  in  small  grain.  Sec. 
tion  No.  3,  at  rest.  Section  No.  4,  in  corn. 
Next  year,  Section  No.  1,  in  corn.  Section 
No.  2,  in  cotton.  After  taking  off  the  small 
grain  crop  of  the  previous  year,  this  section 
should  have  been  drilled  in  peas,  the  distance 
you  intended  fur  cotton,  at  the  rates  of  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  ;  the  pea  vines  to  be  listed 
under  in  the  centre,  between  each  row,  early 
in  the  fall,  and  two  furrows  thrown  on  them. 

In  February,  or  as  e'arly  as  practicable, 
haul  and  apply  all  your  putrescent  manures, 
plow  out  and  finish  your  cotton  beds,  and  at 
the  proper  season,  plant  in  cotton.  Section 
No.  3,  to  remain  at  rest.  Section  No.  4,  to 
be  sown  in  small  grain.  Under  the  above 
system  of  rotations,  with  deep  and  thorough 
cultivation,  you  may  expect  your  lanci-s  to 
improve,  if  you  can  keep  them  from  washing 
away. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
GEO.  DOUGLASS,  Chairman, 


Skill  in  Everything. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  farmer,  and  notlring  else.  If  a 
strap  breaks  in  a  harness,  ho  sends  two 
miles  to  get  it  mended.  If  a  horse's  leg  is 
bruised,  he  will  not  treat  it  himself,  but 
sends  for  a  farrier.  His  beehives  need  re- 
pairing, and  he  hires  a  carpenter  to  do  what 
a  very  little  skill  would  enable  him  tc  do  for 
himself.  He  cannot  even  mend  an  old  sled, 
or  repair  a  broken-backed  rake,  without  for- 
eign aid.  He  is  a  farmer.  He  keeps  his 
implements  in  good  condition,  too,  but  it  is 
at  great  expense. 

Mr.  B.  is  another  sort  of  a  man.  He  is  as 
good  a  farmer   as  Mr.  A.;  but  he  is  limber 
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and  elastic  too.  All  the  little  jobs  about  the 
house  he  does  himself,  or  teaches  his  boys 
to  do.  He  can  roof  a  house  ;  he  can  hoop  a 
barrel,  or  he  can  dig  and  wall  a  well.  He 
can  build  a  sled,  put  a  spoke  into  a  wagon 
wheel,  graft  or  bud  a  fruit  tree,  or  make  a 
new  harness  out  °f  an  old  one,  with  an  awl, 
a  waxed  end  and  a  bit  of  leather.  If  he  at- 
tends a  fair,  he  sees  the  point  in  the  improve- 
ments that  are  on  exhibition,  and  he  can 
apply  many  of  them  to  his  own  work  with- 
out any  further  aid. 

We  will  go  but  a  little  further.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  what  we  are  at.  We  hope  they 
will  themselves  be,  and  bring  up  their  sons 
to  be,  men  who  will  have  some  skill  in  every 
thing. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  this  recommen- 
dation which  we  will  give  at  the  risk  of  ma- 
king this  article  a  little  longer. 

1.  Almost  every  farmer  will  need  this  kind 
of  skill.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  will  live  so 
near  a  village  where  are  skilful  mechanics, 
as  to  be  able  to  use  their  aid  at  all  times. — 
Fewer  still  will  farm  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  embrace  all  these  trades  in  the  force  em^ 
ployed  on  their  owu  grounds.  lie  will  need 
some  skill  himself. 

2.  Such  skill  renders  its  possessor  inde- 
pendent. The  sense  of  such  independence 
is  a  <freat  comfort.  Its  exercise  is  some- 
times a  great  advantage. 

3.  It  saves  a  great  amount  of  time  and 

money.     We  knew   a  man  who  lost  a  whole 

day's  time  and  several  dollars  in  money  in 

the  following  way:    A  part  of  the  harness 

was  taken  away.     Jle   had   not  enough  tact 

and  skill  to  repair  it  with  a  piece  of  rein  or 
halter. 

4.  It  will  develop  talent  in  many  persons, 
where  it  now  slumbers  useless  and  power- 
less. The  exercise  in  mechanical  skill,  fur- 
nished by  the  farm,  has  awakened  the  mind 
ol  many  a  youth,  who  has  ripened  into  a 
noble,  skilful  mechanic  and  artist. 

But  we  havt  said  enough.  Give  the  boys 
and  girls  a  good  chance  to  cultivate  their 
powers  in  a  practical  way  You  can  never 
predict,  what  treasures  you  will  find.  So 
argues  the  Ohio  Farmer. 


From  the  Prize  Essay  of  Prof.  H.  T.  Hind. 

The  Wheat  Stem  Fly  and  other  Depre- 
dators. 

1.  The  Wheal  Stem  Fly,  (Chlorops  Pumi- 
lionis.) — Perhaps  this  species  has  not  yet 
been  identified  on  this  continent,  neverthe~ 
less  it  is  quite  certain  that  numerous  insects 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  infest  the 
wheat  crops  in  America.  As  every  kind  of 
information  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
wheat  culture  and  wheat  depredators  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  farmer,  the  following 
notices  of  insect  depredators,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  our  wheat  fields,  are  sub- 
joined. Their  habits  and  distribution  have 
not  been  much  studied  on  this  continent;  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  now  that  attention 
is  painfully  drawn  to  the  insects  preying 
upon  wheat,  that  observers  will  be  found 
among  us,  zealous  to  record  the  approach 
and  describe  the  habits,  life  and  history  < »t" 
the  unknown  insect  pests  ©n  the  most  valua- 
ble cereal. 

The  wheat-stem  fly  derives  its  name  from 
the  color  of  its  eyes,  and  the  effect  i:  pro- 
duces upon  the  plants  it  attacks.  It  de- 
stroys the  central  shoots,  and  thus  occasions 
the  dwarfing  of  the  many  lateral  ones  which 
are  pushed  out  during  the  decline  F  the 
main  stem.  These  side  shoots  are  n  •  only 
short  in  height,  but  carry  a  small  head  ir- 
regularly filled  with  grains.  The  color  of 
the  fly  is  black;  the  uuder  side  of  the  head 
and  two  narrow  longitudinal  lines  in  the 
thorax  yellow  ;  under  side  of  the  body  pale 
yellow,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  •  esos- 
ternum;  halteres  or  poisers  white  ;  legs 

ash    grey,  and    black   at   the    tips;         ggot 
small  and  white;  pupa  yellow,  sm  and 

shining,  and  rather  more  than  one-tw        h  ol 
an  inch  in  length. 

2.  The  American  Meromyza,  (Mc  iyza 
Americana. — Fitch.)  Length  abOul  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  ii>  . vi  ig-s : 
color  yellowish  white,  with  a  black  .-,  i  on 
the  top  of  its  head,  continued  backw  ■  1  to- 
wards  the   neck  ;  thorax  with   three     lack 
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stripes ;  abdomen  with  three  broad  black- 
ish stripes;  wings,  senri-stransparent ;  eyes 
bright  green  ;  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
-June. 

3.  The  Obese  Siphonella,  (Siphonella  Obe- 
sa. — Fitch.) — About  the  size  of  the  prece- 
ding insect;  body  shorr,  and  thick;  color 
black  ;  under  side  of  the  body  yellow,  with 
a  tinge  of  green  under  the  abdomen  ;  legs 
tawny  yellow,  with  their  tips  black;  an  egg 
shaped  spot  on  the  crown,  two  dark  stripes 
on -each  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  anterior 
pair  of  feet  black. 

The  larvse  of  these  insects  burrow  in  the 
■stalk,  rendering  them  dwarfish,  and  often 
causing  the  heads  to  perish  ;  small,  slender, 
pale  green  and  watery  white,  shining  mag- 
gots. 

4.  The  Common  Chlorops,  (Chiorops  Vul- 
garis.— Fitch.) — Length  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings;  color, 
pale  tawny  yellow,  with  a  round  black  spot 
on  the  tup  of  its  head;  tips  of  antenna;  and 
feelers  black  ;  two  black  bristbs  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  shanks,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
the  forward  ones,  with  rows  of  black  bris- 
tles upon  the  thorax  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head 
two  pairs  of  bristles  incline  forward,  and  two 
'backward. 

5.  The  Shank-Banded  Oscinis,  (Oseinis 
tibialis. — Fitch.)  The  Yellow  Hipped  Os  i- 
nis,  (Oscinis  coxemiix. — Fitch.)  The  Thick- 
Legged  Oscinis,  (Oscinis  crassifemoris. — 
Fitch.)  Several  of  the  above  species  have 
been  met  with  on  wheat  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  too  little  is  known  of  them,  however, 
to  make  further  remarks  upon  them  neces- 
sary. 

6.  The  Deceiving  Wheat-Fig.  (Hymelyia 
deceptiva. — Fitch.) — Very  common  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  in  Eastern  l\ew  York. — 
A  quarter  ot  an  inch  in  length  from  tip  to 
tip  of  its  wings.  Color  ash  grey,  legs,  an- 
tennas, and  feelers  black.  A  row  of  brown 
black  spots  form  an  intercepted  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  its  abdomen.  A  tawny  yel- 
low spot  upon  the  front  of  the  thorax,  pass- 
ing into  a  black  stripe  upon  the  top  of  the 
head. 

7.  The  Similar  Wheat  Fig,  (Hymelyia 
siroilis.— Fitch.)— The  Wheat  Mow  Fig,  (Ag- 
romyza  tritici. — Fitch  )  Showing  its  larvas 
in  the  form  of  myriads  of  pale  maggots 
crawling  from  the  mow  of  wheat  soon  after 
it  is  placed  in  the  barn  ;  the  kernels  of  the 
grain  shrivelled  and  dwarfish.     The  flies  are 


like  the  common  house  My,  very  much  re- 
duced in  size.  Color  black,  witli  a  pale  red- 
dish yellow  band  upon  the  front,  above  the 
base  of  the  antenai,  the  mouth  margined 
with  dull  yellow.  The  legs,  brownish-black. 
The  wings  notched  on.  their  outer  margin 
near  the  base. 

8.  The  Wheat  Thrips,  (Thrips  trieiti.— 
Fitch.)  The  Three-Banded  Thrips,  (Coleo- 
thrips  trifasciata.  Fitch.)  Found  upon  the 
heads  and  stalks  of  wheat  in  June  and  -July, 
exhausting  the  juices  of  the  kernels  and 
rendering  them  dwarfish  and  shrivelled,  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  long  and  narrow,  six- 
legged  insects,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  of  a 
shining  black  color ;  very  active.  First  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Fitch  from  specimens  sent  from 
Wisconsin,  July  9th,  1855,  where  it  was 
causing  some  alarm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva.  Seen  near  Geneva  in  countless 
numbers.  Found  in  the  blossoms  of  wheat 
and  clover.  The  Thrips  ccrcaliuvi  is  a  most 
destructive  insect,  and  is  said  to  Have  de- 
stroyed, in  1805,  one-third  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  Piedmont.  According  to  Mr.  Kirby,  it  is 
by  fa;  the  most  numerous  of  any  insect  upon 
the  wheat  in  England;  lie  does  not  think  he 
ever  examined  an  ear  of  wheat  without  meet- 
ing with  it. 


From  the  Southern  Farmer. 
Seuppernong  Cuttings. 

Messrs.  Editors: — For  many  years  past  I 
have  had  growing  in  my  garden  some  viues  of 
Seuppernong  grapes,  with  which  I  was  well 
pleased,  as  they  are  of  very  delicious  quality. 
Unfortunately,  the  winter  before  the  last  was 
severely  cold  for  our  climate,  and  killed  my 
vines  down  to  the  ground.  They  came  up, 
however,  from  the  roots,  and  grew  luxuriant- 
ly, but  of  course  bore  no  fruit  last  year. — 
This  is  a  proper  season  for  pruning,  and  this 
week  I  have  pruned  some  of  mine.  I  never 
tried  to  raise  any  of  them  from  the  cuttings, 
but  suppose  they  will  grow  as  well  as  oiher 
grapes.  Under  this  impression,  I  have  saved 
a  number  of  the  cuttings  to  give  away  to  any 
persons  who  would  choose  to  send  for  them. 
They  are  covered  up  in  the  ground,  and  will 
keep  there  all  the  winter,  but  this  is  the  time 
for  planting  them.  1  think  that  very  few 
persons  in  this  vicinity  have  them.  They 
are  very  luxuriant,  and   grow  to  a 

tent. 

LEWIS  MABRY 
Petersburg,  Dec'r  4,  1858. 


great  ex- 
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How  to  Increase  the  Value  of  a  Cow. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  cow    can  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  increase 
the  value  of  her,  but  every   one    cannot    tell 
how  to  do  it.     We  (Jan.  and    we    think  that 
we  can  make  it  equally  palpable    to  our  rea- 
ders    If  a  cow  is  kept  for    butter,    it   cer- 
tainly would  add  to  her  value  if  the  butter- 
making  properties  of  her  milk  should  be  im 
proved.     In  summer   or   winter  this    can  be 
improved  jusc  as  the   yield    of  a   cultivated 
crop/ can  be  improved  by  what  is  fed  to  each, 
and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  will  it  pay,  in 
manuring  the  one,  or  feeding  the  other.     In- 
dian corn  will  add  to  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  butter  to  a  very    sensible    decree, 
and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  easy   solution, 
by  experiment,  whether  it    will    add    to  the 
profit  of  the  butter-maker  to  buy  corn  at  one 
or  two  cents  a  pound,  and    convert  a  portion 
of  it  into  butter  at  twenty-fire  cents  a  pound, 
or  whatever  the  market  price   of   corn    and 
butter  may  be,  and  another  portion  of  it  into 
fat,  and  another    portion  of  it  into    manure, 
for  that  is  the  natural  result  of  the  chemical 
change  produced  in    the   laboratory    of  the 
cow's  stomach.     The  same  result  will  follow 
any  other  kind    of   feeding.     Good   pasture 
will  produce  an    abundance   of  milk,    often 
as  much  as  the  cow  can  carry;  but   does   it 
follow  that  even  then  it  will  not  be  profitable 
to  feed  her  with  some  more  oleaginous    food 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  butter,  just  as  it 
sometimes  proves  piofitable  to  feed    bees  to 
enable  them  to  store  more  honey? 

It  certainly  does  appear  to  us  that  the  val- 
ue of  a  cow,  feeding  upon  ordinary  winter 
food,  may  bo  almost  doubled  by  making  that 
food  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  milk,  if  that  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  cow  is  kept.  Farmers  gener- 
ally understand  that  they  can  convert*  corn 
into  beef,  pork  and  lard,"  and  some  of  them 
Know  exactly  at  what  price  per  bushel  it  will 
pay  to  convert  it  into  these  substances:  but 
does  any  one  know  at  what  rate  it  will  pay 
to  convert  corn  or  any  other  grain  into  but- 
ter, or  any  other  kind  of  feed  into  the  dairy 
products?  Is  the  whole  business  a  hapha- 
zard one  ?  Wo  fear  so.  Some  persons  know 
that  they  can  increase  the   saleable    value  of 


butter  by  adding  the  coloring  matter  of  car 
rots  to  it.     Does  any  person  know  die   valu 
of  a  bushel  of  carrots  feu  to  a  cow  to  increas* 
her  value  as  a  butter-producing  laboratory 
Experimental  proof  upon  this  point  would  b 
far  more  worthy  of  agricultural  prizes    thai 
it  is  to  see  who  can  show  the   largest    eizej 
roots  ;  for  by  a  few  carefully    conducted  ex 
penments  we  should  be  able  to  increase  in 
value  of  a  cow  almost  at  pleasure. 

3.T.  V.  Iribum. 


-••* 


Swine. 


Mr.  Editor  :— If  not  self-evident 
it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  experiments  have  been  made,  to  es- 
tablish the  faet,  that  swine  are  self- 
sustaining  animals,  and  that  pork  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  meats  raised  upon 
a  farm.  The  bog  is  a  working  ani- 
mal, and  if  supplied  with  sufficient 
material  for  the  first  ten  months  o 
his  life,  Will  produce  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  best  of  manure  to  be 
equivalent  to  his  value,  giving  him 
two  months  to  rest  from  labors,  and  to 
grow  fat.  Generally  at  one  year  old 
is  the  best  time  to  kill. 

A  word  as  to  breed'ng.     It  is  quite 
common  to  breed   from   young  sows 
say  fall  pigs,  to  come  in  with  a  litter 
of  pigs  when  one  year   old;  a  prac- 
tice to  be  utterly  condemned,  and  if 
continued   in   the  same  family   for  a 
few  generations  of   the   swine,    thev 
will  be  found  to  dwindle   down  from 
three  to  four  hundred  hogs,  to  two  to 
three  hundred.     It  is  much  better  to 
keep  the  sows  three  or  four  years,  and 
even   much   longer— they    have  been 
known  to  have  been  kept  some  fifteen,11 
years  to  advantage.     The  hog  is  some 
years  in  his  natural  state  in  coming 
to  maturity.     It  is  a  fact  well  known! 
at  least   to   every  Irishman   from  the 
ould  country,  that  pigs  from  old  sows 
will  grow  into  hogs  some  thirty   or 
forty  pounds  heavier  than  those  'from 
young  ones. 

Maine  Farmer.]  Agricola. 
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From  the  American  Farmer, 
Shall  we  Grow  More  Tobacco? 


Hiero  is  a  great  disposition  at   this 


tie,  we  find,  in  sections  where  tobac- 
rowing  has  been  heretofore  un- 
|own,  and  among  persons  entirely 
lacquaintcd  with  its  culture  and 
inagement,  to  undertake  the  culti- 
jtion  of  the  crop. 

Our  advice  has  been   sought  as  to 
e  policy   of    doing    so,   and   a  few 
feds  on  the  subject  may  not  be  use- 
;s  to  a  number  of  our  readers. 
In  the  first  place,   let  us  say,  then, 
it    the  profits   of    tobacco    culture 
ve  been  very  much  exaggerated  by 
3    publication    of  prices    obtained, 
th  the  two  years    past,  for  very  ex- 
|   small    parcels.     These   reported 
ices  are  no  indication  at   all  of  the 
ueral  market.     Nevertheless,   it  is 
ie  that  the  prices  of  1857  were  very 
nunerating,  and  the    prices  of  the 
3t  year,  though  much  smaller,  were 
•y  fair.     In   consequence   of  these 
ces,  the  culture  has   already  been 
*y  much  increased,   without  a  cor- 
iponding  increase  in    consumption, 
I  the  stimulus  given  to  the  produc- 
n  of  the  crop  over  the  country,  it  is 
J  to  foresee,  will  result,  in  a  few 
irs,  in  very  low  prices, 
[t  is  very  bad  policy  generally,  on 
:ount  of  the    failure    for  a  year  or 
)  of  any  staple,  or    temporary  de- 
sssion   of   price,    to    change   onejs 
ns.     The   best  rule  is,   to  hold  on 
adily  and   diligently    to    whatever 
ps  you  have   prudently  determined 
m,  and  wait  patiently  for  a  favor- 
e  change.     It  is  no   argument  that 
crop  or  wheat  will  fail  next  year, 
:ause  it  failed  last  year,   and  the 
y  inclination  so   common  now,  to 
>ndon  wheat  or  corn,  in  a  measure, 
I  adopt  Tobacco,  is  tending  at  Qnce 
:'aise'the  price   of  the  former,  and 
>ress  the  latter.     So   that  the  new 


tobacco  planter,  by  the  time  he  gets 
his  houses  built,  and  himself  and  his 
farm  hands  sufficiently  familiar  with  a 
crop  which  requires  much  exnerience 
to  manage  to  advantage,  may  find  the 
price  again  at  a  very  low  fio-are. 

Tobacco  culture  while  it  is  not  so 
directly  exhausting  to  the  land  as  is 
generally  represented,  so  engrosses 
the  labor  of  the  farm  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  improvement.  We  re- 
commend its  culture,  therefore,  only 
to  those,  whose  farms,  fences,  &c, 
may  be  m  good  condition,  and  who 
may  have  labor  at  command  to  which 
they  cannot  give  otherwise  profitable 
employment. 

In  connection  with  our  own  remarks 
we  give  the  following  from  an  intelli- 
gent  correspondent,  in    one  of    the 
Southern  counties  of  Maryland  : 
_  "  I  do  not  think  it  judicious  to  ad- 
vise any  one  to  enter  into  its  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  a  small  way,  as  from 
my  present  information,  there  are  so 
many  going  at    it    another  year,   if 
there  should  be  a  large  crop,  the  prices 
will  be  likely  to  decline  to  something 
like  they  were  in  '46  and  '47,  when  I 
sold  tobacco  for  $2,50  per  hundred 
{average.)     I  do  not  consider  it  a  pay- 
ing crop   at  a  less  average  than  $0, 
and  that  has  been  about  the    averao-e 
price  obtained  this  year,  in  our  neigh- 
borhood.    I  think  I  shall  continue  to 
make  small  crops  of  it  hereafter,  but 
but  it  is  only   because   of  the  fear  of 
failure  in  wheat,  in  which  case  tobac- 
co may  ."  help  the  lame  dog  over  the 
stile."     I   started  into   an   exclusive 
grain  culture,  four  years  ago,  with  the 
conviction  that  tobacco  had  well  nigh 
ruined  our  section,    and   would  ulti- 
mately do  it,  if  persevered  in.     This 
conviction  is  still  impressed  upon  me, 
if  its  cultivation  is    continued  under 
the  old  three    field    system,  where  the 
same  piece  of  land  in  its   rotation  is 
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put  into  tobacco  with  all  the  manure 
that  can  bo  raked  and  scraped  from 
all  sources  of  the  farm,  without  giving 
a  particle  to  the  poor  corn  knolls  and 
barren  flats." 


From  the  North  Carolina  Whig. 

"The  North  Carolina  Planter." 

V  Iiile  it  is  but  seldom  that  I  assume 
the  business  of  an  author,  and  now  I  would 
much  rather  some  one  else  had  superseded 
the  necestity  of  my  writing,  yet  as  no  one 
else  has  done  it,  L  would  feel  wanting  in 
duty,  did  I  not  say  a  word  to  my  fellow- 
farmers,  in  regard  to  the  N.  C.  Planter. — 
And  while  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
glory  and  boast  of  our  country  alone,  yet 
it  is  but  recently  that  a  necessity  for  agri- 
cultural information  by  the  masses,  has 
been  felt  and  partially  supplied.  I  confess, 
with  some  degree  of  shame  the  aptness  of 
the  cognomen  : — "Rip  Van  Winkle" — 
which  has  been  given  to  us  on  account  of 
our  supineness  and  fogyism.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  (at  least  all  of  the  "old  thir- 
teen")hi\s  an  Agricultural  Journal  except 
N.  C,  and  she  has  never  had  one  estab- 
lished in  her  midst  for  any  length  of  time. 
Why  is  tbis?  Are  our  lands  so  rich  that 
we  do  not  need  the  help  of  science  and 
the  experience  of  others  to  assist  us?  Or 
is  the  contrary  true,  that  they  are  so  far 
gone  that  reclaiming  tbem  is  an  impossi- 
bility ?  I  trow  not.  Neither  of  these 
propositions  is  true. 

I  repeat  the  question,  "why  is  it?" — 
Have  we  been  dependent  on  S.  C,  Ga.,  or 
Virginia  for  our  agricultural  information? 
Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  I  utter  my  solemn  pro- 
test. I  care  not  how  many  papers  a  man 
takes  from  adjacent  States,  if  he  supports 
his  own  State  Journal.  Every  North  Car- 
olinian should  take  the  "Planter;"  for  two 
reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  a  feeling  of  State 
pride  should  prompt  him  to  it,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
it,  is  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  N.  C.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past, 
I  would  bespeak  for  the  Planter  a  brilliant 
future.  The  Editors  during  the  past  year 
have,  without  a  doubt,  proven  that  they 
an  compete   with  any  Southern   cotempo- 


i-ary. 


an  encourao-ino- 


While  the  Planter  has  made  such 
g  as  to  ability,, 
the  Publisher  has  not  received  that  en- 
couragement which  be  expected  and  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Whereas  he  should 
have  had  twenty-five  thousand  subscribers, 
he  has  not  exceeded  one  thousand,  if  I 
have  been  correctly  informed.  Farmers! 
if  Mr.  Gorman  has  determined  to  publish 
it  another  year,  trusting  to  us  for  support, 
let  him  not  trust  in  vain.  Let  every  indi- 
vidual who  desires  to  see  the  interest  of 
Agriculture  promoted,  and  in  fact  tbe  wel-  j 
fare  of  N.  C.  advanced,  (since  every  thing  j 
depends  on  it,)  let  him  support  tbe  N.  C.  ] 
Planter.  Does  any  one  object  to  the  price? 
Why,  it  is  as  cheap  as  any  need  for.  On- 
ly  one  dollar  a  year.  Does  any  citizen  of 
N.  C.  refuse  to  take  the  Planter?  if  so,  I 
would  invoke  the  curse  pronounced  on 
such  an  one  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Planter,  by  W.  J.  W.  Kerall,— "May  a 
cloud  of  shame  lower  over  his  brow,  mav 
his  bread  next  year  be  made  of  cheat — 
may  his  straw-bed  be  made  of  nettles  and 
his  farm  produce  crab  grass,  broomsedge 
and  boneset."  In  conclusion,  I  would  re- 
peat again  tbe  request  that  every  citizen 
would  take  the  Planter.  While  the  "Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence"  will 
ever  reflect  credit  on  our  ancesters,  we 
shall  most  certainly  prove  our  degeneracy, 
if  we  are  the  last  to  throw  off  tbe   yoke  of 


agricultural  io-norance. 


cms. 


Yield  of  Different  Kinds  of  Potatoes. 


A  writer  in  the  Germanton  Telegraph 
makes  the  following  statements,  which  if 
true,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  show 
the  importance  of  planting  the  best  kind 
for  each  locality  : 

Mr.  Editor  :  "  Last  spring  I  manured 
about  three  acres  of  ground  for  potatoes, 
with  barn-yard  manure,  and  planted  with 
three  different  varieties.  The  first  was 
the  Blue  Mercer,  or  California  ;  they  take  a 
whole  season  to  mature,  as  the  vines  were 
green  up  to  frost ;  they  grew  large  and 
were  a  good  crop,  turning  out  about  as 
potatoes  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
raising  of  this  crop  was  profitable.  The 
next  was   tbe  White    Mercer;  they  are  a 
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very  nice,  smooth  potatoe,  better  quality 
than  the  former,  but  the  yield  was  only 
about  half  of  the  former  variety.  The 
other  kind  was  our  old-fashioned  Mercer, 
the  yield  of  which  was  very  poor,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  first  named, 
and  very  small,  but  few  of  them  of  a 
suitable  size  for  market,  they  grew  side  by 
side,  were  cultivated  the  same,  and  all  ma- 
nured alike.  The  ground  laid  high,  rather 
on  the  gravelly  order,  and  they  suffered 
much  for  the  want  of  rain  the  latter  part 
of  the  season." 


Molasses  Statements. 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  long 
and  interesting  article  entitled  "Ram- 
bles in  Surinam :" 

"We  went  to   the   boiling   house, 

and  saw  the  molasses  dipped  out  of 
the  cistern  and  put  into  barrels.  The 
molasses  that  runs  from  the  sugar 
barrels  is  conducted  by  a  gutter  into 
the  cistern,  which  swarm  with  roaches 
and  rats,  many  of  which  are  found 
dead  in  the  molasses,  by  which  they 
are  preserved  from  putrefaction.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
country  would  be  an  elysium  for  Chi- 
namen, for  they  might  feast  here  on 
their  favorite  dish,  (rats)  abundantly, 
and  molasses  cured  rats  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  do  not  know  if  the  molasses 
which  is  imported  into  this  country  is 
used  for  anything  else  besides  distil- 
ling rum.  It  is  certainly  not  fit  for 
table  use,  for  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned abominations,  it  is  handled  by 
negroes  in  such  a  filthy  manner,  that 
the  description  of  it  will  disgust  every 
body  with  the  same. 

The  molasses  is  dipped  out  of  the 
cistern  with  large  copper  spoons,  but 
when  the  majority  is  removed,  these 
spoons  cannot  be  employed  any  more, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  has  settled  at  or  near  the  bot- 


tom, imparting  a  great  toughness  to 
the  molasses.  Some  negroes  have  to 
set  down  in  it,  dipping  out  with  large 
gourds,  and  it  reaches  often  over  their 
knees.  Cleanliness  is  to  be  observed 
with  jiggers  and  other  sores.  If  our 
delicate  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  our  im- 
ported niceties  were  handled,  they 
would  surely  abstain  from  the  use  of 
them.  I  once  saw  a  dog  fall  into  the 
copper  in  which  the  cane  juice  was 
boiling  intensely  ;  he  was  nearly  done 
when  the  negroes  succeeded  in  getting 
him  out.  It  happens,  sometimes,  that 
the  negro  who  sits  on  the  mason  work 
into  which  the  coppers  are  imbedded, 
slips  into  the  foaming  syrup  while  do- 
zing, and  is  boiled  to  death  instantly. 
In  neither  case  is  the  syrup  thrown 
away,  for  it  will  granulate  all  the  same 

and  nobody  is  the  wiser  for  it. 

♦   ,  .. 

Tobacco  Dust— How  to  Prepare  Cheaply. 

Fine  dry  tobacco  dust  is  very  useful  to 
dust  over  plants  when  annoyed  by  insects, 
but  its  cost  in  the  form  of  snuff  is  too  great 
for  liberal  use.  It  may  be  prepared  cheaply 
thus:  The  stems  of  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  tobacco  are  stronger 
than  the  leaves  of  the  other  sorts,  and  these 

stems  may  be  purchased  at  any  tobacco  fac- 
tory for  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds. — 
Place  these  stems  an  inch  deep  in  a  sheet 
iron  or  tin  pan  in  front  of  a  strong  fire,  with 
the  rear  side  of  the  pan  elevated  so  that  the 
surface  will  receive  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat,  but  at  the  same  time  so  that  they  can- 
not tike  fire,  but  merely  toast,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed  by  snuff  makers.  The  stems 
will  swell  up,  blister,  turn  to  a  bright  yellow 
color,  and  without  giving  off  any  offensive 
odor.  When  thoroughly  toasted,  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  dry,  they  will  be  found  to  be  very 
brittle  and  easily  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  in 
any  mill,  or  even  with  a  pestle  and  mortar. 
Put  this  powder  away  in  air-tight  jars  until 
wanted  in  spring,  and  then  dust  it  from  a 
dredge-box  covered  with  fine  millinet,  on 
plants  infected  by  insects,  most  kinds  of  which 
will  be  driven  off  by  its  use. 

Working  Farmer. 
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"Oak  Wheat. 


Under  this  head  a  Texas  corres- 
pondent of  the  Cotton  Planter   says  : 

"  I  wish  to «,  call  your  attention  to 
one  of  the  greatest  lusus  naturae  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Blackjacks,  Red 
and  White  Oaks  in  our  forests  are  all 
filled  with  a  grain  so  much  resembling 
wheat  that  it  has  by  common  consent 
been  christened  oak  wheat.  It  grows 
on  the  leaf,  is  somewhat  longer  and 
more  oval  in  shape  than  wheat  and 
perfectly  white.  It  extends  as  far  as 
I  have  yet  heard  from,  and  stock  pre- 
fer it  to  the  common  acorn,  a  heavy 
crop  of  which  we  also  have  on  the 
Post  Oak  and  Overcup.  Some  of  the 
"knowing  ones"  pronounce  it  the 
same  with  the  "Manna"  which  fed 
the  "children  of  Israel."  I  differ 
with  them,  because  if  ever  there  was 
a  people  to  whom  the  Lord  owed  noth- 
ing it  is  the  present  generation,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Texas." — 
But,  jesting  aside,  I  have  seen  no  one 
able  to  account  for  it,  and  if  yourself 
or  readers  can  solve  the  problem,  I 
would  be  glad  to  receive  light  on  the 
subject." 

From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
A  Eeinedy  for  Rust  in  Cotton. 

Br.  Cloud — Dear  Sir : — Having 
noticed  some  inquiries  in  your  estima- 
ble magazine  respecting  rust  in  cotton, 
and  having  felt  the  injurious  effects  of 
its  ravages  myself,  I  wish  to  give  my 
brother  farmers  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  effectual  remedy  for  it. 

Last  year,  about  the  first  of  July, 
I  discovered  several  spots  of  rust  in 
my  cotton  fields.  I  took  sonic  slacked 
lime  and  a  small  paddle,  not  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  threw  a  small 
quantity  upon  each  stalk  affected 
while  the  dew  was  on.  Some  of  the 
stalks  were  left  entirely  without 
leaves,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 


bud  on  the  top.  The  rust  stopped  at 
once  and  health  was  restored,  and  it 
grew,  apparently,  with  much  more 
vigor  than  that  which  was  not  affect- 
ed. It  was  soon  loaded  with  fruit, 
much  of  which  came  to  maturity. 

The  cause  of  rust  I  am  not  able  to 
comprehend,  though  I  have  thought, 
perhaps,  it  was  caused  by  some  im- 
pure substance  or  impurity  in  the  at- 
mosphere, as  it  generally  commences 
in  low  loose  land.  When  once  it 
breaks  out  it  seems  to  be  contagious, 
and  lime  being  a  great  purifier  of  bad 
air,  I  think  my  remedy  will  not  be  en~ 
tirely  absurd.     Yours,  truly, 

M.  F.  W. 

Waterford,  Miss.,  1858. 


Mules  for  Farm  Work, 

We  found   in   Burlington   county,   N.  J., 

that  mules  were  the  reliance  for  all  kinds  of 

teaming  on  the  road,  and  fur  farm  work  they 

are  in  universal  use,     A  friend,   of  -whose 

farm  -we  have  spoken,  John   Black,  Jr.,  of 

Mount  Holly,  told  us  that  ten  years  ago,  he 
bought  six  pairs,  which  he  has  in  use  now, 
worth  to  day  all  he  gave  for  them  then.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  where  they  have 
been  long  used,  they  are  bought  and  sold 
without  reference  to  their  age,  after  they  get 
over  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  know  of  their  reaching  the  age  of 
fifty  years  in  good  working  vigor.  Mules  of 
equal  size  and  quality  with  fine  carriage 
horses,  are  not  very  rare,  and  bring  an  equal 
price.  Common,  young,  well-broken  mules 
are  worth  mo,re  than  horses  of  equal  size. — 
Weil  brokon  iuid  free  from  tricks  at  three  or 
four  yen-rs  add,  a  mule  with  ordinary  treat- 
ment, coarser  fare,  and  harder  work,  will 
outlast  and  outwork  at  least  three  good 
horses.  When  they  arc  young,  6ay  from 
6hree  to  seven  years  old,  they  often  shew 
great  speed,  and  make  excellent  sprightly 
saddle  and  carriage  beasts,  but  after  this  age, 
especially  if  put  to  hard  work,  they  get  a 
heavy  k>#y.  gait,  which  is  abundantly  rapid 
for  all  farm  work,  bu,  tho  activity  and 
spnghtlinena  bo  requisite  in  a  carriage  horso 
i*  usually  lost.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  these  animals,  and  perhaps 
their  breedivig,  might  be  profitable  in  this 
State. — HofiesUad. 
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jjgf°  The  Postage  on  the  N.  C.  Planter  is 
}  cent  on  each  No.  if  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  J  cent  on  each  No.  if  not  paid  till 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Six  cents,  paid  in 
advance,  will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year, 
to  any  place  out  of  the  State. 


Our  Prospects, 

It  affords  us  very  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  the  friends  of  the  North  Carolina 
Planter,  that  its  prospects,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  are  highly  en- 
couraging, and  give  promise  of  a  considera- 
bly increased  circulation,  if  those  interested 
in  its  success  will  continue  to  use  their  in* 
fluenca  in  its  behalf.  A  large  number  of 
our  subscribers  for  the  past  year  have  re- 
newed for  1859,  and  have  forwarded  us  the 
names  of  many  new  ones  ;  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter  kind  have  voluntarily  for- 
warded us  their  money  and  names. 

We  regard  these  facts  as  an  evidence  that 
our  efforts  to  build  up  a  good  Agricultural 
journal  in  North  Carolina  are  being  apprecia- 
ted ;  and  secondly,  that  our  humble  labors 
in  the  past  year,  are  esteemed  as  contribu- 
ting vitality  and  energy  to  the  great  Farm- 
ing interests  of  the  State,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  valuable  information 
among  the  people.  These  are  our  highest 
aims; — and  if  we  may  succeed  in  these,  we 
feel  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  great 
work. 

To  our  numerous  friends  who  have  so  gen- 
erously labored  for  subscribers  to  the  Planter, 
we  tender  our  grateful  thanks,  and  would  re- 
spectfully solicit  at  their  hands  a  contiuua- 
tion  of  their  kind  interest  in  its  behalf. 

There  are  many,  however,  of  whom  we 
expected  good  things  for  1859,  from  whom 
we  have  not  heard  at  all,  except  iheir  own 
subscriptions;    and  some  not  even    that. — 


Come,  dear  friends,  you  profess  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  Agricultural  improvement 
and  advancement  of  our  good  old  State,  and 
you  know  there  is  no  manner  in  which  these 
ends  can  be  so  successfully  promoted,  as  by 
the  dissemination  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  the  people.  And  you  know,  further, 
that  a  ho?ne  Agricultural  paper  is  the  best 
and  surest  medium  through  which  this  infor- 
mation can  be  communicated.  Then,  give 
us  your  help — every  true  North  Carolinian — 
and  help  us  bring  our  State  up  to  that  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  she  is  capable 
of  reaching. 


We  cannot  afford  to  allow  Agents  20 
per  cent,  on  subscribers  who  pay  at  club 
rates.  Our  terms  are  $1  a  year  to  single 
subscribers — six  copies  for  $5 — twelve  copies 
for  $10,  and  twenty  copies  for  $16.  But  to 
allow  Agents  20  per  cent,  on  subscribers  at 
these  rates,  would  be  to  reduce  our  pay  to 
a  starving  point  at  once.     We  allow  20  per 

cent,  to  Agents  who  get  subscribers  at  $1 
each.  In  other  words,  Agents  must  send  us 
at  least  80  cents  for  every  subscriberVname 
they  forward.  We  are  willing  to  do  this ; 
but  can't  stand  40  per  cent. 


g^°  We  sent  the  January  No.  of  the 
Planter  for  1858,  to  all  the  names  upon  our 
books,  whether  they  had  renewed  for  the 
in-coming  year  or  not.  We  requested  those 
who  did  not  intend  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions, to  return  us  that  No.  A  very  few  on- 
ly have  done  so,  which  we  hope  is  a  sure 
sign  that  nearly  all  intend  giving  us  their 
support  this  year  also.  But  as  the  terms 
upon  which  we  publish  the  Planter  are  cash 
in  advance,  we  cannot,  without  a  violation  of 
this  rule,  furnish  any  further  Nos.  of  the 
work  until  the  money  for  1859  is  received. 

The  February  No.,  therefore,  will  not  be 
forwarded  to  those  whose  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion have  expired  without  renewal.  But  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  entering  a  credit 
to  their  names  very  soon,  and  of  forwarding 
the  February  No.  before  the  March  No.  is 
issued.  Come  friends — if  you  are  a  little 
slow,  you  are  not  too  late.  So  please  send 
on  your  dollar  and  get  the  Planter  complete 
for  1859. 
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■  We  calculated  on  a  much  larger  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 
we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 
more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.  They 
are  therefore  lying  in  our  office  doing  good 
to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fu. 
ture  as  in  the  past— and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.         tf. 


Agricultural  Communications. 

We  have  again  to  repeat  our  urgent  soli- 
citations  to  the   friends  of  the  great  cause 
whose  interest  we  seek  to  promote,  that  they 
will  favor  us  with   such  communications  on 
agricultural  subjects  as  they  may  think  use- 
ful.   We  know  that  there  is  in  the  State  a 
mass  of  agricultural  knowledge,   now  con- 
fined to  a  few,  the  general  dissemination  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
benefit  to   society.     Would  many   of  those 
who  possess  it  reflect  a  little  on  the  good 
they  have  the  power  to  confer  on  their  coun- 
try, we  are  sure  that  they  would  not  only 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  that 
country,  but  one  which  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  perform  with  alacrity  and  delight, 
to  afford   us  the    opportunity,  through  the 
medium  of  the  N.  C.  Planter,  of  communi- 
cating to  their  fellow  citizens   those  results 
of  their  reflections,  observations,  and  expe- 
rience,  the   general    knowledge  of   which, 
while  its   diffusion  could  by  no  possibility 
operate  to  their  prejudice,  would  highly  tend 
to  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try.    We  are  aware  that  a  diffidence  in  fun 
nishing  anything  for  the  press  has  a  pow- 
erful, though  a  very  improper  influence,  in 
inducing  many  to  withold  from  the  public 
the  communication  of  that  knowledge,  the 
dissemination    of    which    would    bo    highly 
useful.     But  when  it  is  considered  that  per- 
spicuity and  accuracy,  not  elegance  of  dic- 


tion, or  a  display  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  are  all  that  are  generally  re- 
quisite in  agricultural  communications,  and 
when  it  is  moreover  considered  that,  if  de- 
bired,  the  name  of  the  author  will  never  be 
disclosed,  such  a  consideration  can  have  no 
weight  whatever  with   any  reasonable  man, 
in  inducing  him  to  withhold  any  aid  be  may 
have  in  his  power  to  render,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
bors and   countrymen,  and  the   consequent 
prosperity    and   welfare    of    his   country. — 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  utility  of  agri- 
cultural papers  in  a  great  degree,  consists 
in   the  general   dissemination   amongst  the 
whole  community,  of  that  knowledge  which 
musi   otherwise  be  confined   to  a  few,  and 
being  desirous   that  the  paper  should  pen 
form  its  full  share  in  the  production  of  that 
agricultural  improvement  which  all  admit  to 
be  so  desirable,  we  again  entreat  the  friends 
of  agriculture  to  give  to  us  that  very  impon 
tant  aid,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object,  which,  at  so  little  expense,  either  of 
time  or  labor,  they  have  it  completely  in 
their  power  to  afford. 


—+- 


Starting  Seeds  Early. 

Rev.  Daniel  Emerson,  Summit  Co.,  0., 
writes  that  he  has  been  successful  in  giving 
garden  seeds  an  early  start,  in  the  following 
manner :  Having  selected  the  quantity  need- 
ed, each  sort  is  tied  by  itself  in  a  cloth,  the 
name  being  plainly  written  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per, and  inclosed  with  the  seed,  The  pack- 
ages are  then  buried  about  two  inches  deep 
in  the  ground,  for  a  week  or  two.  When 
ready  to  plant,  the  kinds  needed  for  planting 
are  taken  from  the  bags  and  used.  They 
will  be  found  to  have  swelled,  perhaps  sprout- 
ed, and  ready  to  grow.  If  the  ground  should 
be  quite  dry,  it  is  best  to  water  the  drills 
after  dropping  the  seed,  and  then  cover  with 
dry  earth.  Mr.  E.  says  that  by  this  plan  he 
has  never  failed  to  raise  plants  from  every 
seed  planted,  though  when  put  out  they  were 
often  sprouted.  If  each  seed  is  placed 
where  it  is  wanted  to  grow,  it  will  save  the 
labor  of  thinning,  though  many  prefer  to 
thin  their  rows,  leaving  the  most  prominent 
plants  to  grow. — Am.  Agriculturist. 
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For  the  N.   C.  Planter. 
Mountain  Climates  and  Productions  in 
North  Carolina. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — liaised  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  allow  me  to  furnish 
you  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  advantages 
and  peculiarities  of  that  region,  with  some 
facts  possessing  more  or  less  interest  to  those 
wishing  to  make  farther  investigations;  and 
which  I  had  promised  to  furnish  the  late 
Editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Herald, 
prior  to  his  death. 

"Mount  Tryon,"  in  Rutherford  county, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  exemption 
from  killing  frosts  ;  and  believed  (very  erro- 
neously, however,)  to  be  an  anomaly  in  this 
respect.  More  recently,  other  points  of  the 
mountain  ranges  have  been  quite  as  erro- 
neously represented  as  entirely  free  from 
dews  and  frosts,  even  by  men  of  some  pre- 
tensions to  science. 

A  very  pleasant  and  intelligent  writer  in 
the  August  and  November  numbers  of  the 
N.  C.  Planter,  from  Franklin,  N.  C,  has 
furnished  some  interesting  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  the  mountains  of  that  section,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  fruit  culture, 
and  the  "  genial  influences  of  the  Thermal 
Stratum"  in  the  preservation  of  the  most 
tender  plants  ;  still  he*  does  not  correct  the 
common  error,  by  stating  simply,  that  "  above 
the  well  defined  outline  of  this  stratum,  on 
the  mountain  sides,  frost  abruptly  ceases." 
In  placing  the  frost  line  at  an  elevation  of 
300  feet,  it  is  too  indefinite ;  as  that  height 
or  gage  will  not  apply  to  many  valleys  of 
rolling  and  uneven  surface,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  heavy  dew  and  frost  stratum  re- 
presents a  plain,  level  or  nearly  so,  in  each 
valley  or  basin,  though  differing  greatly  in 
comparative  elevation  in  different  valleys. — 
These  valleys  are  often  separated  on  the 
same  streams  by  abrupt  descents,  and  divi- 
ded by  cross  ranges  or  spurs  from  the  higher 
ranges  of  mountains.  These  higher  ranges 
are  mainly,  and  in  some  instances  entirely 
above  the  plane  of  killing  frosts,  and  in  some 


highly  favored  localities  includes  some  of 
the  adjacent  flat  lands  also,  while  the  deeper 
and  more  central  portions  of  the  valleys  may 
be  more  than  300  feet  below  this  plane. 

Within  the  limits  of  Watauga  county,  N. 
C,  are  embraced  some  of  the  extreme  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Santee  and 
Pee  Dee  Rivers,  watering  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  confined  more  or  less  by  sur- 
rounding high  mountains.  The  dew  here  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  outline  of  killing  frost 
as  well  defined  as  in  valleys  on  the  same 
streams  below,  though  differing  in  elevation 
from  500  to  2,000  feet.  The  level  of  killing 
frost  in  each  situation  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  all  instances,  and  in  different  years. 

About  the  20th  of  August,  1837,  I  wit- 
nessed well  defined  outlines  of  killing  frost 
along  the  sloping  hills  and  mountains  of 
Western  New  York,  and  at  various  times 
since,  at  different  points  along  the  Alleghany 
and  Cumberland  ranges,  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  but  more 
accurately  on  the  16th  of  April,  1849,  about 
the  20th  of  May,  1852,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  spring  of 
1858. 

The  same  effects  of  frosts  are  said  to  influ- 
ence the  growth  and  maturity  of  grapes  on 
some  of  the  European  mountains,  and  I  sup- 
pose is  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all  moun- 
tains. This  warm  stratum  covers,  I  sup- 
pose, the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  at  a  small 
elevation  above  its  surface.  The  area  of 
lands,  however,  that  lie  within  this  genial 
clime,  and  fit  for  cultivation,  is  very  limited  ; 
and  to  citizens  of  the  broad  and  extended 
belt  of  country  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Blue  Ridge — the  South  and  Brushy 
Mountains,  (and  some  other  isolated  points) 
are  destined  to  become  places  of  increasing 
interest  and  value.  In  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent fruit  growers  it  would  be  charming,  in- 
deed. So  well  defined  was  the  outline  of 
killing  frost  along  the  base  of  these  moun- 
tains after  the  frost  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1849,  that  all  above  to  their  summits,  extend- 
ing some  90  to  100  miles,  were  clothed  in  the 
brightest  and  greenest  robe  that  the  half- 
grown  leaves  and  tendrils  could  give,  pre- 
senting a  strange  contrast  to  the  broad  and 
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blackened  places  below,  extending  north  and 
west  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  eastward  to 
the  pine  lands  in  the  middle  portions  of  the 
State.  In  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  'the 
corn  and  other  vegetation  was  killed  in  Lin- 
coln, Iredell  and  other  counties  below,  th»re 
were  cornfields  on  these  mountains,  and  even 
above  the  high  valloys  alluded  to  in  Watauga 
county,  left  perfectly  green  and  unstained  by 
the  frost.  Later,  however,  frost  was  seen 
as  usual,  on  the  higher  lands,  even  to  the 
summits  of  high  mountains,  (lightest,  how- 
ever, on  the  highest  points.)  Long  after 
killing  frost  below,  I  have  seen  corn,  cotton, 
cornfield  peas,  pepper,  tomatoes  and  water- 
melon vines  continue  green  ;  most  of  them 
blooming  fresh,  and  some  of  them  growing 
luxuriantly.  This  warm  clime  is  sought  es- 
pecially at  this  green  season  by  birds  and 
animals  ;  and  the  sensive  deor  is  then  sought 
for,  (in  hunter's  phrase)  "on  the  high 
ridges. "  Some  sensitive  persons  residing 
here,  complain  of  the  chill  on  going  below. 
Here  too,  apples,  peaches  and  the  more  deli' 
cite  fruits,  especially  grapes  of  several  va- 
rieties, grow  in  greatest  perfection,  and  are 
rarely  known  to  be  injured  by  frosts.  I  have 
eaten  the  Northern  and  low  country  fruits, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  markets, 
and  feel  assured  by  comparison,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  Brushy  and  South  Mountains 
will  ripen  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the 
more  northern  latitudes,  the  low  country,  or 
the  higher  Alleghany  Mountains.  Next  in 
quality  I  suppose,  will  be  the  south-western 
portions  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland 
Mountains. 

On  the  G.th,  of  January,  two  years  ago,  and 
now  (as  I  witnessed  a  few  days  ago)  in  some 
orchards  on  the  Brushy  Mountains,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  as  line  apples  as  I 
ever  saw;  and  many  trees  almost  breaking 
with  the  weight  of  the  fruit;  and  these  or- 
chards had  not  been  trimmed  or  cultivated 
for  ten  to  thirteen  years.  This  fruit  was  but 
slightly  injured  by  frost;  and  I  was  told 
that  a  harder  freeze  would  only  make  it  bet- 
tar  for  present  use.  The  same  varieties  in 
the  valleys  below,  with  less  aroma  and  sacha- 
rino,  have  rotted  long  since.  Other  tests, 
too,  have  shown  the  marked  superiority  of 
these  fruits. 

The  effect  of  this  warm  dry  atmosphere 
upon  the  cereals  is  not  less  marked  and  sig- 
nificant, and  may,  by  further  investigation 
be  productiTe  of  some  practical  results.— 
Rust  here  is  scarcely,  if  ever  seen,  and  not- 
withstanding its  general  prevalence  and  de- 
structive effects  throughout  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  State*,  upon  the  harvests  of  last 
year,  the   wheat  and   oats   on    the   Brushy 


|  Mountains,  and  also  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains ,of  AVatauga,  were  of  superior  quality, 
and  the  straw,  as  may  ?wio  be  seen,  is  re- 
markably bright  and  clean.  Whether  sci- 
ence has,  or  has  not  fully  developed  and  ex- 
plained all  that  is  useful  and  curious  in  these 
phenomena,  it  is  desirable,  at  least,  that  the 
subject  be  made  more  familiar  to  readers 
generally. 

Is  this  plane  of  the  heavy  dews  and  frosts, 
(«o  definitely  marked)  and  also  those  marked 
above,  o/ie,by  fogs.that  fill  our  vallies  in  damp 
weather,  and  another  still  higher,  upon  which 
the  clouds  rest  that  sometimea  vail  our 
mountain  heights?  Or  the  cause  of  these 
different  strata  understood  ?  Do  their  differ- 
ent temperatures  sometimes  affect  baroinet* 
rical  measurement  of  height?  Can  they  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  principle 
of  gravitation?  Are  there  not  some  acetious 
or  poisonous  elements  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  animals  and  plants,  and  which 
with  the  dew,  seeks  the  lowest  level  ?  May 
not  the  citizens  of  populous  and  unhealthy 
cities  (at  small  expense)  extract  from  the 
higher  and  purer  air,  enough  at  least  to  ex;- 
pel  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  from  their 
dwellings?  Is  not  the  small  area  of  land 
above  the  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  of  in. 
trinsic  value  to  invalids,  especially  in  pulmo- 
nary and  rheumatic  diseases?  Would  not 
those  who  are  depressed  and  enervated  by 
unhealthy  districts,  and  wish  to  be  recupe- 
rated, find  this  a  charming  place  of  resort, 
where  the  dry,  stimulating  air,  pure  water, 
and  some  of  the  most  lovely  landscape  and 
mountain  scenery  combine  to  minister  to  his 
mental  and  physical  enjoyments?  Around 
him,  standing  in  bold  and  beautiful  array, 
along:  an  extent  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
nearly  in  the  following  order:  The  "Peaks 
of  Otter,"  White,  Phenix,  Negro,  Three-top,' 
Elk,  Rich,  Ilanging-rnck,  Flat-top,  Grand- 
father, Yellow,  Roane,  Ilawkhill,  T&ble-rock* 
Bald,  Black,  (with  its  several  heights)  Cae- 
sar's head,  Mt.  Pisgah,  Shining-rock,  Bal- 
sam ;  and  still  farther  on,  the  towering 
heights  of  the  "great  Smoky  mountains." — 
Many  other  points  of  interest  are  omitted 
here  ;  while  the  Pilot,  King's  Mountain  and 
Hibriton  stand  like  sentinels  in  the  vast  and 
ocean-like  plains  bolow.  It  is  here  in  these 
"  Highlands,"  that  the  Mountain  Boys  learn, 
(as  their  fathers  did)  to  love  the  "Old  North 
State,"  »nd  to  venerate  and  defend  the. 
"  Americun  Union." 

I  will  close  here,  as  my  sketch  has  grown 
longer  than  I  intended. 

WxM.  A.  LENOIR. 
Fort  Defiance,  N.  C„  Jan.  8,  1859. 
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From  the  Standard 
Correspondence. 


Powelton,  Richmond,  County,  N.  C,  ] 
January  1st,  1859.      j 

Dr.  Emmons  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  send  jou  a 
box  containing  some  specimens  of  marl,  or 
calcarious  matter  of  some  kind,  which  was 
recently  discovered  on  my  lands  and  that  of 
my  neighbors.  If  it  is  marl,  or  any  substance 
containing  lime  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  it  will  certainly  be 
«f  great  importance  to  the  farmers  in  this 
immediate  section  of  the  State,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  ever  been  discovered  here  be- 
fore. 

Whether  it  is  marl  or  not,  it  certainly 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  lime,  as  it 
effervesces  freely  on  applying  any  of  the 
strong  acids. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged,  as  well  as  many 
of  my  neighbors,  for  an  analysis  of  it  and  a 
short  essay  on  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  it  as  a  manure. 

I  would  remind  jou  that  1  intend  your 
analysis  and  essay  for  publication  iu  the  pa- 
pers circulating  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Your  early  attention  to  this  will  much  ob- 
lige 

Your  humble  servant,  &c, 

P.  M.  POWELL. 

P.  S. — This  calcareous  substance  is  found 
out  cropping  in  the  valley  of  Buffalo  and 
Cheeek's  creeks,  in  the  upper  part  of  Rich- 
mond and  lower  part  of  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, and  is  inexhaustible. 

Raleigh,  January  17,  1859. 
To  Col.  P.  M.  Powell : 

Sir  : — I  have  completed  the  analysis  of  the 
marly  sandstones  of  Richmond  county,  re- 
ceived by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Holden,  so  far  as 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  the  principal  fertili- 
ser which  they  contain.  These  sandstones 
arc  red  and  greenish,  easily  broken,  and 
wrhen  exposed  to  the  air,  crumble  and  become 
a  soil  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  after  be- 
ing taken  from  the  quarry,  excepting  the 
harder  parts.  The  red  rock  has  the  follow- 
ing composition  : 


Water, 5.00 

Sand G6.20 

Alumina  and  per  oxide  of  iron,.  .  .  9.20 

Carbonetof  lirue, 14.60 

Carbonet  of  magnesia, 85 

This  sample  contains  nearly  twenty-live 
per  cent,  of  fertilizing  matter,  including  tho 
alumina  and  iron.  Alumina,  however,  ex- 
ists only  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  9.20, 
and  while  it  is  not  properly  a  fertilizer,  per- 
forms in  the  soil  an  important  function. 

The  greenish  rock  has  the  following  com- 
position : 

Water 5.40 

Sand,. 57.20 

Alumina  and  per  oxide  of  iron, .  .  .  13.20 

Carbonate  of  lime, 18.80 

Carbonate  uf  Magnesia, 0.79 

The  fertilizing  matter  in  this  sample 
amounts  to  32-79  cent.  Hence  those  parts 
of  the  marly  sandscone  which  has  the  most 
of  those  greenish  particles  will  be  found  rich- 
est in  fertilizing  matter. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  tho   marly 
sandstone  in  this  formation.     It   makes   by 
decomposition  a  rich  soil,  but  has  never  been 
used  as  a  fertilizer  itself;  but  as  nearly  one- 
third  of  it  is  important  in    a  soil,   and   may 
always  be  ranked  in  the  class    of  fertilizers. 
it  appears  to  me  it  may  be  used   on   planta- 
tions where  it  occurs.     I  do   not   suppose  it 
possesses  a  commercial  value,  but  if  it   can 
be  crushed  cheaply,  and  mixed  with   organ- 
ic matter,  leaves,  the    refuse   of  stalls    and 
stables,  it  will  add  materially  to  the  resources 
of  a  plantation,  especially  when   the   soil   is 
in  want  of  lime.     Now,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  inquiries  whether  a  soil  is  wanting 
in  this  material,  or  any  other  material,  and  I 
would  recommend   that   samples   of   soil  of 
your  county,  which    have   been    apparently 
worn  out,  or  have  lost  their  original  fertility, 
be  sent  to    the  laboratojy   for  analysis,  and 
also  the  samples  of   this    marly   sandstone, 
(selecting  those  only   which   crumble  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,)  for  analysis.     Much 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the   character   of 
your  soils,  as  also  upon    the    value    of  these 
rocks  for  fertilizers.     Some   particular  local 
ities  may  be  still  richer;  and  in    tho   mean- 
time I  shall  pursue  the  inquiry  still   further 
I  in  the  same  line,  selecting  specimens   from 
j  other  points  in  this  State... 
I   am,  sir, 

truly  yours, 

1.  EMMONS, 
!  State  Geologist. 
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From  the  T\ashin<jlon  (N.  C.)  Dispatch. 
Collect  Materials  for  Manure  and  Com- 
post Them. 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  again  before  your 
(farmer)  readers  to  plead  with  them  the 
cause  of  agricultural  advancement,  a  cause 
which  is  the  interest  of  the  entire  human 
family,  and  one  which  I  have  for  sometime 
been  advocating  in  my  feeble  way. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  neces- 
sity, if  not  reason,  will  force  all  who  culti- 
vate the  earth  for  a  living,  to  economize  every- 
thing on  their  several  farms  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  manure  ;  for  unless  they  do  so,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  their 
profession,  because  loss  instead  of  profit  will 
be  the  result  of  all  such  attempts.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  this  matter.  The  reason 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
At  least  a  portion  of  all  that  comprises  the 
food  of  every  plant  grown,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  soil.  Hence,  then,  the  continuing 
to  grow  annual  crops,  causes  an  inceessaut 
drain  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth, 
and  the  supply  is  from  year  to  year  decreased. 
It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  un- 
less artificial  supplies  of  manure  be  periodi- 
cally applied,  an  exhaustion  of  the  food- 
yielding  powers  of  the  earth  must  take 
place.  Having  taken  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  for  several  years  past  been  en- 
deavoring to  impress  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  county,  the  importance  of  manure-ma- 
king; that  it  was  their  business  not  ODly  to 
husband,  but  to  appropriate  every  thing  on 
their  farms  towards  their  fertility  that  con- 
tained the  elements  of  nutrition.  Time  after 
time  I  have  pointed  out  the  various  substances 
which  could  be  rendered  available,  and  I 
have  frequently  had  the  gratification  to  know 
that  by  following  my  advice,  farmers  have 
improved  their  lands,  increased  their  crops, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  bettered  their 

conditions.  The  knowledga  of  such  results, 
has  had  the  effect  still  to  enlist  me  in  the 
ranks  of  these  battling  for  agricultural  im- 
provement, to  increase  my  energies,  aud 
render  my  labors  lees  irksome.     But  while 


such  evidences  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
to  cheer  me  on,  I  hav«  sometimes  had  to 
encounter  the  prejudices  of  those,  who,  wed- 
ded to  those  old  customs  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  for  ages,  looked  upon  every 
improvement  as  an  innovation,  and  therefore 
rejected  it,  notwithstanding  they  had  uner- 
ring evidences  before  them,  in  the  form  of 
wornout  lands,  that  the  customs  of  their 
fathers  must  have  been  founded  upon  erro- 
neous principles,  or  such  results  could  not 
have  occurred.  I  have  often  asked  the  owner 
of  such  farms,  why  they  did  not  make  an 
effort  to  restore  iertility  to  their  landn  ;  why 
they  did  not  gather  and  compost  the  various 
materials  upon  the  farm  into  manure?  To 
this  question  the  stereotyped  answer  was — 
'  they  had  not  time  !'  as  if  time  thus  spent,  was 
not,  as  it  is  in  reality,  the  most  profitable  part 
of  farm  economy,  as  if  the  application  of  a  part 
of  the  force,  to  collect  the  raw  materials  to  be 
wrought  into  manure,  would  not  prove  to 
them  a  perfect  gold  mine  ;  as  if  the  effect  o.f 
appropriating  such  time  to  such  purpose 
would  not  enable  them  to  make  more  on  one 
acre  than  they  now  make  on  three,  as  it 
they  would  not  thereby  save  both  labor  and 
time,  for  it  does  not  take  as  much  force  to 
cultivate  rich  land,  as  it  does  poor,  while  the 
first  is  sure  to  end  in  profit,  and  the  latter  in 
disappointment  and  loss. 

Il  the  necessity  of  applying  manure  to 
wornout  land  to  renovate  it,  were  anew  thing, 
and  the  result  of  such  applications  doubtful, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  the  farmer 
not  availing  himself  of  this  means.  But  it 
is  no  idle  fancy,  no  new  story,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  and  its  results  have  been 
known  and  practiced  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  for  ages  past.  Where,  1  would  a^k, 
can  be  found  in  greater  abundance  and  vari- 
ety, the  raw  material  for  making  compost, 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  ? 
They  may  be  seen  on  every  hand ;  and  where 
they  have  been  properly  applied,  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory  as  well  as  interesting. 
Though  within  a  few  years  our  system  of 
manureing  has  greatly  improved,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  put  into  practice  which  has 
hitherto  been  omitted.  There  is  scarcely  a 
farm  within  my  knowledge  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  lhat  has  not  in  some  raw 
material  or  other,  the  means  for  supplying 
it  with  those  elements  which  have  been  des- 
troyed by  the  improvident  system  of  cropping, 
which  our  lathers  practiced.  1  hope  to  see 
a  still  greater  spirit  of  enquiry  among  our 
farmers,  in  relation  to  those  subjects  which 
ought  to  interest  them  so  much.  You  shall, 
Mr.  Editor,  hear  from  me  again  soun. 

Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.  J. 
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Applying  Manure  on  the  Surface. 

Messrs.  Editors: — There  are  various 
opinions  among  farmers  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  manure  ;  some  are  in  favor  of 
spreading  on  the  surface,  and  others  are  in 
favor  of  burying  it  in  the  soil  to  prevent  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  render  it  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  roots  of  plants.  Which  party  is 
right,  it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide ; 
but  every  one  has  the  privilege  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  and  by  this  means  the  subject  may 
perhaps  be  investigated.  We  have  also  ob- 
served, that  forests  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  fertility  by  the  falling  leaves  and 
decaying  trunks  and  branches  of  fallen  trees ; 
these  are  spread  on  the  surface  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  lost 
their  fertilizing  properties  by  evaporation. — 
Had  it  been  expedient  to  bury  them  in  the 
earth,  nature  would  have  found  means  to  ac- 
complish it.  Decaying  grass  and  herbage  of 
all  kinds,  is  returned  to  the  earth  broadcast, 
to  enrich  it  for  the  succeeding  crop ;  even 
the  dews  of  heaven  assist  in  this  important 
work  and  are  nightly  applied  to  vegetation, 
reviving  and  fertilizing  whenever  it  appears. 
Rain  contains  enriching  qualities,  and  has 
other  offices  to  perform  than  merely  to  water 
the  thirsty  earth.  The  roots  of  plants  have 
the  power  of  searching  upward  as  well  as 
downward  for  their  food.  I  noticed  an  illus- 
tration of  this  several  years  since ;  a  mid- 
dling sized  apple  tree  grew  in  a  piece  of  mow- 
ing ground,  which  had  been  highly  manured 
for  many  years;  above  it  was  a  reservoir  of 
water;  this  gave  way  and  rushed  furiously 
over  the  roots  of  this  tree,  removing  the  turf 

and  surface  soil,  leaving  the  fibrous  roots 
naked  and  free  from  earth  for  several  feet 
from  the  trunk,  when  there  was  seen  a  psr^ 
feet  net  work  of  fibres  interlacing  and  cross- 
ing each  other  in  all  directions,  which  near- 
ly covered  the  ground.  Plants  have  the 
power  of  drawing  a  part  of  their  food  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  many  derive  their  al- 
most entire  support  from  this  element.  The 
house  leek  will  grow  for  a  long  time  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  earth  ;  therefore 
what  is  lost  by  evaporation  is  perhaps  re- 
turned to  vegetation  from  the  air,  in  some 


form  or  other.     In  closing,  I  will  add  an  ex- 
tract from  an  English  work  on  manures  : 

"Baron  von  Thaer  says,  from  a  great 
number  of  experiments  made  by  himself  and 
other  agriculturists,  it  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt,  that  manure  that  baa 
passed  the  highest  point  of  fermentation, 
when  it  is  laid  upon  the  land,  even  in  hot- 
test and  dryest  weather,  not  only  loses  noth- 
ing, but  gains  in  quality.  He  was  formerly 
of  the  opinion  that  manure  must  lose  by 
evaporation,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  some  large  farmers  in 
Mecklenburg,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
probably  the  evaporation  from  rotten  manure 
is  not  so  great  as  it  seems  to  be  ;  for  although 
on  its  being  carried  out  it  exhales  a  strong, 
musky  smell,  yet  this  evaporation  cannot  in 
any  way  be  avoided,  and  after  a  short  time,  it 
ceases  to  smell,  and  without  losing  anything 
in  welch t. 


Hoofs  of  Young  Horses. 

We  saw  recently  an  instance  of  the  ill 
effects  resulting  from  the  neglect  to  shorten 
the  excessively  long  hoofs  of  young  horses. 
A  colt,  with  unusually  long  hoofs,  had  in  his 
play  stepped  upon  some  hard  substance,  and 
broken  off  the  front  part  of  the  hoof  to  the 
quick.  The  accident  was  attended  with 
some  bleeding,  and  excessive  lameness,  the 
poor  fellow  being  unwilling  to  put  his  foot 
to  the  ground.  Ten  minutes'  work  would 
have  saved  the  animal  much  pain,  and  the 
owner  might  have  had  the  profit  of  three 
months  growth,  instead  of  having  it  arrested 
for  that  period. 

But  the  occasional  breaking  off  of  a  part 
of  the  hoof  is  but  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  same 
cause.  When  the  toe  is  too  long  the  strain 
on  the  fetlock-joint  is  greatly  increased,  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  suspensary  ligament 
of  the  foot  often  follows.  Young  horses  fre- 
quently have  wind  galls,  and  other  evidences 
of  sprains,  befire  they  are  put  to  work,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  these 
are  where  shortening  of  the  toe  has  been  ne- 
glected. On  some  gravelly  and  stony  land 
and  hard  roads  the  hoofs  will  wear  last 
enough,  as  nature  evidently  intended  they 
should  ;  but  if  horses  are  kept  on  smooth 
turf,  their  feet  must  be  kept  short  by  arti> 
ficial  means. —  Ohio  Fanner. 
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Facts  vs.  Theory. 

There  is  a  prevailing  disposition  in  man- 
kind that  tends  greatly  to  impede  all  useful 
improvement.  It  is  found  in  all  classes  of 
society,  paralizing  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  mostly  in  the  learned  classes.  Men 
are  unwilling  to  learn  of  persons  whom  they 
consider  to  be  their  inferiors  in  that  partic- 
ular  branch  of  knowledge  which  they  pro- 
fess to  understand. 

Chemists  have  analized  soils,  and  their 
products,  and  tried  to  discover  what  was 
wanting  in  particular  soils  as  food  for  partic- 
ular plants.  They  know  that  all  organic 
substances  would,  when  thrown  out  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  go  through  various 
stages  of  decomposition  and  new  combina- 
tions, called  fermentations  ;  and  finally,  ex- 
cept the  small  portion  of  earths  they  now 
contain,  wholly  disappear,  by  evaporation 
and  solution  by  rain.  They  likewise  know 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  would  unite 
chemically  with  the  products  of  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds; but  have  not  considered  that  vege- 
table substances  while  undergoing  fermen. 
t.ition  would  all  leave  the  soil,  unless  fixed 
by  some  minerals,  and  that  the  carbonate  of 
lime  would  do  this. 

Scientific  farmers  have  practiced  systems 
of  improvement  on  lands  originally  rich, 
hut  exhausted  by  bad  tillage  ;  and  have  writ- 
Ten  books  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but 
have  not  once  conceived  the  idea  that  their 
system  would  fail  when  applied  to  lands 
originally  poor.  Neither  chemists  nor  scien- 
tific farmers  seem  to  have  a  correct  knowl 
edge  of  the  true  nature  of  soils  ;  and  many 
persons,  after  reading  of  the  wonderful  im- 
provements made  in  poor  lands  by  putrescent 
manures,  clovering,  &c,  have  found  them- 
hcIvcs  most  egregriously  mistaken  whenthey 
enme  to  apply  the  principles  to  practice  on  a 
piece  of  originally  poor  land.  And  when 
some  40  years  ago,  Edmund  Iluffin,  alter 
having  spent  much  labor  and  money  in  vain 
on  originally  poor  land,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
speculative  chemists,  were  wrong,  and  from  a 
train  of  reasoning  and  observation  deduced 
the  true  theory  of  sterile  soils  ;  his  ideas 
were  ridiculed  by  scientific  men.  What!  a 
young  man,  neither   a  practical   farmer  nor 


scientific  chemist,  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
long  entertained  opinions  of  scientific  men  ! 
preposterous  !  and,  although  practice  more 
than  realized  his  most  sanguine  expectations; 
although,  from  the  application  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  to  the  naturally  poor  lands  of 
Virginia,  thousands  of  acres  have  been  so 
far  improved  as  to  tripple  their  original  pro- 
duct, and  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  State  : 
yet,  even  to  this  day,  scientific  men  are  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  seem  not  to 
understand  it.  From  analysis  they  know  of 
what  elementary  principles  soils  are  com- 
posed ;  but  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
rational  influence  deduced  from  their  own 
experiments,  the  plain  simple  practical  fact, 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime,  like  a  mordaunt 
in  dye,  will  unite  with  and  fix  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil,  rendering  it  both 
insoluble  and  inexhalable,  and  retain  it  as 
food  for  plants. 

It  is  a  fact  than  which  nothing  is  better 
established,  though  not  generally  known  and 
acknowledged,  that  if  vegetable  substances 
be  suffered  to  rot  on  a  base  of  pure  sand  and 
clay  containing  a  small  portion  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  present,  it  will  all  evaporate  or 
dissolve  and  wash  off  by  the  rains,  and  no 
soil  will  be  formed.  A  thin  soil  will  be 
formed,  however,  under  almost  all  cir- 
cumstances, for  no  earth,  perhaps,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
and  then  it  is  contained,  in  minute  quantities, 
in  the  rain  that  falls,  and  even  the  vegetables 
themselves  have  a  small  quantity  in  their 
composition  ;  so  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
product  of  purification  will  neither  evapo- 
rate nor  be  washed  away — so  small  a,  portion, 
however,  that  the  statement  above,  that  "  it 
will  all  evaporate  ordissolveand  wash  a^ay," 
may  be  considered  as  substantially  correct. 


The  Beginning  of  a  New  Era  in  Hills- 
borough.— We  understand  that  the  first  load 
of  Tobacco  ever  sold  in  Hillsborough,  was 
purchased  in  this  place  last  week  by  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Whitted,  who  are  now  erecting  fix 
tures,  &c,  for  manufacturing. 

No  doubt  this  enterprise  of  these  gentle- 
men will  be  of  more  practical  henefit  to  the 
farmers  of  Orange  than  anything  else  of  re- 
cent occurrence;  for  it  will  furnish  them 
with  a  home-market  for  their  tobacco  crops, 
and  they  will  be  enabled  to  save  the  freight 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  to  pay  to  reach 
a  market.  Nothing  that  has  been  started  in 
Hillsborough  for  some  time,  will  help  the 
town  more  than  a  Tobacco  Manufactory. — 
We  may  have  some  hope  for  the  old  town  yet. 

Hillsboro'  Recorder. 
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Use  of  Guauo. 


For  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  Guano  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
its  use  as  a  fertilizer  throughout  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  especially. 
The  soil  of  some  States  in  our  cunfederacy — 
among  which  may  be  named,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  Delaware,  with  some  portions  of 
other  States — is  better  adapted  to  it  than 
those  of  the  East.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  in  ordar  that  peculiar 
kinds  of  land  be  made  productive  and  prof- 
itable to  agriculturists,  for  this  fertilizer  to 
be  freely,  though  judiciously  applied.  Far- 
mers now  estimate  its  use  as  indispensable, 
not  only  in  the  view  of  self-defence,  but  to 
place  them  on  a  parallel  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition with  their  neighbors.  When  Peru- 
vian Guano  was  first  introduced  and  practi- 
cally applied,  its  effects  were  surprising  and 
viewed  as  almost  miraculous.  The  odious 
monopoly,  however,  of  that  article,  and  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  for  it  then,  as 
now ;  also  the  fact  of  its  frequent  applica- 
tion, unmixed  with  suitable  modifying  in- 
gredisnts,  partially  neutralized  its  leal  util- 
ity. Another  result,  growing  out  of  the  law 
of  necessity  was  to  superinduce,  or  force  an 
exigency  in  some  appropriate  substitute. 
Hence  we  soon  found  other  guanos  and  ma- 
nures discovered  and  brought  into  use. 

Many  of  these  were  found  not  only  good  in 
themselves,  but  by  being  proportionately 
mingled  with  Peruvian,  ga^e  it  still  greater 
value  and  adaption,  as  well  to  the  soil  itself, 
as  in  causing  greater  yields  of  vegetation. — 
These  efforts  have  been  practically  and 
clearly  demonstrated.  Ihus  the  demand  for 
Peruvian  has  been  materially  reduced, whilst 
a  largely  increased  want  is  evinced  for  other 
guanos  whose  component  ingredients  are 
different  ;  seemingly  designed,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  regulate  and  graduate  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  just  such  an  article  as  farmers 
and  the  permanent  good  of  their  lands  may 
require.  To  them,  therefore,  this  discovery 
has  imparted  an  important  and  valuable 
secret — one  which  all  should  realize  and  put 
into  practice. 

Among  the  varieties  of  phosphate  guano, 
more  recently  discovered,  a  large  amount  of 
which  is  now  imported  into  this  city,  may 


be  mentioned  that  brought  from  Nubassa 
Island,  in  the  Carribean  Sea.  This  Island, 
we  believe,  is  possessed,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  Baltimore  interests. 

Competent  chemists  have  carefully  analized 
the  "  Navassa  guano,"  and  if  their  statements 
be  reliable,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  as  these 
gentlemen's  professional  reputation  has  been 
risked  thereon,  it  must  be  highly  meritorious. 
The  large  preponderance  of  Ammonia  in 
Peruvian,  Which  used  alone,  has  been  found 
injurious  to  the  soil,  produces  an  unnatural 
growth  during  the  first  and  second  years  of 
its  application.  An  axiom  in  physical  phi- 
losophy teaches  us  that  nature  seeks  repose. 
It  is  also  that  she  requires  an  equilibrium. 
Any  great  excitement,  artificial  or  otherwise, 
produces  relaxation.  This  is  an  established 
principle.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  what 
we  have  shown,  that  farmers  and  planters 
who  find  it  expedient  to  use  guano,  must 
realize  decided  economy  in  adopting  the 
mixture  of  "Navassa/'  or  some  other  equal 
approved  phosphatic  fertilizer.  We  give 
these  views  as  the  result  of  our  own  reason- 
ing, based  also  upon  practical  demonstrations 
as  experienced  by  others,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  whom  they    may  concern. — Bait.  Patriot. 


Jggf0  This  is  the  proper  time  for  trenching 
the  ground  for  vineyards  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens. Nothing  will  pay  better  in  a  garden 
than  this.  It  is  done  by  simply  spading  up 
the  ground  two  or  three  feet  deep.  This 
work  ought  really  to  have  been  done  in  No< 
vember  or  December,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
yet.  It  secures  a  pulverized  soil  as  deep  as 
the  spade  has  gone,  and  enables  vegetation 
planted  upon  it  to  defy  the  summer's  drought, 

Another  important  work,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  done,  is  to  remove  the  dirt  from 
around  the  body  of  peach  trees  and  down 
upon  the  roots  ;  upon  doing  this  a  gum  will 
be  found  exuding  from  the  tree.  This  is 
caused  by  a  worm  that  destroys  nearly  all 
the  peach  trees  that  die  in  this  country.  By 
scraping  this  gum  away,  and  leaving  the  part 
exposed  to  the  cold,  the  worms  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  tree  will  live  and  prosper. 
For  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  remedy, 
nearly  all  of  our  peach  trees  are  sickly,  and 
many  of  them  are  dying.  But  for  these 
worms  our  peach  trees  would  probably  live 
as  long  as  our  apple  trees. 
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From  the  Southern  Planter. 
Humbnggery  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Mr.  Editor  : 

In  glnncing  over  the  contents  of  your  No- 
vember nnmber  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  notice  of  "  a  miraculous  corn."  That 
being  a  favorite  plant  of  mine,  with  which  I 
have  been  experimenting  for  upwards  of  for- 
ty years,  with  as  many  varieties  as  years,  I 
turned  to  the  page  containing  its  description, 
when  lo,  and  behold!  I  met  with  an  old  ac 
quaintance,  (from  whom  I  am  seeking  a  di- 
vorce,) the  "Wyandotte  prolific  corn."  Some 
three  years  since  I  was  presented  by  a  gen- 
tleman with  an  ear  of  that  variety,  the  most 
beautiful  I  had  ever  seen,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment promised  to  rival  wheat  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  with  a  product  promised 
equal  to  the  one  certified  in  the  above  num- 
ber. I  then  considered  a  desideratum  ob- 
tained, in  quest  of  which  I  had  made  so  ma- 
ny experiments,  and  my  labors  ended  in 
them.  A  favorable  spot  in  my  garden  was 
selected  for  the  reception  of  the  grain,  and 
that  prepared  in  the  best  manner  my  judg- 
ment sanctioned.  The  corn  came  up,  grew 
apace,  and  threw  out  the  sprouts  as  adver- 
tized. I  awaited  anxiously  the  presentation 
of  ears  promised  without  the  fulfilment  of 
my  expectation  ;  at  gathering  time  I  received 
something  like   a  peck   very  badly  matured, 

with  a  promise  on  the  stalk  of  a  batter  yield, 
should  the  maturing  season  continue  several 
months  longer  ;  but  the  season  did  not  delay, 
hence  I  was  minus  the  yield.  The  corn  con- 
tinued to  be  puffed  in  the  agricultural  and 
political  papers,  and  being  loth  to  abandon 
it  on  the  above  experiment,  and  finding  the 
"pure  seed"  advertised  in  Baltimore  by  its 
agent,  I  procured  a  quart  of  it,  which  cost  at 
the  rate  of  $240  per  barrel,  planted  it  as  in 
the  first  instance,  with  a  corresponding  re- 
sult. During  the  prescntyear  I  have  planted 
the  Peabody  corn,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances 1  shall  gather  rather  more  than  the 
seed  planted,  of  the  most  unpromising  ap- 
pearance. This  is  not  the  extent  of  my  be- 
ing victimized  to  humbuggery.  Af<wyears 
since  I  was  presented  with  the  Oregon  pea, 
a  beautiful  one  in  appearance,  with  a  prom- 
ise ot  an  unprecedented  yield,  on  rich  or 
poor  land,   and  an  unparalleled    fertilizer, 


in  all  of  which  I  was  wofully  disappointed- 
The  pea  was  advertized  at  $80  per  bushel, 
and  I  advised  my  farming  brethren  not  to 
make  a  large  outlay  in  that  article,  at  40 
cents  per  bushel,  for  which  I  received  a 
castigation  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
"American  Farmer,"  upon  the  ground  that 
his  experiment  had  been  more  successful 
than  mine,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  the  pea 
as  early  as  1  had  made  the  experiment. — 
Supposing  from  his  premises  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  inspect  the  article  and 
pronounce  it  pure  or  spurious,  I  yielded  him 
the  field,  since  which  time  I  have  heard  no 
more  of  the  Oregon  pea  or  its  advocate,  as  a 
bearer  or  fertilizer.  Next  in  course  came 
the  Japan  pea,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
highly  recommended  as  a  fertilizer,  but  its 
yield  was  no  better  than  the  Oregon.  In  its 
train  followed  the  Chinese  prolific,  with  a 
worse  return  than  those  above  named.  In 
view  of  the  above,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  have  contributed  to  humbuggery  my  full 
portion,  and  shall  surrender  the  ground  to 
such  as  may  be  as  credulous  as  I  have 
been. 

RICHARD  ROUZEE. 


Oakland,  Essex  County,  Va.  \ 
November  2nd,  1858.      j 


A  Pretty  Conceit. 


We  saw  yesterday,  in  a  parlor  of  a  friend, 

a  very  beautiful   conceit.     It  is,  of  course, 

the  fancy  of  a  lady,  and  consists  of  the  burr 

of  a  pine  tree   placed    in    a  wTina  glass  half 

full  of  water,  and  from  between  thq  different 

layers  of  the  burr   are  shooting   forth  green 

blades,  bright,  beautiful,  refreshing.     For  a 

little  thing,   we   have   seen  nothing  thai  so 

pleased  us  with  its   beauty   and   novelty. — 

And  tho  secret  is  this  ;  the   burr  was  found 

dried  and  opened  ;  the  different  circles  were 

sprinkled  with  grass  seed,  and  it  was  placed 

in  a  wine  glass,  with  water  in,  as  above.  In  a 

few  days  the  moisture  and  nourishment  gave 
the  burr  life  and  health,  the  different  circles 
closed  and  buried  within  themselves  the 
grass  seed,  and  a  few  days  more  gave  to  the 
seed  also  life,  sprout  and  growth,  and  now  a 
pyramid  of  living  green,  beautifully  relieved 
by  the  sombre  hue  of  the  burr,  is  the  result, 
as  pretty  and  novel  a  p;u-lor  ornament  as  we 
have  for  a  long  while  seen.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  idea  wTas  original  with  the 
lady,  but  we  do  knew  that  its  success  is 
beautiful — Troy  Ti?nes. 
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Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

Battleboro',  N.  C,  Jan.  21,  1859. 

A.  M.  Gorman,  Esq — Dear  Sir: — I  have 
been  engaged  at  the  hirings,  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  "  Planter," 
and  this  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  ef- 
forts, (12  subscribers.) 

Many  of  your  subscribers  could,  (if  they 
would)  write  short  articles  for  the  Planter, 
and  give  the  results  of  experiments  made, 
which  would  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
Will  you  call  on  your  correspondents  for  such 
articles  ?  You  will  not  think  it  presumption 
in  me  if  I  say  I  intend  to  try  to  write  an 
article  or  two  myself  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.     But  enough  for  the  present. 

[Our  Correspondent  has  successfully  car- 
ried out  one,  and  suggested  and  promised 
the  other,  of  the  two  only  means  of  sustain- 
ing and  making  the  Planter  useful.  If  his 
example  be  imitated,  we  can  have  the  best 
Agricultural  paper  published  in  the  country. 
Every  farmer,  in  fact,  should  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  write  something  occasionally.  He 
should  do  it  for  his  own  improvement,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  others  enofa<red  in  the 
same  calling.  There  ars  very  few  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  and  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  who 
.are  not  competent  to  write  on  many  subjects 
in  an  instructive  manner.  Is  it  not  their 
duty,  then,  to  contribute  something  for  the 
general  good  ?  We  hold  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  communicate  what  he  knows  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brother  farmers  ;  it  is  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  have  an  agricultural 
literature  of  our  own,  and  a  system  of  hus- 
bandry adapted  to  our  particular  require- 
ments. If  a  greater  number  of  practical 
farmers  would  write  for  the  papers,  they 
would,  perhaps  be  less  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sure of  having  their  pages  filled  with  arti- 
cles frem  visionary  men' — a  censure,  unmer- 
ited, we  think,  but  which  has  been  frequently 
utte  i  ed. — Editors. 


The  Working  Farmer. 

The  January  No.  commences  a  new  vol- 
ume of  this  excellent  Agricultural  Journal. 
Prof.  Mapes  and  others,  Editors.  F.  Mc- 
Ready,  Publisher,  New  York;  $1  a  year. 


Sheep-Killing  Dogs— a  Remedy  against. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a 
steam  whistle  will  servo  to  frighten  as  mean 
a  thing  as  a  sheep-killing  dog,  and  1  have 
tried  two  remedies,  which,  if  you  think  they 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  printing,  you  can 
insert  in  your  valuable  paper  at  some   rime. 

The  first  is  to  put  a  fifty  or  a  pound  rifle 
ball  through  the  dog's  head  ;  this  is  a  never- 
failing  remedy  ;  but  as  there  are  some  per- 
sons wrho  are  possessed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  dog  sympathy,  and  do  not  like  to 
see  good  dogs  killed,  if  they  do  kill   sheep 

sometimes,  I   will   send   you   the   following 
remedy,  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 

Select  the  stoutest  and  most  vicious  oh'  ram 
in  your  flock  and  shear  him  close,  then  get 
you  a  small  Manilla  rope,  thirty-five  feet  long, 
and  tie  one  end  around  the  ram's  neck  and 
the  other  around  the  dog's  neck,  and  turn 
them  into  a  ten  acre  field,  well  cleared  of 
stumps,  brush  and  corn-stalks,  and  let  them 
remain  two  hours,  and  if  that  old  ram  .don't 
knock  all  the  sheep-killing  propensities  out 
of  that  dog,  why,  then,  as  Samuel  Stonestreet 
would  sa}7,  "I  hope  I  may  never  see  Chinka- 
pin time  again."  That  dog  will  never  have 
courage  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face  again. — 
Try  it  all  that  have  sheep-killing  do-s,  theftm 
of  itself  will  pay  well. 

J.  II.  G. — Cotton  Planter. 

Woodstock,  Ala.,  1858. 

Draught  of  Plowing  at  Diffrent  Depths. 
It  has  been  laid  down  in  the  books  that  the 
draught  of  plowing  increases  rapidly  when 
the  farrow  is  depened,  or,  in  mathematical 
terms,  according  to  the  squares  of  the  depth; 
that  is  to  say  that  if  the  draught  at  four 
inches  deep  be  252  lbs.,  at  seven  inches  it 
will  be  as  49  to  16  or  7561bs.  But  the  expe- 
riments of  Pusey  have  proved  that  this  is 
erroneous.  Ho  found  that  in  ploughing 
a  furrow  nine  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
deep,  the  draught  was  322  pounds;  at  the 
same  width  and  the  same  soil,  six  inches  deep 
it  was  308  lbs.,  at  seven  inches  350  lbs.,  at 
eight  420  lbs.,  at  nine  434  lbs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  much  less 
than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  the 
facts  above  indicated  furnish  an  additional  ar 
gument  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  and  one 
seldom  alluded  to  by  agricultural  writers. — 
[Maine  Farmer. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 


From  the  Faijettcvllle  Observer. 
Fruit  Culture  in  North  Carolina. 


Rockingham,  October,  185 S. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  following  will  close 
for  the  present  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  Horticulture.  I  have  attempted 
to  be  brief  and  to  use  language  sufficiently 
plain  to  be  understood,  by  every  one.  The 
graces  of  composition  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  adopt. 

Every  one   has   noticed   an    exudation    of 

gum  from  the  Peach  tree,  just  at  the  surface 

of  the  ground.     This  is  produced  by  a  grub; 

with    us    the   greatest    enemy    of    the  tree. 

Whenever   this    gum    is    noticed,    the   grub 

should  be  hunted  out  and  killed.  1  know  of 
no  other  preventive  which  can  be  adopted 
for  a  large  orchard:  for  a  few  trees,  planted 
in  an  enclosure  in  which  poultry  are  kept, 
nothing  need  be  done,  because  the  fly  which 
deposits  the  egg  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  will 
fall  a  prey  to  the  fowls.  But  where  there 
are  many  trees,  or  so  situated  that  the  poul- 
try are  not  kept  among  them,  as  before  re- 
marked the  grub  must  be  found  and  killed. 

As  a  general  fertilizer  for  the  soil  of  an 
orchard,  I  know  nothing  better,  all  things 
censidered,  than  ashes.  It  contains  lime 
and  potash — the  principal  food  of  fruit  trees. 
Stimulating  manures,  like  guano  and  the 
contents  of  horse  stables,  it  is  true,  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  but 
ashes  will  make  sounder  and  better  ripened 
wood  and  throw  the  tree  earlier  into  the 
production  of  fruit.  Besider  this,  so  far  as 
the  pear  is  concerned,  a  tree  fed  with  lime, 
potash  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  (the  last  is 
abundant  in  bones)  will  not  be  so  obnoxious 
to  blight,  the  most  fatal  disease  to  which  it 
is  subject.  The  most  intelligent  cultivators 
in  the  country  regard  this  disease  as  the  re- 
Kult  of  cold  weather  on  late-crowing,  un- 
ripened  wood  ;  and  any  manure  which  tends 
to  produce  exceeding  luxuriance  of  growth, 
is  on  this  account  to  be  avoided. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  for  sniooth- 
skinned  fruits  the  harder  tho  ground  and  tho 
more  frequented  the  location,  the  better. 
The  latter  ia  apt  to  frighten   away  the  cur- 


culio  and  thus  prevent  his  attack.  The  for- 
mer is  valuable,  because  if  he  does  puncture 
the  fruit,  the  chances  are  that  when  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  the  grub  which  has  ruined  it 
will  be  devoured  by  fowls.  It  may  be  pro- 
per  to  remark  that  the  grub,  which  is  an 
embryo  curculio,  burrows  in  the  grouhd*  and 
next  season  comes  out,  the  perfect  insect, 
ready  to  carry  on  his  work  of  destruction. 
If  the  ground  is  hard  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
enter,  and  the  chicken  will  get  him  and 
"put  him  in  his  crop,"  before  be  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  grape. 
The  reason  is  that  I  have  paid  less  attention 
to  it,  by  far,  than   the  fruits    about  which  I 
have  written.     It   is  probably,  if  well  man- 
aged, the  most  profitable  crop  of  all.     To  be 
so,  it  must  be   converted  into  wine.     A  well 
cultivated  acre  of  the    Scuppernong,  Cataw- 
ba, or  Warren   or  Lenoir,   will  yield,  in  fa- 
vorable seasons,  at  least    threa  hundred  gal- 
lons of  wine,  which    will  be  worth,  at  a  low 
estimate,   one    dollar  a  gallon.     It   is  worth 
more  than  this,   particularly  if  no  brandy  ia 
used  in  the   manufacture.     If  persons  want 
alcohol  in  their   wine,   it  can  be  bad  by  the 
use  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  each 
gallon  of  juice,   applied  soon  after  running 
from  the  press.     The  sugar   develops  the  al- 
cohol in  the  juice  and  makes  the  wine  strong 
enough  without  resorting  to  brandy.  I  think 
when  a  man  wants  grape  juice  he  had  better 
take  as  little  foreign    matter   with  it  as  pos- 
sible.    If  he  wants  brandy,  let  him  take  it, 
as  brandy,  and  not    as    wine.     Wine  can  be 
made  without  the    use    of  any  adulteration  ; 
but  it  requires    more   skill   and  greater  ex- 
pense of  preparation.     The  pure  juice,  fer- 
mented, is  certainly  the   least  harmful  form 
in  which  a  stimulant  can  be  used.     But  anv 
of  it,    made    in   our    own    country,  whether 
with  brandy  or  sugar,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  accursed  stuff  made   of  mean  whis- 
key  and    drugs,    which   is    gulped   down  in 
quantities  by  our   people   with    a  smack  of 
the  lips,  as  if  it  was  nectar.     Why,   accord- 
ing to    the  skillfully  dishonest  practices  ol 
"wine  cobblers"    in  our  day,    one  bunch  of 
grapes    and    two  barrels   of    whiskey,    will 
make  three  barrels   of  clioice   Maderia,  and 
cider  worth  eix  dollars  a  barrel  at  least  on? 
dozen  baskets  of  genuine   Ileidsick   Cham 
pagne. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  liquor  drinking.  Mv 
habits  show  n:y  opposition  to  it;  but  if  the 
use  of  pure  wines  will  crush  out  the  whiskev 
distilleries  from  our  land,  (and  that  it  wii: 
have  a  tendency  that  way  I  do  sincerely  be 
liove,)  I  would  hail  the  planting  of  vineyard- 
as  a  great  blessing  to  our  people. 
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The  spirit  of  Horticulture  is  rising  amongst 
us.  Men  begin  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  good  fruit.  They  find  that,  as 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  cheap  ;md  healthful 
and  delicious.  I  desire  to  see  all  men  have 
t  in  abundance,  and  if  what  I  have  written 
hall  have  any  influence  in  encouraging  my 
friends  to  plant  and  cultivate  orchards,  I 
shall  not  regret  the  little  time  I  have  de- 
voted to  their  benefit. 

I  now,  sirs,  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
generous  offer  of  your  columns.  I  would 
that  what  I  have  written  were  worthier  ;  but 
uch  as  it  is,  it  is  probably  worth  something, 
[t  may  induce  others  to  assist  in  speeding 
fhe_  ,vork.  We  have  a  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  is  doing  some  good  :  can  we 
not  have  a  State  Horticultural  Society?  Sup- 
pose we  try  to  establish  one.  Can'  not  the 
nurserymen  and  the  amateurs  meet  in  Ral- 
eigh on  the  first  Monday  in  December  and 
organize  one  ?     What  say  they  ? 

Respectfully,  POMOLOGY. 


What  is  the  Cause  of  the  Failure  of  so 
many  Trees  sent  out  by  Nurserymen  ? 

In  the  absence  of  time  to  [prepare  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  for  this  number  of  the 
Planter,  we  transfer  the  following  many  and 
ubstantial  reasons  given  by  different  Pe- 
nologists, which  we  find  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer : 

"  That  very  many  trees  sold  by  Nursery- 
nen  throughout  the  country  do  fail,  is  a  fact 
>vhich  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  As  the 
ibove  Question  has  been  proposed  to  elicit 
ndividual  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  will 
tate  ours. 

We  would  say,  first,  that  a  great  many 
pees  sold  are  not  fit  to  be  transplanted, ^j- 
^Vith  a  great  many  planters,  a,  tall,  smooth 
barked  tree,  that  has  made  a  strong  growth, 
s  preferred.  Now  to  attain  this  object,  nur- 
;erymen  apply  abundance  of  manure  and 
olant  close;  the  consequence  js,  the  trees 
^hoot  up  like  magic,  and  being  close  togeth- 
ir,  have  few  small  roots  and  few  or  no  side 
)ranches. 

Now  when  these  trees  are  removed  to  the 
>rchard,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have 
io  shelter,  but  are  exposed  to  every  storm 
h->t  blows,  and    frequently  with  good  care 


they  are  unable  to  bear  the  sudden  change. 
How  small,  then,  is  their  chance,  when  they 
are  carelessly  removed,  with  their  roots  bro^ 
ken  and  mangled,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  drying  influences  of  the  air,  are  crowd- 
ed into  small  holes,  with  the  earth  carelessly 
thrown  in  about  them,  and  then  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  can  ? 

There  are  undoubtedly  more  trees  lost  by 
careless  planting  and  negligent  afterculture, 
than  by  all  other  causes  put  together.  Tho 
fact  is,  arboriculture  forms  no  part  of  the 
study  of  many  who  have  to  plant.  It  would 
save  them  a  vast  amount  of  disappointment 
and  positive  loss,  if  they  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject, 
by  procuring  a  good  work  on  pomology,  or 
subscribing  for  a  good  agricultural  paper, 
which  have  all  a  horticultural  department, 
and  which  are  to  be  had  for  a  very  small 
outlay,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
oftener  done.  In  how  few  cases  docs  a  man 
who  is  spending  ten  or  perhaps  fifty  dollars 
upon  trees,  spend  one  tehth  part  of  oven  the 
least  of  these  sums  on  reliable  information 
on  the  subject.  But  to  return  ;  when  trees 
are  carelessly  planted  into  a  poor  soil  and  an 
improper  situation,  and  left  to  fight  against 
grass  and  weeds  which  are  already  in  pos-. 
session,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  thrive ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  exist.  If 
the  spring  should  happen  to  be  favorable, 
they  may  leaf  out,  but  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm  and  dry,  the  moisture  soon 
evaporates,  the  ground  becomes  hard,  and 
the  trees  dry  up,  and  even  when  they  do 
survive,  they  are  feeble  and  sickly,  ma'king 
but  little  growth  ;  and  if  they  are  so  fortu- 
nate  as  to  escape  the  cattle,  and  begin  to 
bear  fruit,  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

How  many  orchards  are  there  to  be  seen 
with  Jarge  gaps  in  the  rows,  fair  samples  of 
Farmer  Slapdash's  orchard,  which  you  gave 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  • 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear  it  often' 
said  that'  fruit-growing  does  not  pay.  If 
that  is  the  method,  it  certainly  will  not ;  but 
if  a  man  will  get  good  trees  and  plant  them 
well,  and  take  good  care  of  them,  protecting 
them  from  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  ground 
about  them,  the  result  will  be  a  different 
story  altogether;  in  such  cases  fruit-growin"- 
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■will  pay,  and   pay  well.     In   fine,   the  great 
secret  of  success  is    Goon  Culture. — B. — 
Flambro  West,  C.   W. 


The  question  might  be  very  readily  an- 
swered by  simply  saying,  "  a  want  of  proper 
care ;  but  another  question  immediately 
arisen,  viz:  "What  is  the  want  of  proper 
care/" — and   therein   lies  the  whole  matter. 

The  desire  for  choice  fruits  is  very  natural, 
and  therefore  very  general.  A.,  B.  and  C, 
in  a  certain  township,  are  very  successful 
fruit  eulturists  ;  they  have  all  the  choice  va- 
riety ■  in  perfection.  Their  neighbors  are 
stimulated  by  the  example,  and  think  that 
they  may  as  well  have  go;>d  fruit  as  A.,  B. 
and  C.  Accordingly  they  order  varieties  of 
good  reputation  somewhere — it  may  be  in 
Maine,  or  it  may  be  in  Kentucky — they  do 
not  stop  to  consider  where.  They  ask  not  a 
question  about  the  adaptedness  of  certain 
varieties  to  certain  soils  and  locations.  They 
seem  to  think  that  "  a  tree  is  a  tree,"  and  if 
placed  in  the  ground — no  matter  how,  and 
no  matter  when — it  must  needs  grow,  and 
bear  an  abundant  harvest  of  fruit.  They 
have,  never  devoted  a  moment's  time  to  ac- 
quiring  information  with  regard  to  the  wants, 
nature  and  habits  of  fruit  trees.  They  can- 
not toll  why  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  quince  and  grape  will  not  flourish 
equally  well  on  the  same  soil  and  with  the 
Bsrne  location.  They  do  not  know  why  a 
hole  that  will  answer  for  a  post  will  not 
serve  equally  well  for  a  tree.  They  evident- 
ly think  that  the  small  fibrous  roots,  through 
which  alone  the  tree  can  receive  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  are  an  unnecessary  ap- 
pendage, and  in  transplanting,  they  allow 
them  co  bo  broken  off,  or  matted  together,  or 
wound  around  the  large  roots,  in  just  the 
condition  they  happen  to  find  them.  All 
this,  and  more  than  this,  is  true  of  at  least 
one  half  of  thoso  who  purchase  fruit  trees 
from  nurserymen.  And  herein  may  be  found 
the  principal  "cause  of  the  failure  of  so 
many  trees  sent  out  by  nurserymen." 

When  we  consider  the  very  general  igno- 
rance of  the  wants  and  habits  of  fruit  trees-1, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  die,  but  that 
so  many  live;  and  of  the  number  that  live, 
many  might  as  Avell  die,  for  they  are  so  poor- 
ly put  out,  and  in  such  unsuitable  soil,  that 
they  will  never  flourish. 

"  A  book  is  a  book,  though  there's  nothing 
in  it," — so  a  tree  may  be  a  tree,  though 
there's  nothing  on  it;  but  from  all  such  trees, 
we  should  pray  to  ba  delivered.  *  f.  * 


1.  Many  of  the  trees  are  grown  on  highly 
manured  ground,  and  consequently   forced 


into  an  unnaturally  rapid  giowth.  For 
which  cause  the  wo^d  is  not  Sufficiently  ri- 
pened to  withstand  the  severe  frosts  of  win- 
ter, even  when  not  removed  from  the  nur- 
sery ;  much  less  are  they  able  to  bear  the 
additional  shock  of  being  removed,  perhaps 
to  a  new  (and  more  severe)  climate,  with 
most  of  their  fibrous  roots  cut  off  with  the 
spade  by  careless  or  incompetent  hands. 

2.  The  manntr  in  which  the  trees  are  pre- 
pared, or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  not  pre' 
pared,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  so  many  failures.  How  often  do 
we  see  farmers,  and  in  fact  all  mannsr  of 
planters,  cutting  off  all  the  lower  and  better 
ripened  branches  of  trees  they  are  about  to 
plant,  thereby  leaving  the  body  of  the  tree 
unprotected  against  the  sweeping  winds  of 
winter  or  the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer's 
sun.  Whereas,  if  the  top  and  side  branch- 
es had  been  properly  shortened  in,  the  rough 
winds  of  winter  would  have  less  purchase  or 
force  on  them,  and  the  sun  less  scorching 
effect  in  the  summer.  Many  times,  too,- are 
the  roots  of  the  tree  left  just  as  they  came 
from  the  nursery,  bruised  and  tore,  (necess- 
sai-ily,  more  or  less)  to  recover  as  best  they 
may. 

3.  The  improper  preparation  of  the  ground 
is,  I  apprehend,  a  serious  cause  of  failure. 
How  many  trees  are  thrust  into  the  ground 
with  just  enough  of  the  soil  removed  to 
crowd  the  roots  into  the  hole  dug  out  for  the 
same,  and  then  the  whole  amount  cf  cover- 
ing trod  or  pounded  down  until  it  bakes  so 
hard  that  neither  air  nor  water  can  reach  its 
roots  ? 

4.  The  staking,  too,  should  be  attended  to, 
that  when  the  tender  roots  start  anew,  seek- 
ing to  nourish  the  tree  above  them,  they  may 
not  be  broken  off  by  the  wind  moving  them 
to  and  fro. 

5.  Very  many  trees  are  lost  for  the  want 
of  being  properly  mulched.  Too  many 
planters,  alas!  do  not  even  know  what  to 
do  when  told  that  they  should  mulch  their 
newly  planted  trees. 

6.  Again,  many  trees  are  killed  by  the 
new  and  tender  foliage  being  eaten  off  by 
the  various  insects  and  worms  that  infest 
them  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

7.  The  apple  and  peach-borer  should  come 
in  for  a  part  of  the  blame — too  often,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  already  in  the  tree  when  it 
comes  from  the  nursery. 

Roanoke,  Huntington,  hid.]        H.  S.  H. 


The  first  cause  of  failure,  after  trees  are 
purchased  for  planting,  is  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  that  operation  is  usually  per- 
formed, viz:    planting  in    land    sowed    to 
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grass — planting  too  deep — planting  where 
water  will  stand  about  the  roots — neglect  of 
culture — not  protecting  the  trees  from  severe 
freezing,  protracted  drouth,  mice,  rabbits, 
&C,  ifcc.  In  short,  not  planting  in  a  good, 
deep,  finely  pulverized  soil,  with  the  roots 
Spread  out  in  a  natural  manner,  and  no  deep- 
er than  they  grew  in  the  nursery — shorten- 
ing the  top  in  proportion  as  the  tree  may 
have  roots — keeping  the  ground  mellow  and 
free  from  weeds — pruning  but  little,  cutting 
off  only  decayed,  crossing  or  straggling 
limbs.  If  the  latter  practice  was  followed 
as  much  as  the  former,  I  think  we  should 
hear  fewer  complaints  of  failure. 

I  would  suggest  to  planters  to  purchase 
none  but  good  trees ;  buy  only  of  responsi- 
ble men  ;  buy  those  trees  only  that  are  bud- 
ded or  grafted  on  good,  free  growing  seed- 
lings, that  are  worked  just  above  the  "collar," 
or  surface  of  the  ground,  with  scions  from 
young  and  healthy  trees,  and  cultivate  as  be- 
fore suggested,  and  my  word  for  it,  there 
will  not  be  so  much  complaint  about  fail- 
ures. JAS.  P.  Kelly. 

Middle  Creek,  Ky. 


I  have  taken  trees  from  nurseries  and 
transplanted  with  entire  success,  and  I  think 
I  can  do  it  again.  My  rule  is  this : — Take 
them  up  in  a  damp  day,  (I  care  not  whether 
fall  or  spring)  leave  out  all  the  roots  practi- 
cable, and  dirt  likewise ;  carry  in  a  spring 
wagon,  and  avoid  rubbing  as  much  as  if  I 
were  carrying  new  furniture.  Make  the  soil 
as  nearly  like  the  parent  soil  as  possible,  and 
make  a  generous  hole  for  the  tree,  but  do 
not  use  much  manure.  I  also  set  as  soon  as 
possible  after  procuring  the  trees.     D.  M. 

Moscow,  W,  Y. 


I  think  the  chief  reasons  of  failure  are — 

1st.  Carelessness  in  taking  them  up,  the 
roots  being  often  cut  short  and  bruised,  and 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  stunted  or  die. 

2nd.  A  want  of  proper  care  in  packing 
them.  The  roots  become  dry  from  exposure 
in  transportatien.  J.  Catt. 

Cheviot,  Ohio. 


"When  to  Prune  Apple  Trees. 

We  have  not  unfrequently  given  the  rea- 
sons for  pruning  in  summer  rather  than  in 
winter  and  spring,  having  been  ourselves 
misled  by  the  books  and  set  right  by  practi- 
cal men  and  by  experience. 

When  pruning  is  done  in  the  winter  time 
or  wheu  the  sap  is  not  in  motion,  if  the  scars 


are  well  protected  with  shellac,  no  injury  ac- 
crues to  the  tree  but  the  scar  is  left.  When 
the  pruning  is  performed  when  the  sap  is 
flowing  in  the  spring  and  before  the  bloom- 
ing, the  flow  of  sap  will  not  be  arrested  by 
the  shellac  and  the  bleeding  will  damage  the 
tree.  Where  the  sap  flows  the  bark  will  die 
and  bad  scars  will  be  left.  If  however,  we 
delay  pruning  till  after  the  blooming  of  tho 
trees  and  prune  any  time  pefore  the  checking 
of  the  growth  in  midsummer,  the  bark  will 
heal  admirably  and  quickly  and  the  wood 
will  not  decay.  The  sap  being  so  inspissated 
at  this  season,  it  will  neither  flow,  nor  will 
it  dry  away  so  as  to  expose  the  wood  to  de^ 
cay,  but  it  fills  the  pores  of  both  wood  and 
bark  ;  and  the  latter  heals  and  grows  over 
the  wood  and  in  a  short  time  all  trace  of  the 
pruning  disappears. 

If  the  trees  stand  in  mowing  land  the 
grass  will  not  start  enoftgh  to  interfere  with 
pruning  if  it  is  done  immediately  after 
blooming,  or  it  will  be  cut  early  enough  to 
give  time  enough  to  prune  before  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  season  ceases.  Many  of 
our  best  practiced  men  have  been  led  to  take 
this  time,  immediately  after  haying,  for  pru- 
ning the  apple  orchard. — Homestead. 
* 

Manuring  and  Mulching  Trees. 

I  have  drawn  long  fresh  manure  from  the 
cow  stable  and  put  around  pear  trees  (two 
inches  in  diameter,)  and  quince  bushes,  about 
four  inches  thick,  and  reaching  off  four  feet 
from  the  tree,  Now  had  that  better  be  spa- 
ded in  the  spring  or  left  as  a  mulch,  manure 
being  spaded  in  last  spring,  and  the  soil  kept 
clean  about  them  through  the  summer?  If 
I  could  take  hold  and  work,  I  would  not  ask 
such  a  question,  but  I  would  make  the  pro- 
per manure  and  apply  it  properly.  Why 
could  not  I  have  done  more  for  fruit  years 
ago,  it  is  so  good  for  family  use  and  so  valua- 
ble for  stock  and  market.  D.  B.  Richards. 
South  East. 

The  mode  proposed  will  answer  a  good 
purpose.  Much  of  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nure will  have  been  washed  into  the  soil  du- 
ring winter  and  spring.  Inverting  with  the 
spade  would  place  this  enriched  soil  deeper, 
and  when  the  soil  has  not  been  previously 
well  manured,  would  be  important.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  weeds  grow  up 
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through  the  mulch.  One  or  two  heoings,  tur 
ning  the  mulch  to  facilitate  the  work,  may 
be  necessary.  Pear  trees  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter are  probably  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  ;  and  a  mulch  four  feet  from  the  tree, 
that  is  in  a  circle  eight  feet  in  diameter,  may 
seem  a  large  space  to  cultivate  about  them. 
This  would  boa  fair  distance  for  dwarf  pears, 
but  too  small  for  standards  ;  for  as  a  general 
rule  for  the  lattor,  the  roots  extend  as  far  on 
each  side  as  the  height  of  the  tree,  after  they 
have  become  well  established.  Nothing  but 
broadcast  culture  will  answer  for  the  best 
treatment  of  standards  after  they  are  as  large 
as  those  mentioned,  but  when  it  cannot  be 
adopted,  the  next  best  must  be  chosen,  and 
the  circles  made  as  large  as  practicable. 

Country  Gentleman. 

A  Proposition  to  Tobacco  Growers  from 
Mr.  lie  tlewell 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Farmer  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  for  some  time  been  ma- 
ding  various  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
growth  and  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  and 
to  the  causes  of  its  depreciation  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  this  countly.  In  view  of  this,  I 
have  made  various  experiments  to  discover 
something  that  would  protect  the  young 
plant  in  the  tobacco  bed  from  the  ravages  of 
the  fly  and  other  insects  so  pernicious  to  the 
planter — often  destroying  whole  beds,  and 
greatly  impairing  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  plant,  from  which  it  frequently  never 
recovers.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
bo,  but  desire  to  put  my  experiment  to  the 
eeverest  test. 

I  shall  therefore  send  to  my  agents,  Messrs. 
Dean  aud  Hobson,  Richmoud,  and  John 
Rowlett  &  Co  ,  Petersburg,  by  the  middle  of 
January,  thirty-one  gallon  jugs  to  each,  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  The  only  return  I 
shall  ask  from  those  who  are  willing  to  aid 
me  in  this  important  experiment  will  be — 
hrst,  that  all  who  try  it,  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  see  it  carefully  applied  according  to 
instructions  found  upon  the  jug. 

Secondly.  Their  pledge  to  make  a  written 
report  to  my  agents  of  its  success,  good  or 
bad. 

Thirdly,  If  any,  and  to  what  extent  its 
application  has  had,  upon  the  rapid,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant.  Upon 
these  reports  coming  from  so  many  various 
sources,  difference  in  care  of  application  and 
soil,  I  can  form  an  opinion  of  its  merit,  and 
if  successful,  they  will  be  extended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

JOHN  KETTLEWELL. 

Baltimore,  January,  1859. 
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To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER. 

xhis  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  aud  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing  ma< 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  Eor  descriptive  circular,  address  the 
undersigDcd. 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mill?,. 
&c.  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2-5t  17,  Piatt  st,  New  York. 


SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN.  .    / 
PROSPECTUS. 
Volume  Fourteen  begins  September  11,  1858. 
MECHANICS,  INVESTORS,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS ANIFARMERS. 

The  Scientific  Ameran  has  now  reached 
its  fourteenth  year,  al  will  enter  upon  a 
new  volume  on  the   1th  of  Septemher.  _  It 
is  the  only  weekly  pvlication  of  the  kind 
now  issued  in  this  coitry,  and  it  has  a  very 
extensive  circulation  1  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.     It  is  not,  a  some  might  suppose 
from  its  title,  a  dry,  bstruse  work  on  tech- 
nical science ;  on  tl  contrary,  it   so  deals 
with  the  great  event  going  on  in  the  scien- 
tific, mechanical  ancndustrial  worlds,  as  to 
please  and  instrucfevery  one.     If  the  me- 
chanic or  artizan  vmes  to  know  the  best 
machine  in  use,  onow  to  make  any  sub. 
stance   employed   :'   his    business — if   the 
Housewife  wishes  get  a  recipe  for  making 
a  good  color,  &c—  the  Inventor  wishes  to 
know  what  is  goij  on   in  the  way  of  im- 
provements— if  tb  Manufacturer  wishes  to 
keep  posted  with  e  times,  and  to  employ 
the  best  facilities  his  business — if  the  Man 
of  Leisure  and  Sdy  wishes  to  keep  himself 
familiar  with  the:ogress  made  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  oin  the  construction  of  tel- 
egraphs,  dteamaps,    rail    roads,    reapers, 
mowers,  and  a  t'usand  other  machines  and 
appliances,  bothf  peace  and  war — all  these 
desiderata  can      found   in    the    Scientific 
American,  and  i  elsewhere.^    They  are  here 
presented  in  a  liable  and  interesting  form, 
adapted  to  the  imprehension  of  minds  un.. 
learned  in  theiighef  branches  of  science 
and  art. 

TERMS :— de  copy,  One  Year,  $2  ;  One 
Copy,  Six  Miths,  $1;  Five  Copies,  Six 
Months,  $4 ;  en  Copies,  Six  Months,  $8  ; 
Ten  Copies,  frelve  Months,  $15 ;  Fifteen 
Copies,  Twelvmonths,  $22;  Twenty  Copied, 
Twelve  Mont),  $28,  in  advance. 

Specimen  cpies  seat    gratuitously  for  ins 
.spection.    Scthern  or  Western   money,  or 
Postage  Staips,  takea  for  subscriptions. 

£@°  Lettes  should  be  directed  to 

MUM  &  CO.,  128,  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Sunn  &  Co.  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  pouring  patents  for  new  inven- 
tions, and  will  advise  inventors,  without 
charge,  in  egard  to  the  novelty  of  their  im- 
provements 

Sept.  1,1858.  9 


AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL, 

For  1859. 

A  MONTHLY  PAPER,  of  32  large  oc- 
tavo pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Stock-Growing.  It  i3  the  only  paper 
of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  topics  treated  of  are  deeply  interes- 
ting to  every  owner  of  a  domestic  animal, 
whether  living  in  the  town  or  country. 

The  volume  will  commence  with  the  first 
of  Januar}T,  1859,  and  the  numbers  will  be 
issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
It  will  be  printed  on  fine,  clear  paper,  with 
entirely  new  type  ;  and  each  number  will 
be  illustrated  with  Cuts  of  Animals,  in  the 
best  style  of  art.  Our  motto  is :  A  good 
paper,  a  large  circulation,  and  a  small  price, 
invariably  in  advance. 

TERMS: 

Single  copies,  one  year,  $1  00 

Six  copies,  one  year,  5  CO 

Clubs  of  ten  copies,  one  year,  80  cts  each. 

Clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more  copies,  one 
year,  75  cents  each. 

^@=Q  An  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending 
us  15  or  more  names  at  80  cents  each. 

Specimen  copies,  Prospectuses,  and  Posti 
ers  sent  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  examine 
them  or  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers. 

$£&*  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'American  Stock4Journal,"  No.  140,  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York  City. 

D.  C.  LINSLEY. 

A.  O.  Moore,  Agent,  Agricultural  Book 
Publisher,  No.  140,  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 
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50,000  ERUIT  TREES. 

J.  &  0.  LINDLEY  of  the  N.  C.  Pomologieal 
Gardens,  has  for  sale  50,000  Fruit,Trees  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  viz  :  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  .Apri' 
cots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  &c,  all  native 
acclimated  fruit  of  the  best  kinds  for  the  South, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  keeping  kinds. 
Those  wanting  trees  will  please  write  to  Joshua 
Lindley,  New  Garden,  Guilford  co.,  or  to  Owen 
Lindley,  Cane  Creek,  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  Cata1 
logues  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

JOSHUA  LINDLEY. 

OWEN  LINDLEY. 
Nov.  6,  1858.  11— St 

"THE    SPIRIT    OF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GORMAN,* 

Editor   and   Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  fl  each,  in  qcfodnce. 
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We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  ic  Planter  are 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  ■  to  make  it  of  tninent  practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  tah  matters  of 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  woulo^nable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  o^  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

We  are  now  commencing  its  publication  for  anotlt  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enougllo  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Q-olina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  otie  yed  longer — be 
lieving  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  siply  will  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  wejave  no  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it  ? — Is  the  important  interrogatory,  tf  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvemejs  in  its  me 


ehanical  execution,   as  will  make  it   an  honor  to  the  Stat| 

Inde( 


But  to  do 
his  list  at 
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this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased, 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlejpn  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  ke<[the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  scieni  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  dprt  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  Njth  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  wiving  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conation  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS.— Single  subscribers  |1.     Six  copies  for  $5, 
ies  for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  toWhom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.     Speanen  cop 
ies  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

jg£g°*  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agerip  on  the 
above  terms. 

jg@°*  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

jg^gp*  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  Jd  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publishr, 

February,  1859.  Raleigh,  J.  C. 
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Sourtlieria.  A-gricultural  Journal: 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN   FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 
FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 
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EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.   WE3TBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDJTOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
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A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO    WHOM    ALL   COMMUNICATIONS    MUST    BE     ADDRESSED. 
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PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
at  $75  to  $250 ;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
Sheep  and  French  Merino  Sheep,  at  $9  to 
$20  each  ;  Esses  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  arid  Goe'e 
Improved  white  pi,^,  at  $8  each  ;  Madagascar 
Rabbits  at  S10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
ved by  "Bush  Messenger"  at  $125  to  $500  ; 
Colts  got  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
Messenger"  at  $50  to  $200.  All  Animals 
sold  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
placed  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
is  4i  miles  East  "f  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa."  P.  O.  Box  G.  JOHN  S.  GOE. 

March,  185'J.  3— Gm. 

To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER. 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing  ma" 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  For  descriptive  circular,  address  the 
undersigned. 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c.  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2—  5t  17,   Piatt  st.,  New  York. 


N.  M.  NOKFLEET 


LATE   OF     CASWELL. 


Wm.  l.  hill, 

LATE   OF     CASWELL. 

HILL  &  NORFLEET. 
GENERAL 

Commission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

OFFICE   OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE    WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

WILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
■of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
manufactured  tobacco  and  all  other  packages 
consigned  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Grain 
Bags  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
on  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  i.eing  the  same 
charged  by  II.  Road  G'o's,  2c  per  b.  g  for  a  single 
trip. 

Richmond,  January    1st  1858.  19 — ly 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

THE  CELEBRATED  HONEY  RECEIPT,  by 
which  any  person  can  make  as  good  Honey  as  that 
made  by  Bees  at  a  small  expense  :  with  titty  other 
vuluable  Receipts,  such  as  how  to  make  non-ex- 
plosive Burning  Fluid,  Ice  Cream,  Ginger  Beer, 
cure  for  Rheumatism,  Rattle  Snake  bite,  Hydro- 
phobia, &c,  &c.  All  sent  oi.  receipt  of  $1.  Try 
tbem,  and  if  you  do  not  like  them, the  money  will 
be  refunded,  Address  W.  H.  RODWELL. 
II.. ,3m  i'adkinyillc,  Yadkin' Co.  X.  C. 


THE  GR0VER  &  BAKER 

mm®  ' ), 

HAVING  greatly  increased  their  facilities  for 
manufacturing  their  CELEBRATED  FAM- 
ILY MACHINES,  with  all  the  recent  improve- 
inents,  have  reduced  their  prices,  and  offer  for 
sale  ANEW  STYLE  MACHINE.     PRICE  $50. 

It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  these  Machines 
are  the  best  in  use  for  family  sewing.  The}'  hem, 
fell,  gather  and  stitch  in  the  most  superior  man- 
ner, and  are  the  only  machines  in  the  market 
that  are  so  well  and  timply  made,  that  they  may 
be  sent  into  families  with  no  other  instructions 
than  are  contained  in  a  circular  which  accc.mpa- 
nies  each  machine,  and  from  which  a  child  ten 
years  may  readily  learn  how  to  use  them,  and 
keep  them  in  order.  They  make  upwards  of 
Fifteen  hundred  stitehe9  a  minute,  an  t  will  do 
the  sowing  of  a  family  cheaper  than  a  seamstress 
can  do  it.  even  ii  she  works  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  an  hour. 

Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in  the 
Ur-ited  .S'tatcs,  who  will  permit  the  drudgery  of 
hand  sewing  in  his  family,  when  a  Grover  A  Ba- 
ker Machine  will  do  it  better,  more  expeditious- 
ly, and  cheaper  than  can  possil  ly  be  done  by 
hand  ? 


Offices  of  Exhibition  and  sale: — -105  Broadway, 
New  York;  1 37  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore.  J/;E 
For  sale  by  C>  B.  Root,  Raleigh  ;J.  B.4J.  Sloan, 
Greensboro':  Hyman  &  Arrington,  Warrenton  ;• 
T.  S.  Lutterloh,  Fayetteville. 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  snd  Towns 
in  the  United  States.     Send  for  a  Circular. 

Jan.  1,  1850.  13— tf 

D.  T.  WILLIAMS  &  HICKS, 

Produce   Commission    Merchants   and. 
General  Agents 

IT'OR  the  sale  of  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Ac,  l^o.  5 
Shockoe  Slip,  A'ieiiinond,  Va.,  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Y^lanters  of  Virginia  and  Korth  Caro- 
lina and  the  trade  generally. 

^Sg*.  Particular  attention  paid  to  Forwarding 
Manufactured  Tobacco  and  filling  orders,  and 
liberal  advances  made  on  all  consignments  in 
hand.  D.  T.  WILLIAMS 

SAMUEL  D.  HE  KS, 
Lete  of  Brownley  &,  Hicks,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  S,  IS  i».  SJ0>i4m 

Dr.  Deems'  School  for  both  Sexes, 

WILSON,  x.  c. 

THIS  institution  oomprises  .Schools  of  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Music, 
Design  and  Belles  Letters.  It  has  a  healthy  lo< 
cation,  ample  Faculty  ,  and  commodious  buildings. 
The  pupil.-  are  charged  only  from  their  entrance. 
The  students  in  the  Male  Department  have  the 
military  drill  without  extra  espeate.  The  young 
ladies  board  with  the  Rector's  family.  For 
circulars  apply  to  Prof.  RADCLIFFE,  Wilson, 
N  <'.  l'l...tf 
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From  tlie  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Preparing  the  Soil— Planting  and  Culti 
vating  Cotton. 


Dr.  Cloud: — Dear  Sir: — The  period  for 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed  in  spring  time,  is  near  at  hand. 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  unimportant 
to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the 
soil,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hillsides  should  be 
well  ditched,  as  no  system  of  cultivation 
will  retain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  if  every 
rain  that  falls  is  allowed  to  carry  away  the 
richest  portion  of  the  earth,  and  convert  the 
hills  into  barren  gullies.  Independent  of 
the  saving  of  the  land  by  the  horizontal  sys- 
tem of  culture,  it  is  beneficial  in  retaining 
the  water  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
earth,  and  furnish  moisture  to  the  plants  in 
times  of  drought. 

Next  to  ditching  the  hill-sides  in  impor- 
tance, is  the  turning  over  with  good  turn 
plows,  all  rough,  grassy  and  stubble  lands. 
The  time  when  this  operation  is  accomplish- 
ed, is  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  as  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  complete  decomposition 
of  all  vegetable  matter  must  be  allowed,  or 
the  greatest  good  will  not  be  accomplished 


by  this  operation.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  earlier  in  the  fall  or  winter  all  stub- 
ble and  grassy  corn  lands  are  turned  over 
the  better. 

The  immediate  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  cotton  crop  should  be  commenced  by 
subsoiling  the  land  to  the  depth  of  eight  ur 
ten  inches,  and  this  should  be  done  in  Feb- 
ruary if  possible.  As  soon  as  the  subsoil- 
ing is  gotten  through  with,  the  beds  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  cotton  seed  should 
be  thrown  up  ;  this  operation  is  also  of  great 
importance,  much  of  the  after  success  de- 
pends on  the  mariner  in  which  the  bedsha\e 
been  made.  Commence  bedding  by  running 
a  shovel  furrow  as  deep  as  one  horse  can 
pull  it  conveniently,  about  three  feet  apart 
as  level  as  the  rows  can  be  made,  then 
finish  bedding  with  a  turning  plow,  pul- 
verizing the  earth  as  deeply,  and  thoroughly 
as  possible.  There  is  considerable  dieciep- 
ancy  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  width  of 
rows.  I  think  that  on  lands  that  will  not 
bring  more  than  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  three  feet 
is  the  proper  distance  fir  the  rows  to  b« 
placed   apart. 

The    physical    condition     and     chemical 
changes    effected    by   only  subeoiling,  is  no 
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where  more  apparent  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant.  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  any  material  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation in  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant 
will  cause  it  to  drop  its  forms.  That  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  best  calculated  to  furnish  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  and  to 
produce  the  most  uniform  state  as  to  mois- 
ture, temperature  and  permeability,  will  in- 
sure the  greatest  yield  of  cotton  per  acre. — 
The  mechanical  changes  effected  by  thor» 
ough  subsoiling,  consists  in  creating  a  system 
of  small  capillary  vessels  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  operating  as  so  many 
small  tubes,  which  by  capillary  attraction 
draws  the  moisture  from  depths  beneath  and 
absorbs  the  moisture  and  gases  from  the  at' 
mosphere.  A  non-conducting  medium,  or 
nearly  so,  is  created  to  the  depth  of  the 
earth  subsoiled,  obstructing  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  in  summer;  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  The  great 
permeability  of  the  soil  enables  the  plant  to 
send  its  rootlets  to  a  greater  depth  in  search 
for  food.  When  the  soil  is  deeply  pulver- 
ized, it  is  able  to  absorb  a  much  greater 
amount  of  rain  water,  thereby  preventing 
washing  of  the  land,  and  drowning  of  the 
plant.  Now,  as  the  soil  takes  up  more  water, 
evaporation  prevented,  drought  does  not  so 
easily  effect  the  growing  plant. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  proportion  to  the 
fineness  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth  it  is  pul- 
verized, the  greater  will  be  the  surface  acted 
upon  by  atmospherical  and  electrical  influ- 
ences ;  consequently,  a  greater  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  will  be  assimilated  and  ta- 
ken qp  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  search 
after  food. 

The  height  of  the  beds  preparatory  to  the 
reception  of  the  soil  depends  very  much  on 
the  quality  of  seed,  if  the  land  is  level,  and 
the  soil  close  and  fine,  the  beds  cannot  be 
thrown  up  too  high.  If  the  land  is  level  and 
the  soil  coarse  and  sandy,  then  a  moderate 
or  medium  height  is  best.  Uplands  that  are 
light  nod  friable  do  not  require  to  be  rai«ed 
much' above  a  level ;  but  uplands  having  a 
tenacious  cloggy  soil,  such  as  the  prairie 
lands  ;  ought  to  b'.-  bedded  pretty  high  so  as 


to  protect  thft  plants  until  the  water  can  be 
absorbed.  I  have  already  said,  that  in  ma- 
king the  beds  the  land  should  be  plowed  as 
d?ep  as  possible.  From  the  first  to  the  fifth 
of  April  is  the  best  time  to  commence  plan- 
ting, which  should  be  done  by  running  a 
small  scooter  furrow  exactly  ii.  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  covering  with  a  harrow.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  drilled  pretty  thick  to  insure 
a  good  stand  and  to  enable  the  hands  to 
make  speed  in  running  around  the  first  time. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  i.«  an 
operation  of  the  greatest  importance — that 
system  of  culture  which  will  insure  the  great- 
est uriforraity  of  condition  as  regards 
warmth  and  moisture,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  play  to  the  elec- 
trical and  atmospherical  influences,  and 
doing  the  least  amount  of  injury  to  theroots 
of  the  plant,  is  the  one  most  certain  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  yield  of  staple  or  cotton 
lint. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  above  the 
ground,  commence  its  cultivation  by  running 
around  each  side  as  close  as  it  can  be  done, 
covering  all  the  cotton  up  except  the  buds  of 
a  narrow  streak  in  the  centre  of  the  bed. — 
This  operation  if  properly  done,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  hoeing.  In  about  five  or  six 
days  after  the  cotton  has  been  run  around, 
which  should  be  done  with  a  solid  sweep  ; 
the  operation  of  chopping  out  may  be  com- 
menced, and  as  soon  as  the  hoes  have  gone 
over  it,  it  should  again  be  plowed  with  a 
sweep  with  two  furrows  to  each  row.  The 
hces  should  now  follow  the  plows,  and  put 
the  stalks  of  cotton  to  the  distance  they  are 
intended  to  stand  ;  as  much  regularity  in 
this  work,  must  be  observed  as  possible  ; 
placing  each  stalk  in  the  rows  half  the  dis- 
tance the  rows  are  apart.  Commence  plow- 
ing the  third  time  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  ;  run  three  or  four  furrows  in  each  row 
according  to  their  width.  Great  care  now 
must  be  used  not  to  let  the  plow  go  too  deep 
— the  plow  used  must  be  a  flat  sweep.  Great 
industry  will  be  necessary  now  to  get  back 
to  the  cotton  to  give  it  the  fourth  and  last 
plowing. 

Much  caution  is  required  in  this  last  oper- 
ation, as  many  fields  of  cotton  are  ruined  by 
the  last  plowing.  The  work  should  be  done 
with  a  very  flat  sweep  running  as  shallow 
as  possible,  and  far  enough  from  the  stalks 
to  prevent  breaking  the  limbs  and  the  roots. 
The  whole  operation  may  be  completed  with 
the  hoes,  by  going  over  and  cutting  out  all 
the  straggling  weeds,  and  bunches  of  grass 
that  may  have  been  left  by  the  plows. 
Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  W.ATKINS. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 
Tobacco. 


Charles  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  11. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Gentlemen  : — Accord iug  to  jour  re- 
quest and  my  promise,  I  sit  down  to  give 
you  whatever  of  information  about  tobacco 
and  other  matters,  is  in  my  possession. — 
But  I  really  do  not  feel  quite  competent  to 
afford  you  verj  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  tobicco — but  such  as  it  is,  I 
give  you.  I  have  not  depeuded  entirely 
upon  my  own  judgment  or  information, 
but  have  consulted  one  or  two  of  my  neigh- 
bors. This  immediate  section  or  neigh- 
borhood is  not  a  large  tobacco  growing 
section ;  but  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  are 
all  made  and  considered  money  crops ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  does 
not  exceed,  on  the  average,  an  acre  to  the 
hand,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  about  800 
to  1000  lbs. — that  is,  about  one  hogshead. 
The  average  price  has  ranged  from  $6  to 
$7  per  hundred,  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
So  that  you  may  set  it  down  at  a  hogshead 
of  tobacco  to  the  acre,  and  an  acre  to  the 
hand,  and  the  amount  about  $50  per  acre, 
not  clear  profits,  but  gross  receipts.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  considered  a  fair  aver- 
age for  our  section — perhaps  for  the  county. 
In  large  tobacco-growing  sections,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Prince  George's,  these  would 
be  considered  very  small  operations  in  to- 
bacco culture.  In  sueh  places,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  times  this  amount  is  cultiva- 
ted to  the  hand,  but  only  a  sufficiency  of 
corn  for  home  use  is  aimed  at,  and  perhaps 
not  very  large  crops  of  wheat. 

That  the  past  and  present  good  prices 
of  tobacco  will,  in  a  short  time,  induce  an 
attempt  at  larger  crops — and  if  successful, 
a  large  supply  and  small  prices — there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind. — 
I  have  recently  been  iuformed  that  in  some 
parts  of  Virginia  where,  perhaps,  tobacco 
has  not  bee  i  grown  for  twenty  years,  the 
farmers  are  going  at  it — because  of  the 
repeated  failures  in  wheat. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
and  read  the  Baltimore  American,  of  the 
8th  instant,  in  which  is  found  an  "  An- 
nual Statement  of  the  Business  of  Balti- 


more," for  1858;  and  not  being  posted 
upon  tiie  subject,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  there  was  more  tobacco  (Md.) 
inspected  in  Baltimore  last  year,  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  (45,000  hhds.)  and 
the  crop  of  '58  is  estimated  at  40,000 
hhds.  If  thtse  are  facts,  I  cannot  see  the 
extraordinary  inducements  to  enter  more 
largely  into  its  cultivation.  If  there  should 
be  even  a  partial  failure  in  grain  the  next 
season,  prices,  without  doubt,  will  rule 
higher  than,  perh.ps,  ever  before  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  By  the  way,  I 
would  mention,  that  up  to  a  short  time 
back,  our  wheat  was  looking  pretty  fair, 
having  escaped  the  fly  and  other  fall  ene- 
mies;  but  it  is  now  looking  very  badly 
from  excess  of  water  in  the  land,  and  the 
present  cold  snap,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will 
kill  out  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  king 
frost 

As  to  "other  matters"  of  interest  "upon 
which  my  mind  has  been  exercLed  in  the 
past  twelve  months,"  I  have  not  much  to 
say.  A  plethoric  purse  doth  expand  the 
ideas,  and  unloose  the  hinges  of  the 
tongue  j  but  the  collapsed  pocket-book  is 
apt  to  communicate  its  leanness  to  the 
mind,  as  well  as  body  of  the  owner.  The 
great  problem  ever  with  me,  is  how  to 
"make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before " — how  to  improve 
and  make  babitabie  the  waste  places  of  our 
State.  And  truly,  the  task  seems  so  Her- 
culean as  almost  to  be  put  down  as  impos- 
sible at  once.  And  the  impossibility  of 
doing  it  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done — which, 
indeed  is  hard  enough — but  from  the 
means  and  agencies  with  which  to  do  it. — 
What  proportion  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity is  operating  with  the  purpose  and 
idea  of  improving  the  land  ?  I  will  say 
not  more  than  one  in  ten — all  the  balance 
striving  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  land.  How  can  they  do  it,  if  they 
den't  know  how  ?  and  how  will  they  know, 
if  they  are  not  taught  ?  and  how  will  they 
learn  without  a  teacher  ?  Some  one  says, 
(was  it  you,  Messrs.  Editors?)  let  them 
think  for  themselves.  I  say  help  them  to 
think,   by  suggesting  better  modes,  and 
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methods,  and  systems  of  culture  and  im- ' 
provernents,  than  they  have  been  brought 
up  to— for  they  stick  with  almost  uncom- 
promising pertinacity  to  old  things  and 
systems.  They  will  not  think,  until  they 
are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  thinking. 
The  old  system  is  cultivate  a  piece  of  land 
until  it  won't  p?y  to  work  it  any  longer,  then 
turn  it  out,  and  clear  up  a  piece  of  new 
ground,  if  there   is  any  to  be  cleared — if 

not,  leave.     The    new    system    is who 

will  say  what  it  is  ? 

According  to  your  request,  I  have 
thrown  together  a  few  ideas;  but  whether 
they  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing them,  1  very  much  doubt — if  not, 
throw  them  under  the  table. 

Yours,  &c,  POMONKEY. 


From  the  S.  C.  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Essay  on  Corn  Culture. 


Match  Safes. 


Were   I   au   insurance  agent,  I  would 

make  it   an   imperative   rule    that  every 

house  insured  by  me  should  be  provided 

with   metal  or  earthen   boxes,   in  which 
matches  should  be  kept.     They  are   often 
seen  lying  loosely   upon   the  shelf  or   in 
the  closset,  where  a  careless  servant,  an 
unthinking  child,  or  even   a  mischievous 
mouse,  may  produce  disastrous  results  with 
them.     A  little  incident  has  male  me  very 
careful   in   this   matter.     One  day,  whpn 
about  closing  my  room,  I  hastily  threw  a 
key  into  a  drawer  where  were  several  loose 
papers   and    miscellaneous    articles,    and 
closed  it ;  but  just  as  it  was  closed,  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  light  -within  the  <!rawer 
which  attracted  my  attention  from  its  nov- 
elty.    Opening  it,  I  found   that  the  key 
had  struck  the   end  of  a  friction    match, 
fired  it,  and,  if  undiscovered,  the  building, 
worth  many  thousand  dollars,  would  prob- 
ably  have  been   consumed,   and  no   one 
could  have  guessed  how  it  took  fire.     It  is 
unquestionably  true  that   many  fires  havo 
originated  from  mice  nibbling  the  ends  of 
matches,  and  we  know  that  many  children 
have   been   poisoned    by    biting    matches 
carelessly  left  within  their  reach.     Buy  or 
make  a  mctalic  or  earthen  mutch  safe,  and 
keep  it  in  a  safe  place. 

American  Agriculturist. 


Awarding  a  premium  for  "  the  best  essay 
on  corn  culture,"  presupposes  the  quality  cf 
the  land  ;  for  on  such  alluvial  soils,  on  first 
or  second  bottoms,  or  on  new  grounds,  to 
prevent  grass  superceding  the  cultivated 
crop,  is  the  chief  essential  towards  securing 
an  abundant  harvest.  It  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  good  lands,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, will  produce  good  crops;  but  1o pro- 
duce remunerative  crops  from  barren  lands 
is  the  problem,  whose  most  economical  so- 
lution should  bo  the  important  idea  in  all 
agricultural  essays.  With  this  end  in  view, 
and  believing,  that  experience  is  more  relia- 
ble than  theory,  I  propose  hurriedly,  narra- 
ting my  success  upon  a  lot,  one  and  a  half 
acres  area,  since  April,  1853 — suggesting  in 
conclusion,  the  essential  requisites  in  proper- 
ly cultivating  a  corn  crop. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  this  lot  lay 
denuded  of  its  original  soil,  shaded  partially 
by  a  scanty  growth  of  sassafras,  which  was 
removed  in  preparation  for  a  corn  crop. — 
After  the  usual  tillage,  only  a  few  hampers 
of  inferior  grain  were  gathered  in  the  Fall. 
In  January,    1854,   the    lot    was    covered, 
broadcast,  with  leaves  from  the  forest,  and 
immediately  plowed  with  a  one-horse  turn- 
plow.     Corn   was   again    planted,    and   ten 
bushels  of  good  grain  gathered  in  the  Fall. 
In  March,  1855,  the   lot  was  agwin  laid  oft" 
for  corn,  and  in  the  furrow  was   strewed  a 
heavy    dressing    of   manure — stable,    eow- 
house,  pig  pen   and   barn-yard — upon   this, 
high  beds  were  thrown,  and  the  corn  dib- 
bled and  covered  with  the  hoe.     With  simi- 
lar  culture   and   good  seasons,  twenty-five 
bushels  were  gathered  in  the  Fall,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  prolific  crop  of  peas.    In  November 
following,  2G0  bushels  of  cow-house  &ad  sta- 
ble manure,  were  broadcasted  upon  the  lot, 
making  a  coating  to  the  land,  scarcely  dis- 
cerr.able  a   short    distance   off.      This   ma- 
nuring was  turned  under,  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat  sown  and  brushed  in,  with- 
out cross-plowing.      The  harvest  in   June, 
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1856,  was  only  eleven  bushels,  this  being  a 
memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  wheat 
crop.  A  half- bushel  of  "shiny"  peas  was 
sown  on  the  stubble,  and  plowed  in.  In  the 
Fall  a  fine  crop  of  peas  was  gathered,  and  a 
heavy  wagon  load  of  beautiful  hay,  (pea 
vines  and  crab  grass)  mown  from  the  lot. 

In  January,  1857,  five  hundred  bushels  of 
barn-yard  manure,  (trampled  leaves)  were 
broadcasted  upon  the  lot  and  plowed  in.  In 
the  last  week  of  February,  oats  T^ere  sown, 
and  in  July,  30  bushels  were  harvested, 
"  shiney  "  pea  was  sown  on  the  oat  stubble, 
which  failing  to  mature  in  the  Fall,  in  con- 
sequence of  drought,  were  pastured  upon. — 
In  the  following  December,  500  bushels  of 
manure,  stable,  cow-house  and  pig-pen,  were 
again  spread  upon  the  lot,  and  plowed  under. 
On  the  27th  March,  1858,  the  land  was  com- 
pletely horizontaliEed,  in  five  feet  rows,  for 
Peabody  Corn  ;  this  furrow  was  subsoiled, 
the  corn  dibbled  therein  at  three  feet  spaces, 
and  covered  by  two  small  furrows,  one  on 
each  side.  A  full  stand  came  up  and  at  the 
first  hoeing  was  thinned  out  to  one  stalk  at  a 
place.  By  the  second  hoeing  every  stalk  had 
shot  out  succors,  which  were  pulled  off  by 
the  hoe  hands,  who  did  not  know  the  value 
of  them.  During  the  last  month,  the  corn 
was  gathered,  shucked  and  measured,  turn- 
ing out  fifty-six  and  a  half  bushels  of  good 
corn,  and  two  bushels  of  rotten  corn.  I  be- 
lieve the  crop  would  have  been  one-third 
larger  if  the  succors  had  not  been  pulled  off 
at  the  second  hoeing. 

One  bushel  of  this  corn  and  a  few  speci- 
men stalks  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair 
Halh 

Horizontaling  is  the  first  requisite  in  pre- 
paring land  for  any  crop.  That  this  can  be 
done  oh  moderately  undulating  land,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  it  requires 
care,  and  imposes  a  troublesome  task  upon 
the  planter,  is  equally  certain.  After  this 
preparation  for  corn  in  five  feet  rows,  beds 
should  be  thrown  up  with  a  two-horse  turn- 
ing plow,  followed  in  each  furrow  by  a  one 
or  two-horse  scooter.    The  la'er  in  the  spring 


this  work  is  done,  the  bettor.  The  impres" 
sions  of  these  beds  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed. In  the  rotation  of  crops,  three 
cotton  beds  can  be  made  to  occupy  the  same 
space  of  two  corn  beds  ;  and  in  sowing  smar 
grain  every  third  water-furrow  of  the  hori- 
zontal corn  beds  can  be  preserved  to  show 
the  direction  of  tho  cotton  or  corn  beds  of 
the  succeeding  year.  In  this  horizontalizing 
the  land  for  any  crop,  the  work  of  one  plow- 
man and  one  plow,  in  one  day,  drawn  by 
two  mules,  is  more  beneficial  than  the  plow- 
man and  the  same  plow  for  two  days  drawn 
by  one  mule. 

After  the  land  is  prepai  ed,  the  corn  should 
be  planted  on  the  bed,  either  by  dibbling 
and  covering  with  the  hoe,  or  by  running  a 
furrow,  dropping  the  corn,  and  "boarding 
off."  The  loosely  thrown  up  beds  being  po- 
rous and  admitting  the  feeble  rays  of  the 
sun  in  early  spring,  become  warmer  than  the 
water-furrow,  and  hence  germinates  the  seed 
earlier.  During  a  wet  spring,  corn  planted 
in  the  water-furrow  is  often  drowned  out ; 
moreover,  corn  planted  in  a  deep  water-fur- 
row, rises  in  its  growth,  with  the  beds  thrown 
to  it  during  its  cultivation.  Corn  has  no 
tap  root,  and  its  feeders  (roots)  spread  up- 
wards towards  the  surface,  rather  than  down- 
wards towards  the  subsoil,  even  in  alluvial 
lands.  Subsoiling  corn  land  benefits  the 
crop  more  by  raising  moisture  from  below, 
by  capillary  attraction,  to  the  roots,  than  by 
drawing  the  roots  down  to  the  moisture. — 
Corn  is  essentially  a  surface  plant.  Planting 
corn  on  the  bed  is  also  preferable  to  cultiva- 
ting upon  a  flat  surface,  because  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  barren  clay  thrown  up  from  be- 
low is  baked  by  receiving  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  prevents  what  might  be 
styled  the  insensible  perspiration  of  tho 
earth,  a  process  necessary  to  the  healthful 
condition  of  the  soil.  In  corn  culture,  tho 
preparation  of  the  land  is  more  than  half  tho 
battle. 

The  first  operation  in  cultivating  the  crop 
is  "  siding,"  or  running  a  single  furrow  on 
each  side  of  and  very  close  to  the  corn,  with 
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a  long,  narrow  plow.  Did  time  allow,  this 
should  be  done  with  two  mules,  one  walking 
in  each  water-furrow.  The  hoe  hands  should 
next   follow   quickly,  to  straighten  up,  thin 

out,  and  mould  the  corn.  Ten  days  after, 
the  siding  furrow  should  be  filled  up  with  a 
twixt^r,  running  as  deeply  as  possible.  In 
due  time  the  hoe  hands  follow  again,  when 
peas  should  be  planted  on  the  bed,  between 
each  two  corn  stalks,  and  covered  with  the 
hoe.  Many  will  object  to  this  early  plant- 
ing of  peas,  but  I  have  always  found  it  the 
Burest  way  to  secure  a  bountiful  crop. 

If  the  planter  has,  as  too  many  always 
have,  a  large  crop  to  his  force,  pea-planting 
must  be  postponed  until  the  next  plowing, 
when  each  half  hand  can  drop  in  the  old 
twi.iter-furrow  as  many  peas  as  can  be  cov- 
ered by  two  plows.  This  plowing  should 
be  done  with  "scrapers,"  or  "buzzard- 
wings,"  as  shallow  as  possible,  covering  the 
peas  and  plowing  the  beds  out  and  out.  Or- 
dinarily, this  working  lays  by  the  corn  crop; 
and  if  done  with  discretion,  the  crop  maybe 
laid  by  early  in  June.  If,  however,  injudi- 
ciously done,  or  the  season  has  been  very 
wet,  another  plowing  or  boeiug  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Corn  should  never  be  plowed  after  a  rain 
until  the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  grass  to 
be  killed,  by  being  covered,  or  having  its 
roots  exposed.  Too  wet  plowing  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  land — injures  the  crop,  and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  grass.  Most  planters 
plow  too  often.  One  good  plowing,  properly 
done,  at  the  right  time,  is  more  effectual  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  crop,  than  the  plowing 
of  a  whole  season,  if  done  improperly,  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  If  corn  succeeds  cotton, 
nine  furrows  should  make  the  crop.  I  have 
known  old  planters  to  plow  orn  four  times 
during  its  cultivation,  running  five  or  six  fur- 
rows each  time.  This  labor,  expended  in 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  before  planting, 
would  have  diminished  the  work  of  the  hot 
season,  at  least  two  thirds. 

A  corn  crop  is  most  easily  cultivated  after 
a  cotton  crop  ;  a  cotton  crop  after  a  small 
grain  crop,  wh<  n  the  stubble  or  a  green  crop 
had  been  plowed  in,  in  the  fall ;  and  a  grain 
crop  best  succeeds  a  corn  crop  ;  the  fourth 
year  land  should  lest.  With  this  rotation, 
»lie  application  of  manures  will  improve  the 
capacity  of  any  land. 

When  the  corn  blades  begin  to  turn  w!th» 
out  being  fired,  they  should  be  stripped  from 
the  stalks,  and  cuied  for  (odder.  Many 
planters  assert  this  to  be  injurious  to  the 
corn  crop,  and  labor  lost,  because  the  dried 
bladus  are  not  worth    the  'rouble  of  gather- 


ing— apart  from  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
corn  in  losing  them.  This  must  bean  error; 
for  I  have  known  idle  mules  to  thrive  on 
four  ears  of  corn  at  night,  and  fodder  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  Nor  do  horses  or  mules 
prefer  any  dry  food  to  well  cured  corn  blades, 
called  fodder. 

When  corn  is  dry  enough,  ic  should  be 
slip-shucked,  and  housed  in  the  shucks. 
This  acts  as  a  preventive  against  rats,  par- 
tially, and  if  each  wagon  load,  when  beiog 
cribbed,  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  strong 
salt  water,  attacks  from  weevils  may  never 
be  feared  ;  and  the  shucks  are  thereby  in- 
creased in  value,  as  provender  for  stock. 

Whether  peas  should  be  planted  with  corn, 
is  a  debateable  question  among  planters  ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  discover  any  injury  sustained 
by  the  corn  when  peas  are  planted  upon  the 
same  bed.  I  have  planted  acres  of  corn, 
side  by  side,  some  with,  and  some  without 
peas,  and  have  never  found  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  yield  of  cornr  or  the  value 
of  the  meal;  whereas,  the  acros  upon  which 
peas  were  planted,  surpassed  the  other  in 
just  the  value  of  the  pea  crop. 

In  harvesting  a  corn  crop,  no  standard  of 
measurement  exists  ;  and  hence  great  igno- 
rance prevails  among  planters,  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  crops,  or  the  number  of 
bushels  gathered.  Some  planters  assert  that 
they  have  made  so  many  bushels  of  corn  on 
so  many  acres,  estimating  the  number  of 
bushels  by  the  number  of  wagon  loads  hauled 
in.  And  their  wagon  loads  are  said  to  con- 
tain from  thirty  to  forty-five  bushels;  when 
the  simplest  calculation  will  piove  this  to  be 
an  error.  A  wagon  body  12  feet  long,  3| 
wide,  and  2£  deep,  contains  but  105  cubic 
feet.  From  this  deduct  one-fifth,  because  a 
bushel  is  one-fifth  larger  (almost  exactly) 
than  a  cubic  foot,  and  wo  have  the  contents 
of  the  wagon  body  84  bushels;  divide  this 
by  2,  and  we  have  but  42  bushels  of  corn, 
on  the  cob;  divide  this  again  by  2,  and  we 
have  but  21  bushels  for  a  load  of  corn,  in 
the  shucks.  When  slip  shucked,  from  7  to 
10  bushels  more  may  be  put  in  each  load. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  ordinary  ears  of 
corn  will  make  a  bushel 

Ninety  cars  of  the  "Roanoke"  corn  will 
make  a  bushel.  I  have  in  the  Exhibition 
Hall,  a  bushel  of  corn  from  seventy-four  se- 
lect ears  of  the  "Roanoke"  corn. 

The  shucks  from  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  will 
make  a  wagon  load,  which,  ic  this  market,  is 
worth  live  dollars;  hence,  the  shucks  from  a 
bushel  of  corn  is  worth  just  ten  cents. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D;  WYATT  AIKEN. 
October  27,  1858. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 
Pressing  Tobacco. 

A  correspondent  at  Warrenton'  N.  C. 
writes  as  follows  : 

'Among  the  various  communications 
sent  to  the  American  Farmer,  I  have  seen 
aothing  upon  the  subject  of  Pressing  To- 
bacco ;  and  being  anxious  to8  find  out  some 
plan  by  which  it  can  be  done  more  speedi- 
ly than  it  is  done  in  this  section,  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  give  your  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
the  Maryland  plan  of  pressing.  Here  it 
is  principally  done  with  a  beam  worked 
with  lever  and  swords,  pressing,  in  most 
cases,  not  mort>  than  four  or  five  hogsheads 
per  week — some  few  as  high  as  six  or  eight. 
I  think  in  this  age  of  improvement  itought 
to  be  done  in  less  thau  half  the  time.  How 
is  ir  to  be  done?" 

We  have  to  say,  ia  reply  to  our  friend, 
that,  in  Maryland  we  are  far  ahead  of  him 
>in  this  matter.  The  screw-press  has  been 
used  here  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
we  think  very  f<-w  planters,  at  this  day, 
use  the  old-fashioned  beam  and  lever. — 
With  the  screw,  six  hands  will  easily  pack 
and  press  six,  perhaps  eight  hogsheads  a 
-day.  With  the  best  press,  two  hands, 
after  the  hand  packing  is  done,  will  press, 
put  the  head  in,  and  line  off  a  hogshead 
ia  an  hour. 

The  screw  is  worked  in  a  horizontal 
frame  work  of  strong  timber,  some  fifteen 
or  more  feet  in  length.  The  hogshead  is 
packed  by  hand,  as  usual ;  a  wrought  iron 
rod  run  across  the  top  through  holes  made 
for  the  purpose  to  keep  the  tobacco  trom 
falling  out;  and  the  hogshead  laid  hori- 
zontally at  one  eud  of  the  frame  work,  in 
position  to  be  pressed.  Two  "  false  hogs- 
heads "  (i.  e.,  having  no  bottom  or  top,) 
each  five  feet  long,  are  also  hand  packed; 
the  contents  of  these,  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  shipping  hogshead,  which  is 
fifty  inches  in  length,  will  fill  it  when 
pressed,  and  make  a  hogshead  of  700  to 
1000  pounds,  according  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  tobacco  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  is  packed.  The  false 
hogsheads  are  packed  by  running  two  iron 
rods  across  the  bottom  for  the  first  layer  to 


rest  upon  ;  and  when  full,  another  across 
the  top.  One  at  a  time,  they  are  laid  into 
the  frame  work,  abutting  the  tinet  or  ship- 
ping hogshead.  The  screw  has  applied  to 
it  %  "  driver,"  just  so  large  that  it  will 
pass  through  the  false  hogshead,  driving 
all  the  tobacco  before  it  into  the  first  hogs- 
head ;  the  roils  across  the  top  and  bottom 
being  drawn  out  as  boob  as  the  operatiou 
is  begun,  sufficiently,  to  keep  the  tobacco 
from  dropping  out.  When  the  driver  and 
the  tobacco  has  passed  entirely  through 
the  first  false  hogshead,  the  former  is  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  and  a  rod  passed  again 
through  the  top  of  the  chief  hogshead  to 
keep  the  packed  tobacco  in  place,  while 
the  now  empty  hogshead  is  being  taken 
out  and  the  other  one  full  of  tobacco,  put 
in  its  place.  This  is  then  put  into  the 
frame  in  the  same  way;  but  it  is  fitted 
with  the  heading  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  next  to  the  driver,  and  held  in  place 
by  two  rods,  which  are  likewise  withdrawn, 
as  soon  as  the  driver  presses  up  sufficiently 
to  prevent  their  failing.  The  working  of 
the  screw  then  drives  this  tobacco  and  the 
heading  into  the  first  hogshead,  and  before 
the  driver  is  withdrawn  the  lining  is  nailed 
in,  and  as  the  screw  eases  off,  tlie  hard 
pressed  tobacco  presses  the  heading  back 
against  the  lining,  and  the  work  is  done. 

The  screw  and  other  irons  for  this  to- 
bacco press  are  furnished  by  Groorge  Page 
&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  for  $:22 ;  and  the 
frame  work  can  be  made  by  any  country 
carpenter  when  be  knows  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

Lenoir  county  is  undoubiedly  the  garden 
spot  of  the  old  North  State  if  paying 
high  rents  for  farming  lands  be  any  indi- 
cation of  the  fact.  On  the  llfh  of  last 
month,  150  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  James  M.  Jlarpet,  deceased, 
rented  out  for  the  sum  of  fitteeu  hundred 
and  three  dollars,  tor  oar  year,  only.  Mr. 
Harper  bought  these  iands  in  1847,  at 
five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per;  acre.  They 
are  now  worth  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
dollars  per  acrt;,  arid  will  readily  realize 
that  amount  under  the  hammer,  on  a  credit 
of  one,  two  and  three  years. 

Cor,  of  Newbcrn  Progress. 
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From  the  South  Countryman. 
Kingston,  Cass  Co.,  Ga.,  1 
January  10,  1859.      j 

Editor  of"  South   Countryman :" 

L'EAR  Sir  : — Iu  order  to  teat  the  value 
of  Lt»-e  as  a  fertilizer,  when  applied  to 
cotton,  I  selected  from  a  stubble  field  of 
fifteen  acres — five  acres  decidedly  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  balance — and  during  the 
second  week  of  February  last,  without  pre- 
vious breaking,  laid  off  the  rows  with  long; 
straight  shovels,  three  feet  apart,  return- 
ing in  the  same  furrows,  so  as  to  make 
deep  trenches.  These  were  filled  with 
wheat  straw  partially  decomposed ;  un- 
slacked  lime  was  deposited  in  small  heaps 
at  the  end  of  the  rows,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances apart,  for  distribution,  and  seven- 
teen bushels  applied  to  the  acre,  regularly 
and  evenly  distributed  over  the  straw. — 
The  ground  was  immediately  bedded  out 
in  full.  A  few  days  before  planting,  two 
sweep  furrows  were  run  between  each  row, 
and  fresh  dirt  thrown  over  the  entire  row. 
The  seed  were  sown  between  the  10th  and 
15th  of  April,  in  a  furrow  opened  down  to 
the  straw,  and  covered  with  a  harrow. — 
The  stand  was  imperfect,  in  consequence 
of  faulty  seed.  The  yield,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  I  am 
satisfied,  from  previous  experience  in  the* 
cultivation  of  the  same  ground,  that  with- 
out the  application  of  the  lime,  the  yield 
would  not  have  exceeded  six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre.  And  in  addition  to  the 
increased  yield  of  the  past  crop,  I  antici- 
pate equally  good  results  from  the  coming 
crop. 

The  lime  was  applied  at  so  late  a  period 
that  the  straw  was  not  fully  converted  to 
manure,  and  in  consequence  the  past  erop 
failed  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

The  great  desideratum  of  planters  in 
this  section,  is  to  secure  some  agent  that 
will  push  forward  the  young  cotton  plani 
rapidly  in  the  spring,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  early  maturity.  Our  cotton 
growing  seasons  are  too  short  for  the  full 
development  of  the  plant,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary years  like  the  past;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  some  means  to  supply  as 
•'■'.. r  as   practicable,  this  defect  in  the  cli- 


mate, by  pushing  the  cotton  to  early  ma- 
turity. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  the  small 
and  imperfectly  conducted  experiment  by 
me,  that  lime  will  supply  this  desideratum. 
Its  cheapness  and  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, place  it  in  the  power  of  farmers  of 
limited  means,  to  improve  their  lands,  and 
thereby  increase  their  crops;  and  the  per- 
manency of  its  effects,  saves  the  expeuse 
of  annual  outlays. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  would 
state,  that  I  recently  killed  one  of  the 
Macay  stock  of  hogs  that  I  got  of  jou, 
which  weighed  two  hundred  aud  twenty- 
eight  pounds  nett,  at  thirteen  and  a  half 
months  old.  This  hog  did  not  receive  the 
ordinary  attention  given  stock  hogs,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  ate  one  bushel  of  corn  du- 
ring the  summer  and  early  part  of  the  fall. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doub%  that  with 
proper  attention,  a  hog  of  the  above  stock, 
at  twelve  months,  can  be  made  to  weigh 
three  hundred  pounds  nett. 

Yours,  &c,     CHAS.  N.  MAYSON. 


From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
"  Eorizontalize  "  tho'  you  Make  Short 
Rows. 


Dr.    Cloud — Dear    Sir  : — Yours  for 

Oct.  is  at  hand,  containing  an  article  over 

the  signature  of  "Caution,"  taking  up  for 

the  "wake  side."  The  spirit  which  promp- 
ted Caution  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Panola 
is  certaiuly  commendable;  but  really  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  there  has  been 
no  struggle.  Iu  your  May  number,  Pano- 
la stated  his  case,  and  asked  to  have  his 
error  pointed  out.  In  compliance  with 
said  request,  your  humble  servant,  pointed 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  errors— as 
did  your  correspondents — with  no  desire 
to  "dissect"  or  engage  in  a  controversy 
with  any  one.  Panola  in  your  August 
number,  thanks  na  for  our  views,  and  ex- 
presses a  determination  to  try  again.  And 
being  satisfied  that  success  wouL  crown 
his  efforts,  we  said  no  more. 

I  would  say  to  Caution,  that  a  man  nm 
fully  understand,  and  appreciate  the  adag 
"circumstances  alter  cases,"  before  he  car 
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borizontalize  successfully.  For  on  the 
shape  aud  steepness  of  the  hill,  depends 
the  lucation  of  the  guide  rows ;  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  system  'circumstan- 
ces niter  cases."  There  must  he  no  "guess 
work"  about  it.  Every  guide  row  must  be 
on  a  dead  level  and  enough  of  them,  to  in- 
sure the  intermediate  rows  to  be  level. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  system  gives  a 
greater  number  of  long  rows,  but  it  certain- 
ly gives  longer  rows,  than  by  plowing 
straight  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other  ;  if  the  field  approaches  a  square. — 
Should  the  field  be  but  one  acre  broad,  and 
ten  long,  one  end  on  the  hill  top,  the 
other  in  the  bottom;  if  you  wou  d  have 
longer  rows  plow  up  and  down  hill ;  but 
make  the  field  as  broad  as  'tis  long,  and 
we  have  the  longest  rows  by  running  on  a 
level.  Thus,  "circumstances  alter  cases.1" 
Now  give  the  system  credit  by  amount  ad- 
ded to  the  length  of  some  rows,  and  debit 
it  to  amount  curtailed  by  others,  and  the 
account  is  balanced.  But.  even  grant  that 
a  man  loses  time  by  short  rows;  is  it  not 
better  to  do  so  than  to  wear  his  lands  out, 
and  move  to  the  "West."  I  say  yes! 
Better  double  your  short  rows,  and  save 
your  land,  and  by  proper  rotation  and  man- 
aging, annually  enhance  its  value,  than 
move  "  West "  I  have  had  the  western 
fever,  and  visited  more  than  half  the  coun- 
ties, aud  parishes,  in  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi  and  Texas,  but  no  where 
have  I  found  a  spot  superior,  "take  it  all 
in  all,"  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  Many 
of  my  relatives  have  emigrated  to  the 
"West,"  they  have  not  done  better  pecu- 
niarily than  those  remaining,  and  have  un- 
dergone many  privations.  Some  have 
made  fortunes  which  they  could  have  done 
here,  by  using  the  same  industry  and  econ- 
omy. Others  have  accumulated  as  much 
here  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  true  and 
tried  friends. 

"Fortune  never  comes  with  both  hands 
full."  If  she  gives  you  fertile  lands,  she 
also  gives  disease;  no  matter  wh»t  coun- 
try you  put  to  the  test.  If  you  value 
health,  educational  advantages  and  good 
society,  our  older  States  'Jo  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  "West."     Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of 


those  regions  better  satisfied  than  we  are- 
In  almost  every  neighborhood  improved 
places  can  be  bought — the  owners  wishing 
to  go  farther  west.  All  assure  you — and 
many  honestly  no  doubt — that  the  country 
is  perfectly  healthy,  although  you  see  the 
evidences  of  disease  in  almost  every  family. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  Caution, 
try  the  level  rows  at  any  rate ;  they  will 
fullv  compensate  him  from  the  trouble  even 
if  the  land  washes  when  a  ut> ash  mover" 
comes!  aad  I  further  ass  ire  him  that  if 
properly  done  the  "trash"  will  not  move 
far.  Respectfully,  RIO. 

LaGrange,  Ga.,  1859. 


How  Agriculture  may  be  Improved. 

One  of  the  best  agricultural  addresses  of 
the  past  season  is  that  of  Hon.  L.  Chandler 
Ball,  before  the  Hoosick  (Town)  A^ricnltu- 
ral  Society.  It  discusses  the  question — "How 
shall  the  necessary  conditions  to  further  ag- 
ricultural improvements  be  secured,  and  far- 
mers take  the  rank,  exert  the  influence,  and 
receive  the  honors  to  which,  by  their  contri- 
butions to  social  order  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  they  are  entitled  I"  He  lays  down  the 
following  propositions,  and  to  their  eluci- 
dation the  address  is  devoted  : 

1.  By  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation, both  general  and  professional. 

2.  By  a  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  by  which  its  fertility  shall  be  increased, 
and  permanently  maintained. 

3.  By  the  more  general  introduction  of 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  by  which 
farm  and  household  labor  may  be  more  easi- 
ly anal  more  economically  performed. 

4.  By  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic 
stock,  and  rearing  only  those  animal  which 
are  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds. 

5.  By  growing  only  those  roots,  grains, 
and  fruits  which  are  the  most  nutritious  and 
the  most  productive. 

6.  By  pursuing  that  particular  branch  of 
husbandry  which  gives  the  strongest  proba- 
bilities of  success,  having  reference  to  cli- 
mate soil,  markets,  aud  amount  of  foreign 
and  domestic  competition. 

7.  By  miking  the  business  of  farming  at- 
tractive to  educated  men,  and  the  farmhouse 
and  all  its  surroundings  pleasant  to  retiried 
taste  and  cultivated  manners. —  Country  Gen- 
tleman. 
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The  True  System  of  Farming. 

Trying   to  do  too   11  uch,    is  a  common 

error  into  which  the  farmer  often  falls. — 

H  great  eagerness  in  striving  to  be  rich, 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  error.  He 
is  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  forms  his 
plans  on  a  large  scale,  too  often,  perhaps, 
wi  bout  counting  the  cost.  He  bu}S  a 
large  Farm  and  wanis  to  be  called  a  ''large 
fanner,"  without  understanding  or  consid- 
eri'Mr  the  true  elements  that  constitute  a 
real  farmer.  He  fancies  the  greatness  of 
th  r  profession,  as  is  too  often  the  common 
estimate,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres,  not  to  say  cultivated,  but  em- 
braced within  the  boundaries  of  his  do- 
main. The  fact  is  now  being  spread 
abroad,  that  a  large  farm  does  not  make  a 
man  either  rich,  contented  or  happy,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  all  these,  un 
less  well  tilled,  when  his  labor  is  rewarded 
by  ample  crops  and  fair  success  in  the  va- 
rious departments  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
No  farmer  can  realize  the  full  benefits  of 
his  profession  without  adopting  a  thorough 
sysf  m  of  culture.  His  succe.-s,  commen- 
surate to  his  wishes,  always  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  prepares  his 
grounds,  plants  his  seed,  and  rears  his 
lto(  k.  Neither  of  these  departments — 
which  may  be  considered  the  cardinal  ones 
of  is  profession— will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  soil  m  y  be  rich,  but  it  needs 
cub  ore.  His  seed  may  be  sown,  but  ic 
sb  odd  be  in  due  tinie,  and  always  on  soil 
Well  prepared  and  ot  a  suitable  quality  fur 
tb'  production  of  the  crop  desired.  His 
stt  k  m.wt  be  constantly  cared  for — it  de- 
ri\  8  its  thrift  from  the  soil,  and  sends 
ap  M  to  that,  soil  the  sustenance  it  requites; 
bu  this  i.>  not  done  in  a  loose  or  bap-baz- 
ar' way.  The  farmer's  care  is  required, 
an  ;■  II  his  bi  tier  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cis  rj  in  keeping  U|>  tnis  system  of  rod  pro1 
oai  benefits  that  may  be  realized  by  every 
ini   lligeut  and  industrious  firmer. 

lorougti  cultivation  and  eysteooatio  at- 
tet  ion  to  all  pans  ol  bis  business  is  indis- 
pe  tsabletoa  good  degree  of  success.  The 
ve  ,  corner  stone  to  this  wltoU1  By  stem  of 
fa;  lug,  is  to  do  what  you  do  thoroughly  ; 
nature  will  not  be  cheated,  aud  never  ^ives 


full  returns  to  the  halt- way  work  that  is 
practiced  by  vastly  too  many  calling  them- 
selves farmers.  If  the  land  has  been  worn, 
the  extent  of  that  exhaustion  and  the  food 
required,  must  be  first  considered  When 
ascertained,  the  full  measure  of  these  re- 
quirements must  be  given,  to  bring  out  full 
returns.  If  the  farmer  has  but  a  small 
stock,  and  consequently  but  a  small  amount 
of  manure  to  replenish  his  land,  it  is  ob- 
vious *hat  but  a  small  farm  can  be  sup- 
plied with  it  -  and  good  judgment  at  once 
dictates  that  to  cultivate  properly  a  large 
farm,  artificial  fertilizers  must  be  use  .  if 
good  crops  are  obtained.  Aud  so  with  the 
labor;  two  men  cannot  suitably  till  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  when  the  labor  of 
two  men,  and  perhaps  four,  might  be  prof- 
itably employed  on  i-eventy-five  acres. 

This  is  the  great  error  in  farming.  Two 
men  strive  to  do  what  four  can  hardly  do, 
and  thus  thousands  of  acres  are  run  over, 
half  tilled,  and  producing  half  crops.  The 
land  is  run  over  till  worn  out,  sustaining, 
year  after  year,  the  unnatural  tax,  till  its 
energies  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  fails 
to  yield  even  a  feeble  crop,  because  its  life 
is  worn  out.  Much  of  the  soil  in  N.  G.r 
aud  other  Southern  States,  is  a  type  of 
this  Thousands  of  acres  are  lying  entire- 
ly useless  and  exhausted,  and  will  ever  re- 
main so,  till  the  first  elements  of  its  power 
are  returned  to  it.  Thin  process  is  fast 
going  on  in  many  of  the  Western  States. 
The  soil  is  treated  like  an  inexau-tible 
mine  j  the  tillers  crying,  give,  give,  give  I 
till,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  have  nothing  to 
give.  The  boast  of  the  West  is,  huge 
farms  aud  large  fields  of  grain  ;  plow,  sow, 
aud  reap,  is  the  business  of  western  farm- 
ers, drawing  out  tiie  very  life  of  the  soil, 
sending  away  in  the  heavy  exports  th  it  are 
constantly  going  onward,  without  reurn- 
ing  to  the  soil  the  food  it  requires  to  make 
it  productive. 

The  light  that  is  being  spread  abroad  on 
this  subject,  is  beginning  to  correct  this 
practice  to  some  extent,  but  in  raoMt  in- 
stances very  little  is  returned  to  the  soil 
to  1:  i  p  it  aiive,  till,  after  several  years  of 
coutinual  cropping,  it  manifests  signs  of 
exhaustion,  and  ultimate  barrenness. — 
When  tillers  of  the  soil  understand  their 
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ie  interests,  they  will  cultivate  no  more 
d  than  they  can  do  we  1 1,  Fifty  acres 
land  for  tillage,  brought  to  a  high  state 
cultivation,  pays   better    than  one  hun- 

)d  run  over  in  the  way  that  many  do. 

Jefferson  Farmer. 

^_ _ 

From  the  American  Farmer. 
baceo  Worms— How  to  Exterminate. 


Messrs  Editors  : — One  of  the  greatest 
Eeulties  that  the  Tobacco  Planter  has 
encounter  is  in  resisting  the  ravages  of 
!  tobacco  worms,  whose  myriad  hosts 
i  voracious  appetites,  if  let  alone  for  a 
)rt  time,  will  carry  destruc  ion  over  the 
at  promising  fields.  During  the  second 
i  third  "glut"  the  plants  are  usually 
>  large  to  be  effectually  protected  by  tur- 
jys,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had  to 
nd  picking — a  tedious  and  laborious  pro- 
!s,  otten  resorted  to,  from  nece-sity,  to 
}  neglect  of  other  pressing  work,  but 
e  that  cannot  be  postponed  without  great 
ury. 

It  is  a  homely,  but  true  aphorism,  "that 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
cure."  In  the  case  uuder  consideration, 
may  be  stated  at  a  much  higher  ratio. — 
e  true  remedy  is  prevention.  I  believe 
it  we  have  at  command,  a  simple,  cheap, 
cacious  and  easily  applied  remedy;  but 
render  it  perfectly  effectual  requires  an 
iversal  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of 
fse  interested  in  the  matter.  Isolated 
prts  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
;  but  they  cau  produce  only  lucal  a.id 
rtial  effects,  for  the  origin  of  the  evil  is 
fee  found  in  a  winged  insect,  "free  as 
,"  and  confined  in  its  flight  to  no  parti- 
ar  field  or  plantation  Let  us  then,  urge 
unst  the  Horn-blower — the  parent  of 
s  misehiel — a  war  of  utter  extermina- 
te audit  will  save  annually  in  labor 
1  increased  production,  to  the  tobacco 
wing  sections  of  the  State  a  sum  that 
would  be  oificult  to  estimate. 
Lu  connection  with  this  subject,  I  send 
i  a  letter  from  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Shep- 
d,  detailing  his  experiments  with  the  I 
alt    mixture — himself    an    intelligent,  i 


practical  and  successful  planter.  The  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  he  refers  are  recognized 
as  amongst  the  very  best  growers  and  man- 
agers of  tobacco  in  our  county.  My  own 
experience  daring  the  last  season  fully  con- 
firms that  of  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his  neigh- 
bors, but  I  commenced  rather  too  late  iri 
the  year  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the 
experiments. 

My  principal  purpose  in  sending  you 
this  paper  is,  respectfully,  hut  urgently,  to 
reeommend  to  my  fellow  planters,  local  or- 
ganizations— 'say  in  each  election  district 
of  the  tobacco  growing  counties — for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  and  distributing  the 
poi-on  amongst  their  neighbors,  and  to 
urgt%  on  all,  the  vast  importance  of  an  uni- 
versa1  movement  against  the  common  ene- 
my, so  that  the  campaign  may  be  opened, 
I  with  an  ample  *!pply  of  ammunition,  as 
\  soon  as  the  first  flower  appeared  on  the 
Jamestown  weed — which  ought  to  be  left 
growing  in  certain  places  to  attract  the 
1  horn-blower,  and  persistently  to  carry  on 
!  the  warfare  against  the  Gaerilleros during 
'•  the  season.  Where  county  agricultural 
societies  exist  they  would  be  the  proper 
authorities  to  take  the  matter  in  hand; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tii^t  the  newspapers 
in  the  tobacco  counties  will  lend  their  as- 
sistance to  the  movement,  by  giving  circu- 
lation to  this  communication.  I  firmly 
believe  that  by  au  universal  and  continu- 
ed application  of  this  remedy  for  a  few 
years,  the  pest  may  be  pracically  exter- 
minated— at  any  rate  it  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  diminish  the  evil. 

Hesp'ly,  gentlemen,  your  ob't  ser, 
GEORGE  W.  HUGHES. 


Bristol 


i,  Anne  Arundel  county,  ] 
Nov.  22,  1858.  J 


Col.  George  W.  Hughes 

Dear  Sir: — You  ask  me  to  favor  you 
with  an  account  of  my  mode  of  using  Co- 
balt for  the  destruction  of  the  "horn-blow- 
ers," toge'her  with  any  facts  noticed  by 
me  while  using  it.  It  give  me  great  Meas- 
ure to  comply  with  your  request,  although 
I  have  nothing?  new  to  communicate:  all 
that  I  have  learned  on  this  subject  has 
been  in  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ameritan  Farmer. 
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The  first  Cobalt  I  used  was  a  dark  stony 
aubstaoce  very    hard    to    pulverize,    anH, 
thinking  that  it    would    dissolve  in  water, 
I  did  not  care  to  get  it  very  fine.     I  mix 
ed  in  the  usual  wa    and  tried  it,  but   not 
with  the  success    that  I    expected.     It  is 
as  well  to  note  here,  that  the  mixture  is  li 
able  to  get  sour,  in  which  case  the  "blow- 
ers" will  not  feed  upon  it.     Some  persons 
may  have  failed  to  see  any  effect  from    one 
or  both  of  these  causes. 

This  year  I  bought  several  ounces, — the 
cost  is  about  $1  for  twenty    ounces, — and 
had  it  beat  up  to  an    impalpable    powder, 
I  put.  about    two   or    three    ounces    into  a 
half-pint  flask,  and  added  honey  and  water 
in  about  equal  parts.     This   mixture,  you 
will  observe,  is  five  or  six  times  as    strong, 
as  recommended    in    the   Farner.     I    put 
three,  four  or  six  drops  of  the  poison  in  the 
Jamestown  blossoms  where  they  grew,  and 
collected  others  and   placed    them   in  the 
seed   heads  of   the   tobacco,    in    different 
parts  of  the  field.     The   "blowers"   would 
partake  of  the  poison  in  these  flowers  with 
great  relish,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  most 
deadly  in  its  effects  j  some    would   be    de- 
prived of  the  power  of  flight  almost  on  the 
instant;  others  would  fly    to    the    nearest 
tree,  where  thoy  would  be  found   dead  the 
next  day,  by  scores;  and  the  number  found 
in  the  tobacco   and   around   the   field  was 
astonishing.      Aftc  using  the  poison  dili- 
gently for  about  a  week  there  was  scarcely 
a  "blower"  to  be  seen  on  the    place;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  very  few  worms  on    the 
tobacco. 

Cobalt  was  used  to  some  extent  this  sea- 
son by  planters  of  this  neigborhood,  among 
whom,  I  am  glad  to  refer  you  to  Messrs. 
James  Owens,  Jr.  and  Sr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Dennis  Owens,  and  Mr  A. 
Owens,  whose  experience  with  it  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  my  own,  and  although 
not  generally  used,  these  gentlemen  esti- 
mate its  value  to  have  been  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  themselves  in  their  respective 
crops  of  this  one  season.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  putting  poison  in  the  flowers,  does 
not  exceed  half  au  hcur,  for  one  person 
each  evening. 

Very  respestfully,  yours, 

WM.  SHEPHERD. 


; 


From  the  American  Farmer 

Head  Quarters  of  South  River,  ] 

A.  A.  Co.,  Md.,  Dec.  31,  '58. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Farmer 

After  a  long  time,  according  to  your  re 

quest,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my  experienc 

as  to  the  average  quantity  of  tobacco  mad 

to  the  acre  and  hand  in  my  neighborhood 

By  refening  to  my  books  in  which  I  kee 

the  sales   of  my  crops,  I   find  by  strikin 

an  average  I  do  not  make  more  than  sevtS 

hundred  pounds   to    the   acre,  and  abot 

2500  pounds  to  the  hand.     The  crop  thi 

I  sent  to  market  in  1858  was  700  pouuc 

f    the  acre,  and  2200  pounds  to  the  hanc 

This  present  season  I   think  it  will  reac 

about  800  pounds  to   the  acre,  and  aboi 

2700  lbs.  to  the  hand,  this  being  the  law 

est  crop  I  have  ever   made.     I  have  coi 

versed   with   several  of  our  best   plame 

in  this   part  of  our  county,  or   my  neigl 

borhood,  and  1  find  from  some  that  usua 

ly  make  very   large  crops  (^until  they  go 

market  and  are  weighed,')  that  they    agr< 

with  me  in  the  above  statement.     One 

my   neighbors   that  can  get  $50  per  ac 

for  his  farm,  pressed   and   sent  to  mark 

bis  crop  for  1857.     He  made  about,  9( 

lbs.  to  the  acre  with  8  men  hands  to  work 

and  what  we  call  extra  day  hands  hired 

an  average  of  37 i  cents  per  day  and  foun 

This  year's  crop  from  the  same  quantity 

land,   30    acres,  and    same    farm,    (if 

sends  to  market  in  1859)   600    lbs.  to  t 

acre,  I  think  he  may  be   very  thankful. 

This  crop  is  from  what  is  considered  (. 

best  tobacco  land   on    the  farm.     Both 

these  crops  were  highly  guanoed.     In  tl 

part  of  Maryland,  our  lauds  may  be  call 

good  tobacco  and   corn   soil ;  but  not  vc 

tiood   for    wheat — yet,  I    think   could 

made  so  by  applying  lime — which,  I  j 

glad  to  say,  some  are  doing.     My  opini 

is  that  any  person  who   is   not  prepared 

make,  tobacco — that  is  to  say,  if  they  lu 

to  go   to    the   expense    to   build   toba< 

houses,  at   the  very    high   price    of  lal 

aud   low   prico  of  tobacco — will,  in  a   f 

years,  be  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  wb 

he  began.     Permit  me  to  congratulate  } 

and  wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  n 

year.  A  Tobacco  Grower, 
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From  the  S.  C.  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Preparation  and  Culture  of  Land. 

J"  The  prevailing  error  I  think  to  be  t  i  : 
'oo  little  work  before,  and  too  much  work 
fter  planting." 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  an  ar- 
icle  over  the  signature  of  "Clifton,"  in  the 
lotton  Planter  and  Soil  for  January  last, 
t  contains,  in  a  nut-shell,  important  truths, 
ly  design  in  sending  up  my  annual  contri- 
ution  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  is  to  go 
Dmewhat  more  diffusely  into  this  subject. 
I  On  all  sides  it  is  agreed  that  plowing — 
lirring  the  soil — is  necessary  in  tending  our 
tops ;  but  many  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
learly  defined  object  in  doing  so.  It  is  a 
ractice  that  has  been  handed  down  from 
ro  to  son  ;  and  the  farmer  of  the  present 
pneration  does  it  because  he  learned  it  from 
is  predecessor.  I  do  not  say  this  sneering- 
';  great  respect  is  due  to  long  established 
astoms.  They  are,  most  generally,  the  res 
ill  of  matured  and  well  tried  experiment ; 
id  I  stand  with  those  who  are  opposed  to 
taty  and  untested  innovation.  But  this 
totrine  must  not  be  carried  too  far ;  we  live 

a  progressive  age,  and  certainly  have  yet 
uch  to  learn. 

And  now,  Mr,  Editor,  I  have  opened  up  a 
ibject  which,  properly  discussed,  would  fill 
Volume;  but  I  must  be  short;  a  page  or 
to  of  your  journal  is  as  much  as  I  can 
aim . 

Bet  us  inquire,  what  are  the  objects  of 
.owing?  The  first  object  of  plowing  is,  to 
|.epare  the  land  for  the  growth  of  the  in- 
;  aded  crop ;  this  is  often  called  breaking 

ji,  What  we  aim  at  here,  is,  to  prepare  a 
i  d  loose  enough  for  the  roots  of  plants  to 
i  read  in  every  direction.  It  is  clear,  then, 
I  fit  the  soil  should  be  finely  crumbled,  and 

!)sened  deeply ;  as  deeply  as  the  roots  of 
wits  are  likely  to  go  ;  this  is  the  first  ob- 
it. The  second  is,  to  admit  of  the  descent 
J  rains  and  dews,  so  as  to  supply  theneces- 
J  7  moisture.  A  third  is,  to  admit  the  at- 
jjspheric  air,  which  acts  in  various  ways: 


1.  Germination  cannot  take  place  it 

2.  The  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters turned  under,  cannot  take  place  without 
it;  and  3.  It  helps  to  liberate  earthly  salts, 
and  to  form  new  combinations,  which  favor 
(in  fact,  are  necessary  to)  the  growth  of 
plants.     Some  of  these  modes  of  action,  and 

their  effects,  are  pretty  well   understood 

some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  not  fully  under. 

stood.     But   I   have  not  room  to  enlarge. 

From  the  above,  however,  it  will  appear  that 
we  should  break  up  our  lands  thoroughly, 
and  deeply. 

THE   MODE    OF   BREAKING    ET. 

Every  one  must  decide  this  for  himself. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Generally,  when  there  is. 
a  good  growth  of  weeds,  or  other  vegetable 
matter  to  be  turned  under,  it  should  be  done 
with  a  turn-plow,  single  or  double  horse,  fal- 
lowed, when  the  subsoil  is  close,  with,  a  coul- 
ter or  scooter,  so  as  to  loosen,  but  mi  bring 
it  up.  Very  often,  when  land  has  beon  long 
plowed  to  a  certain  depth,  a  hard  pan  or 
cru3t  forms  at  this  depth,  and  this  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  be  broken  up.  When  there  is 
little  or  no  litter,  or  where  there  is  a  tough- 
soi  of  grass,  the  scooter  or  coulter  is  a  very 
good  instrument  for  breaking  up;  perhaps 
as  good  as  any. 

THE    TIME   OF   BREAKING    UP. 

On  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  much 
differenee  of  opinion.  I  incline  to  think, 
that  on  all  stubhle  lands,  when  there  is  a  good 
coat  of  vegetable  matter,  the  earlier  it  is 
turned  under  the  better— early  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  other  neces- 
sary business  will  permit.  By  doing  so,  we 
expose  the  larvae  of  insects,  which  are'  apt 

to  infest  such  lands,  to  the  winter  freezes 

the  frosts  help  to  pulverize  the  soil,  and  the 
vegetable  matter  is  undergoing  decay,  and 
producing  various  chemical  combinations, 
useful  to  the  intended  crop.  In  clear  lands! 
and  perhaps  in  some  stiff  clays,  even,  altho' 
they  be  in  stubble,  I  would  prefer  breaking 
up  late;  so  late  as  just  to  finish  the  opera- 
tion at  planting  time.  So  much  for  break- 
ing up. 

To  complete  the  preparation  for  your  crops, 
as  soon  as  you  are  done  sowing  oats,  com- 
mence laying  off  your  cotton  ground,  with  a 
deep  scooter-furrow;  on  this  scatter  your 
manure,  and  ridge  with  two  deep  twister- 
furrows  ;  finish  the  bed  when  you  come  to 
plant.  For  the  corn  crop,  as  far  as  your 
manure  will  go,  adopt  the  very  same  pro- 
cess, except  as  to  finishing  the  beds,  and 
even  there,  if  it  is  not  already  well  broken 
up.     In  low  grounds,  the  bed  should  always 
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be  completed  before  planting.  On  my  bigh 
lands — that  portion  which  I  cannot  manure, 
<roy  practice  has  been  to  run  a  deep  horizon- 
tal scooter-furrow  in  laying  off,  and,  on  each 
side  of  this,  about  a  foot  distant,  another 
deep  scooter- furrow  ;  thus  leaving  two  ridges. 
When  I  come  to  plant,  I  open  with  a  shovel, 
and  cover  with  two  scooter- furrows,  splitting 
the  two  first  ridges,  and  making  one  in  the 
centre.  By  this  mode  I  have  a  thorough  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  when  the  corn  is  planted.. 

CULTIVATION    OR   TILLAGE. 

It  is   here  that  I  think  our  farmers  are 
most  at  fault.     They  prepare   their   soU  for 
the  easy  spread  <>f  the  roots  and  spongioles 
of  plants,  and   then,  in  their  after   culture, 
cut  these  off,  as  if  they  were  useless  appen- 
dages.    If  we  study  the  mode  of  life  and 
growth  of  the  plant,  it  would  seem  wrong  to 
-the  simplest  apprehension,  to  be  cutting  off 
these  feeders  ;  and  all  sound  experience  (my 
own  and  that  of  many  others)  proves  this  to 
be   so.     The  doctrine  should  be  deep  prepa- 
ration and  shallow  culture.    To  be  more  par- 
ticular,  I  would  recommend  that  the  first 
plowing  (before  the  roots  have  spread)  should 
be  deep  ;  and  especially  if  the  preparatory 
plowing    has  not   already  been   sufficiently 
deep  and  thorough.     After   the  roots   have 
spread,  the  plants  will  need  all  the  nourish- 
ment the  soil  will  afford  ;  and  we  should  be 
careful  to  do  nothing  that   will  interrupt  the 
supply  of  food.     Our  culture  now,  should  be 
surface  culture.     For  this  purpose,  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  the  judicious  use  of  the 
hoe.     This  instrument,  in  fact,  is  now  indis- 
pensable in  the  interstice  between  the  young 
plants  along  the  drill.     Betwixt  the  rows, 
various  labor-saving  implements  may  be  used 
to  kill  the  young  grass  and  weeds,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  break  the  crust  and  open  the 
soil  to  the  influence  of  the  dews  and  atmos- 
pheric air.     The  nature  and  condition  of  the 
soil  will  best  determine  what  these  should 
be.     In  most  cases,  the  sweep,  or  some  of  the 
various  cultivators,  which  may  now  be  had 
everywhere,  will  answer  this  purpose  very 
well.    With  these  run  oyer  the  crop  every 
two   or  three   weeks,  until  it  is  "  laid  by," 
which  should  always  be  before  its  great  ef- 
fort tit  fruit-making  has  commenced.     Let 
us  not  interfere  now ;  pull  off  your  shoes, 
and  tread  lightly,  for  we  are  in  the  Temple 
of  Nature,  wher«  the  great  mystery,  or  work 
of  fructification,  is  going  on.     All  we  can 
do  is  to  lift  a  prayer,  with  the  Poet  of  the 
"  Seasons:" 

"Be  gracious,  Heaven, 
For  now,  laborious  man  has  done  his  duty." 

LAURENS. 


The  Cotton  Culture. 


Perhaps  North  Carolina  produced  thre 
times  the  amount  of  cotton  in  1858,  whicl 
she  produced  in  1857.  It  is  possible  sh 
will  double  tho  product  of  last  year  durin 
1859.  Her  capacity  to  produce  cotton  i 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  any  Southern  Stal 
in  two-thirds  of  her  territory,  and  we  thin 
the  day  is  not  distant-,  when  she  will  tak 
rank  with  any  of  her  Southern  sisters,  i 
the  production  of  this  valuable  staple  con 
modity.  Throughout  tbe  entire  regio 
hitherto  devoted  to  the  production  of  tu 
pentine,  cotton  may  be  cultivated  at  grei 
advantage.  Even  our  sandy  lands,  aide 
by  compost  and  other  manuies,  produce 
finely,  and  will  give  to  planters  a  bettt 
remunerating  crop  than  turpentine  has  0' 
er  done. 

We  hope  therefore,  the  planters  of  t\\ 
region  will  not  be  backward  in  giving  it 
fair  trial.  Edgecombe,  Pitt  and  portioi 
of  Beaufort  and  Craven  have  tested  it  fa 
ly,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  those  lam 
supposed  to  be  almost  worthless  after  tj 
turpentine  is  exhausted,  can  be  made  • 
yield  cotton  kindly  and  profitably.  It  w 
require  patient  labor  and  judicious  manti 
ing  and  culture  to  make  them  do  well,  b 
our  observation  forces  us  to  the  conclusit 
that  it  can  be  done  successfully.  Easte 
Carolina  must  become  a  cotton,  as  well 
a  corn  growing  country,  and  we  trust  o 
planters  will  be  forward  to  avail  themselv 
of  tbe  abundance  of  fertilizing  agents,; 
ready  to  their  bands. 

Washington  Dispatch, 


Onions — Abstracting  Flavor  From,  E' 
When  it  is  desired  to  render  onions  mc 
mild  in  flavor,  it  may  be  accomplished 
burying  them  in  the  soil  after  they  have  be 
thoroughly  dried,  as  when  prepared  for  w 
ter  use.  One  night  in  the  soil  will  abstr 
much  of  the  redundant  odor.  Fishy  due 
dried  codfish,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  mi 
less  objectionable  in  flavor  by  similar  tre 
ment.  Before  burying  fish  or  ducks,  wi 
them  in  absorbent  paper  or  a  muslin  cl 
slightly  moistened.—  TT rorhing  Farmer. 
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Prosperity  of  the  South 

When  we  hear  men  talk  about  the  op- 
pressions of  government  and  the  dissolu- 
tion    of  the  Union,  (says  the   Savannah 
Republican)  we  involuntarily  turn  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  country,  and  ask  our- 
selves, where  are  the  evidences  of  a  down- 
trodden people  ?     Where  the  burdens  that 
press  so  heavilj  upon  us  ?    Where  the  ruin 
and  devastation  that  newspaper  editors  and 
sensation  orators  so  often  depict  in  terrible 
colors  as  at  our  very  doors  and  staring  us 
m  the  face  ?     Echo  answers,  «  where  ?" 
There  is  not  to-day  on  the  broad  face  or 
the  globe  a  people  so  free,  independent, 
nappy,  and  prosperous  as  the  citizens  of 
the_  Southern    States   of    the    American 
Union.     This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied.    Our  laws  are  liberal  and  just.— 
Labor,  m  every  department  of  human  in- 
dustry  is  having  an  abundant  reward.— 
Our  planters  of  cotton  and  rice,  who  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  the  people,  never, 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  enjoyed  such 
a  harvest  of  prosperity  and  wealth.     The 
'former  especially  are  loaded  down  with  the 
•traits  of  their  labors,  and  are  troubled  to 
know  what  they  shall  do  with  their  money. 
J^very  railroad  that  can  promise  a  return 
has  been  built,  and  the  stock  of  those  al- 
ready in  operation  and  that  pay  good  divi- 
dends is  selling  at  enormous  rates.     In  the 
midst  ot  the  general  peace  and  plenty  even 
our  slaves  are  happy,  and  compare  favora- 
bly in  the  matter  of  personal  comfort  with 
any  laboring  population  on    the  globe.— 
How  ungrateful,  then,  we  are  to  complain 
when   the  blessings  of  Heaven  are  thus 
showered  down  upon  us !     How  strange  it 
is  that  man  is  least  satisfied  when  he  is 
doing  best—that  the  ever  expanding  ca- 
pacity of  his  desires  knows  no  bounds  and 
refuses  to   be  filled!     Let   us   cease  our 
murmurs,  our  discontents,  our  desire  for 
change,  and  thank  Providence  that  we  are 
as  we  are.     Above  all,  let  the  people,  as  if 
with  one  voice,  repudiate  and  silence  for- 
ever those  ministers  of  evil  who  are  ever 
trying  to  convince  them,  in  opposition  to 
their  senses,  that  they  are  degraded,  op- 


pressed, and  wronged,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  raise  the  hand  of  violence  against 
the  benignant  institutions  under  which  we 
have  grown  so  great,  free  and  independent. 


Preparation  for  Spring  Crops. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived,  says 
the  Southern  Farmer,  when   the  labors  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  to  be  direc- 
ted towards  making  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  year.     Among  the  many  objects 
which  should  demand  his  early  attention, 
that  of  plowing  the  land  designed  for  corn 
is   not   the  least   important.     There   are 
many  reasons  why  the  farmer  should  not 
delay  this  operation  till  the  spring  months. 
He  has  leisure  now  to  perform  it   better, 
and  the  land  is  generally  in  better  order 
for  plowing  than  early  in  the  spring,  when 
the  soil  is  so  frequently  in  an  unfavorable 
condition,  until  late  in  season,  at  which 
time  the  work  has  to  be  hurriedly,  and 
consequently  imperfectly  performed,  and 
in  too  many  instances  done  when  the  land 
is  much  too  wet.     Fall  plowing  for  a  corn 
or  oat  crop  gives  to  the  land  the  benefit  of 
the    winter's    frost,  which  greatly  aid  in 
properly  pulverizing  the  soil ;  and  also  by 
exposure  tends    to  destroy  the  larvee  of 
many  insects  which  prey  upon   the  grow- 
ing crops.     The  utmost  care  should  bo  es- 
pecially   exercised    to  guard    against    all 
standing  water  on  land  plowed  in  the  fall 
or  winter.     If  this  precaution   is  not  ob- 
served all  the  advantages  of  early  plowing 
are  lost.     All  ditches  should  therefore  be 
carefully  cleaned  out  and  surface  furrows 
opened  for  carrying  off   the  water  from 
ram  or  melting  snows.      These    surface 
furrows   should  in   all   cases  be  cut  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  below  the  depth 
of  plowing,  so    as   not  only  to  keep  the 
loose  soil  free  from  water,  but  also  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  subsoil.     If  this  neces- 
sary precaution  is  attended  to,  the  soil  will 
be  found  early  in  spring  in  good  condition 
tor  further  preparatory  culture  for  the  re- 
ception of  seeds  of  any  description. 
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Hurra  for  Caswell ! 


Mr.  Sidney  Lea,  of  this  county,  slaugh- 
tered this  season  50  hogs  which  averaged 
284  pounds  net.  If  there  is  any  one  in 
the  county  or  the  good  old  North  State 
who  can  beat  this,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  him.  We  know  of  but  two  farmers 
in  this  county  whom  we  think  can  run 
against  Mr.  Lea — but  they  will  have  to 
"try  their  hands"  before  they  "tie'' 
him — we  allude  to  John  Gr.  Lea,  Esq., 
(brother  of  Sidney)  and  our  venerable 
friend,  John  Gunn,  Esq.  If  they  cannot 
"  head  "  Mr.  Sidney  Lea,  'tis  not  worth 
any  body  else's  while  to  try.  By  the  way, 
friend  Lea,  send  us  one  of  your  Pigs — we 
want  to  beat  the  county  this  pear  raising  a 
big  hog.  Bag  us  a  fine  fellow  and  send  it 
down  by  Mr.  Oliver.  We  again  say  hurra 
for  old  Caswell !  And  a  loud  and  long 
hurra  for  Mr.  Lea!     Beat  him  if  you  can, 

Milton  Chronicle. 


Important  to  Farmers— To  Prevent  Bust 
in  Wheat. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Gr.  Carmi- 
ehael,  Commission  Merchant  of  this  city, 
for  the  following  valuable  information  with 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  seed  wheat. 
The  process  has  been  fully  tested  by  farm- 
ers in  England  and  Ireland,  with  entire 
success : 

To  Prevent  Smut  in  Wheat. — Dis- 
solve half  a  pound  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 
in  three  quarts  of  boiling  water.  After 
the  mixture  has  cooled,  sprinkle  it  over 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  stirring  it  through 
until  the  whole  be  wet.  Put  it  up  in  a 
heap,  turning  it  occasionally  for  an  hour, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  sowing. 

Should  wet  weather  or  any  other  cause 
prevent  it  being  sown  immediately,  spread 
it  thinly  on  a  ary  floor,  giving  it  an  occa- 
sional turning,  and  it  will  not  suffer  injury 
for  weeks. 

The  above  was  received  from  a  very  in- 
telligent as  well  as  extensive  farmer  and 
miller,  who  says,  in  regard  to  it, 

"  Where  this  has  been  carefully  carried 


out,  it  has  been  found  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing smut  in  wheat.  Of  course,  no  man 
should  sow  smutty  wheat,  but  even  smutty 
wheat  will  produce  grain  perfectly  free 
from  smut,  if  it  be  carefully  dressed  as 
above.  The  reason  that  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per produces  this  result,  is,  that  smut 
being  a  fungus,  which,  when  the  balls  are 
broken,  attaches  itself  to  the  ends  of  the 
wheat,  and  in  many  cases  kills  the  wheat 
and  grows  in  its  place.  The  solution  kills 
the  fungus,  but  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
hurt  the  wheat.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  animal  eating  grain  dressed 
with  this  preparation,  as  it  is  poisonous." 

<  m  m  »  » 

Agricultural  Societies. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  formation  of 
an  Agricultural  Society  in  Craven,  and  the 
effort  which  would  be  made  to  unite  several 
Counties  with  it,  to  establish  Fair  grounds 
naar  Newbern.  We  took  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  establishingFair  grounds 
near  this  place,  and  to  ask  the  aid  and  union 
of  the  Counties  of  Pitt,  Hyde,  Martin,  Wash- 
ington and  Tyrrell  with  Beaufort. 

We  hope  farmers  and  all  interested  in  ag- 
ricultural progress  will  move  speedily  in  this 
matter.  Nothing  perhaps  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  this  State,  as  the  formation  of 
Agricultural  societies  and  the  establishment 
of  Fairs.  It  is  proper  that  each  county 
should  have  its  own  Agricultural  Society  ; 
but  as  Fair  grounds  are  expensive,  let  sever- 
al Counties  unite  in  establishing  them.  The 
contiguity  and  mutual  interest  which  exists 
between  Beaufort,  Pitt,  Hyde,  Martin,  Wash- 
ington and  Tyrrell  counties,  seems  to  favor 
thoir  union  in  this  important  matter.  We 
hope  to  see  at  the  approaching  Courts,  effi- 
cient steps  taken  towards  the  consummation 
of  this  object.  "We  have  too  long  been  behind 
in  these  matters.  Let  us  arise  from  our  su- 
pineness  and  go  to  work  to  develope  and  pro- 
mote this  portion  of  the  State,  so  rich  in  ag- 
ricultural resources.  Who  will  make  tho 
first  move  in  the  matter  ? 

Washington  Dispatch, 
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j&@-  The  Postage  on  the  N.  C.  Planter  is 
£  cent  on  each  No.  if  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  §  cent  on  each  No.  if  not  paid  till 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Six  cents,  paid  in 
advance,  will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year, 
to  any  place  out  of  the  Stato. 

-  — ■» — i 

To  Agricultural  Societies. 

To  Agricultural  Societies  who  will  send  us 
subscribers  to  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1859,  we 
make  the  following  offer :  For  every  ten 
subscriber  sent  us  for  1859,  at  $1  each,  we 
will  send  five  copies  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  for 
1858,  free — thus  furnishing  them  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  agricultural  matter  to 
distribute  free  of  cost  to  their  members.  That 
is,  they  will  receive  fifteen  copies  of  our  State 
Agricultural  paper  for  $10. 

Now  will  not  every  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  State  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal 
proposition  ?  The  terms  proposed  will  not 
pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  1858  Nos.,  but 
we  want  them  scattered  among  our  Farmers 
and  Planters,  for  two  reasons  ;  1st,  because 
they  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  them  ;  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
our  Planter  to  the. Farmers  more  generally 
than  it  has  been. 

Come  now,  friends,  help  introduce  our 
State  paper  among  your  Agricultual  friends. 
The  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  them,  to 
your  Society  and  to  the  State  generally,  as 
well  as  to  us. 


-*  --•  •  -•-  *— 


Jg@*"  The  Secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Agricultural  Society,  in  a  letter  enclosing 
some  subscribers  for  the  Planter,  says — 
"You  may  rely  upon  my  humble  efforts  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Planter." — 
"VVe  tender  our  thanks,  and  hope  the  exam- 
■'  -'e  may  be  followed  by  the  Officers  of  all 


the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  State. — 
We  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  most 
liberal  support  from  the  Agricultural  As- 
sociations. The  Planter  is  allied  with 
them  in  advancing  the  great  interests  of 
husbandry — is  the  only  publication  in 
North  Carolina  devoted  to  this  object,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  hearty  eo«operation  of  all 
societies  and  individuals  desirous  of  pro- 
moting this  great  end.  Let  us  have  some 
subscribers  from  every  society  and  county 
in  the  State,  as  an  earnest  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  farming  community  to  sustain 
a   home  farm  journal  among  them. 

Somebody  Else— Not  me. 

An  intelligent,  enterprising  Farmer  of 
Wake  County,  was  in  our  office  a  few  days 
since,  to  renew  his  subscription  for  the 
Planter.  Before  leaving,  he  remarked — 
"You  ought  to  give  us  more1  r.bout  raising 
cotton — especially  in  the  latitude  of  our 
own  State."  Our  reply  was — "We  would 
be  glad  to  do  so,  if  we  could  get  the  neces- 
sary information  from  those  who  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  its  cultivation,  such 
as  yourself.  We  learn,  Mr.  W.  (said  we) 
that  you  made  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
crops,  last  year,  ever  heard  of,  on  land 
heretofore  consid«red  entirely  exhausted — 
worn  out.  Now,  will  you  set  the  example, 
and'  give  your  fellow-agriculturists  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  the  matter  ?" 
"Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  any  aid  I 
can,  (was  the  ieply,)  but  you  can  get  some 
one  else  to  do  it.  However,  I  may  somo 
time  give  you  an  article  on  the  subject." 

Now,  we  intend  to   hold    Mr.  W n 

to  his  partial  promise,  and  hope  to  receive 
an  article  from  his  pen  in  time  for  our 
April  No.  But  it  is  this  way  of  excusing 
one's  self  and  referring  to  others,  that 
makes  our  pages  so  barren  of  communica- 
tions from  our    own  farmers.     Mr.    y,'. 
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could  tell  us  to  get  Mr.  Norfleet,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Dancy,  aDd  others  who  were 
so  capable  of  instructing  in  the  mode  of 
culture  of  cotton  in  North  Carolina,  but 
for  himself — "pray  have  me  excused." 

Now  we  would  be  greatly  delighted  and 
feel  very  much  encouraged,  if  we  could  re- 
ceive articles  for  the  Planter  from  all  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  above  ;  and  also  all 
others  engaged  in  cultivating  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  and 
every  thing  else  raised  in  our  State.  C  me, 
gentlemen,  help  us  with  your  pens,  your 
purses,  your  influenee  in  every  way,  and 
wo  will  soon  make  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  equal  ia  every  respect  to  any  Ag- 
ricultual  paper  in  the  country. 

«•* 

High  Prices. 

The  extremely  high  prices  paid  sometimes, 
within  the  last  few  weeks  for  Tobacco,  and 
the  more  than  average  prices  realized  for 
some  months  past,  have  determined  many 
Planters  in  North  Carolina,  who  have  not 
heretofore  done  so,  to  determine  to  go  into 
its  cultivation  this  year — and  former  tobacco 
growers  are  going  more  extensively  into  the 
raising  of  the  weed.  We  -would  not  dis- 
courage any  from  the  raising  nf  whatever 
crop  is  likejy  to  give  the  best  remuneration  ; 
but  would  caution  against  too  great  a  risk, 
by  counting  too  extravagantly  upon  antici- 
pated prices.  It  is  scarcely  once  in  a  life 
time  that  Lugs  will  bring  from  $15  to  $30, 
as  it  is  said  they  have  done  in  Danville  re- 
cently ;  or  that  the  best  of  Tobacco  will 
range  anything  like  present  prices.  The 
part  of  prudence  and  wisdom  is,  then,  not 
to  forsake  the  substantial,  reliable  crops, 
by  which  you  have  heretofore  prospered. — 
Let  your  chief  attention  be  given  to  them, 
while  you  cautiously  enter  upon  the  untried 
experiment  of  tobacco  falsing.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult crop  to  'tend — requires  great  care  and 
experience  to  succeed  well  in,  and  is  subject 
to  more  disasters  than  almost  any  other  crop. 


So  our  advice  is,  stick  to  your  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  potatoes,  &c. — they  have  not 
failed  to  pay  you  fair  prices  for  years  past — 
giving  only  the  smaller  portion  of  your  farm 
and  time  to  tobacco,  at  least  until  you  have 
learned  how  to  cultivate  and  save  it  well. 

Cotton  is  also  bringing  a  fine  price,  and 
portions  of  North  Carolina  have  been  proven 
admirably  adapted  to  this  great  staple. — 
More  cotton  was  raised  here  in  1858  than 
ever  before  ;  more  will  be  planted  this  year 
than  the  last.  We  would  not  discourage  it, 
but  respectfully  admonish  against  the  ne- 
glect of  the  cereal  crops.  We  venture  the 
assertion,  that  he  who  raises  grain,  &c,  this 
year,  will  not  regret  it  when  he  comes  to 
gather  it  into  his  barns,  and  to  pocket  the 

money  from  the  markets. 

«•» 

To  our  Brethren  of  the  Press. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  our 
Brethren  of  the  Press,  for  the  kind  and  com- 
plimentary manner  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways noticed  the  N.  C.  Planter,  and  for  which 
we  tender  our  sincere  thanks.  We  notice 
however,  that  several  of  them  have  put  the 
price  of  our  journal  at  $2  instead  of  $1  a 
year.  This  mistake  may  deter  some  from 
sending  for  the  paper.  So  please  always 
state  the  price  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  to  he  $1 
a  year — or  for  twelve  Nos.,  each  No.  contain- 
ing 32  large  printed  pages. 

A  Good  Move. — At  n  recent  meeting  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Agricultural  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  made.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  from  the  proceedings,  that  the  Society 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  fine  pros- 
pects for  the  future : 

It  was  ordered  by  the  society  that  hereaf- 
ter the  manner  of  labelling  articles  on  exhi- 
bition be  changed ;  instead  of  putting  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor  on  the  article  it  shall 
only  be  numbered,  and  a  corresponding  num- 
ber, together  with  the  name,  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  by  the  Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Wo  hope  this  example  will  bo  followed  by 
our  State  Agricultual  Society,  and  would  re- 
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commend  it  to  all  the  County  Societies.  By 
this  means,  every  article  on  exhibition  at 
the  Fairs,  stands  upon  its  own  merits,  unaf- 
fected by  any  fortuitous  circumstances  or 
prejudices.  Ana  the  chancesfor  imputations 
of  "partiality,"  so  often  made,  (though  we 
must  believe  such  charges  are  generally 
groundless,)  will  be  removed;  for  the  judges 
will  be  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  exhibi- 
tors, and  therefore  can  have  no  inducement 
for  partiality,  even  if  so  disposed  under  other 
circumstances.  We  believe  the  change  will 
be  found  to  work  greatly  to  the  removal  of 
complaints  and  prejudices  'which  now  exist 
with  many. 


Agricultural  Pursuits. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  is  the  increasing 
disposition  manifested  by  our  citizens  to 
educate  their  soas  less  with  the  view  of 
their  entering  the  learned  professions,  than 
in  former  years.  It  is  true,  the  number 
of  young  men  entering  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine,  is  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  but  a  good  many  of  them 
are  from  the  class  of  poor  boys,  who  mean 
by  industry  and  hard  work  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence. From  this  class  we  may  with  more 
certainty  look  for  vigorous  effort  and  labor, 
than  those  born  rich.  The  wise  men  of 
means  in  the  land  perceive  this,  and  hence 
many  of  them,  with  a  forecaste  and  judge- 
ment which  indicates  their  good  sense, 
are  directing  the  attention  of  their  sons  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Rich  men's 
sons  are  not  ashamed  to  pursue  agriculture 
as  a  vocation,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  educated  young 
men  are  bringing  to  the  aid  of  practical  agri- 
culture, will  so  developc  and  improve  the 
resources  of  the  soil,  that  "the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  made  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose."     And  vhat  vocation 


is  more  honorable  ?  what  so  promotive  of 
virtuous  and  temperate  habits  ?  what  so 
remunerative,  as  the  judicious  and  intelli- 
gent cultivation  of  the  soil  which  God  has 
given  us  ?  We  hail  with  joy,  every  young 
man  who  enters  upon  it,  and  bid  him  God 
speed. 


South  Carolina  Farmer  and  Planter. 

We  have  received  the  first  number, — 
New  series— of  this  excellent  Agricultural 
Journal  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Stokes,  Columbia  S.  C.  Its  improved 
condition  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and 
skill  of  its  excellent  and  enterprising  pro- 
prietor. Under  his  direction  and  control 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  eannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  necessity  to  Farmers  and  Planters, 
and  an  ornament  and  advantage  to  the 
Agricultural  interest  of  that  State. 

Sayer's  Patent  Horse  Hoe. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Burdick,  of  Goldsboro',  has 
purchased  the  Right  for  this  State,  in  the 
above  Agricultural  Implement.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  implements 
ever  discovered  for  saving  labor  in  hoeing 
Cotton  or  Corn,  plowing  out  an  entire  row, 
of  Cotton  especially,  at  once.  This  Hoe 
has  three  adjustable  blades,  so  as  to  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
We  think  every  good  farmer,  on  examina- 
tion, will  be  struck  with  (he  practical  util- 
ity of  this  new  Hoc. 


Wecalculatedonamuch  larger  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 
we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 
more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.  Thev 
are  therefore  lying  in  our  office  doing  good 
to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fu, 
ture  as  in  the  past — and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.         tf. 
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Timely  Suggestions. 
The  Washington  (N.  C.)   Dispatch  has 
very  often  some  good  suggestions  on    our 
farming  interests.     The  following   timely 
hints  we  extract  from  a  recent  number  : 

Our  farmers  have  for  some  weeks  been 
busily  engaged  preparing  for  the  approach- 
ing crop.  What  of  surplus  time  and  labor 
they  have  after  clearing,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  shrubbing,  mending  fences, 
ditches,  &c.  Though  not  a  farmer  ourself 
— wish  we  were — we  take  the  liberty  of 
making  some  suggestions.  Most  farmers 
keep  up  the  practice  of  clearing  up  lands, 
after  they  have  enough  open  land  for  their 
force.  This,  we  think,  is  an  error.  Bet- 
ter rest  and  manure  your  old  lands,  than 
to  cut  them  down  to  wear  out  and  turn 
out.  If  you  have  good  swamp  lands,  clear 
and  ditch  them — they  will  pay ;  but  leave 
your  up-land  forest  for  a  future  day,  i.  e. 
if  you  have  enough  land  open.  Another 
prevailing  error,  is  to  overcrop.  Better 
have  too  little,  than  too  much.  Small 
fields  well  cultivated,  yield  better  than 
large  ones  poorly  tended. 

You  have  been  repairing  and  relaying 
fences.  Have  you  teen  careful  to  clear 
and  throw  the  mould  into  heaps  for  com- 
post? Some  farmers  say,  material  is  scarce 
for  composting  on  their  farms.  This  has 
proved  a  ruinous  mistake  in  this  region. 
Every  farm  has  an  abundance  of  mud  and 
mould  for  this  purpose  And  if  marl  is 
Bcarce,  oyster-shells  are  abundautand  cheap, 
and  there  is  nothing  better.  We  urged  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  importance  of  farmers 
in  this  region  turning  their  attention  to 
cotton.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  all 
our  available  lands  in  this  region,  are  put 
in  cotton.  But  if  you  succeed  well,  you 
must  go  largely  into  composting.  A  pro- 
per mixture  of  fertilizing  agents  with  the 
native  soil,  is  essentially  Decessary  to  the 
cotton  crop.  Guano,  marl,  oyster  shells, 
vegetable  mould  and  muck  aro  abundant, 
and  more  than  all  they  pay  well,  if  used 
with  any  judgement.  We  do  not  suggest 
the  substitution  of  cotton  for  corn.  OWn 
and  wheat  are  and  must  be,  the  great  crops, 
in  all  our  rich,  alluvial  lands.  But  the 
cotton  crop  may  be   added,  as  a  better  ro- 


munerating  crop  on  lands,  aided  by  com- 
post, which  are  better  adapted  to  cotton 
than  corn  or  wheat. 

Happily,  for  this  country,  ditching  and 
thorough  draining,  have  long  been  the  rule. 
Those  who  have  never  gone  largely  into 
draining,  have  failed  to  find  farming  pro- 
fitable. It  is  hardly  possible  to  drain  lands 
too  well.  Yet  hundreds  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  uselessly  in  ditching.  They 
have  been  so  badly  planne !  and  executed 
as  to  be  worthless.  Good  judgment  and 
common  sense,  are  worth  the  labor  of 
months,  often-times,  in  draining  land. 

fi@~  Messrs.  R.  M.  Oats  &  Co.,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  have  accepted  the  Agency  for 
the  sale  of  "Kettlewell's  Manipulated  Gu- 
ano," and  offer  it  for  sale  at,  the  following 
prices  :  $56  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  for  No. 
1 ;— and  $51  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  of  No.  2. 


For  the  JV.  C.  Planter, 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
through  the  Planter  to  its  patrons. 

Friends  and  patrons  of  the  N.  C.  Plan- 
ter :  The  Publisher  of  this  periodical  has 
made  various  calls  on  us  for  support,  he 
has  in  one  word  told  us  that  unless  his  sub- 
scription list  is  greatly  increased,  that  the 
Planter  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  been.  Now,  my  friends, 
shall  wo  stand  carelessly  by,  ai>d  see  this 
valuable  Journal  go  down,  for  want  of 
timely  aid,  when  we  have  the  means  in 
our  hands  to  prevent  it  ?  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit, this  proposition  to  you,  (viz)  that  each 
subscriber  promise  at  least  ene  new  sub- 
scriber to  the  Planter  by  the  first  of  May, 
so  as  thereby,  to  double  the  present  num- 
ber of  names.  Now  this  I  think  we  can 
easily  do  ;  let  us  at  all  events  (like  Capt. 
Bragg  at  llesaco  do  la  Palma)  try,  and  i  t 
the  Planter  must  go  down,  let  it  be  after 
we  have  made  one  joint  effort  in  its  behalf. 
It  is  a  valuable  journal,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  our  support,  and  we  will  be  wanting  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty,  not  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  keep  it  afloat.  Come 
then,  and  let  us  make  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together.  POTOSI. 
Holly  Springs,  N.  C 
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For  the  N.  C.  Planter 
Lime  as  a  Manure. 


This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  manures, 
when  used  judiciously,  if  manure  it  may  be 
called.  It  is  a  most  powerful  agent  in  turn- 
ing to  manure,  or  rather  food  for  plants,  all 
vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  soil. — 
Lime  certainly  works  on  the  strength  of  the 
land,  and  not  as  guano,  which  does  not  take 
anything  from  the  soil — the  plants  taking 
their  nourishment  from  the  guano  itself — 
On  heavy  clay  land,  lime  is  of  the  most  ben- 
efit. On  old  fields  covered  with  broom  3traw 
it  has  a  surprising  effect;  also  on  new 
grounds  ;  but  it  must  not  be  used  as  a  regu- 
lar manure.  Every  four  years  is  as  often  as 
this  fertilizer  can  be  used  with  safety,  that 
is,  in  an  unmixed  state.  Lime  applied  to 
land  often,  has  the  effect  of  impoverishing 
it,  in  fact  so  much  so,  it  will  not  produce 
scarcely  at  all ;  but  by  using  a  green  crop  as 
manure,  such  as  clover  or  peas,  thus  giving 
matter  for  the  lima  to  work  on,  the  produce 
will  be  unusually  large.  But  care  must  be 
taken  the  land  is  not  deficient  in  vegetable 
matter.  On  light  soils,  especially  those 
which  are  gravelly,  lime  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly, as  it  is  not  much  benefit  to  them. — 
Land  which  is  heavy  and  tenacious,  is  most 
benefitted  by  lime,  especially  if  it  is  sour ;  in 
fact  without  lime  sour  land  will  produce 
scarcely  at  all,  although  rich  in  vegetable 
matter.  A  FARMER. 


Marl  and  Health. 


The  following  letter  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, from  W.  B.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Cra- 
ven county,  contains  invaluable  facts, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  persons  residing 
in  low,  wet  countries  to  read  and  profit  by. 
Remember,  the  writer  is  giving  his  own 
experience — what  he  has  proved  to  be  so 
— and  we  may  here  add,  that  any  thing  he 
says  may  be  confidently  relied  on  : 

Raleigh,  Oct.  23d,  1858. 
Mr.  Vf  atjsworth  : — -Dear  Sir :  It  will 
gratify  me  much,  and  I  am  confident  bene- 
fit the  pablic,  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  inform  me  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  marl  as  a  preventive 
•  f  fevers,  etc.,  in  your  family.  This  is  the 
wore  to  be  desired,  as  fevers  this  season 
have  been  prevalent  in  your  borders.  Also, 


relative  to  the  influence  of  drainage,  etc., 
as  a  preventive,  &c,  and  any  other  facts 
in  this  connexion  which  may  be  suggested 
to  your  mind.  Truly  yours, 

E.  EMMONS. 
State  Geologist. 


Craven  County,  January  30,  1859. 
Prof.  E.  Emmons,  State  Geologist  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  October  23d 
is  before  me.  I  designedly  refrained  from 
answering  it,  until  the  close  of  the  fall 
months,  but  did  not  think  that  January 
would  find  it  unreplied  to.  When  pro- 
crastination begins,  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  will  end. 

I  informed  you  in  a  former  letter,  (which 
I  see  you  have  honored  with  a  place  in 
your  last  Geological  Report,)  that  previous 
to  the  year  1855,  this  plantation  was  un- 
commonly sickly,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
very  rare  for  one  member  of  ray  family  to 
escape  a  billious  attack  any  fall,  and  that 
since  that  period,  in  a  family  of  forty  per- 
sons, we  had  had  but  three  cases  up  to  the 
winter  of  1857.  I  will  now  add  that  we 
have  passed  through  another,  what  is  term- 
ed in  this  portion  of  the  State,  "sickly, 
season,"  and  have  not  had  a  case.  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  give  you  the  information 
you  desire,  better  than  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation of  the  place  in  which  I  live,  aod 
to  state  what  has  been  done,  and  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  the 
premises,  that  may  have  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  this  result. 

This  plantation  is  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  formed  by  Neuse  River  auu  Cane 
Creek.  The  river  runs  on  the  north,  and 
has  a  low  ground,  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width,  which  is  covered  with  water 
during  a  freshet,  and  is  a  low,  boggy  swamp 
at  all  times.  My  residence  is  about  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  low  ground,  and 
the  clearing  of  the  plantation  extends  to 
it.  The  Creek  is  one  and  a  half  miles  off, 
and  is  on  the  west  and  south,  and  has  a 
low  ground  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide.  So  you  see  our  situation  is  well 
calculated  to  generate  Autumnal  diseases. 
The  yard  is  on  the  wutcr-shed  of  the  two 
streams,  which   gives  me  the  opportunit- 
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of  ditching    to  either,  and  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fall  for  that  purpese. 

In  1852  I  commenced  marliDg,  and  have 
continued,  until  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  have  been  limed.  Every  summer, 
around  and  under  my  dwelling  house, 
kitchen,  and  negrc  quarters  are  kept  fresh- 
ly marled,  together  with  my  stables,  cow 
lots,  &g.,  and  the  servants  use  marl  in 
their  houses,  in  place  of  sand.  In  fact  so 
calcaneus  are  the  most  of  these  places,  that 
an  effervescence  will  take  place  any  where, 
if  an  acid  is  poured  on  them. 

I  have  also  cut  three  ditches,  averaging 
five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  which  start  from 
my  yard  and  run  north,  south  and  west  to 
the  river  and  creek,  and  pass  in  their  va- 
rious courses  through  all  the  low  places 
contiguous  to  the  dwelling.  Five  of  them 
are  covered  drains,  and  one  begins  within 
ten  feet  of  the  house.  Another  passes  near 
my  well,  and  by  taking  off  the  surface  wa- 
ter in  a  wet  time  has  very  much  improved 
the  water.  These  ditches  have  made,  what 
was  before  a  wet  country,  a  comparatively 
dry  one. 

I  have  known  like  courses  to   produce 
similar   results,  in  some    other  localities, 
which    I  will   mention.     Thirty    or   forty 
years  ago,  the  town  of  Newbern  was  one  of 
the  "sickliest  holes"  in  the  Stat*.     Occa- 
sionally yellow  fever  was  generated  there. 
At  that   time  there  were  pends  and    low 
bottoms  in  various  parta  of  the  town,  which 
held    water    after  every   heavy  rain,   and 
which  had  to  disappear  by  the  slow  process 
of  evaporation  or  absorption.     The  streets 
are    now  nearly  all  graded,  and  aqueducts 
have    been  made,  so  that  there  is  but  one 
place  in    the  town,  where  water  can  stand 
half  an  hour  after  the  heavicat  rain.    And 
I  may  add,  that  that  one  place  ("The  Frog 
Pond")    is  now  the    sickliest  part  of   the 
town.     In  addition   to  this    drainage,   the 
authorities  of  the  town  have  a  standing  or- 
dinance, which  is  rigidly  enforced,  that  all 
the  yards  shall  be  limed  every  summer,  and 
those  persons  who  are  unable  to  buy  lime, 


to  send  their  children  into  the  neighboring 
country  to  spend  the  fall  months  ;  now  it 
is  quite  as  common  for  the  farmers  to  move 
their  families  to  the  town  in  July,  to  re- 
main till  fro9t. 

During  a  visit  last  spring  to  a  brother  of 
mine,  living  in  Texas,  I  found  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  Matagorda.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
river,  on  an  open  prairie  that  makes  down 
to  Matagorda  Bay.  The  prairie  is  low, 
level,  and  in  wet  weather  mirey.  To  get 
off  the  water,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
compelled  to  cut  a  good  many  ditches 
through  the  town,  and  to  harden  the  streets 
they  have  covered  them  with  shells  from  a 
neighboring  shell  bank.  While  Galveston, 
Indiauula  and  other  towns  aruuud,  which 
to  ail  appearance,  have  the  advantage  iu 
situation,  are  annually  scourged  with  yel- 
low fever,  Matagorda  has  been  entirely  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  is  the  watering  place  of 
the  surrounding  country. 
Yours,  &c, 

W.  B.  WADSWORTH. 


For  the  N.   C.  Planter. 
A  Model  Farm. 


Messes.  Editors  ; — I  have  concluded 
to  write  an  article  for  the  N.  C  Planter,  in 
which  I  will  endeavor   to  give  the  readers 
of  the  Planter  (in  my  plain  waj,)  my  opin- 
ion as  to  what  I  regard  a  Model  Farm,  or 
a  farm  worthy  of  imitation.     As  the  basis* 
of  such    a  farm,  I  will  suppose  the  owner 
to  work  some  ten  hands,  and  that  this  farm 
lies  iD  a  section  of  country,  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats — also   that  the   farm  should   contain 
some  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  it  be  bottom  land. — 
I  would  say  that  about  the  three-fourths  of 


this  land  should  (as  early  as  possible)  be 
are  furnished  from  a  public  depository.  —  I  cicarcu  aIHl  brought  into  a  state  of  cultiva- 
te   result  has  been,  that  the  town   wil   |  tinn     lf  there  is  any  partofthe  land  better 


tlOD. 


now  compare  in  point  of  health,  favorably, 

with    any   place   iu    the    country.     Forty  i  adapted  to  cotton  than  any  other  portion,  I 

years  ago  it   was  common  for  the  citizens  '  would  advise  that  so  much  of  that  portion 
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be  set  apart  for  cotton  as  10  hands  would 
cultivate — say  about  50  acres — to  be  eu- 
oloscd  to  itself,  to  prevent  stock  from  run- 
nii  i  over  it.  About  100  acres  should  be 
em  Ii  ed  to  itself  for  corn,  and  another  hun- 
dred for  small  grain — the  corn,  and  wheat, 
auc'  oats  lands  to  bo  changed  alternately, 
or  rather  every  other  year.  By  this  meth- 
od of  changing  your  lands  frequently,  your 
fieliN  will  be  kept  from  either  washing 
aw.v,  or  from  becoming  exhausted.  It 
would  also  be  well  to  lay  off  a  portion  of 
the  farm,  where  water  abounds,  for  pastur- 


age 


"\  e  have  now  four  divisions  of  thvj  farm 
— one  for  cotton — one  for  small  grain — one 
for  corn  or  maize — and  one  for  pasture. — 
In  all  these  divisions  there  ought  to  be  wa- 
ter if  possible — except  the  division  for  cot- 
ton— and  should  there  not  be  any  running 
wa::r  in  the  divisions  allotted  for  corn, 
wheat,  and  pasturage,  let  a  well  be  dug,  as 
stock  eannot  subsist  without  water,  and 
to  iet  them  out,  and  water  them  every  day, 
is  lather  troublesome. 

It  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  a  larger 
or  f-maller  farm  would  come  up  to  my  idea 
of  a  model  farm,  equally  as  well  as  the  one 
I  have  supposed  above.  The  grand  idea 
is,  to  let  the  farm  be  proportioned  to  the 
force  employed  to  cultivate  it.  The  bottom 
3ani  if  necessary,  should  be  properly  and 
judiciously  drained.  As  "Doctors  often 
differ,"  so  do  farmers  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  ditching,  and  draining  low,  hu- 
mid, bottom  lands.  Should  I  be  persua- 
ded to  write  another  article  for  the  Planter, 
I  will  give  my  method  of  draining  low  lands. 
This  article  is  only  designed  to  give  my 
views  of  the  general  arrangement,  of  a 
model  farm. 

Some  farmers  undertake  to  cultivate  too 
much  land  for  the  force  employed  ;  and 


somo  too  little — while  thero  aro  thousands 
of  men  who  undertake  to  farm,  who  have 
no  system,  no  arrangement,  that  gives  evi- 
dence of  either  taste  or  skill.  Such  men 
(they  are  not  farmers)  need  not  expect  to 
derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  their 
mode  of  managing  a  farm.  A  model  farm 
will  be  known  as  readily  by  the  fences  that 
inclose  it,  as  b}  almost  anything  else.  A 
poor,  insufficient  fence,  is  rather  worse 
than  no  fence  at  all ;  as  the  owner  of  it 
depends  on  it  to  prevent  stock  from  com- 
mitting depredations  on  his  crop,  when  in 
fact  it  only  serves  to  make  stock  trouble- 
some. Besides,  no  farm,  however  well  it 
may  be  cultivated,  will  look  well  surroun- 
ded with  a  poor,  shabby  inclosure.  A 
model  farm  must  also  have  on  it  an  orchard 
of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  as  well 
as  a  model  garden.  The  idea  of  a  model 
farm  also  includes  not  only  good  buildings, 
but  an  economical,  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  a  truly  model  farm,  would  exhi- 
bit all  the  different  kinds  of  improved 
stock,  from  the  best  horses,  even  down  to 
the  best  chickens. 

Should  I  write  another  communication 
for  the  Planter,  I  will  aim  at  laying  down 
some  general  principles  upon  which  a 
model  farm  should  be  conducted.  Of 
course  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible, 
and  may  therefore  labor  under  some  egre- 
gious errors  ;  but  every  one  must  exercise 
his  own  judgement,  and  he  mny  derive 
some  benefit  even  from  my  errors,  especi- 
ally if  he  is  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
my  theory,  and  undertakes  to  lay  a  better 
before  the  public.  Some  farmers  just  plod 
along  in  the  way  their  fathers  did  ;  not 
because  they  have  satisfied  themselves  it 
is  the  best  way,  but  just  because  they  have 
never  thought,  or  read,  of  any  other  way. 
It  would  be  well  for  farmers  neither  to 
stick  to  old  "fogyism,"  ou  the  one  band, 
nor  adopt  mere  "visionary  theories"  on 
the  other.  Sfcil-  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  liumbuggcry  and  real  improve- 
ment. B. 

[We  thank  our  kind  friend  for  his  plain 
and  practical  article  above,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  him  often. — Eds. 
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J)0rlintlhtn. 

S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 

Pear  Culture. 
It  has  been  a  very  common  saying,  that 
"he  who  plants  Poars,  plants  them  for  his 
heirs  j"  but  through  the  i  .defatigable  la- 
bors of  Dr.  Van  Mods,  of  Belgium,  and 
other  lovers  of  Pomological  research,  the 
above  adage  has  become  entirely  obsolete, 
at  least  with  those  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  improvements  in 
Pear  culture.  And  such  is  the  interest 
now  manifested  by  fruit-growers  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  about  its  successful 
culture,  that  it  is  eliciting  more  attention 
than  all  other  fruits.  The  great  inquiries 
now  are,  what  kind  of  soil,  location,  what 
kind  of  stock  will  each  variety  succeed  up- 
on best  ?  Or  how  shall  Standard  or  Dwarf 
Pear  trees  be  trained,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  ?  And  can  the 
Pear  be  grown  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
meet  the  Marketing  demand  ?  In  answer 
to  the  above  inquiries,  we  often  see  the 
speculations  of  those  that  are,  and  those 
that  are  not  engaged  in  Pear  culture;  and 
very  often  wo  notice  communications  on 
the  subject  that  amount  to  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  theory  loithout  practice  ;  and 
such  theory  as  is  very  much  calculated  to 
lead  the  uninformed  into  error.  Such 
may  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  read- 
ers in  reference  to  our  views ;  if  so  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  them.  But  to 
the  subject  of  Pear  culture.  Well,  our 
opinion  is,  (and  that  opinion  is  based  upon 
some  years  of  experience)  that  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pear,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected unless  the  land  is  thoroughly  prepar- 
ed prior  to  transplanting  the  trees.  How- 
"  ver,  it  is  not  all  kinds  of  land  that  require 


such  thorough  preparation.  We  often  see 
large  tracts  of  land  along  the  Atlantic 
slope  that  is  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
soil  is  so  deep  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  it  a  good  stirring  before  planting,  to  en- 
sure fine  success.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
land  which  require  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
to  make  them  produce  the  Pear  in  uiuti- 
dance  and  of  fine  quantity.  We  allude  to 
the  deep  sandy  lands  along  the  coast,  and 
those  lands  having  a  hard  clay  substratum, 
which  can  only  be  made  to  grow  the 
Pear  with  success  by  trenching  at  least  two 
feet  deep  before  the  trees  are  planted.  As 
the  work  of  trenching  is  performed,  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  an  under- 
stratum six  inches  thick,  at  least,  of  old 
rotten  logs,  straw,  leaves,  corn  husks,  or 
any  other  substance  that  will  permanently 
retain  an  abundance  of  moisture,  to  supply 
the  trees  during  the  most  severe  drought, 
la  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  a  Cali- 
fornia soil  is  formed,  a  soil  sufficiently  deep 
to  absorb  all  that  may  fall  during  the 
spring,  and  keep  it  in  store  to  aid  in  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  the  maturation  of 
the  fruit  when  it  is  most  needed.  This 
depth  of  soil  or  trenching  should  not  only 
be  enriched  at  the  bottom,  but  vegetable 
fertilizers  should  be  incorporated  all 
through  the  stratum  of  soil  and  clay  or 
sand.  And  the  importance  of  doing  so 
will  be  more  readily  perceived,  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  top  soil  is  thrown  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  the  clay 
or  sand  that  was  in  the  bottom,  of  course 
occupies  the  place  where  the  soil  was.  Af- 
ter the  trenching  is  done,  it  is  important 
to  add  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  ashes,  coal- 
dust,  cinders,  iron  filings,  yard  scrapings, 
refuse  of  tanneries  ;  any  or  all  of  the  above, 
in  compost  or  otherwise  ;  stir  them  in  \ 
and  harrow  frequently  after  each  freeze, 
it  was  a  clay  substratum,  so  that  the  clr- 
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may  become   fully  pulverised   and  mixed 

with   the  vegetable   matter.     After   the 

land  has  been  prepared  as  above   directed, 

there  ia  no  necessity  of  digging  large  holes 

for  the  reception  of  the  trees.     They  should 

be  just  large  enough  and  deep    enough  to 

place  the  roots  in  their   natural    position  ; 

and  if  the  trees   have   been    worked  on 

Quice  stock's  it  is  important  that  the  place 

of  union    between   the   Pear  and   Quince 

should  be  set  below  the   surface,    say   one 

inch  or  more,  so  that  the  Pear  may  throw 

out  its  own  roots,  which  often  occurs,  and 

adds  longevity  to  the  tree.* 

Trenching  is  a  mode  of  preparing   land 

that  is  quite  expensive,  but  when  the  work 

has  been  performed,  (we  speak  now  in  re- 
ference to  a  clay  substratum)  it  will  last 
for  all  time,  and  Standard  Peartrees  plan- 
ted on  land  well  trenched,  will  no  doubt 
last  for  ages ;  while  the  Dwarf  will  last 
much  longer  than  if  planted  on  land  with 
ordinary  preparation.  So  far  as  our  ob- 
servations extend,  Peartrees  that  are  plan- 
ted on  trenched  land  arc  not  addicted  to 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  pear.  We 
have  never  known  one  affected  with  the 
blight.  However,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  much  animal  manure  were  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  in  trenching,  that  it 
might  induce  a  tendency  to  blight. 

We  will  continue  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  our  next  No. 

*  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  trench  the  land  be- 
fore the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  it  can  be  done 
afterwaid;  but  in  order  that  the  trenching  may 
be  general  when  >he  work  is  done,  it  is  important 
that  large  holes  should  be  dug  at  least  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep  ;  and  in  filling 
in,  the  same  rules  should  be  observed  in  filling 
tbe  tronches. 


To  "Bellefiower." 

We  hope  you  will  pardon  us  for  not  an- 
swering your  questions  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Planter,  as  circumstances 
beyond  our  control  prevented  us  from  do- 
ing so. 

In  answer  to  your  first  query,  about  the 


old  Apple  Orchard,  we  must  confess  tha^ 
it  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  If  you  must 
have  an  apple  orchard  upon  the  old  site  ; 
and  we  think  that  you  will  have  to  incur 
a  great  deal  of  expense  either  in  locating  a 
new  orchard  or  renovating  the  old  one, — 
if  your  trees  are  sound  and  free  from  any 
epidemic  incident  to  the  apple  tree,  we 
would  recommend  their  renovation,  which 
is  done  by  digging  a  circular  trench  around 
each  tree  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  j 
this  trench  should  be  some  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
should  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tree. 
The  deposit  from  the  trench  may  be  thrown 
in  a  pile  around  the  tree,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  will  lie  there  conveniently,  so  that  it 
may  be  out  of  the  way.  After  the  ditch 
has  been  dug  as  described,  take  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel  and  pare  off  the  roots  smooth- 
ly where  they  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
spade ;  then  fill  the  trench  after  the  fol- 
lowing direction  :  Put  in  enough  old  rot- 
ten logs,  leaves,  rotten  straw  from  the  barn 
yard  or  any  other  rubbish  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in 
such  abundance  that  it  will  fill  the  trench 
at  least  six  inches  when  the  weight  of  the 
other  filling  is  thrown  upon  it;  then  fill 
the  trench  with  vegetable  deposit,  in  which 
should  be  added  one  peck  at  least  of  quick 
lime,  and  if  to  be  obtained  in  abundance 
from  a  peck  to  a  half  buahel  of  cinders, 
iron  filings,  coal  dust,  etc  ,  from  the  black- 
smith shop,  iron  foundry,  or  machine  shops, 
which  should  be  well  incorporated  with  the 
filling  from  bottom  to  top  ;  throw  the  dirt 
all  over  the  surface  that  came  out  of  the 
trench. 

We  will  now  direct  that  the  top  of  the 
tree  be  trimmed  iu  a  corresponding  ratio 
with  the  amount  trimmed  from  the  roots 
during  the  process  of  trenching.     All  the 
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unhealthy,  small  and  cross  limbs  should  i  State  Horticultural  Society. 

.0  nicely  pruned   away,  (not   with   a  club  ;  T          ,          ilT)       .        „                , , 

v    J  r                    ■"  v  In  reply  to  "Pomology,     we  wouid 

axe)   and   the   ends  of  the   leadiog   limbs  the  above"is  what  is  needed .  not  mere]] 

should  be   foreshortened,  mor«   or  less,  all  Pomological  Society.     It  would  manage 

over  the  tree,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  sytn-  business  of  the  Pomological  Society,  thei 

metrical  form.     When  the  pruning  is  done,  being  no  need  of  two  distinct  Societies.- 

all  wounds,  made  by  pruning   should    be  ,  The  Horticultural   Society  cf  London  tran 

covered   immediately  with  warm  grafting  act*  a11  business  brought  before  it,  whetfl 

,    ,v              j    c           i  of  fruit  or  other   things.     We   need  such' 

wax,  to   prevent   the    wood   train    drying  . 

:    •_    ',               .      ,           ,                n  Society.     Our  .Nurserymen  labor  under  era 

where  the  tresh  wounds   have   been  made.  ...                     «™              i               .  ?1 

disadvantages.     All   new   plants    and  rrui 

All  rough  bark  and   moss  should  be  care-  ghould  be  brought  before  tMs  Societjj  ^ 

fully  rubbed  off  from  the  trunk  and  limb3  judged;  the  men  appointed  as  judge?  to j 

of  the  tree,  and  they  should  be  thorough-  elected   by   the   members   each   year.     M 

...                                          .  would  then  have  men   fit  for  judges.     As' 

ly  scrubbed  with   strong  soap  suds  mixed  the  place  of  meeting,  wo  suppose  Italeij 

with  fine    sand,  which    will   cut   off  every  would  be  most  central.     We   would  like4 

parasite  and  leave  the  limbs  and  trunk  in  hear  others  h^lT%N*&  CARTER 
a  healthy  condition.  The  pruning  of  the 
branches  should  be  dene  in  April,  and  the 
trenching  and  root  pruning  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  and  November,  so 
that  the  roots  may  heal  during  the  winter 


Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  X. 

From  the  Southern  Homestead. 
The  I  each. 


months  and  throw  out  a   great  number  of  I      This  dellcious  fruit  ma?  be  raised  ,in 

..         ,,i  ■  ,-i  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  in  all  pail 

small  rootlets  by  sprmg,  which  penetrate  .°  r_  .,  lrr 

•      r      °  ot  lennessee,  though  the  sou  of  the  Weste 

the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  trench  |  District  is  probably  best  adapted  to  it.     4 

and  with  their  mouths  or  feeders  take  up  !  variety  doing  well  at  the  North   will    be 

those  elements  so   neecssary  in   the  forma-    most  certain  to  do  better   here.     The  fm 

tion    of   wood  and    the  growth  of  fruit. —    will  be  likely  to  be  larger,  more   abunda 

Now,  would   it  be  surprising,  that  an  old    and  higher  flavored.     Some  kinds,  as,  for 

apple  tree  (or  any  other  tree)  after  living    stance,  Early  Tillotson,  that   succeed   bat 

such  a  long  life  of  abstinence,  should  show    in  their  Dative   "8ion>   are  unexceptional 

,.  ,        r    ,    .Pl      P  ^  ,  .         in  this  more  genial  latitude, 

immediate  marks  ot  thrift,  alter  partaking  I      ,,  . °.      .      ,  .  .        ,  . 

, ,   .    ,  Many  varieties  that  have   originated  trt 

of  huch  a  rich  repast  I     And   would  it  be  '        ,  ,  , 

r  seed  selves,  possess    great   mei] 

remarkable  if  a  new  thrifty  head  should    and  are  well  worthy  of  propagation.    £ve 
be  formed  on  which  might  be  engrafted*  ,  body  ha8  80me  extraordinary  peach  to  tell 
all  kinds  of  Apples— May's,  Eel  June's/  on]y  one  tree  0f  the  kind   being   known. 
Hunges,  Buckingham's,  Magnum  I>nums,    sprang  up  in  some    neglected  fence   cornj 
Vaudevere's,  llouianites,  Hall's,  Mat.;   us-    or  was  allowed  standing   room   in    some 
keets,  and   among   the   rest   some    Belle-    field,  and  became  famous  in  the  neighborly 
tfmuersV  ^or  imniense  8'ze>  an^  rare  ti'ivor.     Seeds" 

it  were  plauted  liberally,  but,    somehow, 
Other  inquiries  by  Belleflower  answered    ter  the  ori„in.a  tree  died|  nobody  couid  „h.i 

in  our  April  number.  j  its  equal.     Many  a  valuable  sort  has  peri 

:  *  NoTK.-See  arttele  on  ''Stettoiuuy  grafting,"  |  «d  is  this  way  which  might  have  been  sai 
in  Ai-nl  numbor  of  N.  C.  Planter,  for  latt  yeur.     |  to  the  country,  and  scattered  by  thousands 
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the  simple  and  beautiful  art  of  buddiDg  were 
generally  practiced. 

The  chief  reason  why  our  peach  orchards 
furnish  us  so  little  fine  fruit,  is  that  reliance 
is  placed  upon  seedlings.  One  valuable  seed- 
ling in  ten  thousand  is  a  very  liberal  calcula- 
tion of  the  successful  chances.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  varieties  in  the  catalogue 
that  are  worth  cultivating.  These  have  been 
■selected  from  probably  a  much  larger  propor- 
ti  an   ten   thousand    to    one.     Now,   it 

stands  to  reason,  that  these  hundred  sorts, 
tht-.s  selected,  will  prove  immensely  more  val- 
uable than  the  chance  seedlings  of  a  single 
orchard.     That  peaches  will  not    come  true 

from  the  seed,  except  some  few  sorts,  is  nev- 
.  er  questioned  by  any  well  informed  cultivas 
tor.  The  Indian,  Lemon  Cling,  Heath  Cling, 
and  a  few  others,  will  come  tolerably  well  in 
.this  way  ;  but  even  they  exhibit  considerable 
variations  from  the  original.  And  who  ever 
heard  of  an  Early  Red  Rareripe,  a  George 
IV,  or  an  Early  York  comingfrom  the  seed? 
No  wonder  that  New  Jersey  excels  Tennes- 
see in  Peaches.  There  varieties  of  approved 
excellence  and  world-wide  reputation  are 
alone  planted,  while  here,  the  chance  product 
:of  a  seed  is  the  best  we  can  get.  Last  sea- 
son, the  writer  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  a 
journey  of  tw«nty  miles  every  two  weeks, 
passing  hundreds  of  peach  trees  by  the  road- 
side, and  saw  not  one  tree  furnishing  fruit 
equal  to  the  poorest  of  the  hundred  varieties 
that  enrich  our  catalogues,  and  immeasura- 
bly inferior  to  the  best.  And  this  is  the 
condition  of  nearly  all  the  peach  orchards  of 
this  region.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
markable dearth  of  good  peaehes  in  a  climate 
that  is  the  very  home  of  the  peach,  not  one 
farmer  in  twenty  has  any  faith  in  the  supe* 
riority  of  budded  trees. 

In  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, the  traffic  in  peaches  with  the  Northern 
cities  has  grown  to  considerable  importance. 
Many  car-loads  passed,  during  the  last  seai 
son,  down  the  S.  C.  Rail  Road,  destined  for 
New  York,  where  they  were  sold  at  from 
three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  this  traffic  would  be  equal- 
ly profitable  here.  Our  North  and  South 
railroads  furnish  admirable  facilities  lor  con- 
veying the  crop  direct  to  the  large  cities 
North  of  us.  Judiciously  selected  varieties 
may  be  planted  by  the  thousands  with  a  sure 
prospect  of  a  large  and  speedy  reward. 
One  decided  advantage  of  the  budded  tree 
er  the  seedling,  besides  the   superiority  of 


the  fruit,  consists  in  the  certainty  with  which 
you  can  calculate  upon  the  fcfone  of  ripening, 
and  the  ease  with  which  you  can  secure  a 
succession.  From  the  25th  of  April  to  frost, 
there  need  not  be  a  gap  of  a  single  week 
without  its  delicious  peaches.  This  is  not 
true  of  any  orchard,  however  large,  that  <•  m- 
tains  only  seedlings.  C.  S.  DOD. 

Madura,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


Root  Pruning  to  Promote  Fruitfulness. 

Fruit  trees  are  planted  with  a  view  to 
produce  fruit,  and  all  the  labor  of  the  culti- 
vator, after  the  trees  aro  planted,  has  this 
primary  object  in  view. 

But  ho  ,v  best  to  attain  this  result  is  a  ques- 
tion of  difficult  solution  ;  if  the  soil  is  favor* 
able  and  modera:ely  enriched,  the  plantei 
will  for  sjme  years  have  more  wood  than 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  planted  in  poor 
soil,  he  may  procure  a  few  specimens  of 
fruit  from  his  stunted  trees  the  second  or 
third  year  from  planting,  but  it  will  only  be 
a  few,  and  the  production  of  these  will  fur- 
ther arrest  growth,  and  the  tree  will  require 
a  year  or  two  to  recover  the  shock,  if  indeed 
it  ever  attain  a  vigorous  condition. 

Availing  himself  of  the  results  which 
science  has  achieved  when  applied  to  prac- 
tice, the  impatient  planter  procures  a  plan- 
tation of  (so  called)  dwarf  trees,  and  again 
he  fails  to  realize  his  anticipations.  He 
finds  that  with  all  his  vigilance  he  cannot 
prevent  the  borer  from  destroying  his  apple 
stocks.  His  peaches  on  plum  stocks  snap 
asunder  at  the  junction,  with  a  fine  crop 
nearly  ripe.  His  pears  on  quince  die  out  by 
degrees  without  any  apparent  cause.  Hum- 
bled by  his  losses  he  applies  to  high  porno- 
logical  authority  for  advice,  and  receives  it. 
He  is  told  that  his  course  of  culture  was 
wrong.  He  applied  nitrogenous  manures 
when  carbonaceous  only  were  wanted.  He 
should  have  treated  with  phosphates  instead 
of  ammonia. 

Turnips  should  have  taken  the  place  of 
his  carrot  crop  between  the  rows  of  his  trees. 
He  committed  a  fatal  error  in  mulching,  pre- 
fering  to  keep  a  cultivated  surface,  his  trees 
were  no  doubt  injured  by  continued  cultiva1 
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tion,  and  a  slight  mulching  of  tan  bark  would 
have  probably  saved  them,  and,  that  the  finest 
pears  as  well  as  other  choioe  fruits,  are  as 
easily  produced  as  cabbages.  And  thus  he 
is  silenced,  is  not  convinced. 

The  above  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  al- 
though it  might  well  be  taken  for  such  ;  all 
this  has  occurred,  yet  we  know  that  the  finest 
apples  have  been  gathered  from  dwarf  trees, 
that  peaches  have  lived  on  plum  stocks  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  pears  on  quince  roots 
have  proved  healthy  and  productive  for  an 
equal  period ;  but  the  fact  still  remains, 
that  success  is  very  uncertain,  even  under 
the  best  treatment,  in  the  culture  of  plants 
that  are  grafted  on  stalks  weaker  than  them- 
selves. 

The  object  in  doing  so  is  to  weaken  £>nd 
reduce  the  growth  of  wood,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  an  occasional  case 
may  occur  where  this  proves  too  severe. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  root  pru- 
ning will  ultimately  supersede  all  other  meth- 
ods of  inducing  fruitfulness  in  trees,  but  not 
until  we  become  convinced  that  fine  fruit 
cannot  be  produced  without  skill  and   labor. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  re- 
ceived my  first  lesson  in  root  pruning.  A 
row  of  plum  trees  that  for  many  years  flow- 
ered annually  in  the  greatest  profusion,  but 
whose  excessive  viger  of  growth  invariably 
starved  out  the  youHg  fruit,  so  that  it  drop- 
ped as  soon  as  formed,  were  operated  upon. 
A  circular  trench  was  dug  out  about  five  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  as  deep  as  the  lowest 
roots  ;  all  the  roots  met  with  were  cut,  and 
all  perpendicular  roots  ware  also  cut  as  far 
as  practicable  without  breaking  up  the  ball 
thus  formed.  The  soil  replaced,  and  without 
further  care  these  trees  afterwards  produced 
yearly  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  since  to  witness  similar  results. 
A  few  years  ago  I  root-pruned  a  row  of  Nec- 
tarine tree3  trained  on  the  inside  wall  of  a 
cold  grapery  ;  previous  to  that  they  rarely 
produced  a  fruis,  and  I  believe  they  have  not 
failed  in  a  good  crop  since. 

Entire  control  over  the  roots  is  the  great 
secrot  of  success  in  the  growth  of  flowering 
plants.  Forists  are  well  aware  that  a  Gera- 
nium will  flower  most  profusely  when  the 
pot  in  which  it  is  growing  is  well  filled  with 
roots.  The  same  principle  is  recognized  in 
growing  fruit  trees  inpots,aud  immense  crops 
produced. 

The  operation  is  so  simple  and  the  expense 
involved  so  very  slight  that  no  objections  can 
be  made  to  the  system  in  that  respect,  and  I 
would  strongly  advise  those  who  have  not 
been  successful  in  growing  pears  on   quince 


stocks,  to  plant  healthy  trees  on  pear  roo: 
as  I  can  confidently  assure  them    that   th 
can  get  fruit  as  early,  and  with  much    mr 
certainty,  if  they  adopt  this  ■lethod  of  cultu 
William  Saunders,  Germantown,  Penn. 


From  the  Southern  Planter.' 
Profitable  Treatment  of  an  Orchard. 


A.  A.  Campbells  annual  contribution  to  i 
Nottoway  Va.,   Agricultural  Club. 

Mr.  President: — Early   in  the  month 
March  1857, 1  had  my  apple  orchard,  conta 
ing  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  broken 
with  a  two  horse  plough,  say   six  or  sev 
inches  deep.     This  lot  had  been  kept  for  ei  j 
years  as  a  grazing  lot,  during  which  timi 
strong  sod  of  wire  and  other  grasses  had  f 
med  on   it ;  it   was   cross-plowed,    and    t 
heavy  drag  immediately  passed   over   it ; 
which  situation  it  was  permitted   to   rems 
until  the    28th,  when  the  hairow  was  ag( 
passed  over  it,  leaving  it  in  fine  tilth :  I 
land  was  in  good  heart,  though  not  rich, 
was  then  laid  off  in  rows,  seven   feet   aps 
with  a  trowel  hoe,  and  planted  in  an  ea 
variety  of  corn,  brought  from  the  mountai 
2J  feet  in  the  row,  two  stalks  in  a  hill — a 
no  manure  of  any  kind  was  used.     Betw< 
the  first  and  tenth  of  May,  a  trowel  hoe  fi 
row  was  run  midway  between  the  corn  ro>| 
say  3vV  feet  from  the  corn,  and  the  land  pi 
ted  in  the  corn-field  peas.     This  piece  of  la! 
was  selected  more  with  the  view   of  bene 

ting  my  orchard  than  the  expectation  of 
ceiviug  a  renumerating  return  for  my  labo. 
The  subsequent  cultivation  was  with  the  h 
rows  and  two  hoe  workings,  all  done  in  gij 
time. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  following 
had  a  three-tooth  harrow  run  between  ■ 
corn  and  pea  rows  ;  opened  a  drill  witl 
trowel  hoe  plough  and  sowed  in  the  furrc 
Reese's  Manipulated  Gumo,  at  the  rate 
200  pounds  per  acre,  and  immediately 
lowed  on  with  a  well  constructed  Tun 
drill,  which  deposited  the  turnip  seed  to 
entire  satisfaction  ;  at  the  same  time  partic 
incorporating  the  guano  with  the  loose  ea 
in  the  drill,  by  the  action  of  th«  spout  throi 
which  the  seed  pass.  The  seed  were  read 
covered  by  an  iron  tooth  garden  rake  and 
operation  finished  with  but  little  labor,  j 
subsequent  cultivation    was  only   one  . 
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rking  at  the  time  of  thinning  the  turnips, 
ich  were  left  in  the  drill  from  six  to  ten 
hes  apart. 

Is  soon  as  the  corn  began  to  get  out  of  the 
k  state,  I  commenced  cutting  down  and 
owing  it  to  m^  stock  hogs,  after  having 
pped  off  the  blades  of  as  much  as  would 
;  the  hogs  three  or  four  days  ;  thus  saving 
ood  stack  of  fodder  and  giving  the  turnips 
re  sun  and  air,  and  cutting  off  the 
ught  on  the  land.  My  hogs  did  well  on 
» feed. 

t  is  impossible  te  say  what  the  land  would 
re  produced  in  corn  if  it  had  been  permit- 
to  stand  until  matured.  I  suppose  it 
ild  hav3  produced  five  or  six  barrels  to 
acre,  my  opinion  was  corroborated  by 
ers  who  saw  it.  The  crop  of  peas  was  a 
utiful  one,  supplying  a  large  family  abun- 
tly  during  the  season,  with  that  most 
)lesome  and  nutritious  vegetable,  and  in 
affording  a  good  supply  of  seed  peas. — 
er  gathering  the  dried  peas,  the  vines  were 
off  with  tobacco  knives,  cured  and  stack- 
er the  stock  in  winter  ;  they  were  eaten 
idily  by  cows  and  sheep, 
t  only  remains  to  say  something  of  the 
lip  crop.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  the 
b,  that  the  last  was  an  unfavorable  year 
his  county  for  this  crop ;  the  fly  and 
ashoppers  were  unusually  destructive,  not- 
lstanding  which  I  raised  a  good  crop  for 
land  and  season  ;  most  of  the  turnips 
e  large  and  well-flavoured.  The  crop  was 
measured  otherwise  than  by  the  cart  load; 
estimating  the  cart  load  at  twenty-five 
nels,  the  crop  amounted  to  about  300 
ids  ;  these  were  put  up  in  mounds  and 
jredover  with  corn-stalks  and  earth,  and 
&  been  beneficially  fed  to  my  stock  during 
winter  and  spring  months—they  kept 
E  until  the  cold  spell  in  March  when  they 
»d  badly. 

Q  the  6th  day  of  October  1857,  the  land 
ihg  been  previously  cleared  of  the  corn 
peas— the  turnips  still  remaining  on  the 
I— was  sowed  in  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  1£ 
aels  per  acre,  and  200  pounds  of  well-mix- 
nd  thorougly  incorporated  Mexican  and 
w  guanos,  (done  in  my  own  guano-house, 
er  my  supervision,)  in  e«[ual  quantities 
reight,  and  thorougly  harrowed  in.  A- 
ldand  between  the  turnips  the  wheat  was 
>ped  in  with  hand  hoes.  The  turnips 
3  gathered  by  hand  in  December, 
he  wheat  came  up  evenly  and  regularly, 
is  at  this  time  (April  27th)  a  beautiful 
promising  lot,  comparing  favorably  with 
tobacco  lots,  from  which  a  fine  crop  is 
»Cted  if  no  casuality  befals  it. 

A.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


Plant  Strawberries. 

Strawberry  culture  is  ofton  regarded  as  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  many  difficulties.  Straw- 
berries can  be  produced  as  easily  as  any 
other  fruit,  and  much  more  easily  than  most 
fruits.  And  an  additional  recommendation 
to  their  cultivation  is  that  with  good  planting 
and  proper  care,  they  yield  fruit  earlier  af- 
ter establishing  themselves  in  the  ground 
than  any  other  fruit  that  grows  on  perrenni- 
al  plants.  Besides  which,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  blackberries,  they  are  the 
most  healthy  of  fruits.  Plant  strawberries, 
therefore— and  plant  them  now! 

This  delicious  berry  may  be  planted  at  al- 
most any  season  of  the   year,  except  when 
the  vines  are  covered  with  fruit.     At   that 
particular  period  the  previous  year's  runners 
are  almost  too  old  to  plant  with  entire  suc- 
cess,  while  new  runners,   if  made  at  all, 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  and  well-rooted  to 
make   the  best  and  healthiest  beds.      All 
things  considered  perhaps  April  and  May  are 
the  months  in  which  plantations  of  this  fruit 
may  be  made   with  the   most   ease  and   the 
greatest  successs.     August  and  September, 
however— say  from  the  middle  of  the  former 
month  to  the  occurrence  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox—are so  little  inferior,    as   a   season   for 
establishing  beds  of  this  fruit,  that  a  person 
who  has  let  one  .spring  pass,  without  perfor- 
ming  this   work,   need    not    consider  him- 
self as  under   any  necessity  of  waiting  for 
next   before  he  can  undertake   it.     All  this 
is   lost   by  fall  planting,  as  compared  with 
spring  planting— if,  indeed,  anything  is  real- 
ly thus  lost— is  more  than  compensated   for 
by  the  fact  that  fall-set  plants  make  an  earli- 
er return  than  spring-set  plants,  for  the  ear- 
lier preparing  of  the  ground  and  putting  them 
out ;  beds  made  in   September  or  August, 
for  example,  furnishing  them  one^third  to 
two^thirds  of  a  crop  the  following  spring, 
whereas  beds  made  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  May  supply   no   fruit   for  a 
year  or  upwards. 

Special  munures  are  often  re<sommende>i 
for  tho  strawberry,  and  different  ones,  by 
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different  cultivators  or  writers,  but  experi- 
ence has  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
especially  in  this  latitude,  that  any  soil  which 
is  rich  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn 
will  produce  a  good  crop  of  strawberries — 
and  with  about  as  little  labor.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  first  preparation  of  the 
"■round — corn  doing  well  on  land  that  is  plow- 
ed from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  whereas 
strawberry  beds  established  on  land  that  has 
been  trenched  to  the  depth  of  from  one  and 
half  to  two  feet,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  intermix  the  under  and  upper  soil 
well,  and  thoroughly  to  pulverize  the  whole, 
will  last  the  longer,  and  yield  more  and  bet- 
ter fruit,  than  beds  established  on  land  spa- 
ded or  plowed  the  usual  depth. 

After  preparing  your  grounds  well,  select 
a  showery  day  the  latter  part  of  August,  if 
you  can  find  one,  and  stretch  your  garden 
lines  the  length  that  you  design  to  make  your 
beds.  Then  take  up  the  strongest,  best  roo- 
ted runners  of  the  varieties  that  you  prefer, 
(never  the  old  plants,)  and  insert  the  roots 
perpendicularly,  with  a  garden  trowel,  draw- 
ing the  moist,  mellow  soil  carefully  up  to 
them  with  the  hand,  and  leaving  a  small  cav- 
ity or  basin  at  each  plant.  Pinch  all  the 
leaves  from  each  runner  but  the  two  or  three 
youngest  ones,  and  set  the  plants  about  one 
"foot  apart  in  the  row.  This  done,  remove 
the  line  two  or  three  feet,  (for  garden  cub 
ture  we  prefer  the  former  to  any  othei  dis- 
tance,) and  stretch  it  again,  inserting  anoth- 
er row  as  the  first.  This  will  make  the 
plants  close  enough  together  for  a  good  crop, 
and  yet  leave  them  far  enough  apart  to  work 
them  thoroughly  with  a  hand' hoe  should  the 
o-round  bake  before  winter  or  when  weeds 
start  in  ths  spring.  If  a  showery  day  for  set- 
ting the  plants  should  not  occur  by  the  20th 
or  25th  of  August,  and  you  design  to  set  ma- 
ny, then  commence  operation  forthwith, 
working  only  the  latter  half  of  each  afternoon, 
and  pouring  into  the  basin  of  each  plant  be- 
fore you  leave  it,  about  a  pint  of  water. 

The  beds  being  thus  set  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  watch  them  well  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  equinoctial  rains.  After  that  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  till  then  for 
the  first  week  or  ten  days,  they  should  be 
freely  watered  every  other  evening — and 
where  dead  or  very  feeble  plants  should  be 
perceived  in  any  of  the  rows,  healthy  ones, 
from  among  the  runners  of  the  same  old  beds, 
should  be  submitted  for  them.  The  equinoc- 
tial rains  will  hardly  have  passed,  till  you 
shall  already  have  been  renumerated  for  your 
labor,  by  the  froshness  and  beauty  of  the 
green,  straight  rows  before,  wherein  every 
plant  is  bursting  into  vigorous  life. 


But  little  other  care  will  be  necessary,  till 
the  first  nipping  frost  passes  ;  so  soon  as 
that  occurs,  the  beds  should  receive  for  their 
winter  protection,  a  light  covering  of  forest 
leaves,  or  of  log  stable-manure  or  both  cru- 
bined. 

Plants,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  male 
female,  and  hermaphrodite — the  first  class 
having  flowers  supplied  with  stamens  only 
or  chiefly,  the  Becond  flowers  with  pistils 
only  or  chiefly,  the  third  with  both.  The 
last  are  called  "  perfect  plants,"  that  is, 
plants  having  flowers  supplied  with  both 
male  and  female  organs;  and  in  making 
stiawberry  beds,  with  the  varities  known  as 
"  pistillate  plants,"  (such  for  example,  as  the 
old  Necked  Pine,  or  Hovey's  Seedling,  or 
Burr's  Neck  Pine,  or  McAvoy's  Superior,  all 
good  sorts,)  every  fourth  or  fifth  row  should 
be  planted  with  runners  of  one  of  the  "  per- 
fect" varieties,  (such  at  the  Iowa  Male, 
Early  Scarlet,  Longworth's  Prolific,  or  Hite's 
Impregnator,  all,  likewise,  good  sorts  ) — 
This  insures  fertility,  and  almost  invariably 
good  crops. 

"Peabody's  Prolific"  promises  to  be  a  good 
berry  in  this  latitude,  although  decried  about 
Cincinnati.  This  i8  a  hermaphrodite  variety, 
and  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  a  full  and  fair  trial. 


Starting  Seeds  Early. — Rev.  Daniel  Em- 
erson, Summit  county,  Ohio,  writes  that  he 
has  been  successsful  in  giving  garden  seeds 
an  early  start  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Having  selected  the  quantity  needed,  each 
sort  is  tied  by  itself  in  a  cloth,  the  name  be- 
ing plainly  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
enclosad  with  the  seed.  The  packages  are 
then  buried  about  two  inches  deep  in  tho 
ground  for  a  weak  or  two.  When  ready  to 
plant,  the  kinds  needed  for  planting  are  tak- 
en from  the  bags  and  used.  They  will  be 
found  to  have  swollen,  perhaps  sprouted,  and 
ready  to  grow.  If  the  ground  should  be 
quite  dry,  it  is  best  to  water  the  drills  after 
dropping  the  seed,  and  then  cover  with  dry 
earth.  Mr.  E.  says  that  by  this  plan  he  has 
never  failed  to  raise  plants  from  every  seed 
planted.  If  each  seed  is  placed  where  it  is 
wanted  to  grow,  it  will  save  the  labor  of 
thinning,  though  many  prefer  to  thin  their 
rows,  leaving  the  most  prominent  plants  to 
grow. — American  Agriculturist. 
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jtreeniiouse. — Shift  all  plants  requiring 
be  careful  the  pots  you  change  into  are 
t  more  than  two  sizes  larger  than  the  ones 
>y  have  been  previously  growing  in  ;  if  the 
ts  are  too  large  the  soil  gets  sour  and  the 
tnts  unhealthy.  Syringe  the  plants  over- 
ad  in  fine  weather,  except  those  in  bloom. 


Bedding  out  Plants. — These  should  have 
;ention  and  be  prepared  to  go  out,  altho' 
ly  will  be  sooa  enough  to  plant.  Give 
mty  of  air  to  harden  them.  Camelias,  out 
bloom,  must  be  attended  to;  induce  them 
grow  as  much  as  possible  ;  do  not  let  them 
(Far  for  water ;  syringe  them  in  fine 
father. 


Flower  Garden. — Bulbous  Plants  will 
w  be  in  bloom,  and  should  be  cared  for. — 
i  prolong  their  season  of  bloom,  protect 
im  heavy  r\ins  and  the  sun's  rays — espo- 
illy  the  choice  kinds  of  Tulips. 


Roses. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to 
vat,  in  the  whole  year ;  they  start  at  once 
;o  growth,  no  frost  to  injure  them. 


peas.  It  is  best  to  allow  plenty  of  room  to 
all  vegetables,  say,  carrots  and  parsnips 
eighteen  inches  between  rows ;  beets  the 
same  distance ;  twelve  itches  is  enough  for 
salsify  or  oyster  plant,  thinning  the  plants 
out  to  give  ample  room  for  growth,  the 
ground  often  stirred.  Be  sure  to  have  enough 
cabbage  and  other  plants  ;  sow  plenty  of 
seed  ;  it  is  bettor  to  have  too  many  than  not 
enough. 

Irish  Potatoes,  the  earliest  kind,  if  not  al- 
ready planted,  should  now  be  attended  to. — 
Tomatoes,  for  a  few  early  plants,  seed  may 
be  sown;  be  careful  to  protect  them  from 
frost ;  a  very  little  will  kill  them ;  those 
plants  already  up  in  the  hot  bed  may  be 
planted  three  or  four  inches  apart,  to  get 
strong.  A  sheltered  situation  must  be  se- 
lected. The  last  week  in  April,  or  first  in 
May,  is  early  enough  to  plant  them  perma- 
nently. 

Lettuce,  of  the  different  kinds,  should  be 
sown.  When  large  enough  plant  them  out 
twelve  inches  each  way.  The  soil  cannot  be 
too  rich  ;  succession  must  be  kept  up. 

Radishes — make  frequent  sowings  to  keep 
them  in  succession. 


Evergreens  may  be  planted  with  care  at 

y  season  of  the  year,  with  success ;  but 

is  month  and  April  is  certainly  best  in  this 

mate.    Box  Edgings  may  now  be  trimmed. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 

Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Culinary  Department. 

MiRcn  is  the  most  busy  month  in  the  year 

th  the  vegetable  garden.     It  now  depends 

a  great  measure  how  the  work  is  done  as 

what  crops  will  be  obtained.     The  general 

wiEg,  for  main  crops  should  now  be  made. 

ver  put  seeds  in  the  ground  when  too  wet, 

they   are  greatly  injured   by  it.     Every 

sd  of  seed  that  is  sufficiently  hardy  may 

sown.    Look  well  to  successional  crops  of 


Coal  Oil. — The  use  of  Kerosene  oil  for 
light  and  for  machinery,  is  only  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  machinery  in  operation  to 
produce  it.  It  supersedes  candles,  sperm 
oil,  camphene,  and  spirit  fluid,  being  cheap* 
er  than  any  of  these,  even  at  the  present  ad- 
vanced price,  and  safer  than   the  two  last. 

But  the  present  price  is  about  three  times  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  can  be  made, 
we  have  been  assured,  for  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  it  retails  here  at  $1  75.  It  is  said 
that  a  ton  of  coal  will  produce  40  gallons  of 
oil. 

Will  not  some  person,  or  company,  make 
arrangements  to  establish  a  manufactory  of 
this  oil  here,  in  Fayetteville,  by  the  time  the 
coal  can  be  got  here  at  a  reasonable  rate  ? 
We  doubt  not  that  it  would  well  repay  the 
expense  of  wagoning  the  coal  12  or  15  miles 
to  the  end  of  the  2d  Division  of  the  Railroad, 
as  soon  as  that  shall  be  completed  so  far,  as 
it  soon  will  be. 

Fay.  Observer. 
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From  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Grasses  in  N.    Carolina— Danthonia 
Glumosa. 


The  Danthonia  Glumosa  grows  in  dense 
luxuriance;  with  long  radical  leaves,  form- 
ing a  thick  pabture  resembling  that  of  the 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  (Poa  pratengis,)  on 
many  of  the  higher  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  I  was  told  that  it  is  an  excellent 
winter  grass,  and  much  relished  by  both  cat- 
tle and  horses.  It  was  common  on  Plott's 
Peak  and  Jones's  Peak,  two  high  mountains 
about  six  miles  south-west  of  Waynesville, 
in  Haywood  county,  N.  C.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  introduced  into  culti- 
vation. It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial  in 
its  native  region,  where  the  cultivation  of 
grass  is  too  much  neglected.  That  clover 
and  timothy  will  flourish,  has  been  fully  tes- 
ted in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Coffin,  at  James  town,  in  Guilford 
county,  is  doing  much  to  improve  the  agri- 
culture of  that  section.  He  is  a  lover  of 
grass,  and  he  finds  its  cultivation  profitable 
in  the  increasing  fertility  of  his  soil,  and  the 
less  expense  of  keeping  his  stock.  He  cul- 
tivated successfully  both  the  red  and  white 
clover,  and  also  timothy  and  herds  grass. 

Col.  Cathey,  at  the  Forks  of  Pigeon,  in 
Haywood  county,  N.  C,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  six  tons  331  pounds  of  dry  hay,  from 
two  cuttings  on  one  acre,  in  one  season. — 
This  shows  what  can  be  done.  The  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  might  become  a 
great  dairy  region,  and  at  least  help  supply 
the  Southern  market  with  cheese  and  buti 
ter.  To  do  this,  more  grass  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  new  and  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle introduced. 

S.  B.  BUCKLEY. 

New  York,  December  4th,  1858. 


A  Fatal  Disease.— M.  Dewitt  Fields  in- 
forms us  that  a  disease  has  appeared  among 
his  hogs  which  proves  very  fatal.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  malady  is  indicated  by  the  swel- 
ling of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  latter  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth  and  cracking.  The 
disease  makes  its  appearance  very  suddenly 
and  the  hog  dies  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  On  account  of  its  resemblance,  in 
some  respects  to  the  black  tongue,  he  has 
tried  the  remedies  which  proved  most  suc- 
cessful in  checking  that  disease,  but  they  have 
all  failed.  The  hogs  which  have  been  attack- 
ed so  far  aro  those  which  have  been  in  the 
range. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  by  what  namothe  dis- 
ease is  known  and  if  there  is  any  cure  for 
it?— Darlington  {S.  C.)  1'lag. 
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MALTESE  JACK  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  having  imported  the  past 
Summer  two  very  fine  young  Maltese  Jacks 
from  the  island  of  Malta  will  sell  one  of  them 
on  favorable  terms.  They  are  superior  in 
form  and  action  to  the  Jacks  of  this  Country, 
some  14  or  14i  hands  high  and  will  be  old 
euouch  for  service  the  coming  spring. 

h  J.  C.  COOPER. 

Oxford,  N.  C.  Marob,  1st,  1859.  3— 


SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN. 
PROSPECTUS. 
Volume  Fourteen  begins  September  II,  1858. 
MECHANICS,  INVENTORS,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND  FARMERS. 

The  Scientific  American  has  now  reached 
"ts  fourteenth  ynar,  and  will  enter  upon  a 
new  volume  on  the  11th  of  September.  It  \ 
is  the  only  weekly  publication  of  the  kind 
now  issued  in  this  country,  and  it  has  a  very 
extensive  circulation  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  not,  as  some  might  suppose 
from  its  title,  a  dry,  abstruse  work  on  tech- 
nical science  ;  on  the  corttrary,  it  so  deals 
with  the  great  events  going  on  in  the  scien- 
tific, mechanical  and  industrial  world?,  as  to 
please  and  instruct  every  one.  If  the  me- 
chanic or  artisan  wishes  to  know  the  best 
machine  in  use,  or  how  to  make  any  sub. 
stance  employed  in  his  business — if  the 
Housewife  wishes  to  get  a  recipe  for  making 
a  good  color,  &c— if  the  Inventor  wishes  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements—if the  Manufacturer  wishes  to 
keep  posted  with  the  times,  and  to  employ 
the  best  facilities  in  his  business — if  the  Man 
of  Leisure  and  Study  wishes  to  keep  himself 
familiar  with  the  progress  made  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  or  in  the  construction  of  tel- 
egraphs, steamships,  rail  roads,  reapers, 
mowers,  and  a  thousand  other  machines  and 
appliances,  both  of  peace  and  war — all  these 
desiderata  can  be  found  in  the  Scientific 
American,  and  nut  elsewhere.  They  are  here 
presented  in  a  reliable  and  interesting  form, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  minds  un- 
learned in  the  higher  branches  of  seieuce 
and  art. 

TERMS;— One  copy,  One  Year,  S2  ;  One 
Copy,  Six  Montis.  $1;  Five  Copies,  Six 
Months,  $4 ;  Ten  Copies,  Six  Months,  $8  ; 
Ten  Copies,  Twelve  Months,  $15  ;  Fifteen 
Copies,  Twelve  months  $22;  Twenty  Copied, 
Twelve  Months,  §28,  in  advance. 

Specimen  copies  sent  gratuitously  for  ins 
spection.  Southern  or  Western  money,  or 
Postage  Stamps,  taken  for  subscriptions. 

#£§"  Letters  should  be  directed  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  128,  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  procuring  patents  for  new, inven- 
tions, and  will  advise  inventors,  without 
charge,  in  regard  to  the  novelty  of  their  im- 
provements. 

Sept.  1,  1858.  0 


AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL, 

For  1859. 

A  MONTHLY  PAPER,' of  32  large  oc- 
tavo pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Stock  Growing.  It  is  the  only  paper 
of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  topics  treated  of  are  deeply  interes- 
ting to  every  owner  of  a  domestic  animal, 
whether  living  in  the  town  or  country. 

The  volume  will  commence  with  the  first 
of  Junuaiw,  1859,  and  the  numbers  will  be 
issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
It  will  be  printed  on  fine,  clear  paper,  with 
entirely  new  type  ;  and  each  rrumber  will 
be  illustrated  with  Cuts  of  Animals,  in  the 
best  stjde  of  art.  Our  motto  is :  A  good 
paper,  a  large  circulation,  and  a  small  juice, 
invariably  in  advance. 

TERMS: 

Single  copies,  one  year,  $1  00 

Six  copies,  one  year,  5  CO 

Clubs  of  ten  copies,  one  year,  80  cts  each. 

Clubs  of  twenty-five   or   more   copies,  one 
year,  75  cents  each. 

J^Ssr"  An  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending 
us  15  or  more  names  at  80  cents  each. 

Specimen  copies,  Prospectuses,  and  Postc 
ers  sent  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  examii  e 
them  or  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers. 

B@"  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'American  Stock  Journal,"  No.  140,  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York  City. 

I).  C.  LINSLEY. 

A.  O.  Moore,  Agent,  Agricultural  Book 
Publisher,  No.  140,  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

12--2t 

"5076"00  FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  &  O.  LINDLEY  of  the  N.  C.  Pomological 
Gardens,  has  for  tale  50,000  Fruit  Trees  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  viz  ;  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  ^lpri' 
cots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  &c,  all  nativo 
acclimated  fruit  of  the  best  kinds  for  the  South, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  keeping  Linds. 
Those  wanting  trees  will  please  write  to  Joshua 
Lindley,  New  Garden,  Guilford  co.,  or  to  Owen 
Lindley,  Cane  Creek,  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  Cata> 
logues  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

JOSHUA  LINDLEY. 
OWEN  LINDLEY. 

Nov.  6,  1858.  11— 3t 


"THE    SPIRIT    OF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.   GORMAN, 

E  d  it  or    a  n  d   Proprieto  r. 
Price  §1  50  for  single  copies— to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  SI  each,  in  aiiauce. 
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GSTorth.  Carolina  Planter." 


.  "We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  Planter  are 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

We    are    now    pursuing    its    publication    for    another    year.       The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to   furnish   the   Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  jourrial.     But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be-- 
jjgjlj     lieving  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
mH     us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.     And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fears 


$!l     as  to  the  result 

H 


Will  THEY  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  Ms  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an    Agricultural   Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
^     nians  and  the  South  generally  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
KH$     port,  he  will  be   forced  to  retire   from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  wnnt  such  a  publication  in  their   midst. 

TEPtMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for'$5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  ^>10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent   to  all  who  desire  to  sec  the  Planter. 

jgfi**  Postmasters  and  others  are  rcquestea  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  tortus. 

JIST"  Tlic  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

$g*r°  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.   GORMAN,  Publisher, 
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March,   1859. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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South  era.  Aga^icyaltiiral  Journal : 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN   FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


A.  M-  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO    WHOM    ALL   COMMUNICATIONS    MUST   BE     ADDRESSED 
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WIIIJELKH,    MELIOE    &     CO., 

riiuriiiEions 


tiotBti    ««>   «»   COMBINE!,  «««««  ASD  TOW", -*T  WW*] 


Machines:  WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

IMPEOVBD  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWi 

"«  Coined  Tn„*M  and  »^£?U«  -  -.  in  »L    Continued 

periment.  resulted  in  1857,  in  tho  present  OTmmw«J 

VaOHWB  IMPROVED  PATENT  COMMNED    THRESHER   AND   WINNOWER. 

The  Maehine  i.  a  .node,  of  si.np.ieit,  ^21-3^3^-^^^^ 
manner.  .0  that  it.  durability  equals  ,.»  effi «n   an*  pe.Uc  ^  2fl()  (o  „ 

and  Timothy  Seed.  ^ _ 

WHEELERTS  PATENT   SINGLE  HORSE  POWER, 

OVERSHOT   THRESHER  WITH    VIBRATING   BBPABATC 
0  V  E  R  b  II  u  1    1 11  8nd  smftU  grain  gr0 

This  is  a  One  Horse  Machine, .adapted  to  the  *»™  «  ™  to  100  bushei3  of  wheat,  or  twi 
threshed. 


v/V%' 


WHEEI.EE'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 
OVERSHOT    THRESHER    WITH    VIBRATING    SEPARATOR. 

who  make  a  busings  of  tfamhmfr  ^^  M  ,/iiVt7  paff<  o/f0,,,  j 
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A»i  Me  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil 
Fertilization   by  Rotation— Green   and 
Tree  Crops. 

J)R  GhOVD—Dear  Sir:— Agriculture 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  richest 
nations  must  rest.  A  rational  system  nf 
agriculture  cannot  be  without  adapting 
practical  and  scientific  principles. 

The  great  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
plants,  and  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  have  to  be  cultivated,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  a  series  of  fixed  rules  to  be 
adapted,  which  would  prove  practical  and 
beneficial  upon  all  occasions  ;  yet  when  we 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  we  discover  they  all  point 
to  one  great  object,  viz  :  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  the  different  cultivated  plants 
with  the  least  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

Experience  has  demunstrated  that  even 
with  the  application  of  manure,  a  certain 
variety  of  plant,  when  cultivated  for  sever- 
al successive  years  upon  the  same  piece  of 
land,  will  gradually  decrease  in  size  and 
quantity. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  agriculturist 
in  the  more  southern  States   has    been  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  crops,  to  ad- ! 
mit  of  a  practical  and  beneficial    system  of 
rotation.     The  poor  condition  in  which  we  ! 
now  see  a  great  portion  of  the  once  fertile  ' 


lands,  is  partly  owing  to  the  continual  cul" 
tivation  of  a  small  variety  of  plants,  and 
this  deterioration  of  soil  which  has  greatly 
weakened  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
South,  wil!,  unless  checked,  continue  to  di- 
minish our  strength  until  our  institutions 
will  crumble,  and  our  country  become  one 
vast  desert. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  after  our 
rolling  lands  have  been  under  cultivation 
ten  years,  they  are  generally  termed  "ivorn 
out,"  while  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
land  has  been  cultivated  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  any  apparent  deterioration. 

Admitting  that  one-tenth    part   of   the 
lands  in  North  Carolina,  South    Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, is  or  has   been    under   cultivation,  at 
the  present  rate  in  which  we  are   exhaus- 
ting soil,  we  will  in  a  few  }ears   have  no 
good  land    to    cultivate.     Are    not   these 
gloomy  prospects  sufficient  to  induce   the 
agricultural  community  to  make  an  effort  to 
check  this  wholesale    detraction    of  soil  ? 
Can  we  not  look  on  the  catalogue  of  plants 
and  find  one  which  can  be  profitably  culti- 
vated upon  the  worn  soils,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  of  the  land  being  reclaimed  to 
its  original  fertitity  ?     I  think  we  can. 

Admitting  that  the  climate  is  favorable, 
all  plants  will  flourish  upon  a  soil  which 
possesses  the  conditions  favorable  to  their 
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growth 


Some  plants  appear  to  flourish  on 
a  certain  kind  of  soil,  while  another  varie- 
ty refuses  to  grow  ;  like  animals,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  Ksquire  different  elements  for 
assimilation.  Again,  some  plants  will  ei- 
ther refuse  to  grow,  or  at  least  make  but 
little  growth  upon  soil  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  while  another  requiring 
nearly  the  same  substances  for  its  develop- 
ment, will  grow  luxuriantly,  simply  because 
the  organs  of  nutrition  in  the  latter  are  so 
differently  arranged  as  to  admit  of  its  sur- 


mounting difficulties  too 


great  to  be  over- 


come by  the  first  plant, 

If  we  cultivate  upon  worn  soil  a  variety 
of  plants  which  require  for  their  perfect 
development  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
organic constituents,  we  must  supply  to 
the  soil,  and  within  reach  of  the  plants, 
these  substances,  otherwise  we  will  fail  to 
realize  an  abundant  harvest.  If  that  same 
variety  of  plants  possessed  the  power  to  ex- 
tend its  roots  over  a  large  space  of  earth, 
would  it  uotgrow  and  mature  in  a  soil  which 
would  have  proved  unfit  for  its  cultivation 
if  its  roots  extended  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  plant.  The  length  of  the  roots  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tops.  If  it 
requires  several  years  for  a  plant  to  mature, 
and  there  is  an  annual  increase  of  top, 
there  will  be  a  continual  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  roots  which  greatly  assist 
the  plant  to  procure  the  element  essential 
for  its  formation. 

Now  in  selecting  a  plant  which  we  deem 
as  possessing  the  peculiarities  necessary  to 
recommend  it  as  suitable  for  worn  lands, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  trees,  and  in 
order  to  render  their  culture  as  profitable 
as  posible  we  will  designate  fruit  trees. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  re- 
commending poor  lands  as  most  suitable 
for  orchards.  I  think  however  it  would 
augment  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
community,  and  strengthen  the  common 
country,  if  these  poor  lands  were  reclaim- 
ed, and  I  can  see  no  better  mode  for  bring- 
ing them  back  to  their  original  fertility 
than  covering  them  in  orchards. 

The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tree  could  be  made  suficiently  improved 
by  mixiDg  three  or  four  wheelbarrow  loads 
of  leaf  mould,  well  rotted  manure,  or  some 


mild  fertilizing  elements  with  the  soil,  at 
the  time  the  trees  are  transplanted,  to  give 
them  a  vigorous  start.  At  the  first  plowing 
of  the  soil,  either  before  or  after  the  trans- 
planting of  the  trees,  cow  peas  or  some  oth- 
er fallow  crop  could  be  served,  and  when 
it  has  attained  sufficient  size,  turn  it  un- 
der. 

This  would  aid  fertilizing  elements  to 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition. 

If  this  process  of  turning  under  green 
crops  was  repeated  for  three  or  four  years, 
the  land  would  not  only  be  brought  to  its 
original  fertility,  but  the  trees  would  have 
attained  sufficient  size  to  riehly  repay  the 
improver  for  all  trouble. 

If  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  Messrs.  Ed- 
itors, I  will  endeavor,  in  another  letter,  to 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  fruit  culture 
could  be  conducted  at  the  South,  thereby 
demonstrating  to  the  readers  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  that  there  is  but  little  fear  of 
the  market  ever  becoming  overstocked 
with  choice  fruits. 

Yours  respectfully,        J.  W.  FELT. 

Bayon  Sara,  La.,  1858. 


«*^ 


From  the  Washington  (iV".  C.)  Dispatch. 
Manuring,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor : — Various  are  the  opinions 
of  farmers  as  to  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  manures;  though  all  agree  that 
poor  land  does  not  give  sufficient  returns 
to  reward  the  labor  of  the  husbandman. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  may  be 
the  primitive  state  of  our  soils,  they  are 
sure  to  become  impoverished  by  continued 
cropping,  unless  the  elements  taken  away 
are  restored  in  some  form. 

The  atmosphere  supplies  much  of  the 
organic  materials,  which  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  turning  under  green  crops ; 
but  for  the  minerals,  we  must  look  toother 
sources  of  supply. 

It  is  true  that  clover,  peas  or  any  of  the 
deep  rooted  plants,  if  used  as  green  crops, 
will  bring  a  supply  of  these  elements  from 
the  sub-soil  to  the  surface,  for  a  time,  but 
this  source  of  supply  will,  in  the  course  of 
successive  crops,  become  exhausted. 

It  becomes  every  farmer  then  to  make 
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all  the  manure  he  can  at  home — to  collect 
hones,  shells,  ashes  and  other  articles  con- 
taining those  valuable  elements,  potash  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  collect  from  the 
hogs,  branches  and  woods,  the  mud  and 
mould  with  which  to  form  the  compost 
heaps.  By  combining  and  intermixing 
the  manure  from  the  stables  and  stock 
houses,  which  contains  a  superabundance 
of  ammonia,  with  the  mud  and  mould 
thus  collected,  the  ammonia  becomes  dif- 
fused, and  the  whole  mass  is  impregnated 
with  this  valuable  fertilizer. 

But  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand, and  the  best  modes  of  preparation 
and  application  of  our  home-made  manure, 
the  supply  must,  after  a  time,  become  in- 
adequate to  the  demand  of  our  crops,  if 
we  have  been  successful  farmers  and  sold 
largely  of  our  products.     Every  bushel  of 
grain   sold   from   the  farm,  carries  away 
with   it   certain    quantities   of    inorganic 
matter  which   is   forever  lost   from    that 
farm,  and  unless  it  is  restored,  must  reduce 
its  productive  capacities,  year  after  year, 
as  this  work  of  depletion  goes  on,  until 
the  farm  becomes  a  barren  waste. 
,  According   to   the  analysis   of    Indian 
corn,  the  mineral  elements  consists  in  100 
parts,  23  of  potash,  49  phosphoric  acid, 
17   magnesia,    together    with    others    in 
smaller  proportions.     Hence  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  by  the  intelligent  farmer,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  looking  well  to  his 
supply  of  potash  and   phosphates,  if  he 
expects  to  grow  grain  crops  successfully. 

The  question  then  arises,  shall  we  allow 
our  farms  to  deteriorate  by  confining  our- 
selves to  an  inadequate  supply  of  home- 
made manure,  or  shall  we  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency from  a  foreign  source  ?  It  has 
long  been  settled  that  the  tillage  of  poor 
land  will  not  pay,  and  if  we  succeed  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  the  expenditure  of  some  of 
our  means  to  restore  the  lost  elements. — 
My  experiments  in  this  wav  have  been 
satisfactory,  but  the  successful  use  of  con- 
centrated manures,  depend  upon  the  crop 
to  be  grown  and  the  condition  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  applied.  If  grain  crops  are 
to  be  grown,  I  think  the  frequent  use  of 
guano  will  exhaust  any  soil  of  its  potash 
and   phosphates,  because   the  guano  does 


not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
elements  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
cereals,  and  the  soil  must  supply  the  de- 
ficiency or  the  crop  will  fail.  I  have  ex- 
perimented some  with  guano  upon  grain 
crops,  and  found  that  its  superabundance 
of  ammonia  gave  a  most  luxuriant  growth 
to  the  plant,  but  it  did  not  supply  the 
minerals  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
grain.  Hence  my  wheat  crop  grown  upon 
guano  weighed  but  58  lbs.,  while  that 
grown  upon  Mapes'  phosphate  of  lime 
weighed  59  to  61  per  bushel. 

The  cereals  are  composed  of  10  or  11 
ingredients,  and  unless  these  elements  are 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  used  as  food  by  plants,  the 
crop  cannot  succeed. 

With  regard  to  cotton,  I  think  guano 
will  be  found  valuable,  and  it  may  possess 
the  necessary  quantity  of  mineral  elements 
for  its  production.  At  any  rate,  if  we  es- 
timate the  money  value  of  the  grain  and 
cotton  crops  by  their  relative  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop  will  greatly  preponder- 
ate. For  instance,  a  bushel  of  corn  weigh- 
ing 56  lbs.,  ordinarily  brings  sixty  cents, 
while  six  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  will  bring 
the  same  amount  of  money.  If  therefore 
the  seeds  are  restored  to  the  soil  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  two  crops  being  nearly  the  same,  it 
follows  that  6  lbs.  of  valuable  elements 
taken  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  cotton, 
will  bring  as  much  money  as  56  lbs.  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  form  of  corn, 
and  the  seed  and  cotton  combined,  will 
only  make  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
corn. 

Before  closing,  I  will  say  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  a  strange  idea  which  some  persons 
entertain,  that  certain  crops  improve  the 
land.  Now  let  me  ask,  can  you  take  from 
the    soil   a    crop,  which   contains  the  ele- 


ments of  nutrition,  and  thereby  add  to  its 
powers  of  production?  It  is  true  that 
some  crops  leave  the  soil  in  a  pulverulent 
condition,  and  though  the  quantity  of  food 
for  plants  be  less,  it  is  available.  Plants 
can  only  obtain  food  through  the  agency 
of  water — it  must  first  be  decomposed  and 
dissolved  before  the  plants  can  use  it,  and 
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if  the  farmer  allows  his  soil  to  remain  in 
unbroken  clods,  the  tender  roots  of  the 
plants  can  obtain  but  little,  though  there 
may  be  an  abundance.  As  well  might 
the  farmer  put  his  horse  in  one  stable  and 
the  food  in  another  and  expect  him  to  eat, 
as  to  suppose  his  crops  can  obtain  food 
when  it  is  locked  up  in  impenetrable  clods 
or  submerged  for  want  of  ditches. 

A  change  of  crops  is  advantageous; 
however,  different  crops  require  different 
proportions  of  the  same  elements,  and  they 
also  change  the  mechanical  conditiouof  the 
soil.  This  is  about  the  amount  of  im- 
provement derived  from  certain  crops. — 
But  with  every  crop  taken  from  a  soil  are 
the  material  elements  which  constitute  its 
value,  reduced  ;  and  unless  these  elements 
are  restored,  the  former  must  become  im- 
poverished. X. 

Beaufort  co.,  N.  C,  March  4,  1859. 

From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Peas,  Cotton,  and  Width,  of  Rows. 


Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir  : — In  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Planter  and  Soil 
you  ask,  will  Velho  Farm  reply  to  the  se- 
cond inquiry  of  J.  C-  C,  who  I  perceive 
hails  from  Fairfield  District  S.  C.  It  was 
in  a  neighboring  district  of  this  good  old 
State  that  I  received  my  first  lessons  in 
the  culture  of  cotton,  corn,  peas,  etc.,  con- 
sequently I  am  very  familiar  with  what  he 
calls,  "our  light  sandy  soils."  He  inquires, 
<fdo  I  understand  your  correspondent,  Vel- 
ho Farm,  in  the  March  number,  that  he 
plants  his  peas  when  he  is  giving  his  corn 
the  last  plowing,  or  does  he  plow  it  again 
after  the  peas  are  planted  ?  How  much 
cotton  per  acre  does  his  land  yield  when 
he  plants  four  feet  rows?"  He  then  states, 
"  the  width  of  the  rows  here  is  genorally 
three  feet  on  land  that  will  produce  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
acre."  I  very  readily  perceive  from  the 
above  statement,  and  inquiry,  that  our 
young  beginner,  as  he  stjles  himself,  con- 


tinues the  old  Carolina  method  of  dropping 
his  peas  in  the  hill,  either  on  the  bed  or 
between  the  corn  rows,  to  be  afterwards 
cultivated  with  the  corn  ;  planting  five  or 
six  acres  with  one  bushel  of  peas.  In  this 
progressive  age  we  Mississippians  use  more 
liberally  seed  peas.  The  pea  crop,  to  my 
mind,  is  evidently  the  clover  of  the  South ; 
and  to  produce  the  greatest  yield,  both  of 
corn  and  peas,  the  corn  should  be  laid  by 
before  there  is  a  visible  tassel  to  be  seen, 
and  the  peas  sowed  broadcast,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pecks  per  acre.  Some  of 
my  most  successful  neighboring  planters 
sow  and  plough  them  in,  as  their  corn  is 
laid  by ;  but  I  prefer  the  method  recom- 
mended by  me  as  published  in  the  March 
number,  already  referred  to.  The  qantity 
of  peas  sown,  as  herein  recommended,  will, 
on  good  land,  very  soon  obecure  the  earth 
from  the  scorching   ray8   of  the   summer 

sun,  and  will  tend  very  much  to  wards 
keeping  under  all  grass  and  weeds.  Per- 
haps two  pecks  of  peas  sowed  per  acre  will 
yield  as  many  bushels  of  seed  peas,  but 
the  return  to  the  earth,  as  a  fertilizer,  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  quantity  recommended. 
As  a  fertilizer,  the  pea  crop  is  not  gener- 
ally appreciated  as  its  merits  demand. — 
Economy  requires  that  every  acre  of  corn 
we  plant  should  be  sown  down  in  peas,  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  three  pecks  per  acre, 
f.nd  one  bushel  is  better,  even  when  the 
seed  peas  are  to  be  bought  at  one  or  one 
and  a  half  dollar  per,  bushel,  to  begin  with. 
With  the  aid  of  pea  vines,  thus  cultivated 
as  a  fertilizer,  together  with  our  compost 
heaps  of  manure,  and  our  cotton  seed  pro- 
perly attended  to,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
from  practical  experience,  that  we  may  not 
only  keep  up,  but  improve  all  good  and 
productive  lands,  to  the  extent  of  our 
broadcast  fields,  especially  in  all  those  ex- 
tensive regions,  of  the  cotton  growing 
States,  where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregna- 
ted with  lime,  and  this  I  hold  is  the  case, 
not  only  in  our  prairie  country,  but  almost 
universally  wherever  they  are  to  bo  found 
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rich    and  productive  cotton  lands.     And 
having  cultivated  a  variety  of  soils,    with 
and  without  lime,  I  think  i  am    prepared 
for  rightly  appreciating  lands  thus  impreg- 
nated with  lime,  and  I  would   not  like  to 
undertake  the  improvement  of  lands  defi- 
cient in  this  important  particular.     I  hope 
from  what  I  have  said  above,   in  connec- 
tion with  my  article  referred  to  by  your 
South  Carolina  correspondent,  that  I  will 
be  understood,  as  to  my  mode  of   cultiva- 
ting the  pea  crop,  and  I  will  now  endeav- 
or to  answer  his  inquiries   relative  to  the 
giving  of  my  cotton  rows  four  feet  distance, 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  expected 
from  such  lands  as  I  cultivate,    or  from 
lands  requiring  four  feet  distance.     In  the 
first  place,  my  ltnds  are  all  laid    off  hori- 
zontally, with  hill-side    ditches.     A   work 
which  does  not  admit  of  annual  or  frequent 
changes,  consequently,  in  changing  from 
cotton  to  corn,  the  distance   of  the    rows 
must  be  the  same  for  both  crops,    and  for 
such  lands  as  I  cultivate  four  feet  is  near 
enough,  if  it  was  not  I  would  again   emi- 
grate, as  I  did  when  I  left  my  native  State, 
for  lands  requiring  more   than  three    feet 
distance  between   the  rows.     Such   lands 
as  I  cultivate,  an  average  of  less  than  nine, 
or  ten  hundred  pounds  per  acre   are   not 
considered  a  full  crop.     This  year,  owing 
to  the  ravagps  of  the  boll  worm,  I  have  not 
made  so  much.     Last  year  I  made  it,  not- 
withstanding a  destructive  hail  which  fell 
on  the  7th  of  May,  causing  me  to  plow  up 
and  plant  over  the  most  of  my  crop. 

The  Parsons  and  other  well  made  cotton 
scrapers  as  used  in  this  country  where  the 
rows  are  laid  off  from  three  feet  and  nine 
inches  to  four  feet  distance,  will  scrape  a 
young  crop  of  cotton  very  nicely,  as  its 
first  working,  and  will  envelope  all  grass 
between  the  rows,  and  in  every  subsequent 
working,  with  plows  properly  adapted,  the 
mme  labor  that  will  cultivate  a  three  feet 
row,  will  cultivate  one  a  foot  wider.  Con- 
sequently, the  same  work  that  will  cultivate 
nine  acres  to  the  hand,  the  rows  being  only 
three  feet  apart,  will  cultivate  twelve  acres 
cotton,  the  rows  being  one  foot  wider. 
Respectfully  yours, 

VELHO  FARM. 

Mississippi,  Dec,  1858. 


The  Use  of  Muck. 


The  following  well  directed  imquiries 
upon  the  use  of  muck  have  been  received, 
and  will  answer  them  as  definite  as  we  can 
with  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  article  in  the  particular 
case  will  allow.  We  hope  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  transactions  of  our  State 
Agricultural  Society,  will  place  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  th.e  very  perfect  treatise 
of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson^  whose  researches 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  so 
thorough  in  disclosing  these  means  of  fer- 
tility which  are  everywhere  distributed 
throughout  our  borders. 

There  are  on  our  little  "homestead"  sev- 
eral beds  of  muck — amounting  in  quantity 
to  thousands  of  loads — from  which  we 
would  like  to  enrich  the  upland.  The 
boys  have  begun  to  dig  and  carry  it  into 
the  barnyard  to  be  composted  and  used 
next  Summer  on  corn  ground.  But  some 
of  our  neighbors  tell  us  that  unless  muck 
lies  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  years, 
its  cold  nature  and  its  acids  will  injure  a 
crop — of  corn  for  instance,  rather  than  im- 
prove it.  I  would  like  to  obtain  your  views, 
and  will  if  you  please  propose  several  ques- 
tions. 

1st.  On  what  kinds  of  soil,  clayey,  loa- 
my or  gravelly,  wet  or  dry,  will  muck  gen- 
erally have  the  best  effect  ? 

2d.  What  kinds  of  barn  manure  are 
most  suitable  for  composting  with  muck, 
and  in  what  proportions  should  ma.iure  be 
ad  led ? 

3d-.  Which  would  you  prefer,  lime,  ashes, 
or  plaster,  and  how  much  of  either  to  the 
load  to  mix  with  the  muck  to  promote  de- 
composition ? 

4th.  For  corn  ground  (sward  land) 
would  you  plow  in  the  muck  or  use  it  as  a 
top-dressing? 

5th.  Would  muck  uncomposted,  but 
thoroughly  pulverized,  do  much  good  on 
dry  upland  meadow  ? 

6th.  Would  raw  muck  directly  from/he 
swamp  be  of  any  use  or  injury  on  lanrd  to 
be  planted  or  sown  ? 

These  are  my  questions,  and  as  you  read 
them  I  fancy  you  will  say  to  once — 
"Why  all  these  questions    have    been    ur 
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and  answered  too  in  agricultural  books 
and  papers."  Very  likely,  and  perhaps 
in  "The  Homestead.'"  But  still  I  should 
prefer  to  get  your  views  in  black  and 
white." 

Though  our  pages  contain  so  much  on 
the  subject,  and  we  may  only  repeat  a 
thrice  told  tale,  yet  it  is  one  that  demands 
repetition  until  it  becomes  as  familiar  as 
"Household  Words,"  upon  every  farm  with- 
in our  borders.  Then  will  commence  in 
the  restoration  to  our  hills  of  those  elements 
of  fertility  which  have  been  so  long  collec- 
ting in  our  vallies. 

1st.  Muck  acts  as  a  direct  fertilizer,  af- 
fording food  to  plants,  as  an  amendment, 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  retain  and  con- 
vey to  the  land  other  manurial  substances. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  muck  de- 
pending in  great  part  upon  the  source 
whence  it  derived  its  origin,  whether  from 
the  collection  of  leaves  and  the  washing  in 
of  vegetable  matter  from  fertile  land,  or 
from  sphagnous  vegetation  saturated  with 
water,  controls  its  value  as  a  direct  fertili- 
zer. The  experiments  of  practical  men  in 
our  State,  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Johnson,  prove  that  some  beds  of 
muck  as  a  direct  fertilizer  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  barn-yard  manure.  Others  of  a 
different  origin  are  found  in  their  raw  state 
to  be  injurious  to  any  soils  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  from  the  presence  of  iron 
or  acids.  Muck  possesses  remarkable  hy- 
grometric  properties,  that  is  the  power  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air  which 
renders  it  particularly  desirable  as  an 
amendment  on  dry  sandy  or  gravely  lands. 
Not  only  is  their  ability  to  retain  moisture 
thus  increased,  but  also  to  retain  heat  du- 
ring the  night,  which  the  dark  color  cau- 
ses the  soil  more  readily  to  absorb.  An- 
other difficulty  with  these  soils  is  in  their 
inability  to  retain  the  ammonia  in  manure, 
and  favoring  the  too  rapid  decomposition 
of  its  vegetable  part,  thus  giving  them  the 
name  of  "hungry  soils."  Muck  not  on- 
ly acts  to  retaiu  this  ammonia,  but  furnish- 
es vegetable  matter  to  be  decomposed  as 
food  for  plants. 

2nd.  All  kinds  of  barn  manure  arc  pro- 
per for  composting  with  muck,  but  unless 


it  can  lie  several  months,  depending  upon 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  heat  devel- 
oped, little  advantage  will  be  gained  from 
thus  mixing  them,  except  that  the  dry 
muck  will  absorb  the  liquid  part,  and  re- 
tain it  like  any  other  absorbent.  If  it  is 
to  lio  and  ferment,  uur  opinion  is  that  a 
heap  formed  one  half  muck,  or  even  in 
greater  proportion,  will  be  found  as  valua- 
ble as  if  of  barn-yard  manure  alone.  Thus 
one  hog  will  saturate  ten  loads  of  muck 
under  cover,  so  that  each  load  will  be  as 
valuable  as  the  one  single  load  which 
would  be  made  in  open  yard  without  an 
absorbent.  It  is  one  thing  to  merely  sat- 
urate it  for  once,  and  quite  another  for  it 
to  keep  receiving  for  a  year  the  droppings 
of  the  swine,  allowing  the  water  to  evap- 
orate, but  holding  the  volatile  ammonia 
chemically,  and  the  soluble  salts  mechani- 
cally mingled  with  it. 

3d.  Lime  or  ashes  may  be  composted 
with  muck  to  favor  its  decomposition  ; 
(plaster  would  have  no  such  effect.).  With 
the  former  we  have  no  experience.  Of 
ashes  we  would  use  about  one  barrel  to  the 
cord  of  muck. 

4th.  The  question  of  plowing  in  manure 
is  unsettled — we  would  plow  in  fresh  ma- 
nure, but  harrow  in  that  which  was  fer- 
mented. We  should  prefer  to  harrow  in 
the  muck,  unless  it  be  thorougly  compos- 
ted, so  as  to  keep  it  near  the  surface  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  air. 

5th.  Fine  muck  like  the  mud  or  silt 
deposited  in  streams  is  a  good  top-dressing 
for  dry  grass  lands.  Yet  if  it  is  full  of  the 
seeds  of  coarse  grasses,  they  may  thus  be 
transferred  to  land  where  they  are  not  nat- 
urally found.  We  have  seen  such  results, 
and  we  should  experiment  with  caution. 

6th.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
different  qualities,  we  may  expect  muck  to 
present.  These  little  deposits  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  which  collect  in  all  our  hollows, 
give  promise  of  possessing  in  themselves 
much  value  as  fertilizers,  yet  the  testimo- 
ny in  regard  to  their  value  is  so  conflicting 
that  experiment  must  be  called  in  to  make 
the  decision.  It  is  true  that  much  help 
in  this  matter  may  be  derived  from  noti- 
cing the  natual  vegetation  which  clothes 
the  surface,  but  especially  the   kind  and 
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strength  of  that  which  is  developed  where- 
ever  draios  have  been  cut,  and  it  has  been 
thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  kinds  possess  such  strong 
antiseptic  qualities  as  to  resist  for  a  long 
time  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun's  heat, 
while  others  readily  crumble  to  powder, 
and  become  assimilated  with  the  soil  — 
Frost  assists  in  this  pulverization,  and  the 
air  will  render  innoxious  any  poisonous 
properties  that  may  exist.  We  prefer 
therefore  to  let  peat  lie  a  year  before  using, 
but  in  our  own  case  rarely  have  a  sufficient 
supply  got  out  to  allow  of  this  delay. 

Homestead. 


Surface  Grub  and  Other  Insects. 


Entomologists  are  too  apt  to  consider 
the  descriptions  of  insects  alone  as  their 
entire  province  ;  the  wiiter  of  the  follow- 
ing conducts  his  investigations  differently. 
He  not  only  points  out  the  scourge,  but 
observes  its  enemies  and  their  habits,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  remedies  We 
would  add  to  those  noted  below,  the  use 
of  the  Lime  and  Salt  Mixture,   which    we 

have  so  often  recommended.  A  slight 
dressing  of  this  mixture  often  does  away 
with  insects  which  seem  to  defy  all  other 
appliances. — [Ed. 

Observing  in  3ome  of  the  public  journals 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  the 
turnip  crop  is  likely  to  be  very  indifferent, 
and  inquiries  having  been  made,  and  in- 
formation solicited,  on  the  subject,  I  beg 
respectfully  to  offer  a  few  observations  ou 
the  matter  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper. 

From  the  description  of  the  failure  of 
the  crop,  I  have  no  deubt  that  the  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  a  grub, 
the  very  same  which  shears  off  young  plants 
of  many  kinds  of  vegetables  besides  the 
turnips.  Its  mischievous  operations  are 
performed  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  hence  its  name,  "surface  grub" 
— larva  ot  the  moth  Agrotis  segetum.  The 
present  season  ia  most  parts  of  the  country 
is  quite  congenial  to  its  habits,  as  it  always 
abounds  in  hot,  dry  summers.     Wet,  sea- 


sons, on  the  contrary,  are  unfavorable  for 
establishing  its  progeny,  and  so  keep  it  in 
check.  In  the  year  1818,  when  I  was 
writing  on  insects  injurious  to  vegetation 
generally,  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  grub  in  question  prevail- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  in  nearly  every 
part  of  England  the  turnip  trops  were  to- 
tally useless  :  for  even  those  which  escaped 
being  shorn  off  while  young  were  so  per- 
forated that  a  perfect  turnip  could  scarcely 
be  found  by  the  middle  of  autumn.  This 
little  wholesale  gormandising  grub  does 
not,  however,  confine  its  ravages  to  the 
turnip  crop  alone,  but  attacks  all  young 
crops  indiscrimately.  Gardeners  as  well 
as  farmers  will  find  their  young  crops  of 
lettuce,  parsley,  onions,  celery,  young  plants 
of  broccoli,  vanish  this  season  suddenly 
and  without  notice  as  it  were,  leaving  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  in  wonder 
and  astonishment.  The  parent  moth  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  June  and  July  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  vegetation  that  is  to  afford 
support  to  its  forthcoming  offspring,  which 
commence  feeding  the  moment  they  issue 
from  the  egg.  Its  general  habit  is  to  feed 
close  underneath  the  surface,  and  as  it 
seeks  its  food  underground,  great  plots 
will  often  be  cleared  quite  bare  without 
the  enemy  being  detected,  or  even  the 
cause  of  their  destruction  being  surmised; 
consequently,  the  blame  often  falls  most 
undeserved  upon  the  seedsman. 

The  grub  when  young  is  of  a  dingy  soot 
color,  but  when  full  grown  of  a  brown  or 
oak  color,  with  a  hard,  tough  skin  ;  it  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  aud 
the  thickness  of  a  moderate  size  goose-quill. 
It  is  not  so  large  as  the  common  cabbage 
grub,  (which  bores  into  and  feeds  upon 
the  heart  of  the  plants)  the  skin  of  which 
is  softer  than  the  grub  in  question,  and  of 
a  sooty  color.  The  "surface  grub"  will  be 
found  to  feed  till  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  about  which 
time  it  descends  a  few  inches  into  the  earth, 
where  it  remains  dormant  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  when  its  transformation 
commences,  and  it  issues  forth  a  perfect 
insect,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  brown  moth, 
generally  about  the  beginning  of  June. — 
Crops  on  a  small  scale  may  be  preserved 
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in  a  great  measure  by  searching   for    the 
grub  with  the  point  of  a  broad  knife  about 
an  inch  deep  for  two  or  three  inches  round 
the  infested  plant,  which  may    be   known 
by  the  plant  or  some  part  of  it  lying  on  the 
ground.     While  I  have  been  writing,  one 
of  my  men  has  been  going  over  a    row  of 
young  celery  plants,  twenty  yards  long,  in 
the  way  above  described,    and    killed  up- 
wards of  fifty  of  these  pests  in   about   fif- 
teen minutes.     To  point  out  a  method  for 
its  destruction  on  a  large    scale    would  al- 
most be  out   of  the  question  ;  but  I  well 
remember  that  in  1826  a  gentleman,  who 
had  a  large  extent   of  teazles,   secured    a 
pretty  fair  crop  by  taking  my  advice,  and 
employing  a  number  of   women  and  boys 
to  search  for  grubs  with  the  knife,    while 
crops  of   all  kinds    in  that    neighborhood 
failed.      It   is  now,    of  course,   generally 
known  that  the  rook  and  starling  are  most 
valuable  as  insectivorous  birds  ;  and  whe  i 
they  are  seen,  as  they  will  be  by  thousands, 
besieging  the    turnip    and    other  fields,  it 
must    be    remembered  that  it  is  not  to  in- 
jure the  growing  crops,  but  to  earry  off  this 
great  enemy    to    vegetation.     And  I  feel 
assured  that  on  this  account  the  agricultu- 
rist and  othera  will  excuse  me  if   I  advise 
them,  as   I    have   done  in    former   years, 
rather  to  protect  than  to  destroy  the  rook, 
and  to  remember  that,  when  we  see  whole 
fields  of   turnips,   rape,    mangold   wurzel, 
clover,  pasture   land,  &c,  blackened  over 
with  rooks  and  starlings,  sometimes  famil- 
iarly strutting   at   the  very  heels   of  the 
plow-boy  in   the  track   of   the   plow,  that 
they  are  doing  infinite  service  in   picking 
up  grubs,  caterpillars,  beet'es,   and    other 
destructive  insects.     Another  great  enemy 
to    the   turnip   and   cabbage   tribe  is  now 
prevailing  in   many  places,  and  doing  se- 
rious mischief,  viz.,  the  mealy  plant  louse, 
(Aphis  brassica.')     It  may  however  be  en- 
couraging to   know  that  the   larva  of  the 
Syrphidoe  family  is  already  at  war  with  it, 
and,  I   have   no   doubt,  will   shortly   free 
every   plant   infested   by  this   pesc.     This 
larva  is   very   soft    and   maggot-like,  of  a 
faint  buff  or  straw   color,  and  slightly  va- 
riegated ;     its    head    and    hind    parts   are 
acute,  and  its   whole   form  not  uniike  that 
a  leech  in   miniature.     It  lies  on   the 


leaf  amongst    its   prey  60  flat  and  motion" 
less  that  it  may  easily  be  overlooked.     The 
pareut  or  perfect   insect   of  some  of  this 
family  is  generally  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  bouse  fly.     The  body  is  a  light  yellow, 
with    annular   bands  of  black   or   brown  ; 
but  it   will   be   best  known   by  observing 
its  movements.      It   may   be   seen    in   hot 
days  steadily  hovering  for   a  few  minutes 
over  a  plant   or  flower,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance motionless,  then  darting  rapidly  and 
horizontally  right   and   left,  and   occasion- 
ally alighting  for  a  few  seconds  upon  some 
plant  or  flower,  no   doubt  for   the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  proper  place  to  establish   its 
progeny   amongst   some   species   of  aphia, 
where,  on   quitting   the   egg,  they  at  once 
commence  feeding,  and  when,   as  they  in- 
crease in  strength,  their  ravages  are  truly 
astonishing.     I  watched  the  movements  of 
one  the  other   day,  which   dispatched    five 
or  six  aphides  in  as  many  minutes.     Thus 
has  Providence,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  or- 
dained that  insects  as   well  as  larger  ani- 
mals should  prey  upon,  and   so  keep  each 
other  in  subjection. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
that  the  rook,  starling,  sparrow,  thrush, 
lark,  spink,  wbitethroat,  bluecap,  flycatch- 
er, and  many  other  birds,  are  always  on 
the  watch  for  the  various  grubs,  beetles, 
catepillars,  moths,  &c;  while  the  larva  of 
the  Syrphidoe  family  and  the  larva  of  the 
lady-bird  (Coccinella)  keep  in  subjection 
the   numerous   species   of  aphia   or  plant 

louse. — Joshua  Major,  in  Field. 

• 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — This  plant  has  so 
well  established  its  value,  that  no  one  who 
has  a  cow  or  a  hog  to  feed  can  be  without  a 
srmtll  crop  of  it,  even  if  he  does  not  care  to 
make  syrup  and  sugar.     For  hogs  it   is  in- 
valuable, being  fit  for  use  when  the  heat  and 
j  drought  has  dried  up  the  grass,  and  when  it 
is  desirable  they  should  be  abundantly  sup- 
j  plied  with  food.     In  poiot  of  economy,  there 
1  is  no  source  of  supply  to  compare  with   the 
Sorghum,     It  is  equally  valuable  either  as 
i  summer  or  winter  food   for  cows.     The  seed 
I  should  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  v. 
j  May,  and  we  only  remind  you  of  it,  that  ii 
[  your  allotment  of  crops,  you  may  make  pro- 
I  vision  for  it. 
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From,  the  Working  Farmer. 
Rotation  of  Crops. 

There  is  no  subject  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  agriculture,  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  than  a  judicious  rota- 
tiou  of  crops.  It  is  one  that  every  farmer 
should  be  familiar  with  in  order  to  perform 
his  work  profitably,  as  his  sole  object  in  cul- 
tivating the  soil  is  to  raise  the  largest  crop 
at  the  least  expese,  and  keep  his  land  in  a 
good  state  of  fertility. 

The  farmers  of  the  present  day  have  the 
most  fatiguing  and  laborious  occupation 
pursued  by  any  other  class  of  men;  the 
prevalent  idea  being,  that  to  make  money 
at  farming,  the  cultivator  must  work  from 
daylight  to  darknight,  a  drudge  from  year 
to  year,  and  after  all  his  physical  exertion 
accumulates  wealth  slowly.  The  merchant 
and  mechanic  devotes  only  half  that  time 
to  their  vocations,  and  still  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  grow  rich  more  rapidly  than 
the  farmer. 

It  is  evident  that  in  farming  by  the  old 
routine  there  is  too  much  physical  and  not 
enough  of  mental  exertion. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  disseminated  through  the  different  ag- 
ricultural journals  of  the  country,  on  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  yet  we  meet  nu- 
merous instances  among  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  who  have  not  awakened  from  their 
hereditary  slumbers  to  realize  the  benefit 
arising  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
above  heading,  or  Science  as  applied  to  Ag- 
riculture. 

To  understand  the  subject,  it  necessarily 
requires  the  farmer  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  substances  which  compose  the 
soil,  air  and  water,  as  they  are  the  great 
agents  by  which  he  is  to  perform  his  labor. 
It  is  also  the  farmer's  duty  to  be  familiar 
with  the  influences  that  those  agents  exert 
on  vegetation  separately  and  in  connection. 
By  close  observation,  experimenting,  etc., 
farmers  would  add  to  their  wealth,  increase 
their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  be  well  paid 
for  the  trifling  outlay  in  acquiring  such  in- 
formation. 

The  theories  on  which  a  rotation  or 
change  of  crops  are  based,  are  numerous ; 
time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  relate 


in  detail.  They  may  be  resolved  under 
two  heads — the  root  excretia  theory,  as 
first  observed  by  Brugman,  and  more  re- 
cently fully  treated  by  M.  Candolle,  on 
which  he  bases  a  rotation  of  crops;  he 
having  asserted  that  plants  exude  from  their 
radicles,  substances  that  proved  poisonous 
to  their  kind,  which  he  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish was  the  reason  why  one  species  of 
plants  could  not  be  grown  profitably  in 
succession.  The  next  theory,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  most  plausible  one,  came  from 
Liebig.  Heassertel  and  proved  by  anal- 
ysis, that  the  same  sp,  "ies  of  plants  extrac- 
ted from  the  soil  the  s  ;ne  class  of  soluble 
inorganic  ingredients,  c  nsequently  to  pro- 
cure large  crops  yearly  with  moderate  ex- 
pense, it  was  necessary  to  have  a  succession 
of  crops,  so  that  their  mineral  constituents 
might  differ  as  much  as  possible. 

As  to  the  first  theory,  we  are  aware  that 
certain  crops  cannot  be  repro  .uoed  the  se- 
cond year,  although  the  soil  maj,  be  replete 
in  soluble  inorganic  substances.  Such  is 
the  case  with  cabbage  on  most  land.  This 
crop  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter,  and  if  such  be  applied 
to  another  species  of  plants,  it  will  act  as 
a  stimulant,  while  it  will  destroy  a  growing 
cabbage.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all 
crops.  I  have  known  corn,  wheat  and 
other  crops,  to  be  grown  uninterruptedly 
for  several  years;  thus  in  many  of  our 
Western  States  corn  has  been  grown  15  to 
20  years  without  a  change,  and  no  addition 
of  manure. 

The  Liebig  theory  is  thought  to  be  the 
true  basis  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  agricultural  writers  of  the  day, 
and  on  the  system  laid  down  by  Liebig,  all 
modern  renovation  of  the  soil  is  made.  In 
many  of  the  wheat-growing  states  that  with- 
in the  past  twenty  years  the  average  crop 
per  acre  has  fallen  off  to  one-half,  and  on 
such  land  by  applying  the  constituents  that 
are  found  missing,  by  analysis  of  the  soil, 
(if  the  constituents  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
assimilated  by  the  plants,)  the  crop  in  most 
cases  is  doubled  the  first  year.  If  such  is 
the  case  with  the  larger  number  of  crops 
grown  by  farmers  and  gardeners,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Liebig  theory  is 
founded  on  a  true   basis.     The   question 
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now  arises,  can  wheat,  frr  instance,  be 
irown  without  a  change,  if  its  requirements 
'■e  supplied  by  the  soil  yearly  ?  We  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  but  not  with  as  great 
profit  as  by  haviDg  a  proper  change  of  crops, 
or  such  that  by  analysis  the  mineral  con- 
stituents differ  as  much  as  possible.  The 
following  is  the  system  adapted  by  M. 
Boussingault  on  his  farm  at  Bechelbronn 
for  many  years.  He  says  :  "From  a  well 
managed  farm,  where  for  a  series  of  years 
an  invariable  system  of  culture  has  been 
steadily  pursued,  we  must  look  for  data. — 
This  I  have  done  as  regards  Bechelbronn, 
determining  by  analysis  the  composition  of 
the  manures  and  crops,  and  also  of  the 
more  ordinarj  kinds  of  fodder  or  food.  — 
For  a  long  time  a  five  years'  rotation  has 
been  there  adapted  in  the  following  order  : 

1st  year — Potatoes  or  beet-root  manured. 

2d  year — Wheat  sown  the  autumn  of  the 
first  year,  clover  interposed  iD  the  spring. 

3d  year — Trefoil  (clover)  two  crops  ;  the 
third  crop  plowed  in  or  smothered. 

4th  year — Wheat  on  the  clover-break,  tur- 
nips after  the  wheat. 

5th  year — Oats. 

"The  crop  of  oats  which  ends  the  rota- 
tion is  generally  scanty.  The  soil  is  then 
brought  back  to  the  point  of  fertility  which 
it  had  before  being  dunged;  and  it  is  known 
by  experience  that  it  will  not  now  yield  a 
crop  of  any  value." 

This  rotation  may  be  a  good  one,  yet  we 
cannot  but  believe  if  there  was  an  outlay 
for  a  special  fertilizer  for  the  oat  crop,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  investment,  and  it 
would  compensate  the  owner  fully,  by  yield- 
ing a  larger  crop,  besides  the  land  would 
be  in  better  condition  to  commence  with 
potatoes  or  beet-root.  I  once  heard  a  far- 
mer say  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  poor 
team  of  horses,  and  I  think  the  saying  is 
equally  applicable  in  keeping  a  poor  farm. 
The  expense  of  keeping  a  poor  farm  is 
much  larger  than  the  keeping  of  a  farm 
that  is  in  good  heart,  and  I  am  certain  the 
profit  of  the  latter  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  former. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  same 
piece  of  land  is  cropped  year  after  year 
without  thinking  of  a  change,  or  applying 
the  substances  that  arc  carried  away  by 
each  crop,  until  the  soil  refuses  to  produce 


the  crop,  its  storehouse  being  exhausted  of 
the  soluble  ingredients  that  build  up  the 
plants.  The  farmer  then  resorts  to  sum- 
mer fallow,  as  time  and  other,  agencies  are 
necessary  to  develop  the  hidden  treasure 
in  the  soil  to  he  fit  food  for  plants.  This 
practice  causes  the  land  to  be  useless  one 
year,  and  so  much  lost,  while  by  a  judicious 
rotation  this  loss  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

As  the  spring  is  fast  approaching,  I 
will  simply  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
a  change  of  crops  on  the  different  lots  of 
ground,  and  that  such  a  change  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  substances  that  have 
been  carried  away  by  previous  crops,  so 
that  in  applying  manure  the  requisite  quan- 
tity need  only  be  given  to  mature  the  crop. 
I  will  here  state  that  much  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  manure,  especially  barn- 
yard dung.  For  instance,  one  load  of  well 
decomposed  manure  with  the  ammonia  re- 
tained, will  fertilize  more  plants  the  first 
year,  than  three  loads  of  fresh  dung,  al- 
though the  plant-food  in  both  are  nearly 
equal  as  to  quantity.  In  the  well  decom- 
posed manure  the  ingredients  are  ready  to 
be  assimulated  by  plants,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fresh  manure  has  to  go 
through  a  slow  decomposition  iu  the  soil 
before  its  constituents  can  bo  appropriated 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  food,  and  by 
this  means  plants  often  suffer  in  the  early 
stage  of  development  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soluble  matter.  Taking  Bous- 
singault's  theory,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  subject.  In  refer- 
ence to  it  he  says  :  "A  plant  stunted  in 
the  early  part  of  its  growth  will  not  come 
to  perfect  maturity.1' 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
vegetable  physiology  may  be  as  necessary 
to  aD  accomplished  farmer,  as  animal  ana- 
tomy is  at  the  present,  day  to  those  who 
practice  medicine.  Then  will  the  farmer 
claim  and  maintaiu  his  true  position  among 
men,  and  pursue  his  vocation  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  farmer  then  may  fill  the 
capacity  of  physician  on  his  own  farm, 
having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  potash,  lime,  phosphates, 
etc.,  each  crop  requires,  the  best  and 
cheapest  means  of  supplying  the   missing 
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substances  to  the  soil,  the  proper  nutriment  I 
necessary  to  retaiu  the  vigor  and    health 
fulness  of  plants,  from  the  bursting  of  the 
bud  to  the  falling  of  the  leaf ;  for  it.  is  be 
lieved    by    many    scientific    and    practical 
men,  and  I  believe  truly,    that  a    plant   to 
produce  the   largest   result    must    not  be 
stunted  in  any  stage  of  its  growth. 

P.  T.  QUINN. 


Tobacco  Seed. 


If  any  portion  of  your  tobacco  beds  re- 
main unsown,  let  them  be  prepared  and 
sown  at  the  earliest  time  you  can  find  the 
ground  in  order.  Those  which  have  been 
sown  early  should  be  trodden  and  packed 
again  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. — 
If  you  have  ever  had  a  cow  to  walk  across  a 
bed  after  sowing,  you  have  probably  observed 
that  the  first  plants  that  make  their  appear- 
anceare  in  the  prints  of  herfoot.  Take  the  hint 
and  you  may  profit  by  it.  In  an  ordinary 
season,  the  plants  in  early  sown  beds  will 
make  their  appearance  about  the  last  week 
of  March.  About  that  time  give  a  slight 
dressing  of  guano,  and  repeat  every  ten 
days,  to  force  the  plants  on  rapidly,  out  of 
reach  of  the  fly — this  is  their  surest  protec- 
tion. 

HANDLING    TOBACCO. 

The  stripping  of  the  crop  has  been  nearly 
finished,  perhaps,  during  the  very  rainy 
winter.  Tobacco  in  the  bulks  will  require 
careful  looking  after,  as  the  spring  comes  on. 
It  is  liable  to  heat  and  to  mould,  and  acquire 
a  bad  smell,  which  it  will  not  get  rid  of  by 
any  after  care.  Examine  the  bulks  fre- 
quently,  and   whenever  there    is  the  least 

warmth,  and,  indeed,  whenever  you  find  that 
it  is  getting  into  high  condition,  that  is  get- 
ting soft  in  the  bulk,  it  should  be,  at  once, 
shaken  out  and  hung  up  for  a  thorough  dry- 
ing, or  shifted  into  a  new  bulk.  The  most 
expeditious  and  effective  way  of  getting  the 
crop  into  ""condition,"  is  to  hang  it  up  and 
suffer  it  to  be  well  dried,  and  then  take  the 
opportunity  when  it  softens  sufficiently  for 
safe  handling,  but  before  the  heads  get  soft, 
to  put  it  into  a  large  bulk  and  cover  with 
'obacco  sticks  and  heavy  weights,  until  you 
j  ready  to  pack. 


TOBACCO    STALKS. 

Bear  in  mind  the  value  of  your  stalks,  and 
keep  them  entirely  from  the  weather.  We 
made  last  year  a  better  crop  of  potatoes,  ma- 
nured exclusively  with  tobacco  stalks,  than 
we  have  ever  made  with  a  free  use  of  guano. 
The  stalks  from  four  acres  will  manure  one 
acre,  abundantly. — American  Farmer. 


Spirit  of  Emigration. 

We    think  we  have    discovered    in  North 

Carolina  for  the  past  two  years  a  greater 
disposition  to  emigrate  to  the  South  and 
West,  than  we  had  seen  before  for  fifteen 
years.  And  it  is  to  be  the  more  lamented, 
that  the  largest  number  of  emigrants  have 
been  from  the  more  enterprising  and  sub- 
stantial portion  of  community.  Poor  people, 
not  forgetting  the  history  of  the  past,  have 
wisely  concluded  to  remain  in  the  Old  North 
State.  Here  they  may  better  their  fortunes 
if  they  will,  more  easily  and  certainly  than 
in  a  new  country.  But  those  who  have  gone 
have  not  only  carried  off  their  cash,  but  large 
numbers  of  negroes,  whose  labor  is  more 
needed  in  North  Carolina  to  develope  her 
resources  than  they  are  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Now  is  there  any  necessity  for  this  emi- 
gration ?  We  believe  not:  and  more  than 
one  half  of  those  who  have  gone,  will  see  it 
when  it  is  too  late,  and  will  deeply  regret  it. 
Many  have  gone  upon  the  plea  that  lands  are 
cheaper  and  more  productive.  This  is  only 
true  in  part.  Most  of  the  rich  lands  of  North 
Carolina  have  never  been  touched,  and  in 
many  sections,  lands  are  as  cheap  as  can  be 
desired.  But  admitting  that  the  lands  are 
cheaper  and  more  productive,  yet  the  general 
improvement  which  is  going  on  in  North 
Carolina,  the  advance  in  agricultural  science 
— the  increasing  facilities  for  the  education 
of  our  children — the  accessibility  of  markets 
— the  improved  state  of  society,  and  the  ease 
with  which  every  comfort  and  luxury  can  be 
obtained,  are  considerations  which  outweigh 
all  the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  from  the 
cheapness  and  productiveness  of  western 
lands.  Our  lands  too  can  be  made  to  equal 
any  in  the  world.  The  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  improved  and  the  abundance  of  the 
material  for  improvement,  are  known  to  ev- 
ery intelligent  plantor  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
Meet  with  a  man  who  left  this  •  country  25 
years  ago  for  the  West.  He  has  returned  to 
see  once  more  the  remnant  which  time  has 
left  of  a  once  large  family,  and  for  the  last 
time  to  visit  the  graves  of  his  parent.  What 
is  his  testimony  ?     He  expresses  the  greatest 
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surprise  at  the  improvement  of  the  country 
— in  farming,  bnilding  and  every  source  of 
comfort;  and  he  will  tell  you  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  this,  he  would  never  have  left 
the  home  of  his  childhood. 

The  most  unpatriotic,  selfish  and  unwise 
reason,  which  is  now  rendered  bj  some  for 
leaving  North  Carolina,  is  the  "high  taxa- 
tion." Any  respectable  man  should  blush 
to  render  such  a  reason.  Why  are  taxes  so 
high  ?  Are  they  not  so  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farming  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  State  ?  Does  not  the  building  of  Rail- 
Roads  in  the  State,  which  has  caused  the 
high  taxes,  increase  the  value  of  every  spe- 
cies of  property  ?  But  for  this,  hundreds 
would  never  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
lands.  But  now  that  Rail-Roads  have  made 
their  lands  valuable,  they  sell  them  in  order 
to  go  off  to  other  States,  to  avoid  high  taxes. 
But  they  "jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire."  What  must  be  the  taxes  in  the 
South  and  West  when  their  splendid  schemes 
of  improvement  are  carried  out  ?  North 
Carolina  taxation  will  be  but  as  a  drop  from 
the  bucket  compared  to  it. 

Washington  Dispatch. 

Virtues  of  Milk. 

It  is  a  most  perfect  diet.  Nothing  like  it 
— it  contains  curd,  which  is  necessasy  for 
the  developement  and  formation  of  muscle — 
butter  for  the  production  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fat ;  sugar  to  feed  the  respiration, 
and  thereby  add  warmth  to  the  body  ;  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  per- 
oxyde  of  iron,  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
soda,  with  the  free  soda,  required  to  give  so- 
lidity and  strength  to  the  bone,  together  with 
the  saline  particles  so  essentially  necessary 
for  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  contains  lac- 
tic acid,  or  the  acid  of  milk,  which,  chemists 
inform  us,  is  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  so 
requisite  for  the  proper  dissolving  of  our 
food  in  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  obvi- 
ous that  milk  should  be  chemically  correct 
m  all  its  constituents  and  should  not  be  neu- 
tralized by  adulteration.  "It  is,"  Dr.  Prout 
properly  states,  "the  true  types  of  food." — 
How  necessary,  therefore,  it  is  that  it  should 
be  pure  ;  otherwise  this  wonderful  and  wise 

provision  of  Providence  would  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing. — Louisville  Weekly 
Journal. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
On  Making  Sweet  Potato  Beds. 

Messrs.  Editors: — According  to  your  re- 
quest, ana  my  promise,  to  give  you  the  mode 
of  cultivating  sweet  potatoes  in  our  section, 
I  now  proceed  to  give  you  our  manner  of 
making  hot  beds,  and  their  after  manage- 
ment. 

We  lay  off  the  place  intended  for  the  bed 
six   feet  wide,  running  in  length  east  and 
west ;  this   wo   plough    up  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  inches,  and   throw   out  the  dirt  on 
each  side  of  the  intended   bed,  which  leaves 
a    trench   six  feel  wide    and  one  foot  deep, 
which  we  fill  up  with  leaves  from  the  woods, 
corn   stalks,  or   wheat    straw ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  much  the  best,  especially  if  they 
have  been  previously  trodden   a  little  by  the 
cattle.     This  straw,  (or  whatever  is  used)  we 
have  well  trodden   down   and  put  upon  the 
top  of   it  fresh    stable  manure,   about    six 
inches  thick,  which  must  also  be  well  trodden 
down,  and  packed  with   the  back  of  a  hoe, 
the   operator  walking   backwards  upon  the 
manure  at  the  time,  so  as  to  leave  it  level. — 
The  sides  are  next  straightened  up  to  their 
proper  width,  (six  feet)  and  dirt  put  up  and 
packed  against  them  as  high  as  the  manure. 
We  then  put  on  the  top  of  the  manure  about 
two  inches  of  good  woods  mould,  which  after 
being  levelled,  is  ready  for  the  slips  which 
we   place   cross-wise  of  the  bed,  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  cover  with  fine  woods  mould 
j  about  an  inch  in  depth.     We  usually  have 
fine  straw,  (which  is  best  as  it  lays  closer) 
upon  each  side  of  the  bed,  with  which  we 
covQr  up  the  bed  every  night,  or  on  the  ap- 
proach  of   rain,   which  is  necessary  to  be 
kept  off  until  the  slips  have   sprouted  well. 
After  the  slips  have  sprouted  well  and  make 
their  appearance  above  the  covering,  we  add 
another  inch  of  mould,  and  when  they  make 
their  appearance  through   the   second  cover- 
ing, we  add  one  inch  more  of  mould,  which 
is  deep  enough  to  draw  the  sprouts  well  and 
make  them  root  well.     We  do  not  cover  the 
bed  with  straw  after   the  fifteenth  of  April, 
unless    there    is  indication  of  frost  or   of  a 
heavy  rain.     Some  persons  do   not  put  as 
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much  dirt  upon  their  stable  manure  an  I  have 
stated  above,  and  some  merely  cover  the  ma- 
nure; yet,  I  (and  many  others)  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  as  much  as  two  inches,  ior 
if  it  happens  to  be  dry  during  the  spring, 
the  slips  being  so  near  the  manure,  the 
sprouts  will  suffer  very  much  ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  very  dry  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June.  Some  other  persons  cover 
their  slips  when  they  put  them  in  the  bed,  as 
deep  as  they  intend  them  afterwards.  That 
will  do  very  well  if  the  bed  is  a  hot  one  and 
the  season  a  dry  one,  but  will  not  do  if  it  is 
wet ;  for  if  wet  and  cold  they  get  no  warmth 
from  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  they  will 
rot.  I  lost  about  sixty  bushels  one  year,  by 
covering  them  deep  when  I  put  them  out, 
and  would  have  lost  all  the  bed,  if  I  nad 
not  raked  off  the  dirt  so  that  the  slips  could 
get  the  sun.  We  sometimes  use  rotten  po- 
tatoes in  making  hot  beds.  The  manner  we 
use  them  is,  to  spread  them  upon  the  straw, 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  instead  of  using 
six  inches  of  stable  manure,  we  only  use  an 
inch  or  so,  and  sometimes  we  do  not  use  any 
stable  manure.  The  hottest  bed  I  ever  had, 
was  made  of  wheat  straw,  trampled  a  little 
by  the  cattle,  with  about  two  inches  of  rotten 
potatoes  spread  upon  the  top  of  it.  In  using 
rotten  potatoes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
either  put  more  dirt  on  before  putting  down 
the  slips,  or  put  some  straw  or  manure  be- 
tween the  rotten  potatoes  and  the  slips,  or 
else  the  slips  might  rot. 

I  have  used  Peruvian  Guano  upon  my  po- 
tato bed  with  very  good  effect,  in  making  the 
sprouts  grow  rapidly.  In  my  first  experi- 
ment I  applied  it  at  the  rates,  (I  suppose)  of 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  applied  it 
previous  to  giving  the  bed  the  third  covering, 
which  forced  the  sprouts  more  rapidly  than 
I  anticipted.  I  have  applied  it  also  just  be- 
fore a  rain,  directly  upon  the  sprouts,  after 
they  had  received  their  last  covering  of  dirt, 
with  as  good  effect  as  in  the  first  case. 

I  have,  at  your  request,  thrown  together  a 
few  ideas  upon  the  making  of  hot  beds,  with 
us,  and  shall  continue  the  subject  of  sweet 
potato  cultivation,  as  practiced  in  this  sec- 
tion, if  you  think  them  worth  the  space  they 
occupy — wishing,  however,  that  some  more 
experienced  and  skilful  cultivater  had  been 
called  on  for  this  communication. 
I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

W.  D.  WEST. 

Elizabeth  City  Co.,  Va. 

P.  S. — The  reason  we  lay  off  the  beds  to 
run  in  length  east  and  west  is,  that  they  may 
be  sheltered  in  the  north  by  bushes,  if  the 
place  selected  was  not  protected  by  the  woods 
on  the  north. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 
Tobacco— the  Life  and  Soul  of  Virginia 
Husbandry — as  is  demonstrated  by  tha 
present  rapid  improvement  of  the  lands  in 
the  tobacco-growing  regions  of  the  State, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  plan- 
ters  theviselves. 

I  was  surprised  to  see,  in  a  late  No.  of  the 
"  Southern  Planter,"  an  attack  upon  this 
venerable  weed,  in  honor  of  which  I  presume, 
Mr.  Editor,  the  name  of  your  paper  was  giv- 
en. It  is  true,  we  often  see  in  Northern  Ag- 
ricultual  journals,  and  occasionally  in  essays 
of  those  across  the  waters,  the  gullied  hill'- 
sides,  and  the  barren  fields  of  our  once  fer- 
tile State,  paraded  as  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  Tobacco  culture  ;  but  we  as  often  see 
the  same  allusions  made  to  prove  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  slave  labor.  I  suppose  that 
these  barren  fields  were  once  rich — but  when  ? 
I  am  now  muster-free,  but  my  earliest  recol- 
lections reach  not  back  to  that  period.  Even 
now.  in  many  sections  of  our  State,  we  are 
still  moving  the  original  forest,  and  but  little 
of  it,  comparatively,  can  be  called  really  fer- 
tile ;  I  mean,  of  the  lands  in  the  proper  To- 
bacco region.  But,  sir,  if  we  wish  to  raise 
an  exuberant  crop  of  anything,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  or  grass  ;  nay,  if  we  wish  to  prepare  a 
piece  of  land  for  an  orchard  or  a  garden, 
what  is  the  best  of  prepaiatory  courses  ?  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  who  ever 
tried  it  will  deny  that  the  proper  culture  of 
Tobacco  on  the  land  is  that  course.  Kemem- 
ber  that  the  proper  culture  implies,  and 
therefore  necessarily  embraces,  proper  ma- 
nuring. It  stands  the  high-pressure  system 
of  manuring  better  than  any  other  crop,  and 
upon  that  system  pays  better.  Bad  husban- 
dry in  general,  indeed  a  total  want  of  hus- 
bandry, has  been  Old  Virginia,  and  there  is 
vast  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect 
still.  But  wherever  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  infusing  itself  now,  the  value  of  the 
Tobacco  crop,  as  an  aid  to  this  great  and 
good  work,  is  beginning  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. A  barren  old  field  (if  of  at  all  favor- 
able texture  of  soil)  may  be  taken  up  and 
prepared  for  Tobacco  by  spreading  a  coat 
of  leaves  and  plowing  them  in,  in  the  Fall, 
and  by  an  addition  of  300ft>s.  of  guano  to 
the  acre,  and  150  of  plaster  in  the   Spring, 
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and  a  further  dressing  of  lOOIbs.  of  guano 
and  50  of  plaster  in  the  course  of  cultivation.  , 
Here  is  an  average  cost  of  $16  00  to  the  acre 
in  foreign  manures.  Two  acres  and  a  half 
to  the  hand,  or  10,000  hills,  is  a  moderate 
crop  when  the  wheat  does  not  exceed  five 
acres  to  the  hand.  So  the  cost  of  manures 
would  be  $40  00  for  Tobacco,  to  each  hand, 
if  we  rely  on  guano.  Now  for  the  product. 
With  such  manurings  and  ordinary  seasons, 
we  may  fairly  calculate  on  each  five  plants 
yielding  a  pound  nett,  or  2,0001bs.  of  Tobac- 
co to  10,000  hills.  This  at  the  present  rates  ' 
for  such  a  crop,  would  yield  $240  00,  a  sum 
that  would  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  hand  $150, 
hi3  board  and  clothing  $50  00,  and  the  im- 
provement of  2J  acres  of  barren  land  $40  00.  j 
You  ask,  is  this  all  that  Tobacco  culture  can  j 
do?  Just  to  clear  expenses?  I  reply  by  j 
asking:  Where  is  the  corn,  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  oats,  and  the  numerous  other  things, 
cultivated  by  the  farm  hand — all  together  oc- 
cupying more  than  twice  the  amount  of  time 
employed  in  raising  and  fitting  for  mar- 
ket these  2,000ibs.  of  Tobacco  ?  Deducting 
from  the  whole  of  this  only  the  cost  of  coop- 
erage, transportation  and  sales,  and  also  the 
feeding  of  a  horse  and  rent  of  the  land,  all 
the  balance  is  nett  proceed  of  the  slave's 
labor. 

I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  other  crops. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  wheat,  oat,  and 
corn  land  on  the  farm  is  no  better  than  that 
taken  up  for  Tobacco — a  gloomy  prospect 
for  a  man  that  seeks  to  make  his  bread,  more 
especially  if  he  delights  in  a  sleek  horse  or  a 
fat  hog,  or  milk  and  butter.  One  hand  in 
such  land,  with  2J  acres  of  Tobacco,  may  cul- 
tivate 5  of  corn,  5  of  wheat,  and  5  of  oats. — 
One  horse,  2  head  of  cattle,  4  of  sheep,  and 
4  of  swine,  would  be  ample  stock  to  the  hand 
— much  more  than  enough  if  the  owner  and 
family,  white  and  black,  are  not  living  on 
the  land.  Without  consuming  more  labor 
than  it  i8  worth,  this  head  of  stock  could 
barely  give  5  acres  of  land  a  light  dressing 
of  munuro.  Let  that  be  applied  to  the  corn, 
and  it  might  secure  4  barrels  to  the  acre,  or 
$80  00  worth  of  corn.  Now  we  will  allow 
for  the  wheat  the  same  expenditure  that  was 
given  per  acre  for  the  Tobacco,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  admitted  that  the  average  of 
20  bushels  yield  to  the  acre  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance— which  pays  only  100  bushels  on  the  5 
acres,  or  $140  00  gross.  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  an  equal  value 
of  wheat  is  about  double  that  of  Tobacco — 
not  to  mention  the  extra  hires  in  the  harvest- 
field  and  the  cost  of  machining.  It  is  hard- 
ly necassary  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  oat 
crop,  for  it  is  confessedly  less  renumerating 


than  any  crop  we  cultivate.  I  neglected  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  manures  purchased  for 
the  wheat,  $16  00  per  acre,  or  $80  00  on 
the  5  acres,  which  at  one  dash  takes  off  more 
than  half  the  gross  yield,  and  leaves  us  only 
$60  00  from  5  acres  in  wheat,  against  $200 
from  2£  acres  in  tobacco.  I  allow  20  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  wheat  on  the  same  land  on 
which  I  allow  only  800ft>s.  of  Tobacco  to  the 
acre.  I  allow  $1  40  a  bushel  for  the  wheat, 
and  $12  00  a  hundred  weight  for  Tobacco. 

Now,  in  what  condition  do  the  two  crops 
leave  the  land  ?  After  wheat,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  cultivated  crop  succeeds 
well ;  but  clover  and  other  grasses  may  fol- 
low, and  doubtless,  in  this  case,  would  with 
great  luxuriance,  and  we  might  regard  the 
land  as  improved.  How  stands  the  case 
with  the  tobacco  land  ?  It  is  ready  for  any- 
thing. Without  a  practical  manure,  it  will 
yield  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  follow- 
ed by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  clover.  Or  if  the 
process  of  the  previous  year  be  repeated,  it 
will  yield  2,500tt>s.  instead  of  2,000fts.  of 
Tobacco.  It  will  yield  from  20  to  25  or  30 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  In  a  word,  it  is 
left  in  the  finest  heart  and  tilth,  to  be  used 
in  any  way  that  suits  the  planter. 

One  word  as  to  the  rational  of  all  this. — 
Tobacco  is  the  broadcast  of  broad-leaved  pod 
plants,  and  therefore  feed  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere than  any  plant  we  cultivate.  It 
draws  from  the  soil  less  of  the  phosphates 
even  when  it  is  allowed  to  seed.  See  Lie- 
big's  Analysis.  We  take  from  the  land  noth- 
ing but  the  leaf;  the  stalk  and  the  root  are 
both  kept  on  the  land,  and  not  more  than 
one  plant  in  five  thousand  is  ever  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  It  is  an  exhauster  of  potash,  but 
of  nothing  else.  Long  hence  may  the  time 
be  when  Old  Virginia  shall  cease  to  grow 
Tobacco.  If  the  views  presented  bo  correct, 
and  I  think  they  are,  how  else  can  we  afford 
to  improve  our  exhausted  lands  but  by  the 
culture  of  Tobacco,  which  not  only  leaves 
the  land  in  the  best  condition  of  any  cultiva- 
ted, but  at  the  same  time  yields  incompara- 
bly the  largest  revenue  for  purchasing  the 
manures  necessary  for  extending  our  im- 
provement. Some  speak  of  the  valuable 
timber  wasted  in  burning  plant  patches  and 
firing  the  Tobacco.  Why,  sir,  Spring  before 
last,  which  was  a  most  difficult  season,  I 
raised  an  excellent  patch  on  pine  old  field, 
burnt  with  old  field  pine  ;  and  this  present 
year  I  have  fired  exclusively  with  coal  made 
of  old  field  pine,  except  one  day's  drying  in 
one  barn.  The  time  occupied  in  managing 
the  crop  is  spoken  of.  Very  good,  the  results 
show  that  all  of  it  is  time  very  well  and  pro- 
fitably occupied.  NICOT. 
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From  the  SoxitJiern  Plamter. 
A  Hint  to  Farmers. 


Mr.   Editor — I  hope    your  expectations 
have  been  realized  in  relation  t<?  the   success 
and  spread  of  the  Planter.     It  is  at  all  times 
to  mo  an  acceptable  and   interesting  paper, 
but  whenever  I  get  through  with  a  number, 
I  can  but  regret  that  out  of  the  number  of 
intelligent  and  really  practical  farmers  we 
have  in  the  good  old  state,  that   so  few  will 
take  pen  in  hand  and  commit  to   paper  their 
experience  in  growing  various   crops — their 
success  in  the  use  of  fertilizers — such  as  gu- 
ano, phosphates,  salt,  plaster,  lime.     Those 
who  have  used,  or  wish  to  use,  lime  on  the 
clay  lands  of  the  Valley  would,    I  know, 
from  my  own  wishes,  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  those  that  are  ahead  of  them.    How 
much  satisfaction  would  be  given  if  every 
farmer  in  Virginia,    who  has   subsoiled  his 
lands,  would  state  how  many  years  he  had 
used  a  subsoil  plow,  and  whose  patent  he 
used — how  deep  he  averaged  with  a  surface 
and  subsoil  plow,  and  also  whether  or  not 
he  had  found  wheat  and  clover  to  withstand 
the  frost  of  winter  better  where  the  land  had 
been  subsoiled  a  year  or  two  previous. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  State  So- 
ciety to  offer  a  $50  or  $100  premium  for  the 
greatest  number  of  acres ,  plowed  and  sub- 
soiled  to  an  average  depth  of  15  or  18  inches 
in  one  season  for  a  corn  crop.  Also  $25  if  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  10  or  20 
barrels  more  eorn  can  be  raised  on  10  acres 
of  land  plowed  and  subsoiled,  plowed  15  or 
18  inches  deep — than  similarly  cultivated 
without  being  subsoiled.  Such  offers  would 
stimulate  farmers,  cause  them  to  refleet,  to 
read,  and  to  experiment  for  their  own  satis- 
faction for  a  succession  of  seasons. 

A  word  about  Heaping  Machines  and  Fam- 
ily Sewing  Machines.  There  are  nearly  100 
different  kinds  of  reaping  and  mowing  ma* 
chines  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States, 
and  half  that  number  of  family  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  each  one  proves  by  legal  author- 
ity that  it  is  better  than  all  the  rest. 


In  1853  I  purchased  a  McCormick  lloaper 
at  $100.     Since  then  I  have  become  familiar 
with  many  different  patents,   and  with  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  prefer  W.  A.  Woods' 
make  of  Manny's   Reaper   and  Mower,   be- 
cause I  have  found  it  simple   and  durable, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the   far- 
mer than  any  of  the  others.     I  have  frequent- 
ly within  the  past  three  years  examined  the 
different  sewing  machines  in  the   Patent  Of- 
fice— also  those    in  use  in    Washington. — 
I  have  also  consulted  some  of  the  knowing 
ones  in  the  patent  agency  business  :  the  re- 
sult was,  I  became  satisfied  that  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  No.  343  Broadway,  New  York,  made 
the  most  reliable  family  sewing  machine,  be- 
cause its  work    will    not    rip,   has    fewer 
changes  than  any  other,  and   operates   with 
little  or  no  friction,  consequently  has  proven 
more  durable  than  others  that  give  satisfac- 
tion in  most  respects.    I  purchased  one,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied.     If  every  farmer  who 
purchases  'such  thiDgs  would  communicate 
his  suecess  through  the  Planter,  how  much 
vexation  and  money  would  be  saved  to  the 
State.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Isaac  Irvine  Hise. 
February  8th,  1859. 


—**- 


Cooking  Food  for  Swine. — Samuel  II. 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  has  been  experimenting 
in  feeding  several  lots  of  hogs,  changing 
them  from  raw  to  cooked,  and  from  ground 
to  unground  food,  with  the  following  results : 
One  bushel  of  dry  corn  made  five  pounds 
and  ten  ounces  of  live  pork ;  one  bushel  of 
boiled  corn  made  fourteen  pounds  and  seven 
ounces  of  pork.  One  bushel  of  ground  corn 
boiled,  made,  in  one  instance,  sixteen  pounds 
and  seven  ounces,  and  in  another,  nearly 
eighteen  pounds  of  pork.  Estimating  corn 
ai  90  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork  at  eight  cents 
a  pound,  we  have,  as  the  result  of  one  bush- 
el of  dry  corn,  45  cents  worth  of  pork ;  of 
one  bushel  of  boiled  corn,  116  cents  worth 
of  pork;  and  of  one  bushel  of  ground  corn, 
136  cents  worth  of  pork. 
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From  the  Southern  Planter. 
Culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 


Henrico,  Feb'y  15th,  1859. 
Ed.  Southern  Planter  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  delayed  much  longer 
than  I  intended,  to  fulfil  the  promise  made 
some  weeks  ago. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  was  successful  in 
raising  fine  sweet  potatoes,  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  till  his  death,  by  literally  manu- 
ring and  deep  plowing  ;  and  remember  well 
having  seen  some  potatoes  raised  by  him,  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  which  were  the 
largest  I  ever  saw. 

Light  sandy,  lcamy  lands,  rich,  or  well 
filled  with  vegetable,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  favorite  esculent.  Beep  plow- 
ing, and  perfect  pulverization,  are  essential 
to  success. 

Cover  the  ground  with  leaves  or  tags ; 
scatter  lime  broadcast,  (30  bushels  to  the 
acre,)  and  then  turn  them  in.  I'his  must  be 
done  in  February  or  March.  A  ■neek  before 
setting  out  plants  the  ground  should  be  drag- 
ged, repeatedly,  till  it  is  pulverized  ;  lay  off 
rows  three  feet  apart,  the  distance  giving 
ample  room  to  work  the  potatoes ;  strew 
mould  in  the  trenches,  which  should  be  deep 
enough  for  depositing  that  fertilizer;  cover 
the  mould  with  earth, — the  hills  should  be 
from  1  to  1$  feet  high.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  G.  G.  M.  will  bring  his  lands  to  the  po- 
tato-bearing state  again  by  adopting  the 
method  above  mentioned. 

As   to  preserving  sweet    potatoes:     Col. 

Davis'  mode  is  an  excellent  one,  though  not 

cheap.    Mine  is   cheap   and   simple.     It  is 

fixed  as  follows  :  Make  a  pit  in  the   ground, 

3  feet  below  the  surface,  12  feet  long  and  7 
wide  :  place  refused  planks  on  the  bottom 
and  walls  ;  then  build  a  structure  over  the 
pit,  something  like  an  ice  house  ;  cover  it 
with  straw  and  earth,  expressly  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  cold  air.  A  fire  should  be 
made  in  the  pit,  previous  to  placing  the 
planks  on  the  bottom,  till  everything  therein 
is  thorougly  dry.  Now  spread  dry  tags  on 
the  floor;  pour  in  potatoes,  which  should  be 
dried  in  the  sun  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
cover  them  with  dry  tags.     An  opening  may 


be  made  in  the  Southern  side,  large  enough 
to  afford  access  to  the  potatoes.  Never  open 
this  except  in  good'  weather.  Such  is  our 
mode  of  wintering  roots. 

Respectfully, 

X.  Y.  Z. 


Lunar  Influences. 


According  to  popular  belief,  the  moon  not 
only  presides  over  human  maladies,  but,  like 
comets,  is  made  responsible  for  a  vast  variety 
of  interferences  upon  the  weather,  as  well  as 
upon  organized  nature.  The  circulation  of 
the  juices  of  vegetables,  the  qualities  of 
grain,  the  fate  of  the  vintage,  are  all  attri- 
buted to  its  influence ;  timber  must  be  felled, 
the  harvest  reaped  and  gathered  in,  and  the 
juice  of  the  grape  expressed  at  times  and 
under  circumstances  regulated  by  the  aspects 
of  our  satelite,  if  excellence  be  hoped  for  in 
these  products  of  the  soil.  If  these  opinions 
were  limited  to  particular  countries,  they 
would  be  less  entitled  to  serious  considera* 
tion;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of 
them  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  in  sections 
of  the  globe  so  distant  and  unconnected,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  error  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  single  source.  At  all 
events,  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  alone 
rendered  it  a  fit  subject  for  investigation  bv 
M.  Arago,  who  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as 
actual  observation  has  hitherto  afforded 
grounds  for  reasoning,  there  is  no  discovera- 
ble correspondence  between  the  lunar  chang- 
es and  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  drought, 
which  can  justify,  or  in  any  degree  counten- 
ance, the  popular  belief  so  generally  enter- 
tained. 

The  opinion  that  timber  should  only  be 
felled  during  the  decline  of  the  moon,  is 
acted  upon  with  ondoubting  confidence  in 
various  countries,  and  is  even  made  the 
ground  of  legislation  in  France,  with  the  be- 
lief that  its  increase  causes  the  pnp  to  ascend, 
and,  if  cut  during  the  latter  period,  it  will 
contain  more  sap,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
more  spongy,  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
worms,  more  difficult  to  season,  and  more 
readily  split  and  warped  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Hence,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
proper  time  for  felling  timber  would  be  at  a 
new  moon. — Patent  Office  liejwrt. 
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The  Postage  on  the  N.  C.  Planter  is 
I  cent  on  each  No.  if  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  $  cent  on  each  No.  if  not  paid  till 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Six  cents,  paid  in 
advance,  will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year, 
to  any  place  out  of  the  State. 

Spring  is  Come. 

Winter  seems  to  have  taken  his  depar- 
ture from  us  for  this  season,  and  the  first 
day  of  April  is  marked  by  an  atmosphere 
as  genial  and  bland  as  could  be  desired. — 
Vegetation  is  at  least  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  several  preceding  years,  fruit  trees 
are  in  blossom,  flowers  of  various  kinds  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  birds  are  filling  the  air 
with  their  dulcet  carols.  Some  of  our 
careful  and  industrious  housewifes  are  hav- 
ing lettuce  and  radishes  on  their  tables 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Should  no  un- 
timely frost  appear,  we  will  soon  have  peas, 
early  Irish  potatoes,  Strawberries,  &c.  Our 
Pomological  Editor  informs  us  that  the 
prospect  for  an  excellent  fruit  crop  is  the 
finest. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  quantities  of  rain 
that  have  deluged  the  earth  for  months 
past,  Farmers  are  behind  hand  somewhat 
in  their  spring  preparations  for  cropping, 
but  they  have  yet  time  tj  get  ready  in 
good  season  for  pitching  their  usual  crops 
— except  it  be  oats. — It  is  too  late  to  plant 
oats  now. 

The  wheat  crops,  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
and  heard,  leok  quite  promising,  except 
here  and  there  where  spots  in  the  fields 
have  been  drowned  by  water  standing  on 
them — but  this  injury  we  learn  is  very  in- 
toisidtrable. 


In  pitching  crops  this  year,    we   would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  deep  planting.  We 
have  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain   for 
three  or  four  months  past,  and   according 
to  the  theory  of  men  who  have  given    the 
subject  mnch  attention,  we    may   reasona- 
bly expect   less   rain  than  usual,  perhaps 
in    the    spring    or    summer    months. — 
Some  "  weather-wise  "  seer  has  predicted 
we  are  to  have  no  rain  at  all  during  the 
month  of  May.     If  he  had  arranged  his 
calculations  so  as  to  have  given  us  reason- 
able quantities  of  the  watery  element  in 
May,  and  had  his  "  dry  spell "  in  June, 
it  would  have  suited  better.      However, 
let  us  plant  reasonably  deep,  and  if  the 
drought  does  come,  our  crops  will  be  better 
able  to  stand  it  than  if  planted  shallow, 
and  the  roots  withered  and  dried  by  the 
rays   of    a  scorching  sun.     And  if    the 
drought  does  not  come,  deep  ploughing 
and  deep  planting  will  be  no  disadvantage. 


-«•■•»- 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

To  Agricultural  Societies  who  will  send  us 
subscribers  to  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1859,  we 
make  the  following  offer :  For  every  ten 
subscribers  sent  us  for  1859,  at  $1  each,  we 
will  send  five  copies  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  for 
185 8,  free— thus  furnishing  them  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  agricultural  matter  to 
distribute^ free  of  cost  to  their  members.  That 
is,  they  will  receive  fifteen  copies  of  our  State 
Agricultural  paper  for  $10. 

Now  will  not  every  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  State  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal 
proposition  ?  The  terms  proposed  will  not 
pay  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  1858  Nos.,  but 
we  want  them  scattered  among  our  Farmers 
and  Planters,  for  two  reasons  ;  1st,  because 
they  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  them  ;  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
our  Planter  to  the  Farmers  more  generally 
than  it  has  been. 

Come  now,  friends,  help  introduce  our 
State  paper  among  your  Agricultual  friends. 
The  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  them  to 
your  Society  and  to  the  State  eenerallv.'u 
well  m  to  «.  J 
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Encouraging. 

An  intelligent  and  extensive  Farmer  in 
Sampson  county,  in  sending  us  remittance 
for  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  N.  C. 
Planter,  says — "You  may  consider  me  a 
subscriber  as  long  as  your  valuable  paper 
is  conducted  with  the  same  ability  it  was 
last  year.  It  is  doing  wonders  for  my 
county.  We  are  also  trying  to  improve 
our  stock  of  Horses  as  well  as  our  lands.^ — 
We  have  Touchstone  and  Nick  of  the 
Woods  in  Sampson  for  the  present  season." 

The  same  Correspondent  says — "In  a 
recent  No.  of  the  Planter,  I  saw  a  receipt 
for  curing  Hogs  that  were  broken  down  in 
the  loins.  I  will  give  you  one  that  I  have 
often  tried  with  uniform  success :  Split 
the  flesh  right  over  the  loins,  on  both  sides 
of  the  backbone,  say  three  inches,  to  the 
bone,  and  then  pour  into  the  incision 
spirits  of  turpentine  as  long  as  it  will  ab- 
sorb any.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail 
of  a  cure." 


Gardening  Work  for  April. 

Now  go  to  work  in  earnest  in  your  gar- 
dens. Cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons 
may  now  be  planted  with  safety.  Dig 
your  ground  deep,  put  in  two  or  three 
shovels  full  of  good  manure  to  the  hill, 
then  cover  this  over  with  earth  and  on  it 
plant  the  seed.  There  should  not  be  more 
than  three  plants  in  a  hill.  Tomatoes 
raised  in  the  hill  with  these  vines  will  not 
be  troubled  with  the  striped  bug.  Snaps 
and  butter  beans  may  also  now  be  put  in 
the  ground.  In  planting  the  Lima  bean, 
put  the  eye  downward.  They  require  a 
stronger  soil  than  any  other  of  the  pole 
beans,  succeeding  best  in  strong  loams  or 
even  clayey  loams  that  aro  very  tenacious. 
Plant  your  poles  before  you  do  your  beans, 
and  do  not  have  your  poles  too  long.  Pinch 


off  the  terminal  buds  when  five  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  you  will  cause  long  side 
shoots  to  be  thrown  out  early  and  fairly 
ladened  with  beans.  Plant  Beets  in  abun- 
dance— the  sugar  beet  is  beginning  to  be 
thought  a  most  valuable  crop.  Many  per- 
sons who  have  experimented  with  it  say, 
that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  food  that  can 
be  given  a  milch  cow — besides  its  being  an 
excellent  table  vegetable.  They  require  a 
strong,  rather  stiff  soil.  Cabbage,  tomatoes, 
salsify,  and  indeed  all  garden  vegetables 
may  be  risked  now. 

Look  out  for  the  cut  worm.  In  the 
morning  you  will  notice  he  has  been  cut- 
ting your  plants.  He  must  be  caught.  If 
left  in  the  ground  he  will  cut  a  plant  eve- 
ry night.  Take  a  knife  and  search  in  the 
ground  around  the  plant  he  has  just  cut 
down.  A  liberal  application  of  gypsum, 
to  the  garden  soil,  is  said  to  be  a  preven- 
tive to  the  cut  worm. 


Correspondents. — We  are  under  great 
obligations  to  a  host  of  correspondents,  who, 
in  remitting  their  subscriptions,  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  kind  and  friendly  things 
of  the  Planter,  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  ourselves.  It  is  hard  to  dismiss 
their  letters,  as  the  press  of  business  obliges 
us  constantly  to  do,  without  answer ;  and 
we  are  not  willing  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  matter  which,  however  agreeable  to 
our  self-esteem,  is  not  of  sufficient  public 
interest  to  have  place  on  our  pages.  Per- 
haps some  day  we  will  put  a  portion  of  them 
into  an  advertisement,  by  way  of  putting 
ourselves  in  a  proper  light  before  the  "out- 
side barbarians,"  whom  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  on  our  list  of  subscribers.  To 
those  who  read  the  Planter,  we  hope  it  al- 
ways will  have  merit  enough  to  commend 
it,  and  so  speak  its  own  praise. 
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Plantation  Work  for  April. 

Whether  or  not  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  have  been  made,  which 
will  secure  the  fullest  prosperity  of  the  crop 
now  being  planted,  is  not  a  matter  of 
present  inquiry,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to 
materially  change  it.  The  wise  and  pru- 
dent planter  will  note  the  various  influences 
affecting  the  crop  as  it  progresses  to  ma- 
turity, with  a  view  of  improving  hereafter 
such  defect  as  his  experience  shall  detect 
in  the  preparation.  The  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  planter  being  now,  a3  has  been 
the  case  for  perhaps  twenty  days  past,  en- 
gaged in  the  very  important  work  of  plant- 
ing his  seed,  it  would  answer  no  valuable 
purpose  to  further  cumber  his  attention. 
Seed  time  is  now  at  hand,  and  it  behooves 
every  planter  to  be  up  and  doing.  Having 
planted  the  corn  crop  probably,  and  per- 
haps having  all  your  cotton  land  bedded 
up,  you  may  be  now  ready  to  commence 
planting  the  seed  with  the  first  of  the 
month;  if,  however,  there  be  any  prepar- 
atory work  claiming  your  attention,  and 
the  weather  being  at  all  lowering  or  change- 
able, to  defer  the  planting  of  cotton  seed 
to  the  10th  of  the  month,  is  good  and  pru- 
dent economy.  There  is  nothing  after 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  by  pulveri- 
zation and  fertilization,  that  so  certainly 
contributes  to  the  success  of  a  cotton  crop, 
as  the  early  continued,  prosperous  growth 
of  the  young  plant  after  coming  up,  which 
can  only  be  secured  by  planting  the  seed 
at  the  proper  season.  Then  we  emphati- 
cally say  to  the  planter,  in  this  and  higher 
latitudes,  from  many  years's  experience 
and  carefully  noted  observation,  and  we 
assert  it,  without  the  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  if  there  be  any  por- 
tion of  your  cotton  land  imperfectly  pre- 
pared or  roughly  bedded,  the  first  ten  days 


of  April  cannot  be  so  profitably  employed 
with  all  your  force  iii  any  other  work  as  in 
properly  preparing  such  land  previous  to 
planting  your  cotton  seed.  When  your 
land  is  all  properly  prepared,  your  plans 
all  suitably  devised  and  arranged,  with  the 
necessary  appliances  in  the  way  of  drills 
and  harrows  in  hand,  the  auspicious  sea- 
son arriving,  yoir  cotton  crop  may  be 
planted  in  a  very  few  days,  and  well 
planted.  There  is  no  reasonable  over- 
estimate to  be  made  of  the  time  employed 
in  doing  this  work  well- — its  advantages 
are  perceptibly  felt  in  expediting  all  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  crop. 

Too  many  of  our  planting  friends,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  attach  but  very  little  importance 
to  the  manner  of  planting  the  seed. — 
Every  planter  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
stand,  yet  very  few  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  good  and  proper  stand  of  cotton  plants 
on  the  land.  By  this  we  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood the  exact  number  of  plants  per 
acre  that  should  stand  on  the  land,  and  tbe 
relative  position  they  shall  sustain  to  each 
other.  A  perfect  stand,  and  the  best  of 
course,  is  to  have  standing  on  the  land  the 
number  of  plants,  properly  distributed, 
that  the  soil  may  be  able  to  supply  with 
food  to  the  best  advautage.  It  is  to  the 
interest,  manifestly,  of  every  planter  to 
ascertain  and  know  before  commencing  to 
plant  his  seed — which  we  may  with  a  ve- 
ry good  degree  of  certainty — the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  fertility  contained  in  his 
soil  intended  for  any  crop.  The  cotton 
plant  derives,  as  do  all  plants,  much  of  its 
food  from  the  atmosphere,  but  to  enable 
the  plant  to  receive  and  appropriate  this 
food  so  as  to  convert  it  into  fruit,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  art  and  ju  Igement  of  the 
planter  be  brought  into  requisition.     You 
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may  have  jour  plaits  so  thick  on  the  land 
as  to  require  a  larger  quantity  of  soluble 
fertility  than  the  soil  contains;  the  result 
is  spindling,  imperfect  plants;  they  are 
stunned,  and  have  no  vigor  from  the  soil, 
and  have  no  capacity  in  consequence  there- 
of to  receive  and  appropriate  that  furnish- 
ed by  the  atmosphere;  the  plant  makes 
its  forms  for  fruit,  blooms,  &c,  but  all  the 
starved  fruit  falls  off,  imperfect,  and  the 
planter  deceiving  himself,  lays  the  blame 
to  bad  seasons,  "too  wet  or  too  dry  !"  So 
you  may  sustain  injury  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  you  may  have  too  few  plants  on 
the  land,  but  the  failure  in  the  yield  arises 
here  from  a  different  cause  altogether 
though  the  same  winds  blow  and  the  same 
rains  fall  or  droughts  come  !  In  this  in- 
stance, on  the  same  land,  the  plants  are 
large,  healthy  and  vigorous,  fruit  at  every 
joint,  and  frequently  duplicated,  where  it 
should  be,  but  the  crop  is  not  a  renumera- 
ting  one,  because  there  are  not  plants 
enough  on  the  land  to  consume  the  soluble 
food  which  your  industry  and  considerate 
care  had  stored  up  for  it. 

There  is  no  additional  argument  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  truth  of  this  position 
upon  the  mind  of  any  planter  whose  judg- 
ment has  been  awake  to  the  trenchings  of 
experience  and  observation.  The  golden 
highway  to  success  lies  happily  between 
the  two  extremes  :  by  however  much  you 
approximate  it,  by  just  so  muck  is  your 
labor  and  pains-taking  remunerated,  all  oth- 
er things  equal.  But  there  is  an  exact, 
best,  perfect  point,  at  which  the  planter 
will  obtain  from  his  labor  and  soil  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  to  this  point, 
from  theory  and  practical  experience  on 
the  field,  that  we  invite  the  attention  of 
our  planting  frineds.  Then  we  insist  upon 
it,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 


that  the  seed  be  planted  in  such  manner 
as  to  secure  this  perfect  stand  of  plants  on 
the  land.  The  experience  of  all  planters 
has  proved,  long  since,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  an  ignorant 
negro  to  chop  the  plants  eut  to  a  stand, 
with  a  task  stake  to  make  !  however  thick 
the  plants  may  have  come  up  in  the  drill. 
We  believe  that  a  machine,  lightand  han- 
dy, may  be  constructed,  by  which  three 
hands  may  be  enabled  to  plant  ten  acres 
in  the  day,  perfectly  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  have  the  plants  stand  in  such  rela- 
tive position  to  each  other,  throughout  the 
acre  or  field,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
warrant,  to  be  healthy,  vigorous  and  fruit- 
bearing  during  all  the  season.  Under  a 
perfect  system  of  planting,  thus  arranged, 
the  productiveness  of  the  cotton  plant  is 
only  limited  by  the  quantity  of  soluble  fer- 
tility which  the  planter  may  put  in  his 
soil,  due  allowance  to  be  made,  of  course, 
for  the  perfect  or  imperfect  culture  that  it 
may  receive.  In  few  words,  then,  we  have 
to  state  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the 
planter  to  adopt  that  plan  in  planting  his 
seed,  that  will,  to  the  best  advantage, 
equally  distribute  the  plants  over  the  land 
in  greater  or  less  squares,  proportionate  to 
the  fertility  in  the  soil. 

There  is  other  important  plantation 
work  to  be  done  this  month,  besides  plan- 
ting cotton  seed ;  by  the  20th  of  the  month 
you  will  perhaps  be  through  planting  your 
cotton  seed ;  your  corn  will  then  require 
your  immediate  attention  ;  it  must  be 
plowed  and  hoed  and  thinned  out  to  a  stand. 
This  work  should  bo  well  done.  The 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant ;  your  mules 
and  horses  are  in  fine  condition,  and  you 
may  plow  the  middles  of  your  corn  rows 
well ;  you  cannot  plow  in  your  corn  again 
with  safety;  it  should  be  swept  hereafter, 
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simply  to  keep  the  surface  pulverized  and 
the  grass  and  weeds  back.  You  should, 
therefore,  plow  it  well  now,  leaving  the 
ground  mellow  and  smooth  about  the  hill. 
Have  no  fears  of  going  into  the  ground 
deep  with  your  scooters,  pretty  close  about 
the  young  corn,  while  the  roots  are  short 
and  in  no  danger  of  being  mangled ;  but 
as  you  desire  a  certain  and  good  crop  of 
corn,  don't  plow  near  it  again. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  month  you  may 
have  potato  slips  to  put  out;  have  the 
land  well  prepared  and  made  rich,  and  by 
putting  oat  a  few  slips  early,  you  will  have 
some  fine  eating  potatoes  by  the  middle  of 
July  to  first  of  August.  To  secure  a  fine 
yield  of  potatoes,  (we  mean  sweet  potatoes,) 
you  should  have  the  land  made  rich,  suffi- 
ciently so  to  produce  at  least  thirty  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre ;  a  poorer  acre  will  not 
produce  one  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes. 

April  is  a  busy  month  in  the  plantation ; 
the  planting  of  the  crop  is  to  be  comple- 
ted, and  the  regular  work  of  its  subsequent 
culture  to  be  commenced.  Remember  that 
it  is  the  first  grass,  that  springs  up  among 
and  with  the  young  corn  and  cotton,  that 
is  most  detrimental  to  the  crop ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  first  importance  that  your 
work  now  be  well  doue.  By  this  we  mean 
to  have  no  grass  er  weeds — not  a  spear — 
in  the  hill  with  the  corn  or  cotton  ;  if  you 
do  it,  the  grass  receives  all  the  benefit  in- 
tended for  the  crop,  aoa  thus  nursed,  out- 
feeds  the  young  corn  and  cotton,  beiag  na- 
tives to  the  "manor  born,"  and  choke  it 
up;  when  you  get  back  ro  work  auioug  it 
the  second  time,  you  find  that  the  grass 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  matted  itself  so 
firmly  in  the  hill,  that  the  crop  has  made 
but  little  progress,  is  wrakly  and  in  a  stun- 
ted condition  ;  and  it.  is  at  this  period  — 
your  hands  pushing  aftfti  a  "task" — that 


your  stand  of  cotton,  from  a  planting  of 
three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  is 
ruined ;  in  pulling  out  the  grass,  that  was 
tender  and  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  first 
working,  and  was  easily  removed  or  cover- 
ed up  with  a  little  soil. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  many  planters 
as  a  very  small  and  unimportant  matter ; 
it  is  with  us,  however,  an  all-important 
matter.  It  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on 
old  land,  the  "grave"  of  that  fine  stand  of 
young  cotton,  which  was  the  remark  of  the 
planter  and  overseer  when  it  first  came  up. 
The  grass  must  be  removed ;  the  young 
partly  smothered  cotton  comes  up  with  it, 
and  the  stand  is  ruined.  We,  therefore, 
press  the  importance  of  perfectly  cleaning 
out  all  grass  at  the  first  working,  that  the 
young  crop  may  get  a  vigorous  start  before 
the  second  coat  of  grass  springs  up  which 
is  easily  overcome. —  Cotton  Planter. 


*m+- 


Seed  Corn. 


Agricultural  writers  have  divided  this 
valuable  grain  into  many  varieties,  and 
each  planter  has,  among  the  many  vatieties, 
his  peculiar  favorite.  Some  like  best  the 
flint,  others  the  gourd  seed,  and  others 
again  the  yellow  kind,  while  the  Peabody 
kind  is  almost  forgotten.  In  selecting  the 
kind  of  corn  for  planting,  there  are  but 
two  things  of  much  importance  which 
should  govern  the  choice  of  the  judicious 
farmer  !  First  he  should  select  that  kind 
which  will  make  the  most  per  acre ;  and 
second,  that  kind  which  contains  the  great- 
est amount  of  nourishment  and  fattening 
qualities.  Farmers  haviog  no  other  means 
of  analyzing  the  kiuas  of  corn  except  through 
the  stomachs  of  animals  (a  very  certain 
chemical  apparatus)  pay  no  regard  to  the 
subject,  and  generally  plant  such  varieties 
of  corn  as  seems  to   suit  each  one'fc  fancy 
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only.  Whiskey  distillers  (very  bad  busi- 
ness) have  long  since  found  out  that  the 
yellow  kiud  of  corn  yields  far  more  alcohol 
^o  the  bushel  than  the  white  corn  ;  more- 
over the  yellow  corn  weighs  a  pound  or  do 
more  to  the  bushel.  It  is  by  no  means  all- 
important  as  to  whether  the  white  or  yel- 
low corn  is  planted  ;  the  great  secret  and 
most  material  point  is  to  plant  good  sound 
grains,  raised  to  perfection  in  every  respect, 
on  rich  or  well  manured  land  and  by  the 
most  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

For  many  years  past  the  most  careful 
class  of  farmers  have  selected  their  seed 
corn  by  passing  through  their  fields  and 
pulling  the  top  ears  from  such  stalks  as 
had  two  or  more  ears  on  each,  etc.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  good  practice,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  im- 
provement.    The  nest  important  step   in 

reformation  (improvement)  is  to  plant  this 
seed  on  land  made  as  rich  as  manure  can 
make  it,  and  then  cultivated  in  the  best 
and  cleanest  order  possible.  One-fourth 
of  an  acre  treated  in  this  manner  would 
make  plenty  of  seed  corn  for  most  plan- 
ters in  our  section. 


Agricultural  Society. 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  been  re- 
cently formed  in  Newbern,  in  this  State, 
which  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  a 
very  beneficial  result. 

The  following  officers    were    elected  : — 

William  B   Wadsworth,  President. 

Nathaniel  11.  Street,  Vice  President  for 
Craven. 

Benners  A.  Eusloy,  Vice  President  fov 
Hyde. 

William  Foy,  Vice  President,  for  Jones. 

William  II.  Oliver,  Recording  Secretary. 

John  F.  M.  Harrison,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

James  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Alex.  Miller,  F.  P.  Latham,  J.  L.  Rhem, 
C.  B.  Wuod  and  James  S.  Ives,  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


6®°  We  calculated  on  a  much  larger  number 

of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 

we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 

more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.     They 

are  therefore  lying  in  our  ofiice   doing   good 

to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fui 
ture  as  in  the  past — and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.         tf. 


-—*- 


Stoneland,  March,  22,  1859. 

Messrs  Editors  : — In  looking  over  the  N. 
C.  Planter,  I  find  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  Tobacco  Presses  in  Maryland.  I  have 
been  using  the  press  for  a  year,  and  its  per» 
formances  are  such,  that  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  say  what  it  has  done  in  my  own  barn. — 
In  the  presence  of  20  gentlemen,  I  pressed, 
headed  out  and  rolled  out  of  the  barn,  a 
Hogshead  of  Tobacco,  in  53  minutes. 

And  I  will  now  make  this  banter  to  any 
Tobacco  planter  in  North  Carolina,  that  if  he 
will  send  you  30  new  subscribers  to  the  N. 
C.  Planter,  I  will  put  him  up  a  press,  in  his 
barn,  and  press  for  him  a  hogshead  in  30 
minutes ;  and  if  I  fail,  I  will  pay  the  30 
subscription  list.* 

My  hands  are  now  putting  one  up  at  J.  S. 
Jones',  Warren,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  I 
will  let  you  know  what  the  press  will  do  un- 
der heavv  pressure.         Yours  Truly, 

W.  A.  EATON. 

N.  B. — 48  hours  is  the  usual  time  taken  to 
press  a  Hogshead  in  this  country. 

W.  A.  E. 

*Here  is  a  fine  chance  to  get  a  good  To- 
bacco press  for  nothing,  and  to  help  the  Plan- 
ter prodigiously  also.  How  many  Planters 
will  take  the  banter  ? — Eds. 


Pleasant  Grove,  Alamance  en. 

Editors  N.  G.  Planter : — I  wish  to  know 
through  your  valuable  paper,  how  a  Farmer 
may  destroy  "Wild  Onions  on  a  farm? — 
Doubtless  some  of  your  subscribers  could 
give  me  the  desired  information.  At  what 
time  of  the  year  and  by  what  means?  &c, 
and  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  constant  reader 
of  your  paper.      Very  truly,   yours,   &c, 

Li. 

We  hope  some  of  our  subscribers  will  re- 
ply to  the  interrogatories  of  our  Alamanoe 
friend.— Em  Planter. 
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Editors  N.  C.  Planter: — Please  allow  the 
following  interrogatories  to  your  numerous 
correspondents  a  place  in  the  nest  issue  of 
your  valuable  journal.     Who  will  respond? 

1.  Of  what  genera  and  species  is  the  Bud 
Worm  ? 

2.  When  and  where  is  the  ovum  deposited  ? 

3.  By  what  characteristics  may  the  Math 
be  known? 

4.  Above  all,  what  is  the  remedy  for  its 
ravages  ?  Wanting. 

Mt.  Olive,  Wayne  co.,  N.  C. 
Editors  N.  G.  Planter : — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Bear  Marsh  Agricultural  Club, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
nature  of,  and  remedy  for  Bud  Worms.  As 
a  member  of  that  committee,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Club,  I  have  written  you  this 
communication,  which  we  hope  you  will  give 
to  your  readers.  Any  information  respect- 
ing the  habits  of,  or  the  remedy  for  this 
troublesome  insect,  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by 

Your  ob't  serv't., 

JAS.  L.  DEVANE. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  reply  to 
our  Wayne  county  friends.  We  have  ex- 
amined our  files  of  Agricultural  journals  for 
the  past  year,  but  find  no  allusion  to  the 
Bud  Worm.  There  are  those  of  our  readers, 
doubtless,  who  can  give  the  desired  informal 
tion,  and  we  hope  they  will  do  so  in  our 
next  No. — Eds.  Planter. 


The  Sorghum  in  North  Carolina. 

A  friend  has  shown  us  a  letter,  in  which 

his  correspondent,  writing  on  February  4th, 

from  Durham's  Depot,  N.  C,  says  : 

"Our  yield  of  fine  syrup  from  about  one 
third  acre  of  land,  which  would  probably 
yield  about  2  barrels  of  corn,  was  forty 
gallons.  The  mill  (obtained  from  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Diugee  &  Co.,  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania,) operated  finely  ;  better  than  any 
on  exhibition  at  our  State  Fair;  acid,  ac- 
cording to  cost,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  ' 
any  of  them.  Others  had  three  cylinders, 
some  grooved  and  some  smooth,  aud  would  ' 
press  as  niueb  ;  but  the  cost  was  double, 
and  they  require  two  horses  to  operate  them. 
Our  "syrup  continues  good,  aud  tbe  scum 
that  we  took  off',  believing  it  injurious, 
was  taken  and  preserved  by  a  negro,  and 
it  has  now  turned  to  well  grained  sugar." 


Country  Life. 

About   country   life,  novelists  and   poets 

have  written  much  that  finds  no  counterpart 

in  reality.      Their  descriptions  are    drawn 

more  from  the  paintings  of  fancy  than  from 

anything  which  they  have  seen  to  exist. — 
Thus  they  have  painted  forth  the  country- 
man as  enjoying  happiness  in  its  highest  and 
purest  form — retired  from  the  world's  busy 
din,  unharassed  by  envying  the  more  for- 
tunate, and  unmolested  by  ignoble  strivings 
for  power  and  position.  There  are  thrown 
around  them  draperies  brilliant  with  a  thou- 
sand dyes,  which  it  only  requires  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  its  realities  to  convince  us 
are  but  the  filagree  colorings  of  fancy.  The 
scenes  are  real,  and  are  often  found  in  sweet, 
attractive  beauty;  but  they  are  not  so  free 
from  those  dark  lines  that  mark  all  things 
earthly  as  the  description  would  imply. 

But,  stripped  of  all  the  charms  thrown 
around  it  by  imagination,  there  is  still  much 
attractiveness  and  beauty  about  country  life. 
Its  occupations,  though  not  always  the  most 
lucrative,  are  the  most  healthful  and  inde- 
pendent which  men  pursue.  Its  pure  air 
and  free  exercise  imparts  vigor  to  the  body, 
and  stirs  every  part  to  the  exercise  of  its 
proper  functions.  Thus  is  it  that  her  couns 
trymen  cpnstitute  a  nation's  strength.  In 
times  of  public  danger,  when  threatened  by 
foreign  foes,  it  is  upon  them  that  she  relies 
for  the  formation  of  her  armies  and  the  man- 
ning of  her  fleets.  The  denizens  of  cities — 
the  cadaverous  student  emaciated  to  ghostly 
thinness  by  unnatural  confinement,  or  the 
idler  who  has  swelled  to  aldermanic  propor- 
tions by  luxurious  living — may  be  equally 
patriotic,  but  cannot  be  so  efficient.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  handle  the  axe  or 
reaping  hook,  can  with  most  effect  wield  the 
sword  and  bayonet. 

The  indepsndence  which  characterizes  the 
pursuits  of  country  life,  is  a  quality  which 
renders  it  particularly  desirable.  The  far- 
mer depends  on  none  but  God  for  the  success 
of  his  business.  Ho  plants,  and  if  Heaven 
sends  rain  and  sunshine,  be  gathers  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  No  enemy  can  cause 
the  clouds  to  withhold  their  showers,  make 
the  sun  to  close  his  warmth  or  ruin  with 
blighting  mildews.  He  never  watches  with 
anxiety  for  the  indications  of  popular  favor. 
or  trembles  at  a  patron's  frown.  Free  and 
untrammeled,  he  can  think,  speak  and  act  as 
he  pleases,  unconfined  by  any  restraints  save 
those  which  politeness  imposes.  He  has  in 
his  own  hand  the  material  from  which  his 
exertions  can  procure  his  subsistence,  and 
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no   man's   displeasure   can    take   away  his 
bread. 

The  country  possesses  a  beauty  too  varia- 
ble ever  to  become  dull  by  familiarity.  Here 
nature  parades  her  most  splendid  glories,  and 
offers  her  rarest  mysteries  for  man's  coutem- 
plation.  He  can  here  'watch  the  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetation,  and  survey,  in  all  their 
greatness,  the  majestic  machinery  of  the 
elements.  He  attends  with  interest  to  the 
bursting  of  the  seed,  the  unfolding  of  the 
bud,  the  blooming  of  the  flower  and  the  ripe- 
ning of  the  fruit.  He  walks  with  nature, 
holds  converse  with  her  as  a  familiar  com- 
panion, and  learns  to  love  her  as  his  cher- 
ished mother  and  most  faithful  friend.  By 
her  discourse  his  sympathies  are  enlarged  to 
a  wider  range,  for  he  learns  to  consider  all 
mankind  as  his  brethren  ;  the  powers  of  his 
mind  are  expanded,  for  he  drinks  in  inspi- 
ration from  the  purest  of  all  fountains ;  his 
soul  is  elevated,  for  he  models  himself  after 
a  higher  and  nobler  standard  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. He  has  learned,  by  a  self-taught 
philosophy,  "  to  look,  through  nature,  up  to 
nature's  Gad." 

In  rural  districts,  where  the  competition 
of  trade  has  not  produced  selfishness,  nor  the 
increase  of  wealth  engendered  pride,  we 
would  look  for  nature's  true  nobility.  They 
yield  obedience  to  the  rules  of  no  social  phi- 
losophy, and  act  as  their  consciences  and 
their  Bibles  direct.  They  do  not  stifle  their 
feelings  by  rigid  forms,  and  conceal  hollow 
hypocrisy  behind  a  decent  exterior.  By  their 
enlarged  benevolence  and  true  hospitality, 
they  prove  that  the  country  is  not  less  proi 
ductive  of  generosity,  liberality  and  warmth 
of  heart  than  of  independence  and  health. 

Mode   of   Sowing   Tobacco   Seed. — It  is 

sown  in  a  plant-bed  consisting  of  vegetable 

soil,  or  such  soil  as  you  find  in  ne.vly  cleared 

land — which  soil  is   passed  through  a  seive 

in  order   to   bring  it  tj  a  proper  degree  of 

fineness.     (In  other  words,  the  soil  is  to  be 

t  loroughly  pulverized.)     The  transplaniing 

is   aone,  placing  the   plants  half  a  vara  (17 

to  18  inches,  English,)  apart.     Afterwards, 

when  they  have  reached  the  height  of  half 

a  vara,  (about  17  inches,  English,)  you  pinch 

off  the  top  of  the   centra!   spire,  and    this 

operation  is  repeated  every  fifteen   day.",  in 

order  that  the  strength  of  the  plant  may  ho 
expended  upon  the  leaven  below — literally, 
in  order  that  the  leaves  may  become  well 
tufted. 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Uniok,  Davie  co.,  N.  C. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — Excuse  me  for  troub- 
ling you  with  a  few  disconnected  statements 
of  facts.     It  is  known  to  you  that  we  have 
an  Agricultural  Society  in  Davie  county,  lo- 
cated at  FarmingtOB,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  improve- 
ment of  stock.     The  members  of  the  Society 
resolved  to  prepare  and  enclose  a  piece  of 
ground  suitable  to  accommodate  those  that 
were  disposed  to  exhibit  articles  at  the  An- 
nual Fair.     It  was  considered  that  a  plank 
fence,  seven  feet  high,  would  be  a  suitable 
enclosure,  and  that  a  Floral  Hall  thirty  by 
seventy  feet,  would  be  sufficient  to  receive 
the  articles  that  the  ladies  would  exhibit. — 
The   ground  was   inclosed  and  the   house 
built  ready  for  the  Fair,  which  was  held  12th 
and  13th  of  October.     The  weather   proved 
quite   unfavorable,  but  we  found    we   had 
ladies  among  us  that  felt  interested  in  the 
exhibition,  and   were  willing  to  contribute 
their   aid   by    exhibiting    their    articles    of 
beauty    and    comfort.      Consequently,    we 
found   our  house   not  half  large  enough  to 
hold  the  articles  that  could  have  been  ex- 
hibited. 

Permit  me  to  say  (not  in  a  bragging  way) 
that  I  think  we  have  the  ladies  here  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State,  for 
intelligence,  industry  and  good  cooking. — 
Our  members  had  a  large  exhibition  of  Grain, 
Mechanism  and  Stock  of  various  kinds.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  particularize,  I  should 
say  the  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs  were 
hard  to  beat.  The  hog-killing  season  is  now 
past,  and  the  hogs  that  were  exhibited  have 
been  killed  and  weighed,  and  if  it  will  not 
be  too  tedious,  I  will  give  the  weights  of 
some:  M.  Cuthrell,  one  that  weighed  550 
lbs.;  M.  Fulford,  one  500  lbs.;  W.  H.  Perry, 
one  514;  N.  F.  Brock,  one  400  lbs.;  S.  Tay- 
lor, one  376  lbs.;  T.  M.  Naylor,  one  375  lbs. 
These  names  all  belong  to  the  Society,  and 
had  other  articles  on  exhibition  that  were 
worthy  of  an  agriculturist. 

We  are  making  preparations  for  a  more 
brilliant  exhibition  next  fall  than  we  have 
ever  had.  Our  Society  has  four  quarterly 
meetings  during  the  year  :  at  each  meeting 
we  expect  to  bear  from  some  one  or  more  of 
our  members  an  essay  on  some  branch  of 
Agriculture,  Our  Ladies  favor  us  with  their 
presence  at  our  meetings,  and  in  fact  15  or 
16  have  enrolled  their  names  on  our  books. 
So  you  nay  expect  each  one  leaves  the  meet* 
ing  with  fresh  resolves  to  improve  in  his  pro- 
fession. And  with  the  aid  the  N.  C.  Planter 
affords,  I  think  the  time  is  nut  far  a  head  ere 
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the  land  near  Farmington  will  produce  as 
they  ought.  In  other  words  their  owners 
will  have  plenty  to  support  their  families  and 
a  surplus  left. 

I  fear  I  shall  weary  you  by  this  narrative 
and  will  close  by  wishing  you  success  in  your 
efforts  to  furnish  the  Farmers  of  the  State 
with  an  Agricultural  Magazine  that  is  cred- 
itable to  the  Editor  and  profitable  to  the 
reader.  Yours  &c. 

B.  F.  LUNN. 
•>♦*♦* 

Analyses  of  Richmond  County   Soils- 
Letter  from  Frof.  Emmons. 

Editor  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  : 

The  following  analyses  of  soils  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Mr.  Powell  of 
Richmond  county,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  effect  of  cultivation,  especially  in 
reducing  the  quantity  of  fertilizing  matter. 
The  soils  were  derived  from  the  red  and 
green  calcarious  sandstone  of  the  county, 
and  were  taken  from  places  in  close  prox- 
imity with  the  same  sandstone,  an  analysis 
of  which  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago.  No- 
1  has  never  been  cultivated ;  No.  2  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  15      ars  : — 

No.  One.  No.  Two. 

Organic  matter, 9.80  4.09 

Sand,  or  Silex, 79.30  91.29 

Alumina  and  Peroxid 

of  Iron 7  71  3.80 

Carb.  of  Lime, 0.91  0  29 

Magnesia, 120  0  40 

Potash, 0.29  0.06 

Water, 3.00  3  00 

Tii  ■  effect  of  cultivation  is    particularly 

show  !i  in  the  excess  of  saiM  m  No  2-  - 
It  is-  also  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  qtisn- 
tity  •':  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia  an  J  potash.  Che 
sani  result  may  be  ij  rv<-\  £r  u  •■  •-  re- 
duce 'ii  of  the  value  i  I  ■  crops,  which 
hav  been  removed.  K  y  p  luces 
in.      ^tain  ratio  the  <ir  -f    •    itHzing 

mat  •:■  id  r he  field    am  she  B«cVssny 

of  applying  them  sui<  <>r  refcur  ing 
sod  ;ng  removed,  o  ven-i  ultimate 
exL  i,.-ri...n.  KMMONS, 

Slate  Geologist. 
I     eigb,  March  14,  1851). 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter 
"  Model  Farm." 


Messrs.  Editors  : — In  a  former  article 
entitled  "A  Model  Farm"  I  undertook  to 
sketch  my  idea  of  a  model  farm,  in  its 
features,  and  arrangements — and  promised, 
that  should  I  write  another  communication 
for  the  Planter,  I  would  lay  down  some 
general  principles,  in  reference  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  said  farm.  I  now  undertake 
to  redeem  my  promise.  I  will  premise  by 
stating,  that  in  a  brief  article  for  au  agri- 
cultural paper,  it  could  not  be  expected 
I  could  do  any  thing  more  than  merely 
state  general  principles,  leaving  the  intel- 
ligent reader  to  fill  up  the  details  as  his 
judgement  and  good  sense  may  point  out. 
I  would  most  respectfully  state,  that  first 
of  all,  that  as  the  basis  of  all  successful 
farming,  a  rich,  fertile,  productive  soil,  is 
indispensable,  and  absolutely  necessary. 
It  would  follow  then  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  in  order  to  have  a  model  farm, 
that  if  your  land  is  poor  and  sterile,  yon 
must  go  to  work,  and  make  and  apply  those 
manures  that  are  best  calculated  to  fertil- 
ize, and  render  proific,  the  lands  you  cul- 
tiva-te1.  No  man  ought  to  think  of  cultiva- 
ting land  that  is  too  poor  to  yield  with 
good  cultivation  enumerating  crops.  This 
labor  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  he  will  in 
the  end  be  doomed  to  meet  a  most  mortify- 
ing disappointment.  Let  every  available 
means  be  pur  in  requisition  to  make  and 
on  Heel  all  the  manures  you  can  from  every 
so  ire*  to  which  you  may  have  access — and 
apply  as  judiciously  as  possible  to  all  the 
(and  you  cultivate  One  acre  of  laod  well 
manured  and  judiciously  cultivated,  will 
yield  more  t-haw  live  that  is  too  poor  to 
yield  a  correspond  rig  return 

This  matter  i,.g  well  attended  to,  I 
would  recommend  that  y»u  *>reak  up  your 
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land  effectually,  and  in  good  time.  In  or- 
der to  do  good  ploughing,  a  strong  team 
and  good  plows  are  indispensable.  I  would 
advise  that  the  land  be  broken  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  if  possible. 
The  deeper  the  better,  provided  the  sub- 
soil is  not  thrown  up  among  the  soil,  or 
surface  dirt.  The  growing  crop  will  then 
have  a  chance  to  penetrate  the  earth  to  a 
greater  extent  in  search  of  moisture.  Deep 
thcrough  plowing  has  many  avantages  over 
shallow  plowing.  I  will  point  out  a  few 
of  them.  First,  it  is  a  great  security 
against  long  severe  droughts — and  a  consid- 
erable preventive  against  lands  being  wash- 
ed away  by  heavy  drowning  rains.  The 
best  time  to  break  up  fallow  lands,  or  lands 
that  had  produced  a  crop  of  small  grain 
during  the  summer  is  as  early  in  the  fall 
as  you  can  do  so,  in  order  that  any  rub- 
bish, or  litter  that  may  be  on  the  land  may 
be  turned  under,  and  have  time  to  decom- 
pose before  the  suceeding  crop  may  need 
the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  decayed  veg- 
etable matter  turned  under  in  plowing. — 
All  farm  work  should  if  possible  not  only 
be  well  done,  but  done  also  in  good  time. 
Let  every  kind  of  work  have  its  time,  as 
much  is  often  lost  by  postponing  until  "to- 
morrow what  ought  to  have  been  done  to- 
day." If  a  building  needs  a  new  roof,  don't 
put  off  making  it  until  the  body  of  the 
house  is  ruined  by  repeated  rains.  If  your 
fences  are  out  of  order,  don't  wait  until 
your  crop  is  planted  and  the  stock  com- 
mences their  depredations  on  your  farm. 
Endeavor  to  prepare  your  lands  for  plan- 
ting in  good  time,  and  when  the  season  for 
planting  arrives — plant  your  crop,  and  riot 
have  the  ground  to  prepare  when  you  ought 
to  be  planting.  Some  men  are  always  be- 
hind time,  and  as  the  old  adage  goes — 
"When  it  raiDS  mush,  they  have  no  spoon" 


As  an  illustration  of  this  —when  they  stop- 
ped plowing,  because  the  season  was  dry, 
they  threw  their  pljws  by,  dull  and  other- 
wise out  of  order,  and  when  the  refreshing 
showers  come,  their  plows  must  be  sent  off 
to  the  shop,  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
at  work.  Every  good  farmer  should  have 
a  shop  of  his  own,  especially  if  he  has  sev- 
eral hands,  and  one  of  these  hands  should 
be  a  smith,  one  a  carpenter,  a  third  a  shoe 
maker,  a  fourth  a  ditcher  &c,  in  order  that 
as  much  as  possible  may  be  done  at  home 
without  being  dependent  on  others — as 
well  as  to  reduce  to  a  great  extent  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  connected  with  farming 
operations.  A  hostler  will  also  be  necessa- 
ry, whose  especial  business  it  should  be, 
to  attend  to  not  only  your  teams,  but  all 
your  stock  of  every  description.  Make 
your  Smith,  Carpenter,  Shoemaker,  Ditch- 
er, hostler  &c,  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  every  thing  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. While  it  would  be  right  that 
your  servants  should  be  held  responsible 
for  every  thing  that  may  come  within  their 
province — let  it  be  the  Master's  especial 
care  that  his  servants  be  well  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  comfort. — 
No  farm  can  be  managed  as  a  farm  should 
be,  when  the  laborers  are  half-starved, 
half-clothed,  and  oppressed  with  more  labor 
than  the  human  frame  can  well  sustaiu  or 
endure.  Besides  we  should  never  forget, 
that  while  we  hold  them  responsible  to  us, 
that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  at  our  hands.  What 
christian  Master  does  not  like  to  see  his 
servants  fat,  and  slick,  and  exhibit  every 
symptom  of  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and 
contentment '!  This,  however,  is  my  view 
of  the  matter,  and  I  think  I  air  right. 
Where  cotton  is  cultivated,  it  is  important 
that  about  two-thirds  of  your  corn  should 
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be  planted,  especially  your  up-land,  by  tbe 
first  of  April — as  you  must  then  turn  your 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  cotton  land, 
for  planting.  Cotton  in  this  latitude — 
Mecklenburg,  N.  C,  should  be  planted  by 
the  15th  of  April.  Then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  your  efforts  to  remove  every 
kind  of  rubbish  from  your  bottom  lands — 
in  order  that  they  may  be  nicely  plowed 
up,  I  usually  run  across  the  old  bed  ridges 
with  a  good  Bull-tongue,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  lands  from  turning  up 
when  bedding,  into  cloJs,  or  large  tufts  of 
grass,  cemented  together  by  the  roots  of 
grass,  and  other  vegetables.  I  then  bed 
up  with  a  two  horse  plow  if  the  gtound  is 
not  too  stumpy,  and  full  of  roots.  In  this 
meridian  the  best  time  to  plant  low  bottom 
lauds,  is  about  the  middle  of  May.  If 
jour  land  has  been  thoroughly  prepared, 
the  corn  will  need  but  little  more  attention, 
until  you  can  work  over  your  early  planted 

corn,  and  cotton.  As  this  article  is  already 
drawn  oat  beyond  what  I  at  first  anticipa- 
ted, (although  I  would  like  to  have  given 
my  views  about  the  best  mode  of  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  my  views  of  orcharding,)  I 
will  close  for  the  present.  B. 

Iron  Making  in  North  Carolina. — The 
:  resources  of  North  Carolina  for  iron  making 
•  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  American  Hallway 
Times  of  the  9th  instant,  in  an  article  on  the 
iron  production  of  the  United  States  : — 
North-eastern  Tennessee  and  North-western 
North  Carolina  have  nine  furnaces  and  forty- 
;  one  bloomery  forges  in  a  compact  area. — 
Along  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
five  furnances  and  fourteen  forges  use  the 
Deystone  fussill  upper  Silurian  ore.  In  the 
South-western  corner  of  North  Carolina  are 
five  forges,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
State  runs  a  belt  of  five  furnaees,  and  twen- 
ty-seven forges.  This  whole  country  posses- 
ses incalculable  resources  for  iron  making, 
and  must  become  at  some  distant  day  one  of 
che  great  centres." 


Corn  Planting. 

Two  modes   suggest  themselves,   and  I 

would  like  to  have  your  views   as  to  their 

comparative  merits ;  or,  if  you  can  indi- 
cate a  better  plan  than  either,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  acceptable  to  others  of  your  readers 
as  well  as  myself.  One  mode  is  to  open  a 
furrow  as  deep  as  possible;  to  lay  the  old 
corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  matter  along 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then  bed  on  it  with 
a  turning  plow — open  with  a  short  plow 
and  plant. 

To  this  plan  this  objection  presents  it- 
self, viz  :  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  corn 
deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  stand  a 
drought  well,  and  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing it  on  an  elevated  bed ;  for  the  best  far- 
mers seem  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  better  to  plant  corn  in  the  water-furrow, 
where  land  is  bedded,  unless  the  land  is 
low  and  wet.  You  will  perceive,  then, 
that  the  corn  would  not  only  be  planted 
on  an  elevated  ridge,  but  that  it  would  re- 
ally be  difficult  to  get  the  grain  sufficient- 
ly deep  in  the  ground,  unless  the  first  fur- 
rows could  be  made  very  deep,  for  they 
would  be  partially  filled  with  the  stalks, 
&c,  and  of  course  the  planting  furrow 
would  have  to  be  made  so  as  not  to  mis- 
place or  throw  these  out. 

The  second  plan  is,  to  bed  up  the  land; 
then  to  open  the  middle  or  water-furrow 
as  deep  as  possible,  throw  in  stalks  as  be- 
fore, flirt  a  little  dirt  on  these  with  the 
foot,  and  plant  the  corn  on  this.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  better  of  the  two  modes. — 
Yet  to  this,  at  least  one  great  objection  ex- 
ists; and  that  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
vegetable  matter  would  inevitably  be  buri- 
ed iu  the  bedding  process. 

Please  give  your  idea  on  this  subject, 
together  with  the  best  kind  of  plows  for 
opening,  the  best  plan  of  covering  &©.,  &c. 
I  would  be  pleased  also  to  hear  your  mode 
of  planting  cotton,  but  am  afraid  that  I 
will  become  troublesome;  yet  I  feel  less 
hesitation  in  seeking  information  through 
the  "Planter  and  Soil,"  because  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  subjects  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  range  of  agriculture  ;  for 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  matter   of  the  first 
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importance  to  plant  a  crop  right ;  for,  "as 
a  man  soweth,  even  so  shall  he  reap. 

Yours,  &c,  W. 

The  plan  suggested  by  our  correspon- 
dent, of  burying  all  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
the  crop,  is  decidedly  the  proper  policy. 
The  condition  of  the  planter's  land  will,  of 
course,  suggest  to  him  the  plan  of  plowing 
to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  have  the  veget- 
able matter  deposited  sufficiently  deep  to 
secure  it  from  displacement  in  the  process 
of  planting.  In  the  water-furrow,  either 
after  corn  or  cotton,  drawn  by  two  mules,  a 
good  double  mould-board  plow  will  open 
a  deep  and  wide  furrow  for  the  reception 
of  all  stalks,  &c,  and  receive  its  deposit 
some  two  or  three  inches  below  the  suri 
face. 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  the 
importance  attached  to  planting  a  crop 
right.  Eds. 

Manner  of  Cultivating  Water-Melons  in 
Hanover,  and  value  of  the  crop. 

I  send  you  the  following  statement,  which 
I  think  will  give  you  the  usual  method 
adopted  in  our  county  for  cultivating  wa- 
ter-melons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  the  land 
must  be  good  j  not  very  rich,  not  very 
poor,  say  such  as  will,  without  manure, 
make  five  barrels  corn,  or  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  wheat  per  acre.  Medium  texture, 
neither  stiff  nor  too  s-ndy,  slightly  undu- 
lating, or  sufficiently  so  for  excess  of  rain 
water  to  pass  off  freely,  but  not  steep 
enough  .     A  Southern  exposu  e  is 

to  be  preferred  for  forward  melons.  The 
land  to  be  deeply  and  thorougly  plowed — 
to  be  checked  off  ten  feet  each  way  for  the 
hiils.  The  checks  to  be  well  opened  for 
re  the  ojanure,  ihe  subsoil,  or  hard 


ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  to  be 
loosened  up  or  entirely  removed,  and  re- 
plenished with  the  top  soil.  About  an 
even  half  bushel  of  well-rotted  stable  ma- 
nure to  be  put  in  each  hill,  and  enough 
earth  worked  in  with  the  manure  to  leave 
the  hill  when  completed  about  four  or  five 
inches  high.  Some  persons  succeed  well 
without  working  the  manure  up  with  the 
earth,  but  make  the  bill  over  the  manure. 

Planting  is  done  in  all  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  Seed  two  years  old  and 
more  are  preferred  to  those  one  year  old. 
About  ten  seeds  are  put  to  a  hill,  and  half 
as  many  added  every  week  or  ten  days  till 
a  good  stand  is  secured.  These  should 
be  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep — 
deeper  in  dry  weather  than  wet.  Thin  out 
the  plants  at  different  times  as  you  hand- 
work them,  until  they  are  reduced  to  two. 
This  last  thinning  should  not  be  made  till 
the  vines  begin  to  run.  Never  permit 
them  to  get  grassy,  and  continue  to  work 
them  till  the  vines  are  meeting. 

An  acre  of  land  is  sufficient  for  500  hills, 
and  with  an  average  season  will  make  from 
one  to  two  hundied  dollars  gross. 

The  cost  of  hauling  and  selling  them  in 
market  is  about  one  third  of  this  sum.  All 
farmers  in  the  lower  end  of  this  county 
make  some  for  market,  varying  from  one 
to  five  hundred  dollars'  worth.  I  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  say  that,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  are  annually  received  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  county,  embracing  perhaps  one 
fifth  of  the  same. 

Musk-melons  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment, ouly  requiring  half  the  manure  to 
the  bill,  and  the  hills  to  be  five  instead  of 
ten  feet  apart. 

Wishing  that  some  more   skilful   culti- 
vator and  experienced    writer   could    have 
been  called  on  lor  this  communication. 
1  remain  Yours, 

Most  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  SYDNOR. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 

Answers  to  Belleflower.— Continued. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  old  cumberers 
ef  the  ground  must  be  removed,  then  dig 
them  up  root  and  branch,  burn  their  remains 
on  the  land,  and  apply  at  least  one  hundred 
four  horse  wagon  loads  of  vegetable  deposit 
to  the  acre ;  and  after  it  has  been  spread 
regularly  over  the  whole  surface,  add  to  that 
a  dressing  of  quick  lime  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  turn  the  whole  under 
as  deep  as  possible  with  a  two-horse  bar' 
shear,  and  follow  in  the  same  furrow  with  a 
subsoiler  and  strong  team,  and  when  the 
team  is  not  strong  enough  to  tear  out  the 
old  roots,  then  they  should  be  grubbed  out. 
If  they  cannot  be  burned  on  the  land,  they 
should  be  carried  off,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
disease  in  the  roots  it  may  be  exterminated 
prior  to  planting  the  new  orchard.  This 
work  should  be  done  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  time  of  transplanting  the  young 
trees,  and  some  farm  crop  should  be  raised 
during  the  interim  that  does  require  thor> 
ough  and  deep  cultivation ;  and  during  the 
time  of  culture  every  opportunity  should  be 
secured  to  remove  every  piece  of  the  old 
apple  tree  roots  from  the  soil.  After  all  this 
thorough  preparation,  it  will  not  be  necessa- 
ry to  dig  large  holes,  but  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  let  the  roots  have  their  nat- 
ural position  without  crowding  them. 

And  now  we  would  say  to  oar  correspon- 
dent Belleflower,  that  we  do  not  warrant 
perfect  success  upon  the  old  site  for  an  apple 
orchard,  even  after  all  that  we  have  recom- 
mended has  been  done ;  because  long  expe< 
rience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  an  apple  tree  grow  where  an  old 
one  has  stood  before ;  and  success  is  muck 
more  uncertain  where  there  has  been  an  ep- 
idemic prevailing  among  the  old  trees  that 
formerly  occupied  the  land.    (See  February 


number  of  Planter  for  1858  on  diseased 
roots,  &c.)  But  we  have  the  pleasure  of  as- 
suring Mr.  Belleflower,  that  if  he  should 
fail  to  establish  an  apple  orchard,  after  be- 
stowing so  much  labor,  that  he  has  one  al- 
ternative if  he  will  not  have  any  other  kind 
of  orchard  on  the  old  site,  and  that  is  that 
he  can  have  a  first-rate  corn  field. 

Answer  in  reference  to  gathering,  keep- 
ing apples,  and  marketing  apples  and  peach- 
es in  May  number. 


•m  m  m   . 


Pear  Culture. 

CONTINUED   FROM   MARCH  NUMBER. 


A  small  portion  of  animal  manure  may  be 
used  around  each  tree,  as  a  top  dressing,  af- 
ter the  first  year,  and  a  coat  of  straw  or 
some  other  mulcher  should  be  thrown  over 
the  manure  to  prevent  evaporation,  which 
also  may  be  turned  into  a  fertilizer  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  lime.  And  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  making  land  too  rich  for  the  Pear, 
a  similar  dressing  may  be  given  to  the  trees 
every  year ;  and  if  the  trees  show  a  tenden- 
cy to  blight,  the  animal  manure  should  be 
discontinued  enterely,  and  vegetable  ma- 
nures should  be  used  liberally  in  the  place 
of  it. 

PRUNING. 

All  pruning  for  the  Pear  should  be  done 
early  ia  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  not 
much  should  be  done  at  any  one  time.  The 
operator  should  be  governed  in  his  work  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  tree  to  be  pru- 
ned. Some  varieties  form  very  dense,  com- 
Sact  heads,  and  of  course  need  thining. — 
there  grow  very  tall  and  do  not  make  many 
side  shoots,  not  even  enough  to  screen  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  remedy  is  to  foreshorten  or 
cut  back  the  leading  shoots  at  least  half  or 
two>thirds  of  the  past  year's  growth,  which 
will  cause  the  tree  to  throw  out  side  branches, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  symmetry  and 
general  appearance  of  the  tree.  In  foreshort- 
ning,  the  vertical  branches  or  shoots  should 
be  cut  back  to  a  bud  pointing  to  the  south- 
west, so  that  the  top  of  the  tree  may  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  in  that  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  shading  the  trunk  during  the 
summer  months. 

(Owing  to  indisposition,  we  are  unable  te 
continue  our  remarks  on  Pear  Culture,  or 
prepare  other  copy  designed  for  this  number 
of  the  Pl*uter.  They  will  be  attended  to  in 
the  next  issue.) 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Greenhouse. — An  abundant  supply  of 
air  will  mow  be  necessary  for  tbe  healtb 
and  hardiness  of  tbe  inmates.  Tbose  plants 
intended  to  be  planted  in  tbe  beds  of  tbe 
flower  garuen,  should  be  placed  in  tbe 
coldest  and  most  exposed  part  of  tbe  Green- 
bouse.  Attend  closely  to  the  watering  of 
tbe  plants,  and  if  practicable  shade  from 
the  sun  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day. 


Cameltas. — These  should  enjoy  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  using  weak  liquid  manure  twice 
per  week,  while  in  a  growing  state.  Care 
must  be  taken,  they  do  not  suffer  for  wa- 
ter during  the  summer  months,  for  altho' 
the  bloom  buds  will  remain  on  the  plants, 
at  the  time  they  should  open  they  will  fall 
off  generally  one  at  a  time,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  Camelia  is  a  plant 
which  delights  in  moisture,  with  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  growing  well  drained. — 
They  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
after  10  A.  M. ;  if  they  are  it  is  at  the 
risk  of  making  the  plant  unhealthy,  the 
leaves  have  a  rusty  half  dead  appearance, 
which  speaks  of  neglect  too  plainly  to  pass 
unnoticed. 


Azalia. — This  is  a  splendid  tribe  of 
plants,  which  allow  of  forcing  into  bloom 
without  injury,  but  prefers  a  different  soil 
to  tbe  Camelia;  very  rich  woods  mould,  as 
it  is  termed  by  ladies,  called  by  Florists  leaf 
mould,  two-thirds  the  remaining  portion 
sandy  peat.  If  the  peat  does  not  contain 
much  sand,  it  should  be  added  ;  the  shar- 
pest sand  being  used  for  tbe  purpose.     The 


peat  should  contain  sand   sufficient  to  be 
considered  as  one  fifth  of  the  peat. 


Fushias. — These  decidedly  graceful 
and  charming  plants  should  now  have  close 
attention.  If  young  plants,  do  not  allow 
more  than  one  stem  to  spring  from  the 
roots  ;  this  train  to  a  straight  stake  neatly 
tied  ;  said  stake  should  be  painted  green . 
Plants  trained  this  way  will  throw  out  lat- 
eral shoots,  which  have  a  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  appearance.  The  hardiness 
of  this  plant  is  not  generally  known,  or  if 
known  is  not  appreciated.  It  will  stand 
out  doors  safely  our  usual  winters,  it  be- 
ing considered  an  Herbaceous  plant.  The 
stem  dying  to  the  ground  in  frosty  weath- 
er, some  protection  is  required  for  the  root, 
such  as  leaves  or  some  light  material,  with 
brush,  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  displaced  by  the  wind.  The 
Fuschia  is  admirably  adapted  for  training 
up  rafters  of  Greenhouses ;  the  flowers 
hanging  overhead  look  lovely  indeed  when 
a  light  and  dark  variety  are  planted  alter- 
nately. 

Pelargoniums. — Or,  as  they,  are  gen- 
erally known,  Washington  Geraniums,  will 
now  be  showing  signs  of  bloom.  The  fan- 
cy varieties  are  charming,  combining  in 
one  flower  several  distinct  and  beautiful 
colors.  The  selfs  are  also  beautiful  and 
more  handy  than  the  fancy  varieties  ;  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  as  the  fancys. 
Manure  water  way  be  applied  with  benefit 
once  per  week,  till  the  first  flowers  opens, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued  ;  being  care- 
ful to  keep  them  supplied  with  clear  wa- 
ter, and  shade  from  sun  to  prolong  their 
blooms. 


Flower    Garden. — The    season    for 
Spring  Flowers  will  now  shortly  be  drawn  to 
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a  close.  Vebenas,  Heliotrophcs,  Santanas, 
Calceolarias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Ageralims 
and  many  other  kinds,  should  now  be  plan- 
ted, to  take  their  place.  The  last  week  in 
this  month  will  be  soon  enough  to  plant 
many  of  the  above ;  the  Heliotrophes  may 
be  planted  last,  as  they  are  the  most  ten- 
der. Neatness  must  be  attended  to,  as  (he 
best  laid  out  gardens,  if  not  attended  to, 
are  but  miserable  looking  plots  of  ground  ; 
but  when  ladies  attend  to  this  department, 
it  is  in  most  cases  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  the  eye  can  rest  on,  which  it  does 
with  intense  pleasure. 

Annuals. — These  may  now  be  sown 
with  safety,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  bet- 
ter than  those  planted  earlier;  indeed  the 
bulk  should  now  be  sown.  After  this, 
frequent  sowing  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  blooms.  Those  which 
have  been  sown  under  grass  or  in  very 
sheltered  situations,  may  be  taken  up  in 
small  clumps  and  set  out  carefully,  in  show- 
ery weather.  If  such  does  not  occur  they 
must  be  watered  every  evening  about  sun- 
down. If  they  suffer  much  from  the  sun, 
place  an  inverted  flower  pot  over  them. — 
Annals  may  be  sown  in  rows  like  cabbage 
seed,  and  then  transplanted  as  above,  with 
perfect  success.  Be  careful  in  arranging 
the  color  to  harmonise. 


Roses. — The  earliest  kind  will  now  be 
showing  indications  of  bloom.  The  most 
rare  and  fine  kin  Js  should  be  supplied  with 
weak  liquid  manure  twice  per  week.  Look 
sharply  after  the  worms  or  grubs  which  at- 
tack the  young  buds,  and  exterminate  them 
on  sight.  Keep  the  earth  rich  and  stir 
deeply  and  often. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTEK, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


j  Culinary  Department. 

Celery. — If  not  already  sown  for  the 
main  crop,  must  be  done  immediately  or 
not  at  all.  Sow  the  seed  in  rich  prepared 
earth,  covering  very  lightly;  if  the  earth  is 
of  a  light  nature  beat  it  over  lightly  with 
a  spade  after  sowing. 

Tomatoes. — For  a  general  supply  may 
now  be  sown.  Plant  out  those  previously 
transplanted  three  feet  each  way,  except 
where  they  are  needed  for  other  purposes 
such  as  training  on  fences  or  bordering 
walks. 

Thin  out  all  seed  requiring  it  early,  as 
they  make  a  better  growth  by  doing  it. — 
Sow  round  spinach  between  the  rows  of 
peas  and  keep  up  a  succession  of  radishes 
by  sowing  a  second  crop  when  the  first  is 
ready  to  pull. 

Early  Irish  potatoes. — Keep  the 
earth  stirred  frequently  between  these; 
earth  them  up  as  they  become  large  enough. 

Herbs,  of  all  the  desired  kinds,  should 
be  sown  if  not  already  done,  the  first  week 
this  month. 

Asparagus  beds. — Keep  the  weeds  off 
and  be  careful  the  roots  are  not  injured  by 
cutting. 

Strawberys  should  have  liquid  manure 
applied  frequently,  while  the  fruit  is  wel- 
ling, and  discontinued  when  the  berries 
commmence  changing  color. 

Lima  Beans. -It  is  best  to  stick  the  poles 
down  first  in  their  proper  position,  then 
plant  the  Beans  round  them,  as  it  injures 
them  to  place  the  poles  after. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  may  now  be  sown 
in  hills  four  feet  each  way,  the  hills  to  be 
highly  manured. 

Stick  all  peas  requiring  assistance,  and 
keep  in  a  succession. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 

Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Trenching  Ground 


We  are  very  often  asked  the  question, 
"  What  is  trenchiDg  ?  How  do  you  per- 
form the  operation  ?"  We  bave  not  time 
to  write  individually  to  all  who  have  writ- 
ten to  us  on  the  subject  within  the  past 
two  months,  but  supposing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  take  the  Planter,  we 
propose  answering  them  through  this  me- 
dium. We  have  not  only  superintended 
the  operation,  but  have  personally  per- 
formed it.  The  piece  of  land,  if  it  be 
large,  should  be  divided  in  tbe  following 
manner :  Step  off  the  whole  width,  then 
divide  the  distance  equally;  take  out  a 
trench  on  one  portion  of  the  land  thus 
divided,  and  lay  it  along  in  a  ridge  at  the 
end  of  the  other ;  the  trench  should  be 
three  feet  wide,  which  is  the  usual  length 
of  a  spade.  By  laying  the  spade  down  at 
each  end  and  stretching  a  garden  line  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  cutting  deeply  along 
side  the  line,  it  is  kept  accurate.  Com- 
mence at  one  end  and  shovel  off  the  top, 
throwing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
previously  opened;  then  spade  the  land 
deeply  from  which  you  have  removed  the 
top,  throwing  it  also  in  the  trench  pre- 
viously opened,  rising  it  two  inches  at 
least  above  the  old  level  of  the  land,  as  it 
will  settle  some.     This  is  level  trenching. 

For  close  clay  land,  ridge  trenching  is 
best.  It  is  performed  the  same  as  level 
trenching,  except  making  a  ridge  in  the 
eentro  of  each  trench,  which  should  be 
done  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  as  long  as  possible 
before  using.  Level  trenching  is  best  for 
light  land.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved 
by  dividing  the  land,  as  tbe  earth  from  the 
first  trench  is  not  carried  far,  and  is  ready 
to  fill  the  last  with. 

We  trust  th«  mode  of  operation  will  bo 


understood.     In  making  a  good  vegetable 

garden,  trenching  is  indispensable.     You 

may  make  a  garden  with  half  the  expense, 

but  it  is  not  worth  one-fourth  as  much  for 

a  vegetable  garden.     Be  careful  to  keep 

the  present  top  soil  still  at  top,  or  the 

seeds  will  not  germinate  well. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  &  Nurserymen. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Sawing 


lso,    Circular    and    Crosscut    S 

Machines,    Clover   Hullers,    Peed 

Cutters,  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

Horse   Rakes,   and  other 

Farming  M  chines. 


Oar  Horse  Powers  are  adapted  in  all  're- 
Ipecta  to  driving  every  kind  of  Agricultural 
and  other  Machines  that  admit  of  being 
driven  by  Horse  Power,  and  our  Threshers 
may  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  Horse,  Powers  in  use — either  aie  sold  sep- 
arately. 

ggg"1  To  persons  wishing  more  information 
and  applying  by  mail,  we  will  forward  a 
Circular  containing  such  details  as  purcha- 
Kers  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  gentle- 
men having  our  Machines  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing this   class  of  Agricultural  Machinery 
24  years,  and  have  had   longer,  larger  and 
more    extended   and    successful    experience 
'  than  any  other  house. 

All  our  Machines  are  warranted  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  for  trial. 

HE^-  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  or  Canada,  accompa- 
nied with  satisfactory  references,  will  be 
filled  with  promptness  and  fidelity  ;  and  Ma- 
:  chines,  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded 
according  to  instructions,  or  by  cheapest  and 
best  routes. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 
Albany,  N.  Y- 
April  1,  1859. 2t 

D.  DARRAUGH, 

No.    16,   SOUTH   CALVERT    STREET, 

Baltimore, 
Has  on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
sale,  a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
Calf  Skins,  Patent  Leather,  Linings,  Bind- 
ings, Lasting?,  Satin  Fransces,  and  Italian 
Cloths  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
ties ;  Galvons  of  all  shades. 

Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
scriptions necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
be  sold  low  for  cash. 

_April  1,  1859; 4— 4t 

"THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GORMAN, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies— to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  $1  each,  in  advance. 


Mowing  and  R  aping  Machine  Agency,**. 
G33,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
Where   Farmers  may  see   and  judge  for 
themselves  between  seven  of  the   beat  com- 
bined Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and 
purchase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.     Let- 
ters of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 

April  1,  1859.  3*_ 

"PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
at  $75  to  $250 ;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
Sheep  and  French  Merino  Sheep,  at  $9  to 
$2geach;  P'ssex  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe'e 
Improved  white  pig,  at  $8  each  ;  Madagascar 
Rabbits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
ved by  "Bush  Messenger"  at  §125  to  $500  ; 
Colts 'got  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
Messenger"  at  $50  to  $200.  All  Animals 
sold  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
placed  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
is  Ah  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.    P.  O.  Box  6.  JOHN  S.  GOE. 

March,  1859.  3— 6m.  _ 

To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER. 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing  ma- 
chines and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  For  descriptive  circular,  address  the 
j  undersigned. 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2— 5t  17,  Piatt  st.,  New  York. 

~KM.  NORFLEET, 

LATE  OF    CASWELL- 


WM.  L.  HILL, 

LATE  OF     CASWELL. 


HILL  &  N0RFLEET. 

GENERAL 

Commission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

OFFICE  OFl'OSITE  SHOCKOE    WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

WILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
manufactured  tobacoe  and  all  other  packages 
consigned  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Grain 
Bags  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
on  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  same 
charged  by  R.  Road  Co's,  2c  per  bpg  for  a  single 

ittchmcad,  January  1st  1858.  19— ly 
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We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  Planter  are 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  sav. 

We  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

jg&g0*  Postmasters  and  others  are  requestca  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 

Jggg"-  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

jg@°*  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

April,  1859.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Soiatlierii  A-griciiltural  Journal: 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN   FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 
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EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO   WHOM   ALLCOMMtfNICATIONS    MUST   BE     ADDRESSED 
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[doceije  I'ovtks  akp  combined  thresher^ 


HNNOWF.Pv    AT     WORK.] 


Machine. :  -  WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

IMPROVED    COMBINED    THRESHER    A>TP  BR 

'shows  IX  cut]  ,  1        _,        .  , 

Our  first  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower  was  invented  and  made  in   1851.     Contused   e* 
perimeuts  resulted  in  1857,  iu  the  present 

WHEELER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER. 

The  Machine  i,  a  model  of  .implicit,  ^V«*±™*  ^  ft  ^^2 


and  Timothy  Seed. 

WHEELERS  PATENT    SINGLE  HORSE  POWER, 
OVERSHOT   THRESHER  WITH    VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 

This  i»  a  One  Hone  Machine,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mediurr .and  small  pra»«i |JJj|  • 
Henaratri  eraiu  and  chafF  from  the  straw,  and  threshes  from  75  to  100  bushels  of  V  heat,  j»  »*«*  « 
mLToaUper  da/ without  changing  horses-bv  a  change,  nearly  double  the  q^ymayl 
threshed. 


-v^-^^--r-» 


~\    ■>    ^v^-^ 


WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE   POWER, 


AVI) 


OVERSHOT    THRESHER    fell    VIBRATING     SEPARATOR. 

Thii  Machine  is  like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  and  for  two  horrtfe.     It  does  double  thfi  work 
thi X"  MSninV  and  is  adapted  fe  the  want,  of  large  and  medium   gram  .rower,,  and  jevso, 
who  malM  a  business  of  threshing. 


[Continued  en  third  pane  of  cover  J 
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For  the  K  C.  Planter. 
Preparing  the  Land— Planting  and  Cul- 
tivating Corn. 

If  weed  or  stubble  land,  it  should  be 
broke  up  deep  as  early  in  the  winter  as 
possible.  About  the  first  of  March  I  cut 
hill-side  ditches  and  lay  off  the  rows  five 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  commencing  always 
at  the  upper  ditch,  when  not  to  be  laid  off 
on  a  dead  level,  and  running  by  that  till 
it  intersects  with  the  lower  one,  aad  then 
what  short  rows  there  are  will  point  into 
it  at  one  if  not  both  ends.  I  then  bed  as 
high  as  possible  and  finish  the  water  fur- 
row as  deep  as  one  mule  to  a  plow  can 
draw  it.  Between  the  15th  and  25th  of 
March  I  run  a  bull  tongue  in  the  same 
furrow — drop  the  corn  the  desired  distance 
and  coyer  with  a  shovel  by  running  one 
furrow  on  each  side  of  it.  In  ten  days, 
or  just  before  it  comes  up,  I  run  a  harrow, 
with  teeth  on  two  sides,  and  block  on  back 
side,  which  causes  the  corn  to  come  up 
clean.  When  it  gets  three  or  four  inches 
high,  I  run  a  narrow,  long  shovel  in  the 
same  furrew  as  deep  as  poeaible.     The 

I  « 


hoes  follow  behind,  weeds,  thins  and  re- 
plants. In  about  ten  days  I  run  a  one 
size  larger  shovel  in  the  same  furrow  again, 
which  throws  the  dirt  to  the  corn  beauti- 
fully. I  let  it  stand  so  then,  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  throw  out  the  middle 
with  turning  plows  and  in  the  last  furrow 
I  plant  peas  and  cover  with  one  furrow. 
The  next  and  last  plowing  I  do  with  large 
shovels. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  bad  to 
planting  all  up  land  in  this  waj  is,  that  it 
will  not  grow  off  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
if  planted  on  the  beds;  yet  it  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  that  it  is  the  easiest  mode 
that  was  ever  tried  in  cultivating  a  crop 
and  will  make  more  in  a  dry  season.  Yet 
it  will  not  do  on  botton,  wet  or  half-drained 
lands  of  any  kind. 

If  I  plant  land  that  was  in  corn  the  year 
before,  I  cut  down  the  stalks,  chop  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  drag  into  the  middle 
of  the  rows  and  bed  on  them,  provided  the 

land  has  previously  been  horizontalized. 

If  not,  I  break  up  as  I  would  weed  or 
stubble,  and  prepare  as  above  stated. 
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For  leveling  I  use  the  rafter  with  20 
feet  span,  and  give  the  rows  2  inches  fall 
to  every  30  feet. 

Were  it  not  for  the  moles,  the  ditches 
could  be  dispensed  with  on  some  of  our 
lands;  but  where  they  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  here,  the  rows  will  break,  and 
where  one  breaks  the  water  will  all  run  to 
that  point  and  break  the  next,  and  before 
crossing  ten  rows  a  sufficient  quantity  will 
accumulate  to  wash  a  gully. 

I  know  from  experience  that  land  prop- 
erly horizontalized  and  ditched  cannot 
wash  at  all,  but  if  not  correctly  done  it 
had  best  not  be  done  at  all,  for  the  reason 
that  the  water  will  all  be  conveyed  to  cer- 
tain low  points,  there  break  over  and  wash 
gullies.  Whereas,  by  the  old  mode,  each 
row  would  convey  its  own  water  down  the 
hills  and  make  small  ones  in  each  row  not 
quite  too  deep  to  plow  over  the  next  year. 
One  great  fault  with  people  levelling  is, 
they  decide  which  way  they  wish  their 
rows  to  run  before  commencing,  and  force 
the  level  out  at  that  point,  regardless  of 
fall.     Another  fault  is,  people  who  are  not 

in  the  habit  of  laboring,  generally  level 
their  own  fields ;  they  commence  work  in 
the  morning,  run  a  few  ditches  correctly, 
but  soon  tire  when  they  have  just  about 
half  enough,-  and  leave  a  lazy  negro,  or 
what  is  too  often  far  worse,  a  careless  and 
lazy  overseer,  to  guess  at  the  balance. — 
But  guess  work  will  not  do.  If  we  wish 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  lands,  we 
must  have  our  base  rows  thick — they  must 
not  be  guessed  at,  but  run  with  a  level. — 
We  must  use  judgment  in  starting  at  the 
right  point,  conveying  the  water  the  right 
direction,  and  in  having  the  ditches  suffi- 
ciently wide. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  we 
should  horizon talize  our  lands :  the  first  is, 
lands  will  improve  faster ;  secondly,  they 
will  produce  more  per  acre  either  of  a  wet 
or  dry  year ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  decidedly 
easier  to  cultivate.     Last  year  I  had  a 


piece  of  land  near  the  house  that  I  intend- 
ed planting  in  cotton,  but  it  was  full  of 
frightful  gullies,  some  of  them  four  feet 
deep.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  cut 
down  the  stalks,  and  instead  of  burning 
them  as  some  of  my  neighbors  did,  I 
hauled  them  to  the  gullies,  placed  them  in 
straight ;  on  the  stalks  I  put  wheat  and  oat 
straw  and  threw  dirt  on  that ;  I  then  com- 
menced a  hill-side  ditch  at  the  head  of 
each  and  conveyed  the  water  around,  and 
the  result  is,  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  gullies 
can  be  seen ;  and  this  season  I  have  bed- 
ded over  them  for  cotton  and  will,  I  think, 
with  the  assistance  of  compost,  make  as 
good  cotton  over  them  as  the  land  pro- 
duced thirty  years  ago,  when  the  land  was 
first  cleared. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  proud  to  read  of  the  pros- 
perity of  my  old  native  State — a  State 
whose  memory  I  love  and  will  cherish 
while  I  live.  It  does  me  good  to  learn 
through  the  Planter,  of  the  successful 
farming  of  many  of  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  Edgecombe,  Warren  and 
Pitt,  and  I  think  were  not  my  old  friends 
in  Halifax  quite  so  modest,  some  of  them 
at  least  could  send  to  you  interesting  com- 
munications of  practical  experiments  that 
would  astonish  some  of  your  readers. — 
But  they  act  upon  the  "  Somebody  else 
and  not  me  "  principle,  and  therefore  de- 
prive the  rest  of  the  world  of  their  expe- 
rience. Will  W.  H.  Smith,  J.  H.  Hy- 
man  or  A.  B.  Hill  favor  us  with  their  ex- 
perience in  farming  last  year  ? 

With  this  I  send  you  $2,  for  which  you 
will  please  send  the  Planter  to  Dr.  J.  S. 
Burford  and  John  Boyd,  Whiteville, 
Tenn.  [We  have  before  received  a  list  of 
subscribers  from  the  same  correspondent.] 

The  communication,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  you  see  proper,  you  can  give  a  place  in 
your  journal  if  you  like;  but  if  not  wor- 
thy throw  aside  and  there  will  be  no  harm 
done.  However,  if  worthy,  I  intend  giv- 
ing you  my  mode  of  preparing  soil  and 
cultivating  cotton,  &c,  very  soon,  besides 
the  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  dif- 
ferent crops. in  this  western  country. 

I  will  try  to  send  you  several  subscri- 
bers soon,  as  I  know  wherever  I  can  find 
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a  true  son  of  old  Carolina,  he  will  sub- ' 


Youre,  truly, 
C. 


From  the  Salisbury   Watchman. 


scribe  for  the  Planter 

Whiteville,  Tenn. 

We  feel  very  thankful  to  our  friend  for 
the  kind  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of 
our  Planter.     He  knows  exactly  how  to 
give  "  aid  and  comfort "  to  such  an  enter- 
prise :    first  to  get  subscribers  to  it,  and 
then  draw  upon  his  experience  to  make 
the  work  contribute  to  the  information  of 
its  readers.     We  commend  his  example  to 
the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  have  remained  on  her  soil  and 
are   therefore  more   deeply  interested  in 
her  advancement    and   prosperity.      We 
have  so  often  appealed  to  them  in  this  re- 
gard, and  these  appeals  have  been  but  so 
poorly  responded  to,  that  we  almost  feel 
discouraged.     But  here  is   a  son  of  the 
Old  North  State,  from  a  distant  land,  who 
appeals  to  them,  and  we  do  hope  it  will  be 
more   successful  than  ours  have  been. — 
And  will  not  other  sons  of  the  good  old 
State  who  have  cast  their  lots  in   other 
lauds,  also  manifest  their  interest  in  their 
old  mother  State,  and  act  as  our  correspon- 
dent above  has  done,  namely,  get  us  new 
subscribers  and  give  us  an  occasional  ar- 
ticle for  its  pages  ? 

Again  we  thank  our  friend  "  C,"  and 
earnestly  solicit  further  communications 
from  his  pen. — Editors. 


A  Day  on  a  Bice  Plantation- 
tare  of  Bice. 


-The  Cul- 


«»»•>»■ 


Death  of  Cattle. — A  correspondent  wri- 
ting from  Florence,  Stewart  county,  Ga.,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  business  letter,  states  that  hie 
cows  had  recently  been  taken  with  a  very 
fatal  epidemic,  dying  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  in  a  day,  fourteen  in  all,  hav- 
ing died  in  twelve  days.  He  thinks  their 
sickness  was  caused  by  the  cows  eating  the 
peas  which  grow  on  what  is  called  clay  gall- 
ed lime-lands ;  they  seem  to  fatten  and  thrive 
on  the  peas,  and  appear  perfectly  healthy, 
but  will  suddenly  drop  down  and  die  in  a  few 
hours. 


Mr.  Editor: — To  many  of  your  readers, 
doubtless,  the  mode  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting this  great  article  of  food,  is  as  much  un- 
known as  if  it  were  only  grown  in  the 
East  Indies.  All,  however,  are  acquainted 
with  its  excellent  qualities  as  a  nourishing 
diet.  Your  humble  correspondent  having 
lately  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  rice 
plantations  on  the  Cape  Fear,  proposes  to  give 
you  some  of  his  observations  there. 

The  plantation  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  visit  was  that  of  Col.  T.  D.  Meares,  of 
Brunswick,  and  in  my  visit  was  accompani- 
ed by  its  hospitable  owner.  The  broad  flat 
piece  of  ground  of  many  acres,  extends  along 
the  river  and  out  upon  adjacent  creeks.  The 
land  is  divided  into  "tasks"  by  ditches,  run- 
ning through  in  every  direction — though 
mostly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
No  plows  are  used,  the  whole  work  being 
done  with  a  broad  short  hoe  and  a  long  nar- 
row One.  When  a  set  of  hands  are  put  into 
one  of  these  tasks  they  must  smooth  it  off, 
make  the  little  trench  rows,  sow  the  seed 
and  cover  it,  all  in  the  same  day.  The  tasks 
are  reallv  given  to  only  one,  as  for  instance 
it  is  the  work  of  one  to  smooth  as  much 
ground,  of  another  to  trench  after  him,  of  an- 
other to  sow  the  seed,  and  another  to  cover 
it.  The  numbers  of  these  tasks  make  a  field, 
this  field  is  not  fenced  in  but  surrounded  by 
a  large  ditch  and  an  embankment.  These 
are  designated  as  No.  1,  2,  3,  &c,  and  con- 
tain 10,  15  or  20  acres.  There  is  no  fencing ; 
the  great  body  of  land — containing  a  number 
of  fielas — is  surrounded  by  a  large  eanal. 

Having  given  you  a  faint  idea  of  how  the 
land  lays,  we  will  see  how  it  is  cultivated. — 
In  the  fall,  after  the  rice  is  cut,  as  soon  as  per- 
fectly dry,  the  stubble  is  burned  off.  Some- 
times the  weather  will  not  allow  this,  then 
it  remains  and  is  chopped  under  in  the  win- 
ter.   In  December  the  whole  land  intended 
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for  cultivation  is  gone  over  with  the  hoe, 
breaking  clods,  &e-  In  March  the  planting 
season  begins  and  from  that  time  onward  is 
a  rush.  As  soon  as  a  field  is  planted  it  is 
covered  with  water,  and  so  remains  until  the 
rice  is  pretty  well  grown.  The  water  is  then 
let  off  and  soon  after  the  field  is  gone  over 
with  the  hoe  to  chop  out  grass  and  work  the 
rice.  This  is  done  twice  before  the  crop  ri- 
pens. The  irrigation  is  managed  so  that 
when  one  field  is  under  water,  another  may 
be  dry.  Several  hands  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  clearing  out  ditches,  stopping  leaks 
in  embankments,  &c. 

Every  kind  of  bird  is  a  lover  of  rice,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  the  rice-planters, 
but  the  one  most  dreaded  is  the  rice-bird  or, 
as  is  called  in  some  places,  the  soarer.  It  is 
a  small  bird  of  darkish  brown  color,  with  a 
sharp  stout  bill,  with  which  it  grasps  the 
stalk  of  rice  and  squeezes  the  milk  from  it 
as  effectually  as  if  done  with  a  pair  of  nippers. 
The  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by 
powder  and  shot,  and  though  thousands  upon 
thousands  are  killed,  they  still  appear  as 
thick  as  at  first.  During  the  season  of  kill- 
ing, hogs  and  dogs  upon  the  plantation  all 
get  fat.  The  negroes  are  provided  with  guns 
and  stand  upon  the  banks  and  shoot  from 
morning  until  night.  When  a  flock  of  these 
birds  come  near  a  rice  field  they  swoop  down 
with  a  noise  like  thunder  and  the  beautiful 
green  rice  stalks  fall  before  them  as  does  the 
rice  before  the  reaper's  hook.  Left  to  them- 
selves, but  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to 
clear  a  field,  but  a  half  dozen  muskets  scare 
them  off  for  a  time.  But  few  who  do  not  live 
in  that  section  have  any  idea  of  the  immese 
damage  which  they  do  to  the  rice-planters, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  no  means  of  correct 
calculation,  as  they  never  fail  to  appear, 
though  more  numerous  some  years  than  oth« 
ers.  Mr.  Meares  informed  me  that  last  year 
he  consumed  35  pounds  of  powder  in  shoot- 
ing them,  and  that  one  year  he  had  used  as 
much  as  50  pounds-  The  shot  was  in  pro- 
portion. 

Of  late  years  an  extensive  trade  had  grown 
up  in  the  rice  straw.  The  scarcity  of  hay 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  article  brought 
from  the  North  induoed  Mr.  Meares  some 
years  ago  to  try  cured  rice-straw,  to  put  up 
like  clover  with  salt  and  water.  It  succee- 
ded well  and  for  that  which  he  sent  to  mar- 
ket he  found  a  ready  sale.  Other  planters 
adopted  it  and  the  rice  straw  is  now  very 
generally  used  as  a  food  for  horses,  &o. — 
Though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  hay  which 
you  have,  Mr.  Editor,  and  is  everywhere  in 
the  West,  yet  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Nor- 
thern apology  for  hay,  which  has  for  so  long 


been  an  article  of  food  in  the  Cape  Fear  ret 
gion. 

The  plantation  of  Col.  Meares  is  one  of 
the  oldest  upon  the  River,  there  are  fields  in 
it  which  have  been  planted  regularly  for 
over  40  years  and  still  produce  luxuriantly. 
The  machinery  for  cleaning  the  rice  is  of 
the  best  pattern.  Mr.  Meares  was  among 
the  first  planters  to  introduce  improved  ma- 
chinery to  run  by  steam.  The  rice  as  it  is 
sold  by  the  planter  is  in  the  husk,  it  then 
passes  through  the  rice  mill  and  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  tierces  as  we  use  it  upon  the  table. 
The  rice  crop  is  a  large  source  of  trade  to 
that  section  of  the  State,  but  as  I  have  no 
statistics  before  me,  I  cannot  tell  to  what 
amount.  Now  hoping  I  have  said  some  lit- 
tle which  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers, 
I  am  their  humble  servant. 

A  TRAVELER. 


Raising  Stock. 

It  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
whether  or  not  we  have  not  mistaken  our 
interest,  somewhat,  in  the  selection  of  the 
stock  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
raise,  both  as  to  numbers  and  quality.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  nearly  horses  enough 
(such  as  they  are)  among  us;  but  who 
believes  that  the  quality,  generally,  is  such 
as  it  ought  to  be?  How  seldom  is  a  fine- 
blooded  animal  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  !  It  seems  that  among  many,  the 
only  thing  sought,  when  the  plow  is  to  be 
drawn,  is  a  horse,  regardless  of  quality. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  horse  raising,  it  is  manifest  that  too 
few  mules,  and  too  many  of  an  inferior 
character,  are  to  be  found  in  our  mountains. 
Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  raising  mules, 
and  the  good  prices  they  usually  bring,  it 
strikes  us  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  by  stock-growers  to  this  subject. — 
Why  may  we  not  supply  a  great  part  of 
the  southern  market  with  mules  of  our  own 
raising?  Why  let  Kentuckians  and  Ten- 
nesseeans  almost  supplant  us  in  this  thing  ? 
If  we  will  cultivate  our  farms  in  view  of  this 
kind  of  stock,  and  set  our  fine  bottoms,  and 
even  our  hillsides,  in  grass,  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  females  of  the  genus 
Equus,  (which  are  to  become  dams,)  we 
can  equal  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  in  the 
quality  of  our  mongrels. 
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We  feel  certain,  that  Western  North 
Carolina  ought  to  afford  a  greater  number 
of  hogs ;  and  in  many  instances,  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  should  be  made. 
Is  it  not  a  reproach,  that,  in  this  fine  moun- 
tain country,  where  corn  grows  so  luxuri- 
antly aDd  abundantly,  and  where  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  mast  are  so  plentiful,  our  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  hotel  keepers  and  pro- 
fessional men  have  to  draw  on  droves  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  for  their  pork  ? 
Even  farmers,  in  some  cases,  have  to  buy 
their  pork  from  drovers.  Cannot  Western 
North  Carolina  raise  hogs  enough  for  home 
consumption  ?     Why  not  ? 

How  few  sheep  can  be  found,  in  all  this 
beautiful  country  ?  Years  ago,  there  may 
have  been  some  excuse  for  not  having  large 
flocks  of  sheep  in  this  section,  when  hordes 
of  wolves  infested  our  mountains ;  but  it 
is  not  so  now.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  to  afford  wool 
enough  to  cover  the  thousands  of  feet  among 
us  !     A  change  in  this  thing  is  demanded. 

Considering  the  facilities  that  are  affor- 
ded us  for  making  this  the  best  grazing 
couatry  in  North  America,  we  have,  by 
far,  too  few  kine.  We  could  and  ought  to 
furnish  almost  the  Southern  market  (at 
least  South  Carolina)  with  all  the  beef 
needed.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
the  monev  should  be  carried  from  the  South. 
right  through  our  midst,  in  rather  a  nor- 
thern direction,  obtained  for  horses,  mnles, 
sheep,  hogs,  steers,  &c,  when  we  could,  if 
we  would,  supply  the  market,  to  a  great 
extent,  and  h:ive  the  money  for  ourselves, 
put  in  circulation  amoDg  us  ?  Let  our 
people  wake  up  to  these  things,  and,  lear- 
ning that  wealth  to  a  country  conies  not  by 
chance,  inaugurate  a  new  state  of  things, 
in  the  stock-growing  business. 

Western  Carolina  Watchman. 


The  Wheat  Crop  has  never  looked  more 
promising  than  at  present,  and  if  not  over- 
taken by  some  one  of  the  many  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable,  the  farmer  may  calculate 
upon  an  abundant  harvest.  We  very  much 
fear,  however,  that  the  unusual  quantity  of 
rain  will  damage  it  seriously. 

Elizabeth  City  Pioneer. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 
Tobacco,  not  Necessarily  an  Exhausting 
Crop,  and  no  Demoralizer. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  a  previous  contribution  to 
the  February  number  of  your  journal,  I  have 
reviewed,  in  part,  an  article,  which,  attempt- 
ing to  prove  Tobacco  "  the  bane  of  Virginia 
Husbandry,"  asserts  that  it  is  the  most  la- 
borious and  exhausting  of  all  crops,  and 
that  "it  is  a  demoralizer  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term."  Your  March  number 
contains  a  continuation  of  the  article  I  have 
attempted  to  review.  I  perceive  my  oppo- 
nent is  Gen.  John  II.  Cocke,  of  Bremo,  one 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State;  but  the 
identical  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
as  being  possessed  of  an  "  Alabama  ad- 
junct" to  his  estate  here,  which  enables  him 
very  well  to  dispense  with  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  Virginia. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  charge,  that  tobac- 
co is  the  most  laborious  of  all  crops,  I  have 
already  shown,  that  this  labor  is  so  diffused 
throughout  the  year,  as  to  be  at  no  time  op- 
pressive, and  that  notwithstanding  the  care 
and  labor  incident  to  its  cultivation,  it  pays 
better  than  any  crop  yet  attempted  in  Pied- 
mont and  South-side  Virginia.     It  has  also 
been  proven,  by  the  testimony  of  all  unpre- 
judiced observers,  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
an   exhausting  crop,  but   made  so  by  land- 
skinning  Vandals,  who  ignore  rotation,   and 
all  means  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  it  matters  not  what  be  the  staple  culti- 
vated.    Your   correspondent   has  sought  to 
establish,  that  tobacco  "  is  a  demoralizer  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,"  that  its  cul- 
tivation involves  labor  that  is  oppressive  on 
the  producer,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  cul- 
tivation, is  to   exhaust,  and  reduce  to  steril- 
ity, those  sections   where  its  cultivation  ob- 
tains.   Were  these  assertions  unheard  beyond 
the  tobacco-growing  region,  they  could  pro- 
duce no  harm.     But,  when   a  writer  of  abil- 
ity,   and    a    resident    of    Virginia,    known 
throughout   the   North,    attempts   to   prove, 
through  your  journal,  that   Southern    men, 
with  slave  labor,  are  system-. tically  exhaust- 
ing and  impoverishing  whole  counties ;  that 
they  are  doing   this  by  an   unreasonable  in- 
action of  labor   from   their   slaves,  and  that 
their  energies,  thus  improperly  spent,   are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  poison,  a  "der 
moralizer  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term," 
I  cannot,  though  entertaining  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman,  allow  such  unsup- 
ported assertions  to  go  unquestioned.     His 
strictures  amount  to  a  charge  of  immorality 
upon  a  large  class  of  our  rural  population, 
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which  constitutes,  as  he  has  every  means  of 
knowing,  one  of  the  best  elements  in  our  so- 
cial polity.  He  has  attributed  to  gentlemen, 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  the  habit 
of  cutting  tobacco  on  Sunday,  to  prevent 
damage  from  an  anticipated  frost  on  the 
Monday  following;  and  in  his  last  article, 
this  is  his  remarkable  declaration  :  "  From 
time  immemorial,  in  the  history  of  tobacco, 
it  has  been  the  practice,  when  a  moderate 
rain  falls  on  a  Saturday  night,  to  plant  on 
Sunday  morning,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  season,  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
year."  This  declaration  is  so  expressed  as 
to  apply  to  tobacco-makers  as  a  class.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  men,  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, who  habitually  desecrate  the  Sab. 
bath.  No  such  system  prevails.  Not  one 
planter  in  five  hundred  can  be  found,  who, 
once  in  ten  years,  has  been  induced  thus  to 
violate  the  Sabbath.  My  associations  have 
been  with  them  from  infancy,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  one  instance  of  Sabbath  violation, 
occasioned  by  the  crop,  which  any  good  or 
moral  citizen  has  yielded  to.  Virginia,  the 
enemies  of  her  peculiar  institutions  have 
bean  accustomed  to  say,  was  once  the  mother 
of  Presidents  and  statesmen,  but  is  now  the 
breeder  of  slaves.  I  protest  against  the 
completion  of  her  degradation,  in  the  eyes 
of  Northerh  fanatics,  on  the  part  of  your 
correspondent,  who  presents  to  the  world 
this  great  mother  of  darkies,  as  tasking  her 
slaves  to  the  last  limit  of  physical  endurance, 
as  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  and  exhausting 
the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  "  a  demoralizer 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term." 

All  the  impoverished  fields  of  the  Old  Dos 
minion  have  been  attributed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, either  at  present,  or  at  some  past  time, 
of  this  staple.  But  the  truth  is,  thousands 
of  acres,  in  Virginia,  have  never  been  impov- 
crished.  They  have  been  poor  since  the  Ore- 
ation,  ami  poor  they  will  ever  remain,  until  a 
redundant  population,  cultivating  truck- 
pasches  instead  of  farms,  undertakes  to  sup- 
ply what  nature  has  denied,  viz  :  wanting  el1 
ements  of  fertility  to  the  soil.  Even  where 
originally  fertile,  a  regular  diminution  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  under  improper 
cultivation,  and  where  no  tobacco  is  grown, 
is  everywhere  observable.  Thousands  of 
acres  in  the  Southern  States  have  ceased, 
from  this  cause,  to  repay  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion. Though  tobacco  culture  is  unknown 
in  South  Carolina  and  upper  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  their  sterile  districts  appal  the 
traveler,  l\y  a  barrenness  unknown  to  Vir- 
ginia. Examine  tho  statistics  of  the  New 
England  States,  with  their  annually  decreas- 
ing  yield    of  wheat,   mark   the   diminished 


products  of  even  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the 
West,  under  a  system  which  ignores  drain- 
age, rotation  and  rest,  and  you  will  find,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  nowhere 
caused  by  the  cultivation  of  any  one  staple, 
but  by  the  improper  cultivation  of  all ;  that 
it  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  known  laws,  and 
to  that  grasping  spirit,  which,  exacting  from 
the  bosom  of  mother  earth  all  its  nourish- 
ment, returns  nothing  to  keep  up  its  supply. 
A  bountiful  Providence,  seeking  to  mitigate 
the  primal  cause  of  labor,  has  everywhere 
provided  remedial  agents  for   the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  ignorance  and  folly  re- 
ject the  boon,  and  are  finally  forced  to  leave 
their  country  "for  their  country's  good." — 
Such  was  the  case  in  Tide-water  Virginia. 
A  few  years   ago  it  was  a  wilderness  for 
miles.     Broom-sedge  and  stunted  pines  had 
usurped  the  laad  ;  its  population  fled  in  dis- 
may  from  a  country   which    seemei   to   be 
under  a  curse,  abandoning  their  homesteads, 
or  selling  them  for  a  pittance.     Yet  under- 
lying these  deserted  farms,  were  inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  marl,  which  it  was  only  ne~ 
cessary  to  apply  to  restore  them  to  fertility. 
When   that  man,  Edmund    Ruffin,  whom   I 
honor  more  than  the  whole  race  of  Virginia 
politicians,  all  put  together,  published  his 
views,  and  the  remedy  which  the  remaining 
population  had  at  hand,  he  conferred  a  bocn 
upon  Virginia,  which,  though  for  a  time  un- 
dervalued, entitles  him,  in  the  estimation  of 
all,  now,  te  the  very  first  position  among  tho 
benefactors  of  the  State. 

But  to  return  to  the  objections  advanced 
by  Gen.  Cocke.  I  will  state  that  one  of  his 
great  arguments  against  tobacco,  that  you 
have  the  crops  of  two  years  on  hand  at  one 
time  amounts  to  really  nothing.  If  the  en.  p 
is  sold  in  winter  order  from  January  to 
March,  the  only  work  done  for  the  new  crop 
during  this  period,  is  the  plowing  of  the  to- 
bacco land  and  preparation  of  the  beds. — 
Farmers  frequently  sow  their  wheat  crops 
before  delivering  the  crop  seeded  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  I  have  never  heard  this  pre- 
sented as  an  argument  against  wheat  culture. 
The  "watching,  nursing,  and  pushing  forward 
of  the  plant  beds,"  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
items  going  to  prove  the  laborious  character 
of  the  crop— does  not  usually  commence  un- 
til the  1st  of  May,  and  onf  hand,  in  about  10 
minutes,  does  all  that  is  necessary,  an  appli- 
cation of  manure,  or  plaster,  being  all  that 
is  required.  Your  correspondent,  in  order  to 
make  out  his  charge  that  it  is  the  most  labo- 
rious of  all  crops,  has  entered  into  details, 
which  include  every  process  connected  with 
the  crop,  and  upon  the  whole,  (though  un- 
designedly I  am  sure)  has  written  thus  far 
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the  best  essay  I  have  ever  read  on  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  and  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium offered  by  our  Society.  The  history 
given  by  him  of  the  manner  of  its  cultivation 
is  complete.  It  will  be  the  guide  of  my  whole 
future  cultivation,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
enquirers  as  to  the  proper  method  of  cultiva- 
ting, housing  and  curing  the  crop.  But  as 
to  the  results,  we  differ.  He  says  "Tobacco 
growers  buy  a  large  portion  of  their  meat 
from  Western  drovers,  and  often  not  a  small 
portion  of  their  bread."  In  reply,  I  have  to 
say,  that  it  is  well  to  make  a  crop  which  fur- 
nishes the  means  to  buy  bread  when  the 
seasons  fail.  "It  rains  on  the  just  and  un- 
just alike,"  and  frequently  for  long  seasons 
rains  on  neither.  The  farmer  fails  in  corn, 
and  consequently  in  meat,  and  has  nothing 
to  buy  with,  always  supposing  there  is  no 
"Alabama  adjunct"  in  the  case.  But  the 
tobacco  planter  can  in  unfavorable  years, 
purchase  to  supply  deficiencies  with  proceeds 
ot  his  tobacco  crop.  He  says  the  farmer 
cannot  spare  manure  to  keep  a  grass  lot,  or 
an  acre  or  two  of  meadow.  In  reply,  I  have 
to  say,  that  the  best  possible  way  to  insure  a 
stand  of  grass,  and  from  a  permanent  mead- 
ow, is  to  prepare  the  land  by  a  crop  of  tobac- 
co. He  says  it  is  neither  meat,  drink  nor 
clothing  for  man,  nor  provender  for  beast, 
and  that  it  starves  both  man  and  beast.  This 
remark  strikes  me  as  plausible,  and  to  my 
knowledge,  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  used 
for  the  purposes  above  stated,  but  it  buys 
clothing,  meat  and  drink,  it  insures  proven- 
der, if  you  will  sow  grass  seed,  and  after  en- 
riching a  lot  with  tobacco  will  keep  it  in 
corn.  Believing  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
objections  thus  far  urged  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  not  one  of  the  various  opera- 
tions described,  involving  anythiug  like  the 
labors  of  the  harvest  field,  and  promising 
that  all  this  labor  pays,  I  urge  for  its  con- 
tinued cultivation,  in  the  districts  where  it 
is  now  grown,  the  following  convincing  rea- 
sons: 

1st.  It  is  a  great  conservative  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  our  State,  keeping  thou- 
sands engaged  in  its  culture  and  manufacture 
who  would  otherwise  be  sold  out  of  it. 

2nd.  It  gives  employment  to  the  farm  force 
in  winter. 

3rd.  Thus  preventing  the  exposure  or  idle 
ness  consequent  to  a  force  not  employed  at 
all,  or  if  employed,  subjected  to  the  weather. 

4th.  It  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
the  wheat  crop,  and  will  ensure  a  stand  of 
grass  when  every  other  preparation  fails. 

5tb.  It  encourages  the  making  of  farm^pen 
manures,  and  the  husbanding  of  all  the  ma- 
---; -■»'•*  the  farm  affords  for  that  purpose. 


6th.  It  is  the  best  of  all  crops  to  eradicate 
weeds  and  briere  to  prepare  new  land  for 
general  field  culture. 

7th.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  farms, 
and  leads  to  the  subdivision  of  estates,  as 
the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  exceeds  any 
other  crop. 

8th.  It  is  a  crop  easy  of  transportation, 
costing  less  than  any  other  to  get  to  market. 

9th.  It  stands  drought  better  than  any 
other  crop. 

10th.  Consequently  if  the  grain  crop  fails, 
it  furnishes  the  means  of  purchase. 

11th.  By  cultivating  it,  you  are  sustaining 
a  vast  industrial  and  manufacturing  interest 
which  keeps  up  the  price  of  lands,  and  fur- 
nishes to  Virginia  commerce  the  most  of  its 
exchange  upon  the  North  and  Europe  ;  and 
finally,  when  connected  with  the  cereals  and 
the  grasses,  this  system  affords  the  largest 
share  of  comfort  and  profit  from  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  affords  reasonable  prospects 
of  maintaining,  if  not  increasing  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  earth  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hereby  declare 
my  intention,  with  your  kind  permission,  to 
defend  this  much  abused  weed  from  any 
farther  assaults  of  your  respected  correspon- 
dent. I  apprehend  nothing  from  a  fair  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  but  that  the  arguments 
adduced  for  growing  the  crop,  by  your  many 
correspondents,  will  too  greatly  stimulate  its 
production,  and  lead  to  a  decline  in  prices. 
Yours,  verv  respectfully, 

j.  b.  McClelland. 

March  10th,  1859. 

+&• — — 

What  Say  the  Weather-Wise  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  devote  any 
time  to  the  study  of  the  barometer.  Wheth- 
er the  mercury  in  a  Barometer  is  high  or 
low,  we  give  in  to  the  old  adage.  "  All  signs 
fail  in  dry  weather."  Nor  do  we  believe  in 
the  moon  or  its  "  quarters,"  from  "new"  to 

"  full,"  or  from  first  to  last,  looked  to  as  an 
index  to  the  weather,  have  any  influence  on 
the  weather  whatever.  And  as  to  sowing 
seeds,  as  they  are  not  planted  in  the  moon, 
but  in  the  earth,  we  are  not  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  moon  exerts  any  influence  on 
their  growth. 

But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  that  an  average  amount  of  rain  falls  iu 
each  year ;  and,  consequently,  when  the 
Winter  and  Spring  are  very  wet.  the  Summer 
and  Fall  are  apt  to  be  dry.  Our  prediction 
is  a  dry  Summer  and  Fall. — Knoxville  Whig. 
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Manuring  in  the  Hill  for  Corn 


The  question  of  applying  the  usual  do 
uiestic  or  barn  manures  to  corn,  in  the  hill 
at  planting,  or  over  the  whole  surface  be- 
fore that  time,  is  one  which  we  have  not 
seen  particularly  discussed  in  our  agricul- 
tural journals,  though  often  mentioned  as 
practiced  or  vice  versa,  in  accounts  of  the 
culture  of  this  grain.  From  observation 
on  this  point,  we  conclude  it  more  common 
in  New-Hampshire  than  elsewhere,  where 
indeed  it  was  learned  from  the  aboriginal 
corn-growers.  We  have  heretofore,  from 
results  in  our  experience,  recommended  ma- 
nuring in  the  hill,  in  addition  to  a  good 
dressing  over  the  whole  field,  as  productive 
of  an  essential  improvement  in  the  crop — 
giving  an  earlier  and  stronger  start,  which 
start  advance  it  keeps  through  the  whole 
period  of  growth. 

Some  experiments  in  corn-growing,  com- 
paring hill  manuring  with  its  application 
over  the  whole  surface,  are  given  by  Mr. 
Baker  of  Oak  Hill,  in  a  recent  JV.  E.  Far- 
mer— and   thinking  it  will  interest,   we 
condense  the  same  for   our  readers.     Five 
plots  of  an  acre    each,  were   planted  the 
last  of  May.     On  the   first,   twenty  loads 
of  long  manure  was  spread  and  plowed  under 
eight   inches   deep.     On  the  second,  ten 
loads  of  fine  bara-yard  manure  were  spread 
on  the  surface  after  plowing,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  before  marking.     The  third  acre 
was  manured  in  the   hills — two   quarts  of 
very  fine  stable   manure   to   each.      The 
fourth  received   in    the  hill,    one  quart  of 
compost — two  parts  muck,   two  parts  hog 
manure,   and    one  part   each   of  lime  and 
ashes.     The  fifth  acre,    for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,    received    no   manure.     The 
kind  of  corn  planted    was  the  yellow  smut 
or  red  blaze,  the  kernel  of  which  is  large 
and  flat,  and   the   ear  good  size.     Making 
no  account  of  the  soft  corn,  it  produced  as 
follows  :  No  1,  84  bushels  of  ears ;  No.  2, 
00  bushels ;  No.  3,  00   bushels ;  No.  4,  05 
bushels  ;  No.    5,  68  bushels.     From  these 
results,  he  concluded  that  for  present  profit, 
manuring  in  the  hills  is    the  best,  and  de- 
composed barn   manure   harrowed  in,  pro- 
duces more  effect  than  green  dung  plowed 
under — at  least  on   the  first  crop. 


Most  commercial  manures,  as  guano,  su- 
perphosphates, poudrette,  etc.,  have  been 
applied  in  the  hill  exclusively,  so  we  have 
no  means  of  comparison  of  the  effect  of 
the  same  broadcast.  Of  fertilizers  of  do- 
mestic production,  hen  manure  has  more 
generally  been  applied  in  the  hill  for  corn 
than  any  other  material.  It  is  plentiful, 
of  a  concentrated  character,  and  readily 
prepared  and  applied,  while  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  profit  arising  from 
its  judicious  use.  As  hinted  before,  this 
manure  and  others  of  like  character,  give 
the  young  shoots  an  early  and  vigorous 
start,  and  enable  it  the  sooner  to  strenghen 
itself,  by  extending  its  roots  and  more  dis- 
tant stores  of  food. 

The  effect  of  manuring  in  the  hill  ex- 
clusively, would  seem  to  be  les3  calculated 
to  benefit  the  who.'e  ground,  though  the 
active  or  thoroughly  dacomposed  character 
of  the  fertilizers  thus  would  leave  little  ben- 
efit to  be  expected  the  second  year.  But 
we  leave  the  question  with  our  readers, 
simply  remarking,  that  while  we  would 
commend  plentiful  broadcast  manuring  in 
all  cases,  we  would  also  advise  the  applica- 
tion of  some  concentrated  fertilizer  in  the 
hill,  believing  it  will  in  all  cases  prove 
profitable  by  forwarding  and  increasing  the 
crop.  Indian  corn  cannot  well  be  surfei- 
ted by  high  feeding — and  above  most 
grains,  uses  and  repays  a  plentiful  supply. 

Prairie  Farmer. 


Wheat  and  Corn. — An  interesting  fact. 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  was  developed 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Elwyn  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  fa^t  that  the  wheat  crops  of 
this  country  were  fast  diminishing,  so  far  as 
the  number  of  bushels  raised  to  the  acre  was 
concerned.  He  stated  that  in  Ohio,  a  State 
but  little  over  fifty  years  old,  the  crop  had 
fallen  off  from  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  to 
about  sixteen,  while  in  the  best  portions  of 
New  York,  where  thirty  bushels  used  to  be 
considered  a  fair  crop,  only  twelve  bushels 
are  now  raised.  The  falling  off  in  other 
States  had  been  equally  marked  ;  but  while 
this  was  the  fact  with  the  wheat  crops,  he 
was  glad  to  know  that  the  amount  of  corn 
produced  to  the  acre  had  largely  increased, 
and  ,vas  still  increasing. anormously. 
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Philosophy  of  Ploughing. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  rationale  of 
ploughing  is  perfectly  obvious.  Thus,  it 
is  plain  that  in  order  to  the  growth  of  a 
desired  crop,  everything  else  must  be  sup- 
planted— that  the  natural  vegetation  must 
be  subdued,  and  that  the  plough  is  the 
most  efficient  implement  for  the  doing  of 
this  work. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  the  proper  covering  of  the  seed 
requires  a  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  occurred  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  the  young  and  tender 
rootlets  of  the  growing  plant  can  extend 
themselves  more  easily  and  more  luxuriant- 
ly in  a  well-loosened  than  in  a  soil  firmly 
packed. 

But  that  ploughing  should  be  the  means 

of  rendering  the  soil  more  moist,  freer  from 

certain  noxious  compounds  and  really  more 

fertile  may  not  be  quite  so  clear — though 

each  of  these  propositions  is  just  as  suscep- 
tible of  proof  as  any  of  those  referred  to 
above. 

That  ploughing  should  tend  to  render 
the  soil  more  moist  in  dry  weather,  is  shown 
by  a  bare  reference  to  two  facts  and  two 
principles,  in  natural  philosophy. 

The  facts  are  these  :  First,  the  atmos- 
phere always  contains  the  vapor  of  water  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  earth  when  ploughed  is 
more  permeable,  both  by  the  vapor-laden 
atmosphere  and  the  water  in  the  earth  be- 
neath the  surface. 

The  principles — familiar  to  every  school- 
boy— are  the  following  :  First,  the  vapour 
of  water  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
body  much  cooler  than  itself,  ceases,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  condensation,  to 
be  vapour  any  longer  and  becomes  wa- 
ter, usually  called  dew,  or,  when  frozen, 
frost, — a  principle  identical  with  that  which 
covers  the  cool  harvest  jug  with  dampness 
at  summer  noon. 

The  second  principle  is  that  involed  in 
the  phenomenon  of  capillary  attraction,  and 


illustrated  by  the  rising  of  oil  in  the  wick 
of  the  lamp,  or  water  in  a  lump  of  sugar 
or  sponge.  If  the  wick,  the  sugar,  or 
sponge  were  as  dense  as  a  marble  or  iron, 
neither  the  oil  nor  the  water  could  ascend 
so  as  to  wet  the  whole  mass  :  they  must  be 
so  porous  that  the  fluid  can  permeate  the 
little  tubules  or  pores  of  the  substance. 

Putting  together  the  facts  and  the  prin- 
ciples, is  it  not  apparent  that  the  proper- 
ly loosened  soil  will  draw  moisture  from 
the  vapory  reservoirs  above  and  the  watery 
channels  below  more  easily  than  if  com- 
pact? 

"WHEN  SHOULD  WE  PLOUGH. 

This  will  depend  upon  the  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition,  and  the 
character  of  the  plant  to  be  grown. 

In  a  climate  like  ours,  where  cold  win- 
ters succeed  warm  summers,  a  heavy  soil 
is  benefitted  by  ploughing  in  the  autumn 
— particularly  if  it  has  been  worn  by  long- 
continued  cropping,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crop  to  be  grown  the  succeeding  season  re- 
quires early  seeding,  and  the  previous  crop 
was  infested  by  insects  which  burrow  in 
the  soil.  For,  if  long  worn,  the  soil  must 
be,  to  some  extent,  exhausted  of  the  ele- 
ments at  first  in  available  form,  and  im- 
peratively demands  a  new  pulverization  or 
commuinution  of  the  minerals  contained, 
which  office  the  freezing  process  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  perform.  And  if  heavy, 
and  to  be  sown  to  a  crop  maturing  early  in 
the  season,  it  would  most  likely  remain 
too  wet  to  plough,  so  late  in  the  season  as 
to  prevent  early  sowing. 

The  question  of  time  and  team  should 
also  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  fall-ploughing.  Since  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  an  early  seeding  of  a  large 
number  of  acres,  and  the  farmer  should  be 
without  the  requisite  men  and  teams  to  do 
the  work  early  enough  in  the  spring,  it  is 
plain  that,  however  unnecessary  it  may  ap- 
pear, for  other  reasons,  economy  would  dic- 
tate that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  work 
should  be  done  in  the  fall. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  be 
very  light  and  sandy — if  the  crop  to  be 
grown  will  bear  late  planting — it  the  area 
be  not  too  great  for  the  ability  of  the  plow- 
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man,  and  the  soil  be  free  from  destructive 


insects,  then  there 
for  fall  ploughing. 


is  no  urgent  demand 
Indeed,  in  case  the 
lands  are  high  and  exposed  to  high  winds 
— which  might  blow  away  the  soil,  if  loo- 
sened by  ploughing — or  low,  aad  subject 
to  injury  by  spring  freshets,  autumn  plow- 
ing would  be  a  damage  rather  than  a  ben- 
efit. 

To  speak  more  specifically  of  the  time  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  we 
would  urge  the  importance  of  deferring 
the  work,  in  any  event,  until  it  is  so  dry 
as  not  to  pack  as  the  furrow  is  turned,  and 
afterwards  bake  in  the  sun.  Much  land 
is  materially  injured  for  years  by  once 
ploughing  while  wet. 

HOW   SHOULD   WE   PLOUGH? 

We  do  not  mean  to  inquire  whether  the 
farrows  should  be  so  crooked  that  a  man 
without  a  large  phrenological  development 
of  locality  would  necessarily  fail  to  make 
his  way  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or 
whether  every  two  rods  there  should  be 
left  a  balk  a  foot  wide,  though  we  confess 
that  these  points  are  worthy  no  little  con- 
sideration in  this  country,  where  straight 
and  well-turned  furrows  are  about  as  scarce 
as  honest  politicians ;  we  propose  to  discuss 
the  more  difficult  and  important  subject  of 
depth. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  recommend  deep 
ploughing,  and  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed 
at  the  bug-bear  reports  by  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  of  cases  in  which  it  ruined  the 
soil !  It  is  high  time  the  invariable  four- 
inch  rule  was  superseded  by  rational  prin- 
ciples capable  of  easy  application  to  any 
given  case. 

Viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of 
science,  the  proper  answer  would  be  : — 
First  tell  me  what  is  the  character  of 
your  surface  and  subsoil,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  crop  to  be  grown,  for  these 
are  data  from  which  alone  h  will  be  safe 
to  deduce  an  answer.  We  say  deep 
ploughing  should  be  the  general  rule,  be- 
causo  there  are  only  two  cases  to  which  it 
is  inapplicable,  and  one  of  these  is  suscep- 
tible of  such  modification  as  that  it  shall 
finally  cease  to  be  exceptional. 

The  first  and  only  really  exceptional 
'nse  is  that  wv--  *'■■■    the  subsoil  coutains 


substances — iron,  for  example — positively 
noxious  to  vegetation  ;  in  which  event  the 
turning  it  up  to  the  surface  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  crop.  This  case  really  oc- 
curs, however,  and  may  be  readily  apprehen- 
ded by  any  one  familiar  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  soils. 

The  other  case  is  that  in  which  the  sur- 
face is  very  thin  and  lying  directly  upon 
a  subsoil,  which  thcugh  not  positively  nox- 
ious is  nevertheless  in  an  unfit  condition 
for  assimilation  by  the  plant,  being  quite 
totally  deficient  in  organic  matter,  and 
made  up  of  minerals  which  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated until  they  have  first  been  sub- 
jected to  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
weather.  But  these  conditions  are  sus- 
ceptible of  modification  by  turning  up  an 
inch  or  two  at  a  time  of  the  subsoil,  expo- 
sing it  to  an  action  of  the  air  and  frost 
and  mixing  it  with  organic  manures. 

All  other  soils  are  benefitted  by  deep 
ploughing.  Relative  to  the  demands  of 
special  plants,  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  general  article  to  say  core 
than  that  the  roots  of  all  plants  peu<  irate 
much  more  deeply  than  is  usually  supposed. 
We  have  often  found  the  rootlets  of  wheat 
rambling  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below 
the  surface,  while  root  crops  such  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  rutabagas,  &c,  naturally  incline 
to  send  their  larger  and  more  blunt  ex- 
tremities quite  deep  and  cannot  be  resisted 
without  injury. 

SUBSOILING 

Properly  considered,  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that,  while  it  is  important  to  stir 
the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  conven- 
ient or  even  possible  with  the  ordinary 
plough,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  bring 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  is  accom- 
plished by  a  smaller  plough — sometimes 
attached  and  sometimes  entirely  indepen- 
dent and  drawn  by  a  separate  team — fol- 
lowing in  the  furrow  of  the  larger  one. — 
Its  advantage,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  although  not  always  entirely  adequate 
to  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
the  seed,  it  is  nevertheless  always  benefi- 
cial and  never  subject  to  positive  objection. 
We  rejoice  that  deep  ploughing  and 
subsoiling  are  becoming   rapidly   popular, 
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and  sincerely  hope  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  miserable  Western  habit  of 
merely  scratching  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  then  impiously  whining  over  the  mea- 
greness  of  the  crop,  will  have  given  place 
to  n  ricep  and  thorough  working,  always 
ftiUjiiictic  of  a  bounteous  harvest. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 


Agriculture. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  many 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  our  national  wealth.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  those  sections 
which  have  not  that  encouragement  which 
arises  from  access  to  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce.  Hence,  in  our  peregrina- 
tions through  Western  North  Carolina,  we 
think  it  no  marvel,  that  we  have  so  many 
poor  farmers. 

It  is  expected,  that,  so  far  as  may  be, 
this  sheet  will  give  its  aid  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  agricultural  interests  of  that 
area  over  which  it  circulates.  In  perform- 
ing this  work,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  censurer  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
but  rather  as  discharging  a  duty  which 

devolves  upon  us,  as  conductor  of  this 
weekly. 

In  this  short  article,  we  design  to  notice 
some  few  of  the  leading  errors,  as  it  re- 
gards agriculture. 

It  is  an  error,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
to  overtax  himself,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  he  cultivates.  Ten  acres  of  land, 
properly  cultivated,  will  yield  more  grain, 
and  of  a  better  quality,  than  twenty  acres 
will,  with  a  cultivation  that  is  always  be- 
hind time,  and  that  ceases  before  the  work 
is  properly  done.  Where  the  farm  is  such 
as  will  afford  it,  and  hands  enough  can  be 
started  to  cultivate  it  rightly,  plans  for 
large  cropping  may  be  laid ;  but  it  must 
be  manifest,  that  plans  and  hands  must 
harmonize,  in  order  to  success.  And, 
when  we  speak  of  hands  enough,  we  mean 
not  only  a  sufficient  number  to  get  through, 
under  high  pressure,  with  the  plowing,  in 


reasonable  time  and  just  so  many  plow- 
ings ;  but  we  farther  mean,  hands  enough 
to  convey  the  manures  from  the  barns,  sta- 
bles, &c,  to  the  land  that  is  to  be  cultivated, 
have  it  well  spread  over  the  surface,  and, 
with  every  thing  else  in  keeping,  have  the 
land  well  broken  up,  in  due  time,  and  then, 
without  overworking,  carry  <m  a  neat  and 
systematic  cultivation,  to  the  proper  time 
for  the  work  to  cease. 

Some  farmers  make  a  great  mistake,  by 
plowing  their  lands  when  they  are  too  wet, 
lest  they  should  be  too  late  in  getting  in 
the  crop.  It  is  far  better,  to  be  a  little 
late  in  getting  in  the  crop,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  spoiling  the  land  by  breaking  it  up 
when  too  wet.  Some  actually  impoverish 
their  lands,  by  this  practice.  Neither 
break  up,  before  planting,  when  your  field 
is  in  this  condition,  nor  plow  your  corn  at 
such  a  time. 

It  is  distressing,  to  see  how  some  far- 
mers suffer  their  hard  earnings  to  slip  away 
from  them,  by  inattention  to  their  fences. 
If  they  cannot  start  force  enough,  and  tim- 
ber enough,  to  put  all  under  a  good  and 
safe  fence,  they  had  better  not  make  their 
fields  so  large ;  and  see  that  each  be  well 
inclosed.  Where  the  propriety  of  having 
the  crop  exposed  all  the  year,  and,  at  the 
end,  lose  one  half,  from  bad  fences  ? 

There  is,  in  most  instances,  too  little 
preparation  before  planting,  and  too  much 
ado  after  that  time.  The  crop  should  be 
half  made  in  the  preparation. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  applicable  to  corn  growing.  A  re- 
mark or  two,  in  reference  to  wheat,  may 
be  in  place.  There  are  but  two  things 
requisite  (in  addition  to  what  we  now  have) 
to  make  every  county  in  Western  North 
Carolina  one  of  the  finest  countries  for 
wheat  on  this  continent,  namely  :  To  as- 
certain what  ingredient  the  soil  lacks, 
which  is  not  already  possessed  of  every 
constituent,  and  apply  it;  and  the  proper 
time  (as  well  as  manner)  to  deposit  the 
seed.  Some  soils  possess  every  ingredient 
requisite,  and,  it  may  be,  possess  sotue  of 
the  requisites  in  too  great  abundance. — 
These  must  be  neutralized;  while  those 
soils  that  lack,  must  have  that  which  is 
West.  Car.  Watch. 


lacking  added. 
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Reclaiming  Clay  Soils. 

No  subject  can  be  more  important   to 
large  districts  of  our  country,  than  the  re- 
claiming of  clayey  and  other  heavy  soils. 
Among  these  we  may  name  the  red-kellis 
hard  pan  soils,  ferruginous  clays,  ferrugin- 
ous loams,  etc.     As  to  the  first,  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  others,  we  will   not 
be  disputed  in  the  assertion,  that  when 
clayey  or  heavy  soils  are  properly  reclaim- 
ed, they  are  more  valuable   than   lighter 
soils.     The  fact  that  they  retain  manures, 
requiring  less  in  amount  to  raise  crops,  is 
alone  a  strong  argument  in  their   favor.— 
Their  ability  to  repeat  a  greater  number  of 
crops  without  exhaustion,  and  their  general 
adaptability  to  all  crops  instead  of  being 
suited  only  to  special  crops,  add  materially 
to  their  value. 

Clay  soils  are  always  more  fully  charged 
with  the   inorganic  constituents  of  plants 
than  light  soils ;  and  when  once   in   the 
proper  mechanical  condition  to  avail  of  at- 
mospheric influences,  insuring  higher  tem- 
perature and  consequent    chemical   action 
to  liberate  prosphates,   alkalies,  etc.,  they 
form  the  most   profitable   farms.     One  of 
the  peculiar  proprieties  of  clay  is  to  receive 
and  retain  ammonia,  even  against  the  effort 
of  running  water  to  remove  it;  the  forma- 
tion of  new  chemical  compounds  with  the 
divided  silicious  matters  pervading  it   in 
degree,  as  each  grain  surrounded    by  alu- 
mina presents  all  its  surface  upon  the  slight- 
est contraction  of  the  clay  by    drainage.— 
No  clay  soil  is  entirely  without  sand,  and  in 
such  soils  the  sand  may  be  viewed  as  min- 
iature rocks,  generally  of  diversified  kinds, 
containing  all   the    primaries   of  nature  • 
while  in  sandy  soils  the  particles  all  arising 
from  the  same  or  similar  rocks,  do  notsup°- 
ply  so  great  a  variety  of  pabulum  for  plants. 
Most  clays,  therefore,  when  in    admixture 
with  the  other  materials  which  go  to  make 
up  a  soil,  have  a  greater  variety  of  consti* 
tuents,  are  in  better  condition  for  improve- 
ment than  other  soils.     Their  compact  con- 
dition requires  amendment,  however,  before 
their  advantages  can  be  availed  of. 

First — Under-drain   them    thoroughly  • 
the  redundant  water    being   parted  "with', 


the  clay  contracts  and  a  series  of  pipe-lit1 

openings  first  occur;  these  permit  a  mo> 

thorough  circalation  of  atmosphere,  whic 

in  turn  divides  these  pipes  into  lesser  po 

tions,  like  broken  and  partially  ground  t. 

bacco  pipes;  the  adhesive  property  of  th | 

clay  is  now  lessened,  and  sub-soil  plowini 

ameliorates  it  materially.     Fall  plowing  b 

ridging  and  back  furrowing,    leaving   th 

surface  like  a  succession  of  inverted  lettc  ■ 

Vs,  permits  the  freezings  and  thawing  c' 

winter  to  ameliorate  still  further  their°coc 

dition  ;  these  ridges  split  in  the  spring  b 

a  double  mould  board  plow,  and  then  cros 

plowed,  give  a  kindly  soil,  capable  of  be 

ing  used  even  for  garden   purposes.     Th 

day  has  passed  when  farmers  suppose  tha 

clay  soils  retain  manures  because  they  wil 

not  pass  water.     They  now  know  that  wa 

ter  heavily  ladened  with  any   matters   ii 

solution,  if  filtered  through  sand  containing 

only  one  per  cent,  of  c%,  will  be   render 

ed  pure,  the  clay  retaining  all  the   matter 

before  held  in  solution.     They  also  kno? 

that  all  the  gases  are  received  and  retainec 

by  clays ;  and,  therefore,  manures  decom 

posing  in  clay  soils  can  neither  filter  down 

ward  in  solution,  or  rise  into  the  atmoa 

phere  as  gases,  and  for  these  reasons  th< 

clay  soils  retain  manures.     If  clay  has  sucb 

properties,  it   has  always  had   them,  anc 

during  ad  time  clayey  soils  have  been  sto 

ring   up  nature's  treasures;  put  them  it 

proper  mechanical  condition  to  permit  roots 

and  atmosphere  to  percolate  them,  and  the3 

will  furnish  food  to  plants. 

All  the  above  remarks  apply  to  all  th« 
kinds  of  soil  named  in  the  opening  of  this 
article.  If  deleterious  matters  are  contain- 
ed iu  them,  as  in  the  copperas  clays,  thi 
admission  of  atmosphere  renders  these  for- 
eign  substances  the  more  soluble,  and 
while  the  clay  retains  all  matters  required 
by  plants,  it  freely  parts  with  such  solu 
tions  as  are  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  The 
red  kellis  sub-soils  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  ae 
under-drained  and  sub-soiled  plowed,  and 
in  doing  so  yield  up  potash  in  abundance. 
We  dug  a  well  sixty  feet  deep  seven 
years  ago  through  this  red  kellis,  blasting 
all  the  way,  and  the  kellis  seeming  to  be 
solid  sand-stone.  When  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere   for  a  few  months,   it  fell  to 
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ces  and  made  a  soil  worthy  of  being 
id  as  a  manure  on  many  other  soils. 

Working  Farmer, 

•«. 

Deep  Plowing— When  to  do  it. 

am  a  practical  advocate  of  deep  plowing, 
ring  been  engaged  for  several  years  past 
deepening  my  farm,  and  having  found  it 
re  profitable  to  add  to  my  land  in  this 
7  than  by  buying  more  acres.  My  deed 
is  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  I 
an  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  I  have 
nd  that  this  also  gives  me  another  advan- 
e,  for  the  deeper  I  get  my  farm,  the  higher 

grain  grows,  so  I  gain  in  both  directions, 
I  by  this  means  I  reckon  I've  got  at  least 
rty  per  cent,  more  available  space  than 
oierly;  at  any  rate  my  seventy  dollars 

acre  land  would  now  bring  me  ninety 
lars — but  I  hav'nt  got  to  the  bottom  nor 

of  it  yet,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it. 

have  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  best 
run  the  plow  deeper  when  raising  oats 
I  winter  grain,  rather  than  when  break- 
•  up  for  corn. 

lorn  is  an  aristocratic  plant,  as  you  might 
>w  by  its  tasseled  head,  silk  gloves,  and 
g  ears,  and  like  such  gentry  it  must  have 
d  nursing  in  the  beginning,  and  the  best 
ng  the  land  will  afford.  It  sends  its 
to  about,  near  the  surface  where  it  can 
I  plenty  of  food,  and  where  they  can 
w  comfortably  near  the  warm  surface. — 
you  plow  deep  enough  to  turn  up  the  cold 
I  hard  subsoil,  the  seed  planted  at  the 
lal  depth  will  germinate  where  they  meet 
h  a  cold  reception,  especially  if  the  sea~ 
.  be  wet.  Soarce  any  crop  seems  to  be 
re  benefitted  by  an  early  start,  or  to  be 
re  injured  by  a  slow  painful  growth  in 

commencement.  The  young  plants  seem 
be  discouraged,  and  not  having  force 
tugh  to  dig  down  to  find  a  good  living 
y  are  apt  to  grow  up  sickly, 
n  cultivating  this  crop  I  have  therefore 
.cticed  turning  up  all  the  soil,  gaging  my 
w  to  run  just  on  the  subsoil,  and  let  the 
n  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  and 
ver  which  were  plowed  under.  The  crop 
bllowed  with  oats,  which  can  stand  a  wet 
1  cold  soil  bette  .  Then  I  drive  the  plow 
)per,  about  an  inch,  as  you  recommended 
your  last  number.  The  soil,  mellowed  by 
i  previous  hoed  crops  gives  the  oats  a  good 
mee,  and  they  bear  the  subsoil  mixture  on 
i  top  qhite  well.  The  following  crop 
;h  me  is  rye  and  seeded  down  with  clover 
i  timothy,  especially  the  former.  Now  I 
e  the  gage  another  tnrn,  and  bring  up  say 


another  inch  of  subsoil,  and  the  rye  and  the 
clover  dig  for  their  living — and  mine — most 
admirably. 

Rotation  and  Daep  Soil— A  Corn  Ex- 
periment. 

Regular  rotation  of  crops  and  deep  plow- 
ing are  working  wonders  upon  some  of  the 
old  and  long- worn  farms  of  New  England. 
In  the  discussions  before  the  Maine  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  met  at  the 
seat  of  government  in  January,  many  of 
the  delegates  bore  striking  and  uniform 
testimony  to  the  value  of  both  these  prac- 
tices, especially  upon  lands  that  had  been 
cropped  hard.  One  of  the  members  men- 
tioned a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  "  badly 
bound  out,"  which  was  plowed  three 
inches  deeper  than  ever  before,  and  after 
an  application  of  three  bushels  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  produced  a  yield  of  600  bushels 
of  oats.  This  is  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Another  reported  a  yield  of  82  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre — 56  lbs.,  to  the 
bushel,  from  a  field  similarly  treated. 

Results  very  much  like  these  could  be 
obtained  from  many  of  the  old  fields  in 
Kentucky,  which  now  grow  nothing  but 
sedge  and  briars,  if  deeply  plowed,  and 
the  application  of  plaster  were  substituted 
by  a  generous  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure 
or  a  compost  of  which  the  base  should  be 
stable  dung  and  scrapings  from  the  woods. 

We  have  our  mind's  eye  now  upon  an 
old  field  twelve  miles  from  Louisville, 
which  was  treated  in  this  manner  three 
years  ago,  and  gave  a  yield  of  corn  in  re- 
turn that  much  more  than  paid  expenses. 
Without  further  preparation  it  was  seeded 
to  grass,  sown  upon  the  corn  btubble,  and 
will  this  coming  season  be  more  than  fair 
pasture  or  meadow,  for  one  or  the  other 
of  which  it  is  designed.  The  corn  in  this 
experiment  was  manured  in  the  hill.*      ^ 
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Our  farmers  complain  of  the  great  labor 
and  heavy  cost  of  such  experiments.  But 
such  complaints  are  without  reason. — 
Every  farmer  who  keeps  merely  two  or 
three  horses,  four  or  five  cattle,  a  half 
dozen  hogs,  if  he  will  only  litter  his  stalls, 
pens  and  barn-yard,  with  the  cheap  litter 
afforded  by  the  woods  a  short  distance 
from  his  dwelling  house,  in  quantities 
enough  to  furnish  his  animals  with  com- 
fortable bedding,  he  can  have  every  year, 
by  planting  time  in  the  spring,  a  mountain 
of  compost  such  as  we  have  described  that 
will  perfectly  astonish  his  own  eyes. 

So  much  for  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the 
experiment.  It  really  costs  nothing,  for  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  the  increased  comfort 
supplied  to  his  stock,  and  the  diminished 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  As  for  the  labor  and 
expense  of  hauling  out,  that  is  not  very 
formidable,  when  you  post  up  and  look  the 
thing  right  in  the  face. 

In  the  instance  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, after  the  field  was  checked  off  for 
the  seed,  a  two  horse  wagon  and  three 
men  manured  four  acres  per  day — giving 
to  each  hill  a  large  shovel  full  of  the  com- 
post. The  actual  expense  in  this  case  was 
probably  two  dollars  per  day,  but  in  any 
case  would  not  be  over  four  dollars,  or  one 
dollar  per  acre.  Without  the  manure,  the 
old  field  might  possibly  have  yielded  25 
bushels  to  the  acre;  with  it,  it  yielded 
about  40  bushels.  Difference,  15  bushels, 
which,  at  only  33£  cents  per  bushel,  is  $5. 

All  this  is  clear  gain,  for  the  cost  of 
hauling  out  and  applying  the  manure  is 
fully  repaid  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
crop  left  the  ground  for  grass. 

After  this  field  has  lain  in  grass  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  probably  be  turned  over 
for  another  trial,  and  we  will  then  speak 
of  it  again.— Louisville  Journal. 


-«•»- 


The  Wheat  Crop. — The  accounts  of  the 
wheat  crop  from  all  sections  of  the  Union 
are  most  favorable.  In  northern  Georgia 
and  in  Tennessee  they  anticipate  a  larger 
yield  than  in  any  former  year,  while  at  the 
North  and  West  the  prospect  is  equally  flat- 
tering. 


Subsoil  Poughing. 


' 


Before  commencing  spring  work  it  wil 
be  well  to  consider  which  lands  should,  an< 
which  should  not,  be  subsoiled. 

From  the  days  of  Jethro  Tall  until  with 
in  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty   years,  th 
farmers  of  England  were  content,  in  com1 
mon  with  those  of  other  countries,  to  st 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  soil,  and  wer 
not  aware  that  a  greater  depth  of  distui 
banco  would  produce  a  larger  and   bette 
result.     Indeed,  it  was  generally  believe* 
that  the  whole  matter  which  went  to  fertil 
ize  plants  belonged  to  the   immediate  sui 
face,  or  that  portion  known  as   loam — 
name  given,  until  very  recently,   to  th 
disturbed    portion   only — which,    by   th: 
combined  influences  of  sun,  air,  and  deca 
of  vegetation,  changes  its  color.     The  fac 
that  the  components  of  the  soil  beneatl 
these  points  were  all  to  be  found  as  part  o 
the  integrants  of  plants  was  scarcely  known 
and  still  less  so  that  they  could  not  be  ab 
sorbed  by  them,  and  thus  go  to  make  u; 
their  structure,  until  acted   on  by  a  serie 
of  influences  caused  by   atmospheric    con 
tact  and  the  presence  of  humidity ;  not  th 
result  of  stagnant  water.     Liebig  first  es 
posed  the  true  value  of  the  inorganic  sub 
stances  of  the  soil,  or  those  parts   whicl 
were  not  the  immediate  result  of  plant  de 
cay  ;  and  farmers  slowly  yielded  their  long: 
cherished  belief  that  the  black  portions  o 
the  soil  alone  could  make   plants.    Thes 
new  doctrines  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  a  sub 
soil  plough,  which,  without  elevating  th 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  disturbed  it  in  places 
and  permitted  a  free  circulation  of  atmos 
phere  between  its  particles.    The  deep  eut 
made  by  the  plough  also  acted  in  degree  a 
under-drains,  and  permitted,   under  som 
special  conditions  of  surface — such  as  th 
slope  of  hills,  etc — redundant  water  to  pas 
way.     Air  neeessarily  entered,  and  chemi 
cal  changes  occurred ;  the  surface  of  th 
particles  of  the  subsoil  were  soon  condi 
tioned  so  as  to  sustain  roots,  and  they  pas 
sed  into  it  to  greater  depth  than  had  beei 
before  known.    These,  in  turn,  absorbet 
from  the  subsoil  larger  quantities  of  inor 
ganio  matter,  rendered  soluble  by  ehemica 
changes  consequent  upon  moisture  and  ait 
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?he  constituents  were  taken  into  the  plants 
bove,  a;id  portions  not  marketable  as  crops, 
lecay  in  the   upper  soil,  adding  to   the 
;reasy,  unctuous,  organic  matter  new  por- 
ions  of  inorganio  food  for  future  crops. — 
Plants  had  longer  roots  as  well  as  greater 
lumber  of  fibres,  and  larger  crops  was  the 
lonsequence.     The  decay  of  these  roots  in 
;he  soil  left  tubes  to  great  depths  ;  the  at- 
nosphere  could  come  in  laden  with  gases, 
•esulting  from  vegetable  decomposition  re- 
quired by  plants  ;  rains  and  dews,   which 
vas  the  nitrogenous  exhalations  of  all  or- 
ganic nature  from  the  atmosphere,  descen- 
led  into   the    subsoils,   which  gradually 
•hanged  color  so  as  to  make  deep   loamy 
soils  in  localities  where  before  only  sparse, 
shallow- rooted  crops  could  be  grown.     All 
ihis  was  heard  of  by  the  American  farmer 
long  before  he  was  awakened  to   action ; 
and  even  now,  when  every  truly  practical 
farmer  owns  a  subsoil  plough,  he  can  tell 
you  of  some  neighbor  who  eautioned  him 
against  its  use,  and  who  insisted  that  the 
deep  disturbance  of  bis  soil  would   let  all 
the  manure  filter  downward ;  that,  if  that 
were  true,  every  well  would  be  the  recep- 
table  of  the  results  of  decay,  every  spring 
would  be  a  cesspool,  and  every  rivulet  but 
an  organic  charnel-house.     Nature,  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  laws,  has  rendered  the  car- 
bon and  alumina  of  the  soil,  after  proper 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  retailing  all  the  results 
of  decay ;  and  the  value  of  a  farm  must  de- 
pend upon  the  depth  to  which  its  surface 
by  disturbance  is  rendered  capable  of  per- 
forming this  peculiar  function. 

Thoroughly  subsoil-ploughed  lands  soon 
become  capable  of  deeper  surface  ploughing, 
without  injuring  the  crops ;  and  if  under- 
drained,  which  is  but  the  perfection  of  the 
very  principles  presented  in  the  theory  of 
subsoil  ploughing,  then  all  the  mechanical 
conditions  necessary  for  maximum  results 
are  secured.  And  when  these  exist,  the 
chemical  conditions  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

Among  the  advantages  arising  from 
subsoil  ploughing  may  be  enumerated  the 
following :  The  value  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  doubled;  the  relative 
amount  of  manure  required,  as  compared 


with  the  amount  of  produce,  lessened ;  the 
farm  is  essentially  protected  from  the  effects 
of  drought ;  all  future  labor  of  the  farm  is 
materially  lessened,  and  thus  the  expenses 
of  teams,  the  wear  and  tear  of  agricultural 
implements,  are  all  decreased,  while  the 
quality  of  crops,  and  their  quantity,  are  so 
augmented  that,  per  bushel  or  per  pound, 
they  take  a  preference  in  every  market. 

It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  if  the  subsoil  ploughs  and 
underdrains  of  England  had  not  been  in- 
troduced up  to  this  time,  the  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  could  not  have  sustained 
her  population.     Fifteen  years  ago  there 

was  not  in  the   State   of  ,  as  many 

subsoil  ploughs  as  there  are  now  foundries 
for  casting  them ;  and  when  a  friend  of  the 
writer  first  introduced  ths  subsoil  plough 
he  had  not  a  neighbor  who  had  seen  one. 
We  suppose  this  may  be  said  of  some 
farmers  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Harper's  Weekly. 

Corn  Planting. 

Does  the  earliest  planting  always  give 
the  best  orop?  No.     Planting  at  the  right 
time  gives  the  best  result.     And  when  is 
the  right  time  ?    It  is  important  to  know, 
for  when  that  time  comes,  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost.     Corn  is  a  tropical  plant ;  it 
loves  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  but  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  moisture  :  it  will  flourish 
only  in  tropical  countries,  or  those  which 
have  the  summer  of  tropical  climates. — 
Under  favorable  circumstances,   it  grows 
rapidly.     Three  months  will  carry  it  from 
germination  beyond  the  danger  of  injury 
by  frost,  provided  the   weather  be  warm 
and  not  over  wet.     Without  these  favoring 
circumstances,   it  "gets  contrary,"  so  to 
speak,  and  won't  grow.     These  are  essen- 
tial to  its  tropical  nature.     There  is  hard- 
ly a  more  important  problem  for  the  corn- 
grower,    than   to  hit  upon  the  time  for 
planting,  when  the  seed  will  come  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  grow   "right  on" 
without  stopping. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  almost  anything  else, 
will  wait  for  growing  weather,  without  in- 
jury to  the  final  result.    Not  so  with  corn. 
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The  farmer  must  give  it  the  three  hottest 
months  in  our  climate,  so  nearly  as  his 
judgment  will  enable  him. 

The  true  advice  with  regard  to  this  crop 
is,  not  to  plant  early ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  warm  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  its  continuing  so,  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment.— Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Applying  Guano  to  Corn  and  Tobacco. 
Near  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  \ 
Jan.  24,  1859.     J 

Mr.  JZditor — Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  through  the  columns  of  the 
"Planter,"  lavor  me  with  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  cheapeast  and  most  effectual 
way  of  applying  guano  to  corn  and  tobacco  ? 
I  say  "cheapest  and  most  effectual,"  because 
here  we  hive  to  pay  from  $90  to  $100  per 
ton,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
at  that  price  it  will  not  prove  remunerative 
sown  broad-cast.  Would  rolling  com  in  gu- 
ano give  it  an  earlier  start  and  preserve  it 
from  the  ravages  of  vermin  ? 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

James  C.  Norman. 

Remarks. — We  have  been  assured  by  two 
gentleman,  who  tried  the  experiment  of  roll- 
ing corn  in  guano  before  planting,  that  as 
soon  as  the  grain  began  to  germinate,  the 
sprout  was  killed,  and  the  field  had  to  be 
replanted.  We  have  seen  tobacco  made  by 
applying  a  small  quantity  of  guano  in  the 
hill ;  bnt  we  have  never  used  guano  on  to- 
bacco. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  subscribers  in  response  to  the  queries 
of  Mr.  N. 

We  have,  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
so  inexhaustible  a  supply  of  chinch  bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  to  apply  guano  to  oorn — 
having  already  suffered  severely  from  tbeit 
ravages.  We  made  very  little  oorn,  and 
had  to  pay  for  guano  applied  to  it,  in  the 
Summer  of  1856.  We  believe  that  guano  is 
much  improved,  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn,  by 
mixing  an  equal  bulk  of  plaster  with  it.  The 
only  way  we  have  ever  used  it,  was  to  sow 
at  the  time  of  "throwing  dirt"  to  it,  along 
the  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  then  lapping  the 
furrows  over  it.— [Editor. 


Fowl  Manure. 


No  manure  obtained  by  the  farmer  is  as 
valuable  as   the  manure  from  the  poultry 
house.    Of  this  there  is  no  question,  and  yet 
we  can   hardly  answer  the   question,   "in 
what  way  is  best  to  use  it?"     The    manure 
is  made  only  in  small  quantities,  and  it  may 
be  that  as  a  general  thing  much  of  it  is 
wasted.     It  may  be  thrown  with  other  ma. 
nure,  muck  and  refuse  on  the  compost  heap, 
but  our  plan  is  to  save  it  for  special  purpo- 
ses,  and  we  generally  use  it  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  where  it  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
exceedingly  convenient.    When  dry  it  may 
be  sown  with   onion   or  other  seeds  in  the 
drills,  at  planting  time,  and  four  or  five 
quarts  put  into  a  barrel  of  rain  water  makes 
a  most  superb  liquid  manure  for  any  beds  of 
young  plants  that  need  stimulating.     In  this 
form  we  use  it  for  our  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
and  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  "  bugs," 
and  on  beds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  plants, 
&c,  for  the  same  purpose.    Celery  plants, 
after  being  set  out  in  the  trenches  may  be 
hurried  up  amazingly  by  being  watered  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  this  liquid  food. 
If  magnificent  sweet  corn  is  wanted,  half 
a  pint  of  the  dry  hen  dung,  finely  scattered 
in  each  hill,  will  give  it  and  no  mistake.    If 
you  have  been  able  to  grow  only  hard,  hot, 
wormy  radishes,  next  spring  sow  the  seeds 
in  very  shallow  drills  (not  too  early)  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  place,  then  cover  the  bed 
with  a  thin  dressing  of  coal  ashes,  and  water 
with  the  liquid  ben  manure  each  alternate 
night,  and  if  the  season  is  as  favorable  as 
ordinary,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repeat 
the  trial.    A  little  charcoal  dust  is  better 
than  coal  ashes. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Tomato  Wine. — Superior  wine  from  the 

tomato  is  now  manufactured.    It  is  made 

with  no  other  ingredients  than  the  pure  juice 

of  the  tomato  and  sugar,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles champagne — a  light  transparent 
color,  with  a  pleasant,  palatable  flavor.  It 
can  be  made  equal  to  the  best  champagne. 
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of  them  from  old  Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  they 
sneeriDgly  call  us,  while  our  own  State 
paper  cannot  boast  of  one  thousand  sub- 
scribers. There  is  a  reform  needed  in  the 
State  Society  and  in  the  individual  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  The  former  must  be 
changed  and  the  latter  aroused.  No  won- 
der the  last  Legislature  refused  to  aid  an 
interest  that  refuses  to  aid  itself. 


Want  of  Sympathy. 

How  can  a  man  work  with  any  spirit, 
when  he  feels  that  he  has  not  the  sympa- 
thy, aye,  the  warm  co-operation  and  aid  of 
those  for  whom  he  is  laboring?  And  es- 
pecially, how  can  an  Editor  or  Publisher 
give  his  time,  talents  and  means  for  the 
promotion  of  a  special  interest,  udIcss 
thoso  immediately  interested  rally  to  his 
encouragement  and  support?  He  expects 
and  has  a  right  to  olaira  a  liberal  support 
at  their  hands.  And  it  is  given,  gener- 
ally, to  every  publication  in  Nerth  Caro- 
lina, except  to  the  Agricultural  paper. 

Democratic  papers,  Whig  papers  and  Lit- 
erary papers  are  well  supported,  but  the 
Farmers  will  not  sustain  a  journal  devoted 
to  Agriculturtl  pursuits!  Even  those 
professing  most  enthusiasm  and  interest 
an  the  subject  (with  a  few  exceptions)  do 
not  even  subscribe  to  their  State  work.— 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  Socie- 
ties, and  members  of  Executive  Comruit- 
sees,  do  not  even  lend  the  pitiful  aid  of 
subscription  to  support  their  own  State 
York  !  And  yet  tuey  say  it  must  not  go 
lown,  and  the  paper  must  be  ever  indus- 
trious  in    advancing   the  interests  of  the 


jJociety.  This  is  peculiarly  North  Caro- 
inaish.  Other  States  support  their  A°ri- 
:ultaral  journals  well.     They  boast  of  five, 


Important  Notice  ! 

A  Correspondent  and  reliable  gentle- 
man, writing  to  us  from  South  Creek  P. 
0.,  in  Beaufort  county,  in  this  State,  says  : 
"  This  portion  of  the  Old  North  State  is 
destined  to  be  a  great  farming  country.— 
The  price  of  land  is  lower  here,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fertility  and  the  facilities  for 
getting  produce  to  market,  than  any  place 
that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States.— 
This  is  talking  large,  but  it  is  a  fact;  and 
people  are  finding  it  out  and  emigrating 
here.  But  there  is  plenty  of  good  land 
yet  for  a  thousand  families." 

Beaufort    county    abounds    with    rich 
swamps  and  pocosins,  where  vegetable  and 
alluvial  deposits  are  so  deep  that  the  lands 
can  never  be  worn   out  by  cultivation.— 
These  places  are   susceptible  of  drainage 
and  of  making  farms   that  will  last  a  hun- 
dred generations.     Prom  them  can  bo  pro- 
cured an   abundance  of  muck,  with  which 
to  mauuro  the  uplands  and  make  them  rich 
as   mud.     Besides,  there   is  ample   water 
communication  with  the   best  markets,  so 
that  the  Farmer  can  get  his  produce  there 
at    a    very   insignificant    oost.      And    the 
healthiness  of  the  country  is  as  good,  we 
believe,  as   any  other  portions  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina.     With  those  inducements 
and  advantages,  what  need  for  our  citizens 
removing  to  distant  States,  where  they  get 
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prices,  and  die  in  a  few  years  in  an  un- 
healthy climate.  Let  all  who  feel  like 
emigrating  for  better  land  than  they  now 
have,  pay  a  visit  to  Beaufort  county. 


The  Bud  Worm. 


We  have  conversed  with  a  number  of  our 
brother  farmers  concerning  the  Bud  Worm, 
since  publishing  in  our  April  No.  the  in- 
terrogatories from  our  Wayne  County 
friends  concerning  them.  We  have  gath- 
ered little  or  no  information  concerning 
their  genera  and  species  ;  when  and  where 
the  worm  is  deposited ;  or  by  what  charac- 
teristics the  Moth  may  be  known.  But 
we  have  heard  several  speak  of  the  remedy 
for  its  ravages.  Many  believed  there  was 
no  remedy  to  prevent  their  appearance,  but 
the  way  to  prevent  their  ravages  was  to 
plant  so  early  that  the  corn  would  be  too 
large  for  them  to  damage  when  they  made 
their  appearance;  or  so  late  that  they  will 
have  disappeared  before  the  corn  is  up. 

These  "remedies"  do  not  reach  the  case, 
however ;  but  a  gentleman  informed  us 
that  had  held  a  long  conversation  with  one 
of  the  best  Farmers  in  Caswell,  and  in  the 
State,  and  be  assured  him  that  Salt  was  a 
sure  and  certain  preventive  of  the  Bud 
worm.  He  says,  four  bushes  of  common 
Salt,  and  the  finer  the  better,  as  it  will 
melt  the  sooner,  sown  to  the  acre,  will  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  Bud  worm,  and 
they  will  not  re-appear  on  that  land  for 
several  years,  as  bis  experience  has  demon- 
strated. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far  on  this  arti- 
cle, when  the  following  excellent  article 
was  received  from  our  esteemed  friend  in 
Beaufort  County : 

South  Creek,  April,  1859. 
Editors  JV.  G.  Planter: — In  the  April  No. 
of  the  Planter  I  discover  two  communica- 


tions, oae  over  the  signature  of  "  Wanting," 
and  the  other  over  the  signatnre  of  "  James 
L.  Devane,"  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Bear  Marsh  Agricultural  Club,  making  en- 
quiry respecting  the  farmer's  greatest  pest — 
the  Bud  Worm.     Wanting  enquires: 

1.  Of  what  genera  and  species  is  the  Bud 
Worm? 

2.  When  and  where  is  the  ovum  deposited  ? 

3.  By  what  characteristics  may  the  moth 
be  known? 

4.  Above  all,  what  is  the  remedy  for  its 
ravages  ? 

I  can  only  answer  a  part  of  these  inter- 
rogatories. Having  tended  swamp  land  for> 
ty  years  and  been  a  close  observer  of  Curlew 
Bugs  and  Bud  Worms,  I  have  learned  some- 
thing about  them,  but  not  all  that  your  cor» 
respondent  desires  to  know.  I  cannot  say 
with  certainty  to  what  tribe  they  belong  ;  but 
when  and  where  the  ovum  is  deposited  I  can 
speak  with  some  certainty.  The  egg  is  de- 
posited in  the  root  of  the  corn  stalk  after  the 
corn  is  laid  by.  The  insect  perforates  a 
round  hole  in  the  stalk  just  above  the  ground 
and  deposits  from  8  to  12  eggs  in  the  pith  or 
hollow  of  the  stalk,  below  the  surface.  I 
have  frequently  seen  in  wet  bottom  land, 
where  the  corn  had  been  most  infested  -with 
worms,  small  round  holes,  and  have  pulled 
up  the  stalk  and  taken  my  knife  and  split 
the  stubble  through  the  roots  and  found 
eggs  in  all  that  had  the  hole  in  them.  About 
the  middle  of  April  somi<  of  them  will  be 
Bud  Worms  and  some  will  be  unhatched. — 
From  this  fact  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  unlike  other  larva,  and  never 
become  a  winged  insect. 

And  now  for  the  remedy  for  its  ravages : 
Pull  up  all  your  stalks  and  burn  them,  tope 
and  roots,  or  haul  them  away  for  compost, 
drain  your  land  dry,  or,  break  up  your  land 
deep  early  in  December,  and  you  will  have 
but  few  worms.  I  have  succeeded  very  well 
by  cutting  down  the  stalks  in  January  or 
February  and  digging  up  the  stubble,  knock- 
ing off  the  dirt  and  leaving  them  to  dry  on 
the  drill  ridge,  ns  incubation  iR  destroyed 
when  the  ovum  becomes  dry,  if  it  remains 
so  for  two  weeks.  Yours,  &c,  G. 


Important  to  Cotton  Growers. — The  N. 
0.  Picayune,  speaking  of  the  recent  great 
losses  of  cotton  in  that  city,  by  fire,  suggests 
the  use  of  iron  ties  for  the  bales,  as  the  lat- 
ter will  not  burn  (only  a  mere  singing  on 
the  out  side)  if  they  are  kept  in  their  com- 
pressed state. 
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Edgecombe  County  Cotton. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  groat  old 
State  of  Edgecomb,  in  North  Carolina,  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  Cotton  growing 
portions  of  the  South  ;  and  the  question  is 
often  asked,  how  many  bales  does  she  now 
produce  ?  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  were  requested  to  make 
out  lists  of  the  owners  of  cotton  gins  in 
each  precinct,  and  to  enquire  of  each  owner 
how  many  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  pounds  of 
the  crop  of  the  growth  of  the  county  in  1858, 
did  he  put  up,  and  to  report  each  gin  in 
each  precinct  in  writing. 

The  following  is  the  result :  Total,  17,- 
608  bales. 

The  census  of  1840  gives  the  crop  at 
1,500  bales;  1850,  3,097  bales;  but  in 
the  year  1858  we  make  17,608  bales,  aver- 
aging 400  pounds.  Those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  agriculture  of  the  county  ex- 
press a  confident  belief  that  the  crop  at  no 
distant  day  will  be  more  than  doubled. — 
Large  tracts  of  first  class  land  have  their 
native  forest  growth,  and  others  that  have 
been  exhausted  have  not  yet  been  renova- 
ted by  the  hand  of  improvement. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  county  east 
of  Fishing  Creek  and  Tar  River  a  few 
years  ago  was  covered  with  a  swamp  waste, 
intersected  here  and  there  with  oak  ridges 
and  islands.  This  is  now  drained  with 
fourteen  leading  canals,  (four  of  them  to 
be  finished  during  the  present  year,)  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet  deep,  and 
about  four  to  five  miles  in  length.  One  of 
them  is  three  miles  long,  thirty  feet  wide 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  ;  another 
seven  miles  long,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  deep ;  the  most  usual  size  is  fif- 


teen feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  j  Much  of 
this  countrj  is  covered  with  its  original 
forest  growth  :  now  the  draining  is  nearly 
completed,  the  clearings  will  advance  with 
greater  rapidity.  Last  year  it  produced 
4,043  bales  of  cotton  ;  some  of  our  most 
intelligent  and  skillful  planters  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  last  crop. 

Between  Tar  River  and  Fishing  Creek 
much  valuable  land  remains  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  no  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  capacity  of  this  part  of  the  county  to 
double  its  crop.  On  the  South  and  West 
side  of  Tar  River,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  creek,  river  and  swamp  lands  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  some  neigh- 
borhoods in  a  very  high  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  tracts 
of  piney  lands,  well  supplied  with  muck 
and  marl,  which,  applied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  the  soil,  gives  good  crops  of  cotton, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  are 
also  large  districts  of  wet,  flat  piney  lands 
with  a  clay  subsoil  of  equal  value  when 
drained  and  treated  in  like  manner. 

During  the  present  year  one  of  our  best 
and  most  enterprising  planters  has  intro- 
duced on  a  river  plantation  the  system  of 
tile  drainage,  which,  thus  far,  gives  indi- 
cations of  perfect  success.  If  a  like  suc- 
cess is  had  in  the  flat  clay  subsoil  piney 
lands,  a  vast  deal  will  be  added  to  the  cot- 
ton growing  capacity  of  the  lands  of  the 
county ;  so  much  that  I  will  not  venture 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  that  would  be 
increased  by  such  a  system  of  drainage. 

In  the  year  1858  many  of  our  best  plan- 
ters made  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  from 
eight  to  nine  bales  of  cotton  to  the  band. 
Other  sections  of  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
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with  the  same  system  of  cultivation  and 
manuring,  will  do  as  well  as  Edgecombe. 
Why  then  emigrate  to  the  newer  States  to 
make  cotton ;  They  in  their  turn  will  be 
exhausted  and  require  manure;  then  we 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  them  ;  our 
crop  requiring  less  time  for  cultivation  and 
maturing,  will  give  moro  time  for  gathering. 

Plantation  Work  fpr  May. 

The  jegular  work  for  the  growing  crop 
is  not  as  far  advanced  as  is  frequently  the 
case  by  the  1st  of  May — especially  on  low 
lands.  But  the  dry  weather  for  the  great- 
er portion  of  April  has  enabled  all  to  get 
their  bottom  lands  ready  for  putting  in 
the  seed.  The  dreaded  "full  moon  before 
Easter"  has  passed  without  doing  much 
damage  in  this  eection,  and  now  we  may 
aot  reasonably  expect  to  catch  old  "winter 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring,"  after  this. 

Begin  at  the  outset  of  the  cropping  sea- 
son to  keep  back  the  weeds  and  grass — it 
can  be  done  much  easier  th*n  extermina- 
ting them  after  they  have  got  a  hold  on 
the  soil.  In  cultivating  com  or  cotton  be 
careful  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
cutting  or  wounding  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing Btalks.  Pulverize  the  surface  soil  as 
much  as  practicable.  Corn  land  should  be 
plowed  once  more,  and  very  thoroughly  and 
deeply,  if  possible,  with  scuoter  plows,  af- 
ter the  young  corn  is  up,  while  young,  and 
before  the  lattoral  roots  have  spread  out 
from  the  immediate  vioioity  of  the  stalks. 
This  may  be  essentially  important  this  year, 
as  a  protracted  drought  soems  to  bo  anti- 
cipated, and  indeed  is  predicted  by  many  ; 
aBd  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  deep 
plowing  and  a  frequent  BtLrriug  of  the  coil 
between  the  rows,  is  a  great,  and  in  ordin- 
ary oases,  a  sufficient  protection  against 
drought.     la  enforcing  this  principle,  one 


of  the  best  journals  of  the  country,  tho 
"Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,"  illustrates  its 
correctness  by  stating,  that  the  air  passes 
freely  through  soils  frequently  stirred  ;  and 
whenever  air  comes  in  contact  with  a  body 
colder  than  itself,  it  deposits  moisture,  as 
in  a  tumbler  filled  with  ice  water  at  the 
dinner  table,  or  in  particles  of  a  soil  at 
some  inches  depth,  and  consequently  colder 
than  the  air  above  the  surface.  When  the 
farmer  sees  his  tumbler  sweat,  as  it  is 
sometimes  expressed,  he  may  be  assured 
that  so  it  fares  with  the  soil  six  or  eight 
inches  below  a  well-stirred  surface,  provi- 
ded the  soil  were  mellowed  to  that  or  a 
greater  depth  before  the  crop  was  put  in. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
source  of  protection  in  our  country  is  in 
deep  ploughing.  On  a  soil  of  any  decent 
consistency  it  would  be  impossible  that  a 
crop  should  suffer  from  drouth  if  the  soil 
were  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches, 
because  the  lower  portion  of  such  a  soil 
would  retain  moisture  till  long  after  the 
surface  should  have  received  new  supplies 
from  the  clouds.  If  our  readers  are  alar- 
med at  fifteen  inches  as  a  depth  which  they 
despair  of  reaching,  we  think  them  too 
easily  alarmed,  but  still  we  will  meet  them 
on  higher  ground.  A  field  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  will 
seldom  suffer  from  drouth.  Abundant  and 
reliable  testimonies  have  been  published, 
going  to  show  that  fields  ploughed  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  have  escaped 
unhurt,  when  other  fields,  equally  well  cul 
tivated,  with  the  single  exception  that  they 
were  plowed  but  half  as  deep,  utterly  failed 
of  giving  good  crops.  That  deep  plowing 
is  a  sufficient  remedy  against  any  ordinary 
drouth — is  an  established  truth. 

Deep  plowing  and  pulverizing   the   wil 
ean  be  done  during  this  month    with    less 
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injury  to  the  land  or  the  teams,  as  the  sun 
has  not  yet  become  oppressively  warm. — 
And  another  great  reason  for  this  plowing 
and  pulverization  wben  the  corn  is  young 
is,  that  if  not  done  now,  it  cannot  be  done 
when  the  corn  is  knee  high,  for  instance, 
without  cutting  loose  and  destroying  the 
radical  roots  of  the  growing  corn  ;  and 
thereby  preventing  that  supply  of  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  the  prosperous  growth 
of  the  crop.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  such 
plowing  of  corn  after  it  has  attained  such 
size,  will  not  only  cut  short  the  production 
materially,  but  will  affect  the  real  value  of 
the  produce  in  greatly  reducing  its  weight 
per  bushel.  We  are  here  speaking  of  the 
difference  in  plowing  corn  with  scooter 
plows,  deep,  when  the  corn  is  young ;  and 
that  of  plowing  likewise  when  it  gets  to  be 
knee  high — all  other  things  being  equal. 

Cotton  will  require  much  of  your  atten- 
tion this  month.  You  may  make  fine  crops 
of  cotton  on  new  rich  soil,  by  working  the 
plant  just  as  you  do  corn ;  but  it  is  best  to 
operate  all  your  plantation  economy  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  The  cotton  plant  is 
different  in  its  natural  history,  habits  and 
growth,  from  the  corn  or  others  of  the  ce" 
real  family.  The  cotton  plant  requires  a 
rich,  firm  and  compact  bed,  and  this  bed 
when  thrown  up  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
as  it  should  be,  ought  not  for  any  purpose 
to  be  plowed  down.  "The  Cotton  Planter 
and  Soil,"  which  is  the  best  authority  in 
the  cultivatioa  of  this  plant,  says — If  you 
desire  your  cotton  to  set  its  young  bolls 
and  bear  full  of  fruit,  preserve  scrupulous- 
ly in  all  your  subsequent  work,  after  the 
plant  is  up,  the  bed  unbroken.  Mark 
this  !  The  first  work  then,  is  to  scrape,  in- 
stead of  bar  down  your  beds.  The  prolific 
source  of  all  the  difficulty  in  making  cot- 
ton, is  this  constantly  plowing  down    and 


bedding  up  your  cotton  ridges  after  the 
cotton  plant  has  commenced  growing.  And 
we  again  reiterate  the  fact,  that  though  the 
boll  worm  may  destroy  his  thousands,  or 
millions,  if  you  please,  the  plow  share  des- 
troys its  tens  of  millions.  In  all  your 
work  then,  pulverize  the  surface,  and  pre- 
serve your  beds  unbroken. 

Tobacco. — This  is  a  most  important 
season  in  the  growing  of  this  valuable  crop, 
especially  for  setting  out  plants.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  grounds,  now  is  the  pro- 
per time  for  the  second  plowing  in  imme- 
diate anticipation  of  planting.  This  plow- 
ing should  be  shallow,  not  disturbing  the 
sod  previously  turned  down,  and  will  form 
a  light  moist  bed,  which  will  leave  little 
labor  for  the  hoes,  and  in  which,  with  any 
degree  of  care  in  plantiog,  the  plants  will 
hardly  fail  to  live  and  thrive.  The  ma- 
nures should  be  applied  and  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil  by  the  second  ploughing, 
if  barn-yard  or  stable  manures  are  used. — 
We  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  ma- 
nures having  with  it  much  coarse  undc- 
composed  litter ;  it  keeps  the  ground  too 
spongy  and  porous  for  the  good  of  the 
young  plants. 

The  best  of  the  bought  manures  for  To- 
bacco is  an  equal  mixture  of  Peruvian  and 
Phosphatic  guanoes ;  many  planters  use 
Peruvian  alone.  Of  the  mixture  the  least 
quantity  to  be  used  is  three  hundred  pounds 
per  acre,  and  two  hundred  of  Peruvian  if 
used  alone.  Some  use  in  more  liberal 
quantities,  and  think  tbc  application  suffi- 
cient for  the  Tobacco  and  the  wheat  crop 
following.  These  or  other  portable  manures 
may  be  applied  just  before  the  ground  is 
laid  off  and  crossed  for  making  the  hills.  A 
great  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  ma- 
nures is  that  by  their  help,  instead  of  ap- 
propriating only  certain  of  the  best   por- 
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tions  of  the  farm  to  the  tobacco  crop,  the 
poorest  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  plant  in  drills  open  a  furrow 
and  strew  the  guano  in  the  furrow,  throw- 
ing over  it  a  ridge  with  a  furrow  from  each 
side,  on  which  they  plant.  These  ridges 
are  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the 
distance  between  the  plants  on  the  ridge 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  Again,  those 
who  plant  in  hills,  not  unfrequently  drop 
the  guano  in  the  centre  of  the  check,  draw- 
ing the  earth  over  it  for  the  hill.  A  small 
spoonful  is  enough  for  each  hill.  Where 
Peruvian  guano  alone  is  used  we  recom- 
mend that  an  equal  amount  of  Plaster  be 
mixed  with  it. 

Plant  Beds. — These  should  receive 
constant  attention.  Keep  the  grass  out  of 
them  by  careful  picking ;  after  the  first 
drawings  for  planting,  pick  them  again. — 
To  ensure  their  holding  on  through  the 
season  with  a  supply  of  plants  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  keep  them  clear  of  grass. 
They  should  bave  frequent  top-dressings 
too,  of  fine  compost,  or  of  guano  well  mix- 
ed with  fine  rich  mould.  The  best  securi- 
ty against  the  fly,  is  to  make  the  plants 
grow  so  vigorously,  that  they  get  too  coarse 
for  their  feeding. 

In  making  your  first  planting,  do  not 
draw  the  beds  too  closely.  Aim  rather  to 
relieve  them  of  such  largo  plants  as  crowd 
the  beds,  than  to  make  a  large  planting 
very  early.  Too  close  drawing  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  beds,  and  setting  out  small 
plants  very  unprofitable  labor. 

The  next  crop  in  importance  is  the  Sweet 
Potato.  It  should  by  no  means  be  neglec- 
ted or  cultivated  indifferently.  The  hills 
or  ridges  should  now  be  got  in  readiness 
to  plant  them  in  when  three  inches  in 
longth. 

The  corn  field  poo  should   be  6own   by 


the  middle  or  last  of  this  month,  tho'  they 
may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
June,  if  circumstances  make  it  necessary 
to  postpone  so  long.  If  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  should  be  sown  broadcast.  If  the 
seed  is  the  principal  object,  sow  in  drills 
three  feet  apart  and  give  two  or  three 
workings  with  the  cultivator. 


Agricultural  Society. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Asheville 
News,  that  the  Buncombe  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  been  reorganized  under 
circumstances  which  appear  propitious. — 
The  News  well  remarks  that  every  business 
man  iu  the  community  is  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  greatly  dependent  upon, 
the.  farming  interests  of  the  country.  It 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
body  politic  that  the  farming  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens  should  thrive.  The 
farmers  of  Buncombe  owe  it  to  themselve 
to  foster  and  encourage  tho  Society.  Such 
organizations  bave  accomplished  great 
good  elsewhere,  why  not  here  ?  To  im- 
press upon  our  agricultural  friends  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  calling, 
wc  reprint  a  little  allegory,  taken  from  one 
of  the  speeches  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
They  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  expressive  :  "  Drop  a  grain 
of  California  gold  in  the  ground  and  there 
it  will  lie  unchanged  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  clods  on  which  it  falte  not  more  cold 
and  lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  our  blessed 
gold  into  the  ground,  and  lo !  a  mystery. 
In  a  few  days  it  softens — it  swells — it 
shoots  upward — it  is  a  living  thing.  It 
is  yellow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  an  emerald 
green  through  the  .soil — it  expands  to  a 
vigorous  stalk — revels  in  the  sunshine — it 
arrays  itself  more  glorioas  than  Solomon 
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in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose 
sound,  as  the  west  wind  whispers  through 
them,  falls  as  pleasantly  on  the  husband- 
man's ear  as  the  rustle  of  his  sweetheart's 
garment;  still  towers  aloft,  spins  its  ver- 
dant skeins  of  vegetable  floss,  displays  its 
dancing  tassels,  surcharged  with  fertilizing 
dust,  and  at  last  ripens  into  two  or  three 
magnificent  batons  like  this,  (an  ear  of 
Indian  corn)  each  of  which  is  studded 
with  hundreds  of  grains  of  gold,  every 
one  possessing  the  same  wonderful  prop- 
erties as  the  parent  grain,  every  one  in- 
stinct with  the  same  productive  power." 

To  Agricultural  Societies. 

To  Agricultural  Societies  who  will  send  us 
subscribers  to  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1859,  we 
make  the  following  offer :  For  every  ten 
subscribers  sent  us  for  1859,  at  $1  eaeh,  we 
will  send  five  copies  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  for 
1858,  free — thus  furnishing  them  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  agricultural  matter  to 
distribute  free  of  cost  to  their  members.  That 
is,  they  will  receive  fifteen  copies  of  our  State 
Agricultural  paper  for  $10. 

Now  will  not  every  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  State  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal 
proposition  ?  The  terms  proposed  will  not 
pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  1858  Nos.,  but 
w«  want  them  scattered  among  our  Farmers 
and  Planters,  for  two  reasons  ;  1st,  because 
they  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  them  ;  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
our  Planter  to  the  Farmers  more  generally 
than  it  has  been. 

Come  now,   friends,   help  introduce   our 

State  paper  among  your  Agricultual  friends. 
The  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  them,  to 
your  Society  and  to  the  State  generally,  as 
well  as  to  us. 


High  Price  for  Tobacco.— T.  D. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Yanceyville,  N.  C,  re- 
cently sold  in  that  town,  six  hundred  pounds 
of  yellow  leaf  tobacco,  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
D.  Neal,  at  fifty  dollars  per  hundred. 


fi^g"  Wecalculatedonamuch  larger  number 

of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 

we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 

more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.     They 

are  therefore  lying  in  our  office   doing   good 

to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fut 
ture  as  in  the  past — and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.        tf. 


"Southern  Field  and  Fireside." — 
This  is  to  be  the  title  of  a  new  weekly 
journal,  to  be  published  at  Augusta,  by 
Col.  Gardner,  and  conducted  in  the  Agri- 
cultual department,  by  Prof.  Daniel  Lee 
— in  the  Literary,  by  W.  W.  Mann.  The 
first  number  is  to  appear  on  the  28th  May, 
and  the  price  of  the  journal  is  two  dollars 
per  annum.  The  first  edition  will  number 
twenty  thousand  copies.  The  "Field  and 
the  Fireside"  is  intended  to  mark  a  new 
era  in  Journalism  and  rival  the  boldest  of 
similar  enterprises  in  the  North. 


>  •  m  » — 


Frost. — There  was  a  slight  frost  in  this 

latitude  (Raleigh)  on  the  morning  of  the 

18th,  but  we  believe  little  or  no  injury  was 

done  to  the  fruit  or  vegetation.  Last  year 
there  was  a  much  heavier  frost  on  the  25th, 
when  vegetation  in  some  instances  was  more 
advanced.  Wheat  was  in  bloom.  There 
was  snow  in  Vermont  10  inches  deep; 
and  the  thermometor  in  Georgia  was  down 
to  38  degrees.  It  is  believed  this  is  the 
last  cold  snap  we  shall  have. 
« 
Important  to  Millers. — Stephen  W. 
Bond,  of  Walker's  Creek,  Wythe  co.,  Va., 
has  made  an  improvement  in  the  working  of 
mills  for  grinding  corn.  The  improvement 
consists  in  greatly  accelerated  motion,  and  a 
marked  reduction  in  tho  motive  power  ne- 
cessary to  be  applied.  Both  the  upper  and 
lower  stones  are  made  to  revolve,  thereby 
making  twice  the  number  of  actual  revolu- 
tions in  a  given  space  of  time.  The  mill 
can  be  operated  by  means  of  a  single  horse, 
which,  at  an  ordinary  sate,  will  produce  over 
four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  number  can  be  increased  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. 
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Perennial  Cotton. — A  subscriber  re- 
siding in  Marion  county,  Florida,  has  sent 
us  a  number  of  squares,  blooms,  and  y:ung 
bolls,  taken  from  a  stalk  of  cotton  that  bas 
lived  and  flourished  in  that  country  through- 
out the  winter.  They  are  the  product  of 
the  present  year,  and  the  plant  from  which 
they  were  taken,  together  with  a  number 
of  others  on  the  same  plantation,  (Mr. 
James  A.  Wiggins')   is  now  six  or  eight 

feet  in  height.  They  afford  evidence  of 
tbe  extreme  mildness  of  the  late  winter  in 
that  latitude.  So  says  the  Savannah  Re- 
publican. 


«   9  •  »    » 


The  Chinch  Bug— Two  Remedies. 

These  destructive  insects  may  be  again 
upon  us,  and  whether  they  will  do  mis- 
chief or  not  depends  on  the  season.  But 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  them.  We 
published,  last  year,  several  remedies,  some 
of  which  we  tried  ineffectually.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Turnbull,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Model  Farm  of  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society,  we  clipped,  last  year, 
from  the  Southern  Farmer,  and  put  away 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  proper  time. 
We  advise  a  trial  of  it  not  only  because  of 
his  unqualified  testimony,  but  others  have 
saved  their  corn  by  the  same  plan,  and 
made  enough  good  corn-stalk  bay  from 
what  the  chinch  bug  left  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Where  the  land  is  Dot  good  enough 
to  produce  the  row  of  broadcast  corn  with 
considerable  luxuriance,  it  had  better  be 
manured. 

Another  remedy,  which  may  be  used  in 
aid  of  the  above.  In  Bowing  corn-land, 
wheat  strips  are  left  through  the  field  at 
convenient  distances  to  receive  the  corn 
until  the  wheat  is  sowed ;  when  it  is  bauled 
off,  and  the  strips  seeded  in  oats  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  To  these  strips  of  oats  the 
chinch  bugs  go  when  tbe  wheat  is  cut. — 
And  when  the  oats  are  cut,  wheat  straw, 
of  the  previous  crop  of  course,  is  spread 
up^n  the  land,  and  the  stuble  tbus  burned 
over.  The  fire  destroys  enough  of  them  to 
check  tbe  breed,  and  the  corn  subsequent- 
ly sustains  but  little  injury. 


Many  intelligent  farmers  have  put  their 
wits  to  work  in  devising  some  mode  for 
exterminating  this  great  pest.  I  have  had 
my  feeble  powers  and  energies  engaged 
for  some  time,  trying  to  conceive  a  plan 
whereby  the  agriculturist  may  be  enabled 
to  baffle  the  destroyer. 

I  have  tried  soap-suds  and  find  it  will 
not  do  ;  it  stuns  the  bug  only  for  an  hour 
or  two.  I  applied  this  remedy  in  the 
presence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
it  seemed  to  kill  tbe  bugs  instantly,  but  in 
an  hour  they  were  themselves  again,  ready 
to  re-commence  their  depredations.  I  gave 
one  lot  of  chinch  bugs  four  different  ap- 
plications of  soap-suds  in  one  day  and  did 
not  kill  them.  I  used  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, which  killed  both  tbe  bugs  and  the 
corn.  Train  oil  injures  the  stalks  of  the 
corn.  Lamp  oil  kills  the  bugs,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  the  corn  in  the  least.  This  is  a 
costly  oil,  being  worth  SI  50  per  gallon, 
and  it  takes  ODe  gallon  per  acre  where  the 
bugs  are  very  numerous. 

It  is  applied  in  the  following  manner  : 
"Take  a  small  syringe  and  squirt  the  oil 
on  the  stalk  of  corn  :  as  it  runs  down  the 
stalk  it  kills  every  bug  it  touches  instantly. 
I  have  a  lot  that  was  treated  in  this  man- 
ner seven  days  ago,  and  as  the  bugs  exhib- 
ited no  appearance  of  returning  life,  I  take 
is  for  granted  they  are  thoroughly  dead." 

Killing  chinch  bugs  with  fluids  is  a  very 
tedious  business.  It  tries  the  patience  of 
man,  for  nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the 
farmer,  after  all  his  hard  labor  and  expense, 
than  to  see  his  daily  bread  destroyed  by 
such  insignificant  insects.  It  almost 
makes  me  exclaim  in  despair,  what  shall 
we  do? 

After  mature  reflection,  my  friend,  Dr. 
John  P.  Goodwyn  and  myself  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  chinch  bugs  must  bo 
fed  ;  we  must  provide  something  for  them 
until  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence  sees 
fit  to  relieve  us  of  their  presence.  We 
tiave  been  both  close  observers ;  we  have 
tried  to  destroy  them  with  various  fluids, 
snuff,  &c. ;  we  have  also  observed  what 
kind  of  vegetation  they  seem  to  be  the  fon  ' 
est  of,  with  an  eye  to  furnish  them  food. 
Youop  corn  is  their  favorite  :  I  have  seen 
them  leave  green  oats  and  wheat  to  go   to 
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young    corn.     Cora  sowed    broadcast   is 
their  delight. 

We  now  propose  that  the  best  manner 
of  saving  the  corn  crop  from  their  ravages 
is  the  following  :  leuve  a  space  or  belt  of 
land  between  the  wheat,  oat  and  corn  fields, 
in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  : 
sow  broadcast  this  strip  of  land,  say  in 
April  l«3d,  in  May  l-3d,  and  in  June  l-3d. 
Chinch  bugs  will  not  leave  the  broadcast 
corn  to  go  to  the  cultivated  field.  I  have 
an  experiment  that  will  satisfy  any  one  on 
this  subject.  Before  they  can  destroy  the 
broadcast  corn  the  cultivated  corn  will  be 
advanced  and  they  cannot  hurt  it.  If, 
however,  a  few  should  go  in  the  cultivated 
field,  use  the  lamp  oil  as  soon,  as  you  see 
thorn,  and  it  will  kill  all  it  touches.  The 
chinch  bug  is  an  epicure,  and  is  fond  of 
the  luxury  of  young  corn.  I  now  have  on 
the  Model  and  Experimental  Farm  millions 
upon  millions  of  chinch  bugs  upon  a  half 
acre  of  broadcast  corn.  I  have  the  same 
thing  upon  my  own  farm. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  to  my  brother 
farmers,  hoping  they  will  give  their  ener- 
gies to  this  subject,  that  we  may  all  try  to 
do  something.         Yours  truly, 

WM.  TURNBULL. 


From  the  Fayetteville  Observer. 
The  Laurel  Hill  Fair. 

April  1,  1859. 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Sale  &  Son : — It  is  known 
to  almost  every  person  that  we  have  in  Rich- 
mond county  what  is  called  the  "  Scotch 
Fair ;"  and  that  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  from  other  States,  make  it  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  purpose  of  gambling 
in  all  its  various  forms.  There  has  not  been 
any  tax  upon  them  ;  but  there  is  a  tax  on  all 
traders.  Those  who  follow  gambling  carry 
off  more  money  than  all  others  together, 
and  they  place  a  temptation  before  the  young 
men  which  they  cannot  resist,  and  eventual- 
ly ruins  many  of  them.  Therefore,  I  am 
determined  to  break  it  up,  as  I  have  the  law 
or.  my  side,  besides  every  good  citizen  of  the 
county.  This  is  to  give  them  warning  in 
time,  that  they  may  not  come  there  for  the 
purpose  above  stated,  as  I  shall  have  a  guard 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  all  who  shall  be 
caught  at  any  game  of  chance  where  money 
is  staked,  and  shall  bind  them  to  Court,  to 
be  further  dealt  with.        Respectfully, 

JAS.  T.  BOSTICK. 


fyaxiitnltixxt. 


S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 

Care  of  Fruit  Trees. 


There  are  so  many  fruit  trees,  planted  in 
uncongenial  soil.-',  that  the  cultivator  would 
do  well  to  study  t.  pit  natures  and  their  spe- 
cific food.  The  vobi*  of  trees  will  appropri- 
ate to  themselv«s  ai..l  elaborate  food  from 
many  coarse  substances  that  are  buried  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  those 
substances  left  upon  the  surface  would  afford 
no  more  nourishment  than  so  many  rocks. — 
For  instance,  we  have  seen  'he  roots  of  trees 
send  their  feeders  into  appare;i  tly  solid  bonesy 
thus  seeking  for  phosphate  of  lime.  Now, 
were  these  bones  pulverized,  how  much  ea« 
sier  the  tree  could  be  fed.  They  may  be 
pulverized  by  grinding,  or  put  into  a  liquid 
state  by  the  use  of  oil  of  vitrol,  or  a  strong 
solution  of  potash.    When  it  is  remembered 

that  all  food  taken  up  by  trees  must  be  in  a 
liquid  state,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  cul- 
tivators do  not  study  to  apply  that  specific 
liquid  food  which  the  most  readily  develepes 
the  fruit  or  foliage  of  the  tree.  Every  thing 
that  the  tree  feeds  upon,  must  be  in  a  perfect 
state  of  decomposition.  Hence,  a  quart  of 
putrid,  liquid  manure,  will  do  more  to  devel- 
op the  fruit  now  formed,  than  a  wagon  load 
of  fresh  stable  manure.  Those  who  pretend 
to  cultivate  trees,  should  have  a  vat  under 
ground,  where  all  the  bones,  old  shoes,  hair, 
&c.,can  be  made  into  a  liquid  that  can  be  forked 
in  around  the  roots  of  trees.  By  this  process 
the  Chinese  make  immense  fruit  crops  from 
small  plats  of  ground.  Feed  the  tree  in  its 
growing,  fruiting  state,  as  regular  as  you 
would  an  ox  in  the  stall,  and  with  as  great  a 
discrimination  of  the  food  required. 


Culture  of  the  Cabbage. 

Greens  in  some  form,  comprise  the  princi- 
pal of  our  vegetable  diet.  And  when  it  is 
as  easy  to  have  the  tender  blanched  cabbage 
as  the  tough  green  cabbage,  why  not  ha\e 
it  ?  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  cabbage 
heads  better  for  beiDg  transplanted.  This 
is  owing  to   the  loss  of  the  tap  root.     In 
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.ransplanting  the  cabbage,  carefully  cut  off 
the  tap  root.  It  will  throw  out  numerous 
side  roots,  which  will  cause  it  to  head  firmer. 
The  cabbage  is  a  great  feeder,  therefore  to 
have  large,  firm  heads,  the  soil  should  be 
rich.  Potash  is  its  special  food,  and  the 
plant  may  be  fed  in  its  growing  state  with  a 
liquid  highly  impregnated  with  potash.  In 
transplanting  the  cabbage,  no  matter  how 
long  the  stem,  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
earth  up  to  the  first  leaves.  This  will  cause 
it  to  throw  out  more  root,  thereby  giving  it 
a  better  chance  to  head.  The  noil  around 
the  cabbage  can  hardly  be  stirred  too  fre- 
quently. The  roots  penetrating  deeply,  are 
not  as  liable  to  be  cut  with  the  hoe,  as  many 
other  garden  crops.  The  great  enemy  to  the 
cabbage  tribe,  is  the  green  worm,  commonly 
called  the  cabbage  worm.  The  miller  that 
lays  the  egg,  which  produces  this  worm,  may 
be  seen  flitting  about,  just  before  night, 
though  this  and  the  next  month.  Each  mil- 
ler destroyed,  saves  both  cabbage  and  corn, 
for  the  cabbage  and  corn  worm  are  both 
hatched  by  the  same  miller.  Fires  built 
just  before  night  in  the  garden,  will  entice 
the  millers  into  the  blaze  and  destroy  them. 


•+4$*- 


The  Grape  Culture. 

Mr.  Silas  McDowell,  of  Macon  county, 
some  years  since,  mentioned  to  us  a  theory 
which  he  had  matured  in  his  own  mind,  re- 
specting the  frosty  region  of  Western  Caro- 
lina. At  first,  we  thought  his  views  amount- 
ed to  nothing  more  than  theory,  but  a  few 
years'  observation  has  convinced  us  that  his 
views  are  founded  in  facts.  There  does  exist 
a  frost-line,  above  which  there  is  a  thermal 
current  or  stratum  of  atmosphere,  in  which 
vegetation  is  not  injured  by  spring  frosts. — 
A  year  ago,  the  vegetation  of  the  Tennesse 
valley  was  bitten  down  by  a  severe  frost. — 
The  line  of  its  existence  did  not  reach  more 
than  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Tennesseo  River.  A  few  days 
after  the  frost,  the  valley,  through  its  whole 
length,  presented  a  most  singular  appear- 
•»"«e.     The  leaves  upon  the  timber,  in  the 


valley,  were  black  and  crisp,  from  frost-hill, 
while  higher  upon  the  mountains'  sides, 
every  thing  remained  green  and  fresh.  The 
line  of  this  destructive  lrost  seemed  to  be  as 
regular  along  the  mountains,  as  the  Burfaoe 
of  a  lake.  We  mention  this  one  instance, 
as  being  the  most  striking  one  within  our 
own  observation,  illustrating  Mr.  McDowell's 
theory.  Since  that  time,  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  gather  such  facts  as  might 
throw  light  upon  this  subject,  and  all  we 
learned  go  to  substantiate,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  everything  claimed  by  Mr. 
McDowell  for  his  thermal  theory. 

The  existence  of  this  thermal  belt  of  at- 
mosphere, is  suggestive  of  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  mountain  region.  Within 
this  belt  there  are  elegant  table  lands,  situ- 
ated as  though  nature  had  laid  them  out  for 
great  vineyards.  Many  of  these  tables  have 
a  warm  southern  exposure ;  are  of  a  deep 
rich  soil ;  and  are  covered  with  hickory, 
ashe,  black  walnut,  maple,  black  locust, 
cedar,  poplar  and  the  oaks  of  the  southern 
Alleghaniee,  sheltered  by  high  mountain 
peaks,  with  bold  rocky  escarpments  on  the 
north  and  north-west.  Thus  sheltered  from 
the  chilling  winds  of  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  a  dry  and  balmy  atmosphere,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  more  favorable  localities 
for  grape  culture,  within  the  vast  extent  of 
our  broad  country.  Here  upon  these  table 
lands,  we  have  seen  the  native  vine  growing 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Here,  too,  may 
be  found  almost  any  variety  of  soil,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  different  roeky  strata,  from 
which  the  elements  have  been  drifted  down. 
Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the 
rocky  detritus  mixed  with  the  soil,  would 
seem  to  render  but  little  labor,  in  trenching, 
to  prepare  the  ground,  as  necessary  ;  for  the 
native  vines  evidently  take  vigorous  root 
without  any  artificial  preparation  of  the 
ground.  Where  nature  has  done  so  liberal 
a  share,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  cost  of 
making  a  plantation  of  cuttings,  will  be 
greatly  less  than  the  usual  cost  in  other  lo- 
calities. These  suggestions  are  based  upon 
the  most  careful  observations. 

We  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  practical 
facts,  which  go  to  sustain  what  we  have  al- 
ready sajd.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this 
(Tennessee)  valley,  a  few  men  located  them- 
selves high  up  in  the  mountain  coves. — 
Amongst  other  fruits  which  they  planted, 
was  an  occasional  grape  slip.  There  are 
several  vines  now  growing  from  these  early 
plantings,   and  being  above  the  frost-line, 
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and  within  the  thermal  belt,  are  uniform 
bearers — have  not  failed,  for  perhaps  twenty 
years ;  and  their  fruit  is  sound  and  delicious, 
free  from  rot  and  mildew,  and  also  from  signs 
of  puncture  by  insects.  We  feel  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  grape  culture  in 
■the  southern  Alleghanies,  if  undertaken  by 
men  of  capital  and  practical  knowledge, 
would  be  a  most  remunerative  enterprise. 

From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  table  lands  adapted  to  the  grape, 
we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  Macon 
oounty  alone  is  capable  of  producing  in  her 
thermal  regions  a  million  gallons  of  wine 
annually. 

There  is  certainly  enough  in  the  capacity 
of  this  one  county,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  counties  west  of  the  Ridge,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  to  induce  any  body  of  wise 
legislators  to  grant  the  required  aid  to  pen- 
etrate and  explore  this  Switzerland  of  the 
"  Old  North  "  with  a  Main  trunk  Railroad, 
commencing  at  the  seaboard,  and  extending 
to  the  extreme  west.  Is  it  wise  and  politic, 
to  keep  this  wonderful  mountain  region 
locked  up  and  shut  out  from  the  commerce 
of  the  world  ?  Suppose  the  eight  counties 
west  of  the  Ridge  to  be  equal  in  capacity  to 
produce  the  grape — then  we  challenge  any 
other  eight  counties  in  the  State  to  present  a 
more  interesting  field  for  enterprise,  and  one 
which  promises  more  remunerative  results 
to  individual  investment  and  State  wealth. 
We  believe  the  true  wealth  of  a  country  con- 
sists in  the  development  of  its  own  resources. 
We  have  resources  in  the  mountains,  urn 
known  and  unappreciated.  All  we  wish,  is 
a  railroad,  and  then  we  will  make  develop- 
ments which  will  astonish  the  common- 
wealth. Send  up  the  iron  horse,  and  we 
will  load  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity 
with  our  products. 

The  grape  culture,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  several  sources  from  which  we  prom- 
ise freight  to  those  who  may  send  us  the 
train.  Apple  culture,  sheep  husbandry, 
Cattle  growing,  and  the  products  of  manufac- 
turing establishments — all  and  singular, 
promise  much.  These  will  receive  due  no- 
tice, and  their  claims  shall  be  duly  consid- 
ered. In  the  mean  time,  need  we  indulge 
any  hope  that  North  Carolina  will  ever  con- 
sider our  claims  ? — will  ever  feel  those  con- 
victions of  justice  and  right  which  prompt 
patriots  and  statesmen  to  deeds  of  magna- 
nimity and  equity?  When  we  look  in  this 
direction,  the  star  of  hope  is  faint  and  still 
growing  fainter.  Again,  w«  appeal  to  the 
' "  western  reserve  " — 1»  speak  out  with  one 
lice  and  preserve  a  firm  front,  resolved  on 
stice  or  divorce. —  West.  Car.  Watch. 


Address  on  Fruit. 


We  have  been  much  interested  and  profi- 
ted, by  reading  an  "Address  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Wylie,  before  the  Fishing  Creek  Agricultural 
Society,"  in  Chester  District,  South  Carolina, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  Bub- 
mit  a  few  extracts  on  Pomoculture : 

As  my  profession  is  that  of  a  physician,  I 
propose  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  making  fruit  a  part  of  our  daily 
diet.  A  most  pernicious  prejudice  prevails 
with  some  persons  that  fruit  is  a  great  cause 
of  sickness  during  oursummer  andautumual 
months,  when  directly  the  reverse  is  true 
where  good  ripe  fruit  is  taken  with  any  de- 
gree of  moderation.  It  is  true  that  green 
decayed  or  badly  matured  fruit,  sometimes 
causes  diarrhoea  in  children  ;  or  that  persons 
unaccustomed  to  a  regular  supply,  may  occa- 
sionally, when  an  opportunity  occurs,  surfeit 
their  stomachs,  causing  thereby  slight  illness ; 
but  persons  who  have  a  regular  supply  of 
good  fruits,  seldom  derange  their  system 
by  it. 

If  we  wish  our  children  to  acquire  a  fine 
physical  constitution,  which  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  the  best  mental  developement, 
health,  and  greatest  longevity,  we  should  as 
one  of  the  means  to  attain  that  end,  endeavor 
to  supply  them  daily,  particularly  in  the 
warm  seasons,  with  good  ripe  fruit,  as  a  part 
of  their  aliment,  for  without  it  we  cannot 
expect  a  perfect  elaboration  of  the  blood,  the 
great  pabulum  from  which  all  our  organs 
and  tissues  are  formed. 

The  science  of  Pomology  has  made  more 
rapid  advances  within  the  last  50,  but  more 
particularly  within  the  last  25  years,  than 
any  kindred  science.  It  is  most  astonishing 
the  vast  number  of  new  and  valuable  varieties 
that  have  been  collected  and  originated  by 
Pomologists  within  that  period.  The  greater 
part  of  the  older  varieties,  especially  of  the 
Pear,  which  were  in  cultivation  during  the 
last  century,  some  of  which  we  find  growing 
in  our  old  orchards,  are  now  considered  un- 
worthy of  cultivation .  Unfortunately  for  us, 
this  science  has  made  comparatively  but  lit- 
tle progress  in  the  South  ;  more  particularly 
in  South  Carolina.  With  a  few  exceptions 
we  have  not  as  good  fruit  now,  in  this  State, 
as  had  our  ancestors,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  generally  planted  their  trees  on  fresh 
land,  whilst  most  of  our  people  plant  on  old 
worn  out  soil — after  preparing  holes  for  re- 
ception of  trees  as  if  they  were  about  to  plant 
a  fence  post,  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of 
worms  and  frequently   of  cattle — and  then 
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most  unjustly  blaming  the  nurseryman,  soil 
or  climate*  for  their  want  of  success. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  failure  with 
the  few  persons  who  have  treated  their  trees 
properly,  has  been  in  cultivating  varieties 
not  adapted  to  our  climate  ;  more  especially 
of  the  apple,  pear  and  grape.  Until  very 
recently  our  trees  wore  mostly  purchased 
northern  nurseries,  of  varieties  which  had 
been  chiefly  originated  in  the  north,  and 
conseqently,  most  of  them  only  adapted  to 
that  climate.  A  person  who  happened  to 
have  a  taste  for  horticulture  generally  pro- 
•eured  some  work  published  at  the  North  (for 
we  had  no  Southern  publication  of  the  kind) 
descriptive  of  fruit  and  their  cultivation  ;  he 
next  would  proceed  to  get  a  catalogue  of  a 
Northern  nursery,  and  from  this  he  would 
make  out  hia  order.  After  years  of  delay 
and  expense  in  their  cultivation,  it  generally 
turned  out  that  the  largest  portion,  particu- 
larly of  his  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  grapes, 
would  prove  a  failure.  His  winter  pears  and 
apples,  if  they  matured  at  all,  ripening  early 
in  the  fall  and  rotting  before  winter — his 
cherry  trees  either  dying  or  producing  no 
fruit ;  his  grapes  rotting  before  maturity. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  era  has 
begun  to  draw  upon  us.  A  few  enthusiastic 
Pomologists  have  been  collecting  and  testing 
varieties  of  Southern  origin  and  they  have 
secured  a  list  of  seedling  apples  and  peaches, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  by  the  North,  and 
the  work  has  only  begun.  Hundreds  of 
good  varieties,  which  are  only  known  in  cer- 
tain neighborhoods,  remain  to  be  yet  collec- 
ted and  tested.  It  is  now  no  longer  doubted 
that  we  can  rear  fine  winter  keeping  apples 
and  pears. 

It  is  known  to  Pomologists,  that  the  con- 
tinued planting  of  the  peach  seed  has  a  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  the  kind,  rendering  it 
bitter  and  small — altho*  occasionally  you  may 
succeed  in  producing  an  improved  variety. 
With  a  few  exceptions  there  is  no  certainty 
of  producing  the  same  peach  by  planting  the 
seed — the  only  certain  method  of  perpetua- 
ting a  variety  is  by  budding  or  grafting. — 
The  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  ; 
there  are  many  fine  varieties  in  cultivation, 
but  being  equally  as  liable  to  the  ravages  of 
the  curculio  as  the  plum,  it  is  unworthy  of 
extensive   cultivation. 

The  Apricot  is  a  native  of  Asia.  It  would 
be  one  of  our  most  desirallo  fruits  for  culti- 
vation, as  it  ripens  its  fruits  in  May  and 
June  ;  if  it  were  not  that  it  blooms  so  early 
that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  spring 
frosts.  Mr.  Westbrook,  of  Greensboro',  N. 
C,  tells  me  that  the  Turkey  Apricot  is  not 
liable  to  that  objection. 


The  American  Grape  is  a  different  species 
from  that  to  Europe,  and  is  the  only  kind' 
worthy  of  out-door  cultivation  in  this  eoun 
try.  Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  foreign 
grape  to  any  considerable  extent,  has  been 
attended  with  failure,  and  is  now  abandonee 
by  all  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

I  shall  not  attempt  on  the  present  occasioc 
to  give  the  details  of  the  best  mode  of  culti 
vating  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
or  the  soils  best  adapted  thereto.     I  will  onlj 
make   a  few  suggestions,  chiefly  on  points 
which   it  is  essentially  necessary  for  us  tc 
observe  in  our  hot  climate.   All  fruits  do  bet- 
ter on  a  tolerably   rich  soil,    pears,  apple? 
and  cherries  require  a  much  richer  soil  thac 
the  peach — but  you  cannot  produce  the  larg- 
est  and   best  peaches  without  rich  land,  at 
least  in  all  the  necessary  mineral  ingredients, 
which  can  be  most   easily  supplied  by  the 
application  of  wood  ashes.     As  a  prelimina 
ry  to  the  planting  of  all  kind  of  fruit  trees 
the  ground  should   be   thoroughly  trenchec 
or  subsoiled,  the  holes  should   be  dug  fro» 
3  to  6  feet  wide  and  from    two  to  three  feel 
deep ;  and  then  bofore  filling  up  the  holes 
their  bottoms   should   be  dug  up  and  theii 
sides  dug  roughly  down  with   a  pick  or  bai 
of  iron  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  retaininp 
water,  which  is  especially  necessary  in  a  etif 
clay  soil.     The  holes  should  be  then  fillec 
with  the  top  soil,  mingled  with  well  rottec 
vegetable  manure,  and   a  shovel  or  two  o: 
wood   ashes,  unless   the  soil  is   sufficientlj 
rich  of  itself.     If  the  first  summer   shoulc 
prove  dry,  particularly  where  trees  are  plant 
ed   as   late   as  January   or  February,  thej 
should   be  thoroughly   mulched  for  two  oi 
three  feet   around  their  stems  with  straw 
leaves  or  other  vegetablo  matter.    All  frui 
trees  in  this  climate  should   be  pruned  anc 
shortened   in   so   as   to  form  low  spreading 
heads,  branching  at  about  two  feet  from  thi 
ground — this   is  essential   to   protect    theii' 
bodies   from    our   scorching  summer  sun.— ■ 
Thousands  of  trees   are   annually  crippled' 
diseased   and  lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  pre! 
caution.     You  cannot  succeed  well  with  thi 
peach  unless  the  limbs   are  shortened  in  s< 
as  to  form  a  low  flattened  head.     It  sboulc 
never  be  permitted  to  branch  into  a  few  lead 
ing   shoots   or    branches.     Cut  out   all  thi 
leading  shoots  so  as  to  diffuse  the  sap  equal 
ly  into  the  side  branches.     The  side  branch 
es   may    also   be   shortened  back  to  a  shoo 
bud.     By   good   cultivation,  in  conjunctiot 
with  this  mode  of  pruning,  your  peaches  wil 
be  near  all  one  size  on   the  same  tree,  anc 
double  the  size  of  those  on  trees  pruned  ant 
cultivated  on  the  old   plan — and  you  wil 
never  see  your  trees  split  or  broken  by  th 
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Ieet  or  fruit  acting  on  the  long  branches  as 
3  majy  levers.  By  proper  planting  and 
ultivation,  a  tree  will  grow  as  much  in 
aree  years  as  they  will  in  ten  or  twelve 
ears,  neglected  as  they  generelly  are.  I 
rould  advise  you  to  purchase  no  trees  from 
le  North  which  you  can  procure  from  our 
outhern  Nurseries,  as  I  have  found  from 
onsiderable  experience  and  observation, 
jat  they  do  not  flourish  as  trees  grown  here, 
wing,  I  suppose,  to  their  want  of  acclima- 
on  ;  besides  their  nurseries  are  not  supplied 
ith  the  Southern  native  seedlings  which 
re  indispensable.  We  can  now  purchase 
•om  nurseries  of  our  own  and  neighboring 
tates,  apples  and  pears,  to  ripen  in  succes- 
bn  from  May  to  May ;  and  peaches  to  ripen 
om  May  to  November,  and  every  thing 
ise  of  the  kind  adapted  to  our  climate. 
The  South  has  been  tributary  to  their 
orthern  nurseries  to  the  amount  of  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  trees,  the 
reater  part  not  adapted  to  their  climate ;  un- 
1  recently  we  had  no  good  nurseries,  and 
Qtil  very  lately  no  pomological  societies. — 
hundreds  of  improved  seedling  kinds  adap- 
d  to  our  climate,  have  been  lost  from  want 
propagation  and  dissemination.  The 
juth  is  at  last  arising  from  her  apathy. — 
fo  have  now  several  extensive  and  reliable 
arseries  and  some  societies — a  great  num- 
»  of  superior  native  seedlings  have  been 
dleeted  and  tested,  and  are  now  ia  the  nur- 
iries  for  sale.  The  northern  and  middle 
Sates  were  beaten  in  their  exhibition  of 
jples  at  the  National  Pomological  Fair, 
sld  in  New  York,  last  September,  by  West- 
rook  and  Mendenhall,  of  Greensboro',  N. 
a  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  South  can,  if 
le  exerts  her  energies,  excel  the  North  in 
ost  fruits. 

Hundreds  of  superior  seedlings  are  scat- 
led  over  the  South  which  only  require 
aowledgeand  industry  to  bring  into  gener- 
cultivation.  Every  district  should  have 
leir  local  societies  to  examine  and  compare 
ie  fruit  in  their  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
ring  all  local  varieties  before  the  public.  A 
invention  was  recently  held  in  Charlotte,  N. 
I  and  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Pom- 
e-gical  Society  commenced.  It  is  to  hold  its 
rst  annual  meeting  in  Charlotte,  next  fall, 
he  object  of  this  Society  is  to  collect  togeth- 
•  delegates  from  the  various  kindred  local 
icitties  of  the  Southern  States,  to  exhibit 
pits  at  one  or  more  annual  fairs,  to  estab 
lb  a  nomenclature  of  fruits — to  ascertain 
ie  varieties  host  adapted  to  various  soils  and 
calities — to  encourage  the  collection,  orig- 
tatioQ  and  dissemination  of  valuable  new 
urietiea — to  encourage  the  study  of  the  na^ 


tuire  of  the  insects  and  diseases  of  trees  and 
their  remedies.  In  short  to  bring  the  whole 
South  into  co-operation  to  advance  the  science 
and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  Pomology.  But 
without  the  co-operation  of  State  and  district 
societies,  a  general  southern  convention  can 
do  nothing.  I  therefore  suggest  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  take  some  measure 
to  make  pomology  an  integral  part  ef  their 
body.  Let  us  assist  in  the  great  cause  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  South  and  cease 
to  be  tributary  to  the  North  foi  trees  not 
adapted  to  our  climate. 


Jfor  iju  JFafouis. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Greenhouse. — The  plants  may  now 
be  moved  out  doors,  care  being  taken  to 
select  a  shady  position.  If  it  i3  not  con- 
venient to  erect  a  stage  for  them  to  stand 
on  during  the  summer  months,  spread 
evenly  over  the  space  of  ground  intended 
for  them  to  occupy,  from  four  to  six  inches 
of  coarse  sand  or  coal  ashes.  On  no  pre- 
text place  them  on  the  bare  ground,  as  in 
a  few  days  the  drainage  will  be  stopped 
up  and  the  plants  become  sickly.  Ar- 
range them  so  the  plants  needing  most 
shade  obtain  it.  Achimenes,  Gloxinas, 
Gesneras  and  Fuschias  should  remain  in 
the  greenhouse,  allowing  the  heat  to  rise 
and  remain  as  near  75°  as  possible ;  ad- 
mitting air  and  shading  when  the  temper- 
ature rises  above  this.  Syringe  freely  in 
fioe  weather,  to  induce  growth;  use  liquid 
manure  carefully  once  per  week. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  kept  cool  &* 
possible  as  they  oom«  into  bloom.  Dis- 
continue manure  water;  do  not  pyri-rge 
them  if  any  flowers  bave  opened,  as  the 
water  will  injure  the  blossoms.  Admit 
air  freely ;  shade  from  sun's  rays ;  never 
allow  them  to  suffer  for  water.     If  thus 
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attended   to,   they    hold    their  beautiful 
flowers  on  a  long  time. 

Flower  Garden. — The  Annuals,  sown 
early  and  transplanted,  will  be  unfolding 
their  beautiful  colors;  Verbenas  being 
already  in  bloom.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  bedding  out  the  different  kinds  of 
plants.  Bouvardia  Sciantha  is  a  splendid 
plant  for  this  purpose.  Heletropes  may 
now  be  planted  in  the  beds  or  borders  with 
safety;  choose  showery  weather  for  the 
operation ;  if  such  does  not  occur,  plant 
about  sundown  and  shade  a  few  days  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sin.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  roots  when  taking  them  out  of 
the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  growing. 
The  soil  for  them  should  be  light  and  rich. 
Stir  the  earth  frequently  between  the 
growing  plants. 


Roses  now  will  be  in  their  glory. — 
Weak  liquid  manure  applied  twice  per 
week  till  they  are  in  full  bloom,  will  in- 
crease the  sire  of  the  flowers.  Do  not  ad- 
minister strong  deses,  or  the  perfum«  of 
the  flowers  will  not  be  so  delicious.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, Remontant  Roses,  will  be  opening, 
which  class  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  com- 
bining strong  growth  with  beauty  of  fo- 
liage and  fineness  of  flower.  The  con- 
stant importation  of  new  and  fine  kinds 
make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  amateur  to 
obtain  a  splendid  collection  of  this  fine 
class  of  roses. 


Evergreens  may  not  be  moved  with 
safety  by  the  inexperienced  after  the  third 
week  of  this  month.  Professional  gard- 
ners  can  move  them  pretty  well  when  they 
choose  with  success,  but  always  prefer 
doing  so  before  hot  weather,  as  at  that 
season  they  are  a  great  deal  more  trouble. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
RaleiRh,  N.  C. 


Pleasure  Grounds. 


Pleasure  Grounds  and  Lawns. — 
The  idea  one  takes  up  when  the  above  is 
mentioned,  is  plots  of  ground  naturally 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  improved  by  art  to  the 
highest  degree,  which  they  should  be  to 
deserve  the  name.  No  State  in  the  Union 
is  better  if  so  well  fitted  for  ornamental 
gardens  and  park  improvements  as  our 
own.  And  how  is  it  taken  advantage  of? 
We  will  now  examine  the  matter.  To 
begin  then,  our  most  wealthy  people  build, 
if  not  handsome,  comfortable  and  oftimes 
fine  looking  dwellings,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  some  decidedly  handsome  ones  are  now 
in  the  course  of  erection.  In  the  first 
place  our  people  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
oak  trees  for  shade ;  so  are  we ;  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  kinds.  We 
nearly  always  see  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthy  placed  near  the  public  road,  with 
a  carriage  drive  of  some  forty  or  fifty  yards 
direct  to  the  house.  The  whole  of  the 
building  is  seen  at  once ;  all  the  pleasure 
the  eye  derives  from  catching  occasional 
glimpsps  of  the  dwelling  and  other  objects, 
is  entirely  lost ;  the  only  thing  seen  from 
the  approach  is  an  immense  number  of 
trunks  of  trees ;  the  tops  cannot  be  seen 
except  by  looking  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow, head  and  shoulders.  They  are 
trimmed  up,  the  proprietor  will  tell  you, 
to  make  them  look  well.  Do  they  look ' 
well  ?  like  so  many  yankee  brooms  with  a ' 
few  green  leaves  on  the  ends.  A  tree  to 
look  well,  must  be  growing  naturally.- — 
Art  is  always  off  the  track  if  it  does  not 
assist  nature  in  this  department.  A  tree ' 
never  looks  so  well  as  when  the  branches 
bend  gracefully  to  the  ground.  Sometime ' 
since,  when  speaking  with  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, near  a  beautifully  formed  maple, 
he  observed — "  Now,  if  I  bad  that  tree  in 
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front  of  my  bouse,  I  would  trim  it  up 
nicely ;  it  would  be  something  different  to 
what  it  is  now."  W*  ssked,  "why  trim  it?" 
'Oh,  to  make  it  look  .better."  We  ob- 
served, "  Do  you  think  you  would  be  im- 
proved by  your  arm  being  taken  off?  It 
s  just  the  same  thing  with  the  tree.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  it  at  all,  take  some 
from  every  branch,  but  ieave  the  tree  uni- 
form ;  don't  ruin  it."        • 

Our  native  trees,  such  as  Elms,  Maples, 
Birch,  and  even  the  Tulip  tree,  or  Lirio- 
iendron,  the  last  named  not  so  easily 
noved  as  the  others,  with  care  will  suc- 
seed.  The  best  possible  time  for  trans- 
planting is  when  the  buds  have  commenced 
swelling  in  spring,  but  not  when  they  have 
)pened.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  the 
•oots  are  preserved  possible,  cutting  the 
;op  roots  off  18  inches  or  near  that  from 
;he  main  stem;  then  proceed  to  head  back 
;he  tree,  which  do  by  shortening  each 
jranch,  but  care  must  be  observed  to  pre- 
lerve  the  uniformity  of  the  tree.  The 
loil  must  be  rich  and  deep  in  which  to 
)lant  them ;  if  not  so  naturally,  take  out 
loles  three  feet  deep,  removing  the  sub- 
toil  and  filling  up  with  rich  leaf  mold  and 
oam,  equal  parts.  Do  not  plant  the  tree 
iny  deeper  than  it  grew  in  its  natural  po- 
rtion. We  have  been  thus  particular 
sith  giving  the  treatment  necessary  for 
inccess  in  transplanting  the  Liriodendron ; 
is  we  consider  it  second  to  no  deciduous 
aree  for  beauty  of  foliage  and  flower,  also 
to  splendid  symmetrical  habits.  Trees 
thould  not  be  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
iieight.  Maples  and  Elms  may  be  safely 
noved  at  thirty  feet,  (Fall  is  best)  with 
inccess,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  wheels  and 
ixle,  using  horse  power  to  haul  the  trees 
to  their  destination,  being  careful  the  bark 
)f  the  tree  is  not  injured,  the  tree  in  this 


case  acting  as  a  lever  to  raise  itself  from 
its  position. 

In  another  article  on  the  subject,  we 
will  explain  the  different  modes  of  moving 
large  trees.  In  planting  decidous  trees, 
large  or  small,  they  should  be  secured  to 
a  stake ;  not  the  usual  way  of  doing  this, 
which  is  to  place  a  stake  perpendicular  by 
the  side  of  the  tree  to  steady  it,  which 
in  reality,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  makes 
the  matter  worse,  as  the  stake  is  larger 
than  the  tree,  if  the  tree  be  small,  which 
is  the  case  generally  with  fruit  trees,  thus 
offering  a  greater  surface  for  the  south- 
west winds,  i.  e.,  the  north  pole  to  act  on. 
If  trees  are  planted  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
it  must  be  remembered  our  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  south  and  south-west, 
therefore  trees  newly  planted  must  be  se- 
cured against  keeling  over,  as  it  is  termed 
by  nurserymen.  To  do  this,  it  is  the  best 
plan  where  trees  are  required  to  grow  erect, 
to  drive  a  stake  at  an  angle  of  45  decrees, 
two-thirds  the  way  up,  and  thus  secure 
them,  leaning  the  tree  a  little  to  the  south- 
west; secure  the  tree  to  the  stake  firmly. 
Care  must  be  taken  the  tree  is  not  bruised. 
A  piece  of  cloth  or  some  soft  material 
should  be  placed  between  the  stake  and 
tree.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the 
harder  the  wind  blows  the  more  secure  the 
stake,  as  it  still  pushes  farther  in  the 
ground.  A  tree  carefully  pruned  so  as  to 
keep  a  well  balanced  head  after  being 
staked  in  this  manner,  will  not  find  the 
attractions  of  the  north  pole  of  so  charm- 
ing a  nature  as  to  lean  in  that  direction. 
The  past  fall  and  early  spring  we  have  had 
some  powerful  wind  storms ;  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  March  the  south-west  wind 
was  most  violent;  on  the  18th,  at  5  o'clock 
P.  M.,  our  anemometer  or  wind  measurer 
marked  98  miles  per  hour.    It  had  been 
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blowing  during  the  day  of  the  17th  and 
18th  very  hard,  ranging  from  40  to  80 
miles  per  hour;  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
from  2  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  when  it  was  at 
the  greatest  velocity,  we  marked,  although 
we  think  it  may  have  been  greater  at  9  P. 
M.  When  the  wind  blows  so  hard  from 
the  south  and  south-west,  it  must  and  does 
make  trees  lean  to  the  north  and  north- 
east, unless  they  are  secured  properly 
when  planted,  and  afterwards  the  head  kept 
well  balanced.  Our  observation  and  ex- 
perience irom  childhood,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  have  taught  us  these  plain 
matter-of-fact  truths  in  planting,  which 
may  be  relied  on.  Take  out  large  holes, 
plant  the  trees  not  more  than  an  inch 
deeper  than  they  were  growing  before,  se- 
cure each  tree  with  a  stake   and  keep  the 

heads  well  balanced.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mini  that  the  holes  must  be  filled  up 
with  surface  earth,  discarding  the  subsoil. 
Thus,  in  a  few  words,  you  have  the 
ground  work  of  success.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve the  north  pole  has  no  more  influence 
on  trees  than  it  has  on  the  capitol  building 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  &  Nurservmen. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

<  i  ■ »  > 

Culinary  Department. 

Celery. — The  strongest  plants  should 
bo  taken  from  the  seed-bed  carefully  and 
transplanted  four  inches  each  way,  in  a 
rich  bed  of  earth ;  water  freely  in  dry 
weather.  By  this  treatment  they  will 
stand  better  when  transplanted  the  last 
time. 

Beets,  Parsnips  and  Carrots  must 
be  thinned  out,  so  they  stand  at  least  ten 
inches  apart.  To  insure  tine  vegetables, 
.stir  the  earth  between  deeply.  Salsify 
needs  thinning  to  only  eight  inches. — 
Watch  carefully  the  crops  which  allow  of 


successions;  make  fiequent  sowings ;  bet- 
ter have  too  much  than  not  enough. 

Strawberrys. — Attend  closely  to  their 
wants.  Place  pine  straw  or  some  similar 
material  between  and  around  the  plants,  to 
prevent  the  fruit  getting  dirty;  discon- 
tinue the  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  commences  to  change  color. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
In  the  Flower  Garden  of  April  Number 
it   is   printed    Santanas.     It  should  have 
been  Cantanas. 
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lso,    Circular   and    Cross-Cut    Sawing' 

Machines,    Clover   Huiiers,    Feed 

Cutters,  Mowers  and  Reaper/3, 

Horse  Rakes,   and  other 

Farming  M  chines. 

Our  Horse  Powers  lire  adapted  in  all  re- 
acts to  driving  every  kind  of  Agricultural 
id  other  Machines  that  admit  of  being 
•iven  by  Horse  Power,  and  our  Threshers 
ay  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  j 
'  florae  Powers  in  use — either  aie  sold  sep- 
•ately. 

fij@T  To  persons  wishing  more  information 
id  applying  by  mail,  we  will  forward  a 
ircular  containing  such  details  as  purcha- 
rs  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  g«n tie- 
en  having  our  Machines  in  every  State  and 
erritory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  manufac- 
iring  this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery 
I  years,  and   have  had   longer,  larger  and 

re  extended  and  successful  experience 
ian  any  other  r,ouse. 

All  ->ur  Machines  are  warranted  to  give 
itire  satisfaction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the 
epilation  of  n  reasonable  time  for  trial. 

||3pr  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United 
tates  and  Territories,  or  Canada,  accompa- 
ied  with  satisfactory  references,  will  be 
lied  with  promptness  and  fidelity  ;  and  Ma- 
rines, securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded 
scording  to  instructions,  or  by  cheapest  and 
est  rou'es. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 
Albany,  N.  Y 

Ap-rl  1,  1859. 2t_ 

B   BARRAUGH, 

SOUTH  ALVERT  STREET, 
Baltimore, 
[as  on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
lie,  a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
alf  Skins,  Patent  Leather.  Linings,  Bind- 
igs,  Lasting*,  Satin  Fransces,  and  Italian 
loths  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
es  ;  Galvons  of  all  shades. 

Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
jriptions  necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
e  sold  low  for  cash. 

April  1,  1859.  4— 4t 

'THE  SPIRIT  OF  THiTaGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHElPlN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GORMAN, 

Editor   and  Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — to  Clubs  of 
ve  and  upwards,  $1  each,  in  advance. 


N'o.    16, 
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Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Agency, 

633,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
Where  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  between  seven  of  the  boat  com- 
bined Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and 
purchase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.  Let- 
ters of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 

EMLKN  &  PASSMORE. 
April  1,  1859. 3t 

"purfTbred  stockT 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattla 
at  $75  to  $250;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
Sheep  and  French  Merino  Sheep,  at  $9  to 
4'2  each  ;  Essex  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe's 
Improved  white  pig,  at  $8  each  ;  Madagascar 
Rabbits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
ved by  "Bush  Messenger"  at  $125  to  $500  ; 
Colts  got  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
Messenger"  at  $50  to  $200.  All  Animals 
sold  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
placed  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
is  4i  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa."  P.  O.  Box  6.  JOHN  S.  GOE. 

\  March,  1859.  3— 6m. 

To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  caa 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing  ma« 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  For  descriptive  circular,  address  the 
undersigned. 

Also,- Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c.  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2— 5t  17,  Piatt  st.,  New  York. 


Wm.  L.  HILL, 


N.M.NOPvFLEET, 


LATE  OF     CASWELL.  LATE  OP    CASWELL. 

HILL  &  NORFLEET. 

GENERAL 

Commission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

OFFICE  OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE    WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

WILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
manufactured  tobacoe  and  all  other  packages 
consigned  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Grain 
Bags  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
on  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  oeing  the  same 
charged  by  R.  Road  Co'a,  2c  per  bug  for  a  singlo 
trip. 
g  ^Richmond,  January  1st  1858.  19 — ly 
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PROS  P E C  T  U  S 

OP    THE 


a 


ISTortli  Carolina  Planter/ 


We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  Planter  are 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

Wre  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased*  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for,  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

0gf  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 

The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 
We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation.  ^   , 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 
May,  1859.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Southern  Agricultural  Journal: 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 
FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO  TTHOM   ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MUST   BE    ADDRESSED 
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NO   HUMBUG. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  PILES. 

HAVING  been  afflicted  for  26  years  with  this 
terrifying  disease,  and  finding  no  relief,  I 
finally  discovered  a  Vegetable  Ointment,  which  I 
believe  is  unparelleled  in  its  efficacy,  acd  now  of' 
fer  this  remedy  to  the  public,  as  the  most  effectual 
and  speedy  cure,  ever  discovered. 

The  ingredients  of  this  Ointment  are  ■purely 
vegetable,  and  one  box,  if  used  according  to  di- 
rections, will  effect  a  cure. 

♦  Any  person  sending  $1  00  and  9  cents  in  postage 
amps,  will  receive  a  box,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  Address  NEAL  BROWN, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Also  for  sali  by  JOHN  MYATT,  opposite  the 
Masonic  Lodge. 

Raleigh,  1859.  '  34. ..ly 


TRY   THEM! 

G.   R.  HARDING, 

Watch  Maker 

AND  MANUFACTURER  of  JEWELRY 

Takes  pleasure  in  making  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  public  generally  for  their  former  patronage, 
and  begs  leave  to  inform  all  persons  having 
business  in  his  line  of  trade  to  call  and  examine 
his  slock  of  GOODS,  just  received,  consisting  in 
part  of  fine 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches! 

Vest  and  Fob  Chains,  Seals  and  Keys,  Studs  and 
Sleeve  Buttons,  Cameo  and  Mosaic 

laur'ltags  ftjtf  Breastpins 

GOLD  STONE  AND  LAVA 
FINGER  RINGS  ! 

Gold  and  Silver  Spectacles  ;  Steel  and  Pla- 
ted Spectacles. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  every  article  usually 
kept  in  a  Jewelry  Store,  all  of  which  have  be  en 
carefully  selected  by  himself. 

He  gives  his  undivided  attention  to  the  repair- 
ing of 

Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry, 

Having  had  long  exporionce  at  the  business, 
and  having  no  one  olse  to  depend  upon  for  assis- 
tance, he  natters  himself  that  ho  can  give  entire 
satisfaction.  He  will  have  done  all  kinds  of 
GUNSMITHING,  repair  LOCKS  and  KEYS,  and 
any  other  work  that  may  be  entrusted  to  him. 

Ho  is  confident  that  ho  can  do  moro  work  (and 
as  good)  for  one  dollar,  than  any  othor  establish- 
ment in  this  section  of  country. 

Come  one,  como  all,  and  bring  your  Watches 
and  Jewelry  to  mo  for  ropairs. 

G.  R.  HARDING. 

Zouisburg,  N.  C,  January  29,  1859.         28— tf 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


'  j  ^HE  United  Stutos  Mail  Steamers  Jamestow 

1  Capt.  Parrish,  and  Roanoke,  Capt.  Skinnei 
will  carry  passengers  to  and  from  Virginia  at  Re 
ducoii  Rates. 

The  Jamestown,  Capt.  Parrish,  leaves  Ric 
mond  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  Ci 
.Point  same  evening  and  Norfolk  on  Wednesd 
at  12  o'clock,  M.,  for  New  York,  arriving  thei 
early  next  day,  and  in  time  to  eonnect  with  th 
lines  going  East  and  North. 

The  Roanoke,  Capt.  Skinner,  leaves  Richmon 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  City  Poin 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  Portsmouth  san 
evening  for  New  York,  arriving  next  evening. 

Returning. 

The  Jamestown  leaves  New  York  from  pier 
on  North  River  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  3 
clock,  for  Norfolk,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  te 
king  freight  for  each  place. 

The  Roanoke  leaves  New  York,  Pier  13,  Nor! 
River,  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clocl 
for  Portsmouth,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  takin 
Freight  for  each  place. 

Reduced  Rates. 

Passage,  State  Room  included,  between 

Norfolk  and  New  York $6 

Steerage  Passage 4. 

Passage,  State  Room  included,  between 

Richmond,  Petersburg  and  New  York 8 

Steerage  Passage 5 

Meals  Fifty  Cents  Extra. 

Passage  to  and  from  Norfolk  and  Richmon 
same  as  by  James  River  Boats. 

The  new  and  elegant  steamer  York  town,  wi 
soon  be  put  upon   the  line  at  the  same    rates 
above,  forming  a  tri-weekly  line. 

J.  M.  SMITH  &  BRO.,  Agents, 

38— 6  w. Norfo]k,_Va. 

1,000  TO  1~200  ACRES  OF  LANlTl 
FOR  SALE. 

BEING  desirous  to  remove  to  the  South,  I  offa 
my  Lands  for  sale,  consisting  of  two  farm 
on  Abbott's  Creek,  in  Davidson  county,  am 
about  two  miles  apart.  One  of  about  400  an 
the  other  500  acres,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  gr.-tj 
and  Tobacco,  embracing  150  to  200  acres  ottiiia 
ble  and  meadow  low  grounds.  The  above  landi 
aro  N.  W.  five  miles  from  High  Point  Station,  or 
the  N.  C.  R.  Road.  Another  tract  near  the  Rai' 
Road,  about  half  way  between  Greensborough  and 
Jamestown,  Guilford  county,  of  about  120  acres 
Another  tract  of  about  135  acres  one  mile  west  oi 
Normal  College,  Randolph  county. 

I  will  sell  the  above  lands,  together  with  sever- 
al pleasant  and  convenient  building  lots  in  Higb 
Point,  at  prices  to  correspond  with  tho  pressun 
of  the  times,  take  slaves  in  pa3ment,  and  mak< 
terms  easy  for  purchasers.  I  will  take  plcasun 
in  showing  tho  lands  to  any  wishing  to  see  thon 
and  in  answering  any  inquiries  made  by  lettor  or 
otherwise.  I  reside  on  the  Abbott's  Creek  lands. 
My  address  is  High  Point,  N.  C. 

HALEY  BROWN. 
Oct.  30,1855.  10— Pii 
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The  Low  Price  of  Land  at  the  South- 
Its  Cause  and  Remedy. 


It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that,  in  no  part  of 
Christendom  in  which  there  is  a  scattered 
population  and  in  which  there  is  a  good  gov- 
ernment, does  landed  estate  bear  so  con  temp 
tible  a  value  as  in  the  plantation   States   of 
America.     The  enclosed  lands  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  for  instance,  rate  at  an  average  of 
less  than  five   dollars  an  aero.     The  whole 
area  of  the  State  consists  of  about  thirty-sev- 
en millions  of  acre  ;  these  are  valued  at  nine- 
five  millions  of  dollars.     The   lands  of  New 
York,  which  is  a  smaller  state  than  Georgia, 
are  valued  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
— nearly  six  times  the  value  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  Georgia  land. 
i  A  Pennsylvania  paper  gives  the  amount  of : 
sales  of  some  fifty  farms  in  Bucks  county,  in  \ 
1858.    A  considerable  portion  of  them  sold  j 
1  for   more  than  $150   per  acre — the  larger  j 
number  for  more  than  $100  per  acre.    The  ! 
same  paper  [theBucTcs  County  Intelligencer) 
estimates  the  advanee  in  the  price  of  land  in 
Bucks  county  alone,  at  more  than  four  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  in  1858. 

Throughout  the    Middle  and   Northern 
States,  the  average  price  of  land  is  perhaps 


five  or  six  times  as  great  as  the  price  of  land 
of  equal  original  quantity  at  the  South. 

In  those  countries  in  Europe  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  the  average  price  of  land  is  not 
less  than  $500  per  acre. 

The  owner  of  an  average  plantation  of  one 
thousand  acres  in  Georgia  is  worth,  as  to  his 
landed  estate,  say  five  thousand  dollars.  If 
he  could  sell  his  land  for  as  much  as  the 
same  quantity  of  land  could  be  sold  for  in 
many  portions  of  the  Northern  States,  he  would 
receive  for  it  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  Europe  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

This  is  an  immense  difference.  With  a 
given  number  of  acres  of  land  in  one  posi- 
tion, the  owner  is  comparatively  a  poor  man 
— in  another  he  is  a  man  of  large  fortune. — 
This  difference  occurs  not  from  accidental 
causes,  as  proximity  to  large  towns,  &c,  but 
in  the  value  of  the  same  quality  of  land  fir 
strictly  Agricultural  uses. 

There  nius^Jue  a  cause  for  this  differonce. 
Wliat  is  it  ?  As  we  are  an  agricultual  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
property  consists  oi'land,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  can  be  to  us  no  question  of  greater  pe- 
cuniary interest,  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  low  price  of  our  landed  property. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  point.  Elaborate  and 
able  inquires  are  made  into  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain causes  upon  the  price  of  ootton,  or  upon 
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the  value  of  our  investments  in  stocks.  We  ' 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  in 
reading,  or  heard  in  public  speaking,  an  ex- 
tended enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  ruin- 
ously low  price  of  land  at  the  South.  A 
share  in  a  Bank  or  Railroad  is  worth  as  much 
in  Georgia  as  in  New  York.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  well  blooded  horse  or  cow,  or  sheep 
or  hog.  A  bale  of  cotton  is  worth  aB  much 
here  as  there,  less  the  freight.  But  an  acre 
of  land  is  worth  five  or  six  times  more  there 
than  here.     And  no  one  asks,  "why  V 

We  propose  to  examine  this  question  care- 
fully. We  believe  that  in  the  partial  atten- 
tion whieh  has  been  given  to  it,  false  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  the  result  under  con- 
sideration and,  that  under  the  influence  of 
this  false  causation,  the  Southern  mind  has 
been  misled,  and  its  energies  perverted,  or 
wasted  or  wrengly  directed. 

If  it  shall  be  in  our  power  to  point  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  depreciated  value  «f  our 
lands,  and  suggest  a  practicable  method  of 
bringing-them  up  to  the  value  at  which  land 
is  held  elsewhere,  and  if  the  South  Country- 
man should  have  exhausted  itself  in  this  ef- 
fort, and  not  another  of  its  pages  ever  be  is- 
sued from  the  press,  it  will  not  have  lived  in 
vain.  The  inquiry  is  not  new  to  us.  We 
have  pondered  it  for  years.  When  in  for- 
eign lands  we  have  passed  through  small  es- 
tates, and  on  asking  their  value  have  re- 
ceived a  reply,  conveying  an  almost  fabulous 
amount ;  when  the  same  result  has  occur- 
red at  the  North,  but  with  a  diminished,  yet 
great  comparative  value,  in  both  these  posi- 
tions we  have  thought  of  our  sunny  land, 
upon  which  Providence  has  smiled  with  an 
affluence  of  favors  beyond  any  other  land, 
and  have  lamented  that  even  the  marshes  of 
Holland,  the  furze  covered  Downs  of  England, 
the  precipitous  sides  of  Ben  Lomond,  the 
sides  of  Cape  Cod,  the  rocky  pastures  of  Con- 
necticut, bear  a  higher  value  than  the  soil  of 
Georgia. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  in 
the  first  instance  point  out  the  erroneous 
causes  usually  assigned  for  the  low  value  of 
landed  property  at  the  South. 

Prominent  among  these  false  causes,  is  the 
abundance  of  cheap  and  fertile  land  at  the 
West.  This  cause  must  indeed  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  effect ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
material  cause  ;  if  it  were,  the  same  result 
would  follow  at  the  North.  The  North  West 
has  been  settled  chiefly  from  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  the  rest  have  been  thus  populated.  But 
land  in  the  older  Northern  States  has  not 
been  diminished  in  value — on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  Bteadily  rising  in  value.    It  is 


easier  to  reach  cheap  and  rich  government 
lands  from  the  Northern  States  than  it  is  to 
reach  the  oheap  lands  of  the  South-West  from 
the  South — in  the  former  case  the  emigrant's 
expenses  are  sometimes  paid,  and  a  Sharp's 
rifle  added  by  way  of  gratuity.  The  cheap 
lands  of  the  West  cannot  be  a  material  cause 
in  producing  the  low  price  of  land  at  the 
South.  If  it  did,  it  must  produce  the  same 
effect  on  the  land  of  the  old  States  at  the 
North.  Cheap  Western  lands  have  been  so 
generally  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
depreciated  landed  estate,  that  inquiry  has 
hardly  gone  beyond  it.  The  concise  reason 
which  has  been  given  will  show  that  this 
general  impression  is  erroneous. 

The  Abolitionist  will  tell  us  that  it  is  slave 
labor  which  depreciates  our  lands.  This  is 
abolitionist  nonsense.  A  single  fact  will 
show  this.  Where  slave  labor  is  most  abun- 
dant, land  possesses  the  greatest  value,  in  all 
the  Southern  States.  On  the  rice  lands  and 
sea  islands,  where  the  negro  population  is 
most  numerous,  land  is  worth  fifty  times  as 
much  as  where  there  are  scarcely  any  ne- 
groes, yet  a  heavy  white  population.  The 
Cooper  River  and  Waccamaw  lands  are  worth 
from  $200  to  $250  per  acre,  while  lands  in 
the  interior  are  not  worth  $5  per  acre. 

So  many  of  us  have  been  educated  at  the 
North  and  in  various  other  ways  have  been 
so  acted  upon  by  anti-slavery  sentiment,  that 
our  views,  though  unconsciously,  have  been 
modified  by  it.  Thirty  years  ago,  religiouB 
slaveholders  were  afraid  to  look  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  face — their  consciences  were 
ill  at  ease  in  regard  to  it.  Thanks  to  Abo- 
litionists who  compelled  us  to  examine  the 
social,  moral  and  religious  relations  of  the 
slavery  question,  our  minds  are  at  rest  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  doing  right,  and  not 
wrong,  in  holding  slaves. 

While  this  is  true  in  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  question,  we  are  not  yet  wholly  removed 
from  the  effects  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  as 
to  its  economic  relations.  There  is,  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  still,  a  latent  idea 
that  slavery  has  something,  somehow,  to  do 
with  the  low  price  of  our  lands — they  imag- 
ine it  would  be  different  if  these  lands  were 
worked  by  free  white  labor.  We  have  an 
experience  often  years  in  the  use  of  this  la- 
bor, and  on  a  large  scale.  If  planters  were 
compelled  to  use  the  cheapest  white  labor 
that  Europe  affords  in  their  present  system 
of  cultivating  cotton  and  corn,  they  would 
soon  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  a  pres- 
ent of  their  lands  to  the  first  person  who 
would  be  sufficiently  foolish  to  aeeept  the 
costly  gift. 
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If  slave  labor  is  unproductive,  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  this  unproductiveness. 

Is  it  Icsp  constant  than  free  labor?  The 
slave  ha«<  no  Courthouse — no  muster  to  at- 
tend. He  has  no  provisions  to  buy,  and  no 
r.nxiety  or  loss  of  time  on  this  account — mod 
for  bimself  and  family  is  provided.  If  his 
family  are  sick,  he  loses  no  time  on  this  ac- 
count, as  careful  nurses  are  procured  for 
them.  Slave  labor  is  the  most  constant  form 
of  labor.  The  details  of  cotton  and  rice  cul- 
ture could  not  be  carried  on  with  one  less 
constant. 

Is  slave  labor  less  vigorous  than  free  la- 
lor?  He  who  thinks  so  has  never  fairly 
inn.<*c  the  comparison  between  the  two.  In 
sill  thp  forms  of  out-door  bodily  and  severe 
laber,  to  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
where  mere  animal  force  and  endurance  are 
concerned,  and  in  a  climate  suited  t«  him, 
the  well  fed  negro  is  more  capable  than  the 
white  man.  The  exceptions  to  his  being 
well  fed  are  perhaps  fewer  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  agricultural  population. 

Is  slave  labor  less  cheerful  and  willing 
than  free  labor  ?  Slave  labor  is  indeed  com- 
pulsory. But  what  hired  labor  is  not  com- 
pulsory? Whe  steadily  works  for  another 
because  he  lores  to  do  it  ?  Which  is  the 
sterner  compulsion  for  the  negro  with  the 
negro's  nature  to  see  the  overseer  in  the  field 
with  his  whip  in  his  hand,  (a  sign  rather  of 
authority  than  an  instrument  of  punishment) 
or  for  the  white  man  with  the  white  man's 
nature  to  toil  for  his  landlord  and  remember 
that  if  he  r? laxes,  he  will  bo  met  with  the 
cry  of  bread  at  night  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
children,  when  perhaps  there  is  no  bread  to 
give  them  ?  We  have  often  stood  by  and 
observed  large  gangs  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  other  countries,  come  to  the  roll 
call,  and  under  a  gang  master  pursue  their 
labor  in  the  field.  We  have  observed  in  or- 
der to  compare  with  things  at  home.  As  a 
result  of  this  comparison,  we  firmly  believe, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  there  is  no  form  of 
agricultural  labor  done  by  inferior  for  supe<- 
rior,  by  the  employed  for  the  employer, 
which  is  more  cheerfully  and  willingly  ren- 
dered than  the  work  performed  by  our  negroes 
for  their  owners. 

Is  slave  labor  less  intelligent  than  free  la- 
bor ?  It  is  less  intelligent  than  free  labor  at 
the  North,  and  in  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
jif  England,  but  not  less  intelligent  than  the 
mass  of  Irish,  French,  or  Belgian  agricultu- 
ral labor.  The  most  perfect  agriculture  of 
Europe  is  found  in  Belgium — there,  also, 
land  possesses  a  very  high  value,  averaging 
perhaps  $500  per  acre.  The  mass  of  the 
Belgian  agricultural  peasantry  are  not  more 


intelligent  than  the  mass  of  our  negroes.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  has  recently 
occurred  in  our  own  State.  A  colony  of 
Belgians  established  themselves  in  Floyd 
county.  Its  leaders  were  gentlemen  of  high 
intelligence  and  worth.  They  soon  found  it 
to  their  interest  to  exchange  the  stolid  Bel- 
gian peasants,  whom  they  had  brought  with 
them,  for  the  more  intelligent  negro. 

Want  of  intelligence  in  our  negroes  can, 
therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  low 
price  of  our  lands,  as  other  lands  are  of  great 
value  where  the  labor  employed  is  not  more 
intelligent  than  that  of  our  negroes.  It  is 
not  so  much  intelligence  in  the  operative,  as 
in  the  directing  and  controling  mind,  which 
is  of  moment  in  Agriculture. 

Is  slaves  labor  less  econimieal  than  free 
labor?  This  question  is  sufficiently  answer- 
ed by  directing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
increase  of  negro  property  is  considered  to 
yield  an  interest  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested  in  it,  apart  from  the  pro- 
ducts sold  from  the  farm.  It  is  certain  that 
multitudes  of  men  have  accumulated  largely, 
merely  by  the  increase  of  their  slaves.  If  we 
take  into  the  account  their  increase,  no  form 
of  labor,  in:a  suitable  climate,  is  so  economi- 
cal as  slave  labor. 

If  slave  labor  is  not  less  constant,  vigor- 
ous, cheerful,  intelligent  and  economical  than 
free  labor,  in  countries  where  land  bearfi  a 
high  price,  then,  in  no  sense,  can  the  lew 
price  of  land  at  the  South  be  chargeable  to 
slavery. 

Can  the  Southern  climate  be  charged  with 
the  depreciation  of  Southern  land  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Otherwise  lands  of  those  portions 
of  the  South  which  are  most  sickly  would 
not  command  the  highest  price.  We  refer 
to  the  Sea  Island,  Riee,  and  Sugar  Cane 
lands.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  climate  bet- 
ter suited  to  Agricultural  pursuits  than  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Southern  States. — 
Shall  we  contrast  it  with  the  climate  of  the 
North,  where  the  winters  are  almost  wholly 
lost  to  agriculture  ?  Or  with  England,  where 
rain  and  fog  are  the  rule,  and  sunshine  the 
exception  ?  The  climate  of  France  ia  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  in  Europe  for  Agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  it  is  that  climate,  in  its 
variations  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
English  channel,  with  which  the  climate  of 
the  Southern  States  most  closely  assimilates. 
That  climate  must  be  eminently  favorable  to 
agriculture,  which  enabled  Dr.  Parker,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  accomplish  his  agricuK 
tural  feat  upon  "a  sand  hill  flat,"  viz  : — to 
raise  200  bushels  and  12  quarts  of  corn  from 
one  acre  of  land,  and  on  an  adjoining  acre  to 
raise  89  bushels  of  oats,  and  afterwards  from 
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the  same  acre,  and  during  the  same  year,  to 
raise  82  bushels  of  corn. 

In  connection  with  the  kind  of  labor  we 
employ,  the  mildness  of  our  winters  more 
than  compensates  for  the  excessive  heat  of 
our  summers,  and  would  leave  us  on  the 
whole,  nothing  to  gain  by  an  exchange  with 
any  other  climate  whatever.  Apart  from 
those  portions  of  the  State  which  are  confes- 
sedly sickly,  yet  where  land  is  still  highest 
priced,  if  we  remember  the  rheumatisms,  and 
colds,  and  consumptions  of  the  North,  and 
the  lake  fevers  and  chills  of  the  North  West, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  measure  of 
health,  with  which  the  Almighty  has  blessed 
us,  and  will  conclude  that  our  climate,  as  a 
whole,  instead  of  depreciating,  should  appre- 
ciate the  value  ef  our  lands. 

Does  the  sparseness  of  our  white  popula- 
tion diminish  the  value  of  our  lands  ?  This 
cannot  be  the  case,  for  in  those  portions  of 
the  South  in  which  the  population  is  most 
dense,  the  land  is  least  valuable,  and  where 
it  is  most  sparse  the  lands  are  most  valuable. 
Our  population  in  Georgia  is  sufficiently 
dense,  and  capital  has  sufficiently  accumu- 
lated to  give  land  a  higher  price,  if  it  were 
a  good  investment.  It  is  not  so  considered, 
and  henct  the  heavy  investments  in  Railroads, 
Factories,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  money  is  here,  but  there  is  either  a 
deficiency  in  the  land  or  in  the  system  of 
managing  it,  which  makes  other  investment* 
more  lucrative  than  in  land  even  at  its  ruin- 
ously low  prices. 

Can  the  low  price  of  our  lands  bi  attribu- 
ted to  the  want  of  value  iti  our  products? — 
There  is  no  Agricultural  product  of  the 
North,  which  cannot  be  raised  and  with  as 
large  a  yield  in  some  parts  of  the  South. — 
This  remark  is  not  made  hastily,  but  after 
careful  reflection.  The  prices  of  «ome  of 
these  products  are  higher  there  than  here, 
and  with  others  the  reverse,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  whole.  We  have  in  addition  our  mast 
valuable  staples,  rice  and  ootton,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  South.  It  is  no  deficiency  in 
the  value  of  products,  which  occasions  the 
low  price  of  land  at  tho  South. 

If  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  our 
landed  property,  bo  not  owing  to  the  cheap 
fresh  lands  at  the  West,  to  slavery,  to  defec- 
tive climate,  to  sparseness  of  population  or  a 
deficiency  in  the  value  of  our  products,  to 
what  is  it  owing  ? 

So  much  space  has  a.lready  been  occupied 
%y  this  article  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

South  Countryman. 


Planting  Potatoes  in  the  same  Hill  with 
Corn. 


Emery  P.  Barnes,  of  Pharasalia,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  Gennesee  Farmer  : 

Having  never  seen  an  account  in  any  agri- 
cultural paper,  as  I  recollect,  of  any  one 
having  raised  potatoes  with  corn  in  the  hill, 
I  thought  I  would  try  the  experiment  last 
Spring.  I  had  finished  tho  potatoes  I  was 
intending  to  plant,  but  having  some  small 
ones  left,  I  concluded  to  plant  them  in  the 
same  hills  with  a  patch  of  corn,  and  mark 
the  effect.  I  planted  the  corn  about  the  25th 
of  May,  the  season  being  so  wet  I  could  not 
plant  them  sooner.  I  dropped  the  corn  and 
potatoes  together,  hoed  them  the  same  time, 
and  dug  the  potatoes  soon  after  cutting  up 
the  corn.  The  ground  was  not  first  rate, 
but  the  corn  was  an  average  crop,  full  as 
good  as  some  near  by,  where  corn  was  plant- 
ed alone.  The  potatoes  were  first  rate — nev- 
er saw  finer.  I  shall  try  this  again  next 
Spring,  and  if  they  succeed  as  well  as  they 
did  this  year,  I  shall  continue  to  plant  them 
together.  If  the  two  crops  do  as  well  to- 
gether as  separate,  it  makes  a  great  saving 
of  labor  to  plant  them  together.  Has  any 
one  tried  planting  the  two  crops  together  ? 
If  so,  give  the  result  through  the  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer — Sir  :  I  do 
not  profoss  to  be  an  accomplished  potato* 
grower — but  rather  belong  to  the  category 
of  those  who  always  make  either  a  great 
Many  small  potatoes,  or  a  few  big  ones. — 
The  above  notion  of  planting  corn  and  pota- 
toes together,  I  came  across  the  other  day, 
and,  as  I  know  an  old  gentleman,  famous  for 
his  fine  late  potatoes,  who  generally  adopted 
the  above  process,  it  struck  me  as  worth 
drawing  attention  to  it. 

Ho  generally  selected  some  plot  of  bottom 
land,  where  the  soil  was  too  moist  for  early 
corn  planting,  and  dropped  his  potato  cut- 
tings in  the  hill  with  the  corn,  and  cultiva- 
ted thorn  together.  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  plan  is,  that  it  is  too  easy  to  pull  up 
the  oornetalk  and  do  tho  grabbling,  that  the 
negroes  would  be  very  apt  to  make  fine  work 
of  it. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated, 
however,  by  telling  them  that  they  may  have 
just  as  many  as  they  wast — for  forbidden 
fruit  seems  to  be  more  luscious  and  tempting 
than  all  other  varieties  to  Cuffee. 

The  Irish  potato  really  deserves  a  more 
general  cultivation  amogst  us.  We  are  con- 
tent, generally,  with  a  patch,  a  little  pet  plot 
of  soil,  wonderfully  well  prepared  and  ma- 
nured, which  generally  pays  well,  it  is  true  ; 
but  is  it  a  good  policy  to  be  sending  thou- 
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eands  of  dollars  to  New  England  annually 
for  even  our  seed  potatoes,  when  we  can 
grow,  near  oui  mountain  ranges,  as  good  a 
potato,  and  at  a  lower  price  ? 

The  potato  is  very  little  effected  by  the 
blight  in  this  country,  and  no  sensible  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  millions  of  bushels 
should  not  be  grswn  annually  in  the  upper 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina,  for  export.  The  New  England 
States  produce  about  twenty  million  bushels 
Irish  potatoes,  worth  so  many  million  dol- 
lars to  them.  Much  of  this  product  comes 
South  for  a  market.  South  Carolina,  Nerth 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Georgia  produce  about 
two  and  a  half  million — not  much  more  than 
a  potatoe  apiece  for  their  white  population 
— and  yet  these  four  States  are  bounded  by 
a  mountain  range  as  fertile  and  as  well  adap- 
ted to  the  production  of  the  potato  as  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  railroads  are  beginning  to  pierce 
the  mountain  region,  I  hope  the  day  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  you  can  chronicle 
South  and  North  Carolina  as  exporters  of  po- 
tatoes, instead  of  importers. 

TUBER. 


Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 


Of  the  importance  of  Indian  corn  to  the 
American  farmer,  nothing  need  be  said. — 
It  is  of  more  value  even,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  than  wheat.     No  cereal  cultivated 
in  temperate  latitudes  affords  per  acre  so 
much  nutritious  food  for  man  and  beast. — 
In  one  sense,  too,  it  is  a  "  fallow  crop,"  as 
it  affords   an   opportunity  of  cleaning  the 
land  by  the  use  of  the   horse-hoe  while 
growing.     On  the   rich,  new  lands  of  the 
West,  we  may  apply  to  corn  what  has  been 
well  said  of  the  turnip  in  Great  Britain — 
"  It  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  agriculture." 
We  fear,  however,   that  it  differs  from  the 
turnip  in  one  very  important  respect.     Tts 
growth  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen or  ammonia  on  the  farm.     It  is  a 
crop  for  rich  land — land  that  is  too  rich, 
too  low,  and  too  loose  for  wheat.     It  will 
flourish  on  the  best  wheat  land  ;  but  wheat 
will  not  succeed  well  on  the  best  corn  land. 
To  grow  corn  on  land  that  will  produce 
good  wheat,  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be 
(  commended. 

We  have  said  that  corn  will  succeed  on 
land  too  low  for  wheat.     This  ia  true  ;  but 


corn  requires  a  dry  soil.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  high  land  is  dry  aud  all 
low  land  wet.  Mr.  Swan,  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  laid  over  fifty  miles  of 
drain-tiles  ou  his  farm,  found  that  the 
highest  parts  of  his  farm  required  as  much 
again  draining  as  the  lower  portions.  On 
low  land,  a  few  open  ditches  are  often  suf- 
ficient to  carry  off  all  the  water ;  but  on  a 
springy  hill-side,  thorough  underdraining 
is  neccessary. 

Land  for  corn  must  be  dry.     We  recol- 
lect walking  through  a  magnificent  field  of 
corn  on  the  thoroughly  underdrained  farm 
of  our  friend  John  Johnston.     One  of  th» 
underdrains  was  choked  up,  and  there  the 
crop  was   a  failure.     Cora  delights  in  a 
loose,  dry,  warm  soil.     If  it  is  surcharged 
with  water,  all  the  sunshine  of  our  hottest 
summers  can  not  make  it  warm,  and  all  the 
manure  that  can  be  put  on  it  will  not  make 
the  corn  yield  a  maximum  crop.     In  pass- 
ing  along  the  various  railroads,  we  have 
often   been  saddened  to  see  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  planted  to  corn  which,  by  a 
little  underdraining,  would  have  produced 
magnificent  crops  of  this  grandest  of  cere- 
als, but  which  presented  a  miserable  spec- 
tacle of  yellow,  sickly,  stunted,  half-starved 
plants,  struggling  for  very  life.     We  have 
ever  been  willing  to  apologize  for  the  short- 
comings of  American  farmers.     We  know 
the  difficulties  under  which  many  of  them 
labor.     We  do   believe   them  to  be,  as  a 
whole,    "  intelligent  and  enterprising." — 
But  these  sickly  corn  fields  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  very  different  impression. 
We  have  frequently  to  repeat  the  German 
proverb — "  To  know  is  not  to  be  able." — 
These   farmers   know   how   to  raise  good 
corn,  but  they  are  not  always  able  to  put 
in  practice  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Many,    however,   might   do  better 
than  they  do.     Ihe  country  is  in  an  em- 
barrassed  condition.     Williug  hands  can- 
not find  labor.     Good  crops  alone  can  save 
us  from  still  greater  poverty  and  suffering. 
One  good  harvest  would  set  the  wheels  of 
trade  and  manufacturing  industry  in  mo- 
tion, and  usher  in  a  gladsome  period  of  na- 
tional prosperity.     But  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  good  crops  without  good  cultivation. 
Farmers  know  how  to  raise  good  corn>-' 
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know  how  to  plant  and  cultivate.     We  can 
do  little  except  to  urge  upon  them  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty,  the  necessity  of  putting  forth 
their  best  efforts  the  coming  season.     Our 
cities  and  villages  are  thronged  with  idle 
hands  ;  set  them  to  work.     Do  what  you 
can  toward   draining  the  land.     Plow  it 
well,  and  prepare  a  good  seed-bed.     Mark 
out  the  land  both  ways,  so  as  to  plant  in 
straight  rows,  and  then  use  the  cultivator 
freely.     Do  not  suffer  a  weed  to  grow  and 
rob  the  corn  of  food  and  moisture.     Con- 
stant stirring  of  the  soil  decomposes  its  or- 
ganic matter  and  renders  available  the  food 
of  plants  lying  latent  in  it ;  it  enables  it  to 
attract  ammonia  and  to  condense  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,    while  it  furnishes  a 
loose  and  warm  bed  for  the  roots  to  grow  in. 
We   have   spent  considerable  time  and 
money  in  experimenting  with  the  various 
fertilizers  for  Indian  corn.     We  know  the 
importance   of  the  subject.     But  we  are 
satisfied  that,  for  the  country  at  large,  good 
plowing,  proper  preparation  of  the  land, 
early  planting,  and  good  and  thorough  af- 
ter-culture, are  of  far  greater  importance. 
Throughout  the  vast  corn-growing  region 
of  America,  if  we  can  remove  stagnant  wa- 
ter,  prepare  the   land   properly,  plant  in 
good  season,   and  use  the  horse-hoe  freely, 
the   soil  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  fair  and  remunerative 
crops  of  corn.     Still,    unlike   wheat   and 
other  cereals,  it  is  impossible  to  make  land 
too  rich  for  corn  ;  and  it  should  be    borne 
in  mind  that  it  costs  no  more  to  plant  and 
cultivate  a  crop  of  corn  that  will  yield  six- 
ty bushels  per  acre,  than   one   that  yields 
only  thirty  bushels      Of  course,  the    most 
profitable  land  for  corn  is   that   which   is 
naturally  rich — too  rich  for  wheat;  but, 
in  the  New  England  States,  very   profita- 
ble crops  are  raised    on  poor   soil   by   the 
aid  of  heavy  manuring.     Levi  Bartlett 
says  :  "Of  thirty-five  crops  of  Indian  corn 
offered  for  premium  in  Massachusetts,  the 
average  profit  over  all  expenses   exceeded 
C51  per  acre."     It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
j  <>od  farmers,  that  manure  is  more  profita- 
bly applied  to  corn  than  to  any  other  crop. 
An  excellent  farmer  in  this  neighborhood 
thinks  the  cheapest  way  to  raise  corn  is  on 
clover  sod.     He  lets  the  clover   grow  as 


long  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  then 
turns  it  under  just  before  pknting  the 
corn.  The  clover  furnishes  manure,  and 
he  says  the  worms  also  feed  on  it  and  sel- 
dom injure  the  corn.  A  handful  of  plas- 
ter scattered  on  the  hill  before  the  first 
hoeing,  is  generally  considered  profitable 
in  this  section. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


A  Horticultural  School  for  Girls. 
The  Buffalo  Advertiser,  in  a  late  number, 

says  : 

Horticultural  labor  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  more  eligible  employment' for  indigent 
women,  than  the  sedentary  monotony  of 
the  needle.  It  cannot  be  less  remunera- 
tive, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  God's 
cheerful  sunshine  and  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  the  satisfaction,  which  all  pure 
minds  relish,  of  witnessing  the  budding, 
and  the  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  vegetable  world.  If  nothing  else  were 
gained,  the  paleness  of  the  careworn  seam- 
stresses would  be  exchanged  for  the  ruddy 
glow  of  health;  if  poverty  were  sti  1  her 
lot,  it  would  be  poverty  lighted  up  by  the 
cheerful  smile  of  nature,  and  supported  by 
the  vivacity  of  spirit  which  renders  all 
easy.  It  is  maioly  in  cities  and  large 
towns  that  the  problem  of  employment  for 
females  presses  for  solution  ;  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  such  towns  the  labors  of  horticul- 
ture are  always  remunerative. 


Make  a  Beginning. 

Remember  in  all  things  that  if  you  do 
not  begin  you  will  never  come  to  an  end — 
the  first  weed  pulled  up  in  the  garden,  the 
first  seed  set  in  the  ground,  the  first  shill- 
ing put  in  the  savit  g9  bank,  and  the  first 
mile  traveled  in  a  journey,  are  all  import- 
ant things — they  make  a  beginning,  and 
thereby  a  hope,  a  promise,  a  pledge,  an  as- 
surance that  you  are  in  earnest  with  what 
you  have  undertaken.  How  many  a  poor, 
idle,  erring,  hesitating  outcast  is  now 
creeping  and  crawling  his  way  through  the 
world,  who  might  have  held  up  his  head 
and  prospered  if,  instead  of  putting  on  his 
resolutions  of  amendment  and  industry,  he 
had  only  made  a  beginning. 
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From  the  Southern  Farmer. 
Analysis  of  North  Carolina  Soils. 

Mr.  Editor. — Dear  Sir — By  request 
we  hand  you  enclosed,  Prof.  Webster's 
analysis  of  the  soils  taken  from  the  farm  of 
D.  D.  Simmon's  &  Brother,  in  Hyde 
oounty,  N.  C. 

Sample  marked  A  was  taken  from  an 
SO  acre  field  on  the  lake  running  back  half 
a  mile.  This  land  has  been  in  cultivation 
about  20  years,  and  produces  now,  in  a 
fair  crop  year,  JO  or  12  bbls  of  corn  per 
acre. 

Sample  marked  B  was  taken  from  a  640 
acre  field,  one  mile  square,  adjoining  on 
the  back  the  80  acre  field.  This  land  has 
been  in  cultivation  about  5  years'  and  pro- 
duces, in  a  fair  crop  year,  10al2  bbls.  of 
corn  per  acre.  These  lands  are  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Mattowaskate  lake, 
lying  between  the  lake  and  Alligator  riv- 
er, distance  about  4  J  miles.  The  lake  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  10  by 
15  miles,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  It 
runs  nearly  East  and  West  and  lies  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  county.  There  is  a 
ridge  around  it  with  an  elevation  of  some 
4a6  feet,  which  serves  for  drainage  for 
the  front  lands.  The  back  lands  are  drain- 
ed into  Aligator  river,  on  the  North  and  into 
Pamplico  sound  on  the  South.  So  that 
you  see  nature  has  formed  it  for  what  it  is 
— the  most  beautiful  farming  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  lands  on  the 
lake  running  back  from  half  to  two  miles, 
are  very  uniform  in  quantity.  The  North 
side  is  the  best  and  deepest  soil.  Indeed 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  county  is  a 
garden  spot.  It  has  a  population  of  5000 
to  6000,  and  ships  from  500a600  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,  some  50  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  peas,  potatoes,  &c.  This 
we  think  hard  to  beat,  and  we  challenge 


the  United  States  to  beat  it  in  grain.     So 
let  them  come.         Yours  truly, 

D.  D.  SIMMONS  &  BROTHER. 
Norfolk,  April,  21,  1859. 

Laboratory  Va.  Col.  Institute,     ] 
Portsmouth,  Feb.  13th  1859.  j 
Analysis  of  Soils  received  from  W.   H.    Wesson. 

Moidture  when  air  dried,  14. 
Vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter,        58. 

Silex  very  fine,  14. 
Alumina,  .06 

Oxide  of  iron,  .03 

Lime,  .01 

Potash  or  Soda,  .01 

Loss  in  analysis,  .03 

N.  B.  WEBSTER. 


B 

Moisture  when  air  driid, 

Organic  or  carbonaceous  matter, 

Silex, 

Alumina, 

Oxide  of  iron, 

Lime, 


13. 
68. 
14. 


.06 
.03 
.01 


Loss  in  analysis, 


97 
3 

100 
N.  B.  WEBSTNR. 


These  soils  require  draining  and  a  good 
supply  of  Alkali,  as  potash  or  lime,  also 
phosphatic  guano,  and  their  value  will  be 
very  great.  They  are  too  rich  in  peaty 
matter  to  be  of  much  fertility  now. 

N.  B.  W. 

Extracts  from  an  Address, 
Delivered  by  William  A.  Allbn,  Esq., 
before  the  Duplin  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Kenansville,  November  6,  1858. 

There  are  one  or  two  subjects  upon 
whi«h  I  desire  to  make  a  few  suggestions, 
which  I  think  are  worthy  of  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  particularly 
of  this  community.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  say  anything  very  instruc- 
tive, but  the  subjects  are  worthy  our  at- 
tention. The  first  to  which  your  attention 
is  invited  is  that  of  draining  the  soil,  or 
ditching.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lands 
in  this  section  of  the  State  resemble  very 
much,  in  appearance,  the  lands  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  that  were  called  their  best 
soil.    These  old  Romans  lived  a  ra&ttl  nw- 
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ny  years  ago,  but  still  they  were  intelligent 
agriculturists,  and  far  in  advance  of  many 
of  our  farmers  at  the  present  day,  who 
seem  inclined  to  think  that  every  change 
is  a  reform.  The  description  given  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  of  what  the  Romans 
considered  their  best  soil  is,  "  That  it  is  of 
a  blackish  color,  glutinous  when  wet  and 
easily  crumbled  when  dry,"  &c.  Lands 
answering  to  this  description  abound  in  all 
portions  of  this  section  of  the  State,  and 
no  where  else  more  abundantly  than  in 
Duplin  county.  A  large  portion  of  them, 
however,  lie  either  covered  with  water,  or 
so  nearly  so  as  to  make  them  worthless  for 
purposes  of  husbandry.  Much  of  this 
vast  area  might  be  easily  drained  by  means 
of  small  ditches,  and  all  of  it  by  means  of 
canals  and  ditches,  and  made  the  most  fer- 
tile and  productive  lands  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  highly  important  sub- 
ject, until  within  a  few  years  past.  I  ear- 
nestly and  candidly  believe,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  Duplin  county  possesses 
the  natural  elements  of  being  one  of  the 
very  richest  counties  in  the  State.  Yet, 
the  census  of  1850  shows  that  though  Du- 
plin contains  fifty-five  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  acres  more  of  land  than  Edgecombe 
county,  the  cash  valuation  of  the  farms  in 
Edgecombe  exceeds  that  of  Duplin  $622,- 
780.  Why  this  disparity  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  because  the  people  of  Duplin  have 
permitted  turpentine,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  *'tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,"  to  occu- 
py too  much  of  their  attention,  and  their 
farms  too  little.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
if  there  never  had  been  a  barrel  of  tur- 
pentine made  in  the  county,  the  people 
would  have  been  much  better  off,  and  the 
county  would  to-day  have  been  recognized, 
and  justly  so,  as  perhaps  the  richest  agri- 
cultural county  in  North  Carolina.  But, 
now,  how  is  it?  Why  there  are  seven 
counties,  to  wit  :  Chatham,  Edgecombe, 
Guilford,  Halifax,  Sampson,  Wake  and 
Wayne,  the  cash  valuation  of  whose  farms 
is  greater  than  that  of  Duplin.  Edgecombe 
makes  sevon  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
bu  ihels  of  corn,  while  Duplin  only  makes 
iPe  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 


five  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  ;  three 
thousand  ninety-seven  bales  of  cotton  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  other 
things  in  pretty  much  the  same  proportion. 
These  facts  are  not  enumerated  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging,  but  rather  to  stim- 
ulate the  people  of  Duplin  to  act  and  to 
honorable  emulation  and  competition  witn* 
her  worthy  sister  county,  who  was  sneered 
at  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  her  farmers 
went  to  work  and  are  now  fast  making 
their  county  what  it  ought  to  be.  You 
have  the  soil  and  the  population.  Then 
why  can  we  not,  by  exerting  our  energies 
in  improving  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
make  our  county  what  it  should  be  ?  I  am 
persuaded  from  the  evidences  of  improve- 
ment that  meet  the  eye,  in  every  section 
of  the  county,  that  there  is  a  determination 
to  make  our  county  the  very  first  in  every 
respect,  and  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  witness 
it.  We  are  certainly  making  praiseworthy 
efforts  in  every  department  of  industry, 
both  in  our  towns  and  in  the  country,  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  front  ranks.  Here 
in  our  pleasant  little  town  of  Kenansville, 
the  evidences  of  improvement,  are  visible  in 
every  direction.  A  more  beautiful  build- 
ing for  a  Female  Seminary  of  learning  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  any  town  of  the  State, 
and  there  is  in  charge  of  the  school  a  com- 
petent and  accomplished  corps  of  teachers, 
whose  qualifications  consist,  as  well  as  in 
practical,  substantial  education,  as  in  the 
literary  refinements  and  accomplishments 
of  modern  times.  No  parent  need  fear  but 
that  his  daughter's  education  in  morals,  re- 
finement and  literature,  will  be  well  atten- 
ded to  at  the  "Kenansville  Female  Semi- 
nary." Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
disinterested  friend  of  the  institution.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic. Of  our  Male  School,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sprunt,  I  need  not  speak. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  efficiency  is  its 
long  standing  and  eminent  success.  In 
point  of  morals  and  enlighted  refinement, 
our  community  will  compare  favorably  witb 
that  of  any  town  in  the  State.  We  have, 
also,  most  excellent  schools  in  every  sectiot 
of  the  county.  In  the  country  we  see  ev 
ery  indication  of  improvement.  The  farms 
are  generally  neat  and  appear  to  be   wel 
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cultivated.  We  are,  however,  not  making 
as  much  on  them  as  we  ought.  Let  us 
but  learn  to  take  the  same  interest  in  our 
farms  that  the  old  Romans  did,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  that  glorious  eld  Empire, 
and  we  can  be  as  successful  as  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  us  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  be.  It  is  said 
"the  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to 
agriculture,  that  their  most  illustrious  com- 
manders were  sometimes  called  from  the 
plow  ;  Thus  Cincinnatus.  The  Senators 
commonly  resided  in  the  country  and  cul- 
tivated the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
and  the  noblest  families  derived  their  sur- 
names from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of 
grain."  "To  be  a  good  husbandman  was 
acoounted  the  highest  praise."  They  dig- 
nified labor,  and  taught  their  children  to 
respect  and  practice  it,  and  in  this  way 
the  farmer  was  elevated  to  his  true  position. 
They  thought  it  as  necessary  for  a  man  to 
be  educated  in  order  to  make  a  farmer  and 
occupy  his  proper  position,  as  to  make  any- 
thing else.  By  dignifying  their  calling 
and  respecting  themselves,  they  became 
respected.  Farmer  emulated  farmer  and 
sought  to  reduce  husbandry  to  a  regular 
scientific  system.  Not  only  were  their 
lands  drained  properly,  but  they  plowed 
them  thoroughly.  "The  depth  of  the  fur- 
row in  the  first  plowing  was  usually  three- 
fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches."  Pliny 
calls  plowing  four  fingers,  or  three  inches 
deep,  "Scarificatio."  Under  this  course 
of  cultivation,  I  mean  the  system  of  deep 
plowing,  the  yields  of  the  Roman  farms 
were  remarkably  large,  and  the  farmers  re- 
alized, perhaps,  as  large,  or  larger  profits 
than  any  other  citizens  of  this  ancient  and 
mighty  Empire,  great  and  powerful  for  its 
commercial  and  agricultural  wealth. 

Much  attention  was  also  paid  by  this  an- 
cient people  to  raising  manures  and  ferti- 
lizing their  lands.  By  proper  attention 
to  this  department  of  Agriculture,  in  con- 
nection with  /the  others  already  adverted 
to,  every  foot  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Duplin  could  be  made  exceedingly  fertile. 
Material  for  compost  heaps  is  abundant  in 
every  direction ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  almost  invaluable  fertilizer,  marl,  ex- 
ists in  large  quantities  in  many  sections  of 


the  county;  so  that  it  appears  that  our 
county  can  be  made  rich  even  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  manures.  Swamp  lands,  as 
rich  no  doubt  as  the  best  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bottoms,  abound  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  One  single  swamp, 
the  Goshen,  if  it  were  canaled,  as  it  might 
be,  is  capable  of  supporting,  it  is  believed, 
a  population  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  at  least.  Take  the 
figures  and  make  your  own  calculation, 
and  see  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  Sup- 
pose the  swamp  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  average 
the  yield  at  eight  barrels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  There  are  many  other  swamps  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties  that  might, 
ought  to  be  canaled,  drained,  reclaimed 
and  put  into  cultivation — indeed  that  will 
be  put  into  cultivation.  Tell  me  not  that 
it  is  impossible.  Perhaps  the  ancient  in- 
habitant of  Holland  would  have  laughed 
at  the  suggestion  of  reclaiming  her  swamps, 
and  making  fertile  fields  out  of  what  na- 
ture seemed  to  design  for  the  abode  only 
of  the  amphibious  creation.  But  how  is 
it  now.  Those  lands  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  now  rival  in  productiveness  the  rich 
bottoms  of  the  Nile,  or  the  beautiful  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi.  The  Goshen 
Swamp,  if  drained,  would  be  capable  of 
making  over  four  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els of  corn — much  more  than  the  whole 
county  made  in  1850,  according  to  the 
census.  What  then  could  not  be  made  in 
the  county,  with  proper  attention  to  our 
interests  ?  What  I  have  said  of  Duplin 
will  apply  to  most  of  the  counties  in  this 
section ;  at  least  to  all  of  them  where  Tur- 
pentine is  regarded  as  a  staple.  If  the 
faimers  of  this  section  of  the  State  would 
only  use  the  same  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  farms,  exhibited  by 
the  citizens  of  Orange,  Granville,  War- 
ren, Edgecombe,  some  portions  of  Wake, 
and  the  counties  along  the  line  of  the  N. 
C.  Railroad,  they  would  soon  see  that  they 
could  easily  give  up  their  Turpentine,  and 
make  money  by  the  operation.  Farming 
properly  attended  to  will  yield  as  large 
permanent  profits  as  any  other  avocation 
of  life. 
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Planting  Implements. 

It  is  manifest  to  every  southern  planter 
that  the  system  of  cultivation  necessary  to 
good  and  remunerative  crops  is  a  peculiar 
one ;  hence  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  implements  correspondingly  peculiar 
that  are  to  be  used  upon  the  plantation. — 
What  we  mean  is,  implements  for  planta- 
tion use  shonld  originate  with  those  who 
know  their  use  and  importance,  should  be 
conceived  and  manufactured  expressly  for 
the  work  they  are  to  perform,  and  that  the 
instrument  suited  to  the  working  of  a 
northern  farm,  though  fully  suited  to  the 
work  there,  may  prove  wholly  worthless  to 
us ;  at  least,  may  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
loss  in  more  ways  than  one.  Every  plan- 
ter, who  gives  himself  up  to  a  proper  study 
of  his  business,  knows  precisely  what  kind 
of  implements  suits  him.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  then  for  each  and  every 
one  to  design  such  as  are  precisely  of  the 
kind  wanted,  take  the  model  to  some  good 
smith  and  have  the  precise  thing  made. — 
It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of  tinkering  on 
northern  work  to  make  it  answer,  and  a 
great  deal  of  vexation  of  spirit,  which  eve- 
ry one,  we  imagine,  would  very  willingly 
be  relieved  from.  Besides  there  is  a  pleas- 
ant independence  about  the  matter — 'tis 
beneficial  to  the  mind — makes  one  feel  he 
is  living  and  working  to  some  purpose. 

Let  a  planter  have  jnst  such  implements 
as  he  knows  will  answer  his  ends,  manu- 
factured under  his  direction  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  land — others  for  planting — 
others  for  the  different  kinds  of  workings 
of  the  plants,  etc.,  etc,  and  though  it  may 
be  a  little  more  outlay  of  money,  our  word 
for  it,  his  satisfaction  will  be  greater,  his 
work  better  done,  and  his  fields  more  fruit- 
ful. 

The  implements  a  planter  uses  is  no  tri- 
fling consideration  in  agricultural  progress, 
and  it  is  really  censurable  for  one  to  work 
with  inferior  tools  when  superior  ones  can 
be  equally  as  easily  had — to  be  content 
with  little  when  much  can  be  as  easily  at- 
tained— to  stand  still  when  it  requires  little 
or  no  effort  to  move  ahead — to  wander  off 
for  elements  of  good,  when  every  needful 
one  surrounds  and  is  with  him  all  the  time, 


and  to  purchase  implements  of  husbandary 
which  are  manufactured  elsewhere  just  for 
money  and  without  an  eye  to  their  adap- 
tion, when  he  can  so  easily  have  a  different 
set  right  at  his  own  door — just  the  kind  he 
wants — by  a  very  little  extra  application 
of  mind,  and  a  very  little  attention  to  eve- 
ry ramification  of  his  business.  This  is  a 
matter  which  desires  the  attention  of  the 
southern  planter,  and  one  which  should  be 
more  particularly  carried  out. — Southern 
Rural  Gentleman. 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
Diseases  among  Hogs  and  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor'. — I  have  seen  several  commu- 
nications in  the  Northwestern  Prairie  Farmer 
of  late,  respecting  what  is  called  the  "Black 
Leg,"  or  "Black  Quarter,"  which  carries  o9 
a  great  many  cattle  and  pigs  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  number  of  both  within  a  few 
years  past  that  have  been  lost  upon  the  Sum- 
mit Farm  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  this  city.i 
enables  the  writer  to  say  something  concern- 1 
ing  it.  i 

Black  Leg  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
stagnation  of  the  blood;  and  when  an  anima 
becomes  lame  with  it,  it  is  very  generally  thti 
case  that  mortification  has  commenced,  and 
that  the  animal  will  die.     In  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease,  excessive  bleeding  is  the  onl} 
remedy  ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  nc 
blood  at  all  can  be  got.     The  blood  is  genen 
ally  very  thick  and  black.     In  the  early  stage) 
of  the  disease,  any  thing  that  will  start   th< 
circulation  is   considered  a  remedy.     Som 
use  a  bath  otvery  cold  water,  with  the  violen  | 
use  of  the  curry  comb.     Some  use  very  warn 
water,  with  a  violent  use  of  the  curry-comb 
There  have  been  tried  at  the   Summit  Farn 
all  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the   medica 
hooks  and  agricultural  papers  ;  but  the  pro 
cess  of  bleeding  has  been  considered  the  bast 
Cutting  the  tails  or  the  ears  of  pigs  will  ver ; 
often  save  them.     The   Suffolk  pigs  are  si 
valuable  that  it  is  not  thou  lit  safe  to  ml 
the  risk  of  having  this  disease,   and  so  tu 
herdsman  every  little  while  clips  off  a  sma 
bit  of  the  tail,  just  enough  to  cause  blood  t 
flow.     Rather  than  deform  the  ears,  it  is  euti 
tomary  to  cut  little  veins  behind  the  oars.- 
The  skin  of  the  Suffolk  is  so   delicate  ths 
any  stagnation  of  the  blood  can  be  easily  nc 
ticed,  and  hence  they  are  more  easily  prese 
ved  from  the  fatal  effects  of  this  disease  tha 
any  other  kind  of  pigs.     It  attacks  none  biij 
the  very  fattest ;  and  very  seldom  any  tht 
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•e  not  over-fed   upon   corn,   corn-meal,  or 
me  other  heating  food. 
The  disease  is  not  epidemic,  in  the  ordina- 
•  sense  of  the  word.     It  is   a  good  thing  to 
lange  both  food  and  location  with  hogs  and 
ittle  when  this  disease  break  out,  and  by  all 
•ana  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  food. 
The  Black  Leg  has  never  attacked  any  cat- 
t  at  the  Summit  over  two  years  of  age,  and 
>ry  seldom  any  that  are  not  sucking  calves, 
is  true  that  it  has  been  the  most  fatal  to 
urhams,  though  it  has  swept  away  a  few 
evons  and  Jerseys.     The  loss   among  com- 
on  cattle  has  been  comparatively  small. 
This  statement  only   proves   the   common 
igin  of  the  disease,  viz  :  over-feeding.     It 
paost  always  seizes  the  best  fed    animal  in 
e  herd.     Two  preventives   have    been  suc- 
ssfully  tried  at  the  Summit.     Whether  ei> 
er  would  be  successful  alone  is  not  known, 
both  are  so  simple  that  the  risk  of  omit- 
g  either  would  be  too  great. 
When  the  calves  are  about  a    week  old,  a 
yvel  of  horse  hair  is   placed   far   up   their 
isket,  and  under  their  tail,  near  its  junction 
th  the  body,  is  placed  a  small  piece  of  gar- 
,  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  pea,  and  so 
serted  that  it  will  not  drop  out.     This  lat- 
;  process  is  palled  at  the  Summit,  vaccina- 
m,  as  the  tail  swells  for  several   days   and 
e  wound   discharges   matter,    and  finally 
als  up  of  its  own   accord,   leaving  a    scar 
nilar  to  thai  after  vaccination. 
No  animal,  thus  treated,  has  ever  been  af- 
ited  with  the  Black  Leg  at  the  Summit. 
These  supposed  preventives   may  in   the 
id  prove  a  humbug,  but  such  is  the  confi- 
Ince  in  them  that  they  are  now  in  no  case 
iitted.     Purchased  Durham  or  Devon  ani- 
jils  at  the  Summit,  will  find  the  sears,  upon 
amination.  C.  L.  REED. 

Chicago,  April  4. 

The  Growing  Demand  for  Plaster. 

There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
|r  agriculture  so  significant  of  improvement 

the  husbandry  of  the  State,  as  the  growing 
faand  for  plaster,  and  its  extensive  use  as 
fertilizer.  The  immense  demand  and  sale 
(Peruvian  guano,  as  has  been  verified  by 
ae  and  observation,  was  not  indicative  of 
is  enlarged  and  intelligent  spirit  of  improve- 
snt  which  is  now  manifested  by  our  best 
rmers,  but  was  simply  the  result  of  that 
irit  of  cupidity  superinduced  by  the  high 
ice  of  farm  products,  and  the  great  increase 
jthose  products  by  the  use  of  this  stimulant, 
lis  unwise  policy  upon  the  part  of  many  of 
r  farmers,  in  many  instances,  has  render- 

the  indiscriminate  use  of  guano  a  great 


curse  to  many  portions  of  the  State,     Wher* 
properly  applied,  and  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the 
grasses,  as  well  as  for  its  immediate   effects 
in  enhancing  the  present  products,  no  one  can 
deny  the  advantages  that   may  result   from 
its  use.     Indeed,  the  utter  deterioration   :md 
exhaustion  of  much  of  the  soil  of  the  Stare, 
renders  the  use  of  a  powerful  stimulant  in- 
dispensable so  far  to  invigorate  the  little  vi 
tality  still  remaining  in  the  seilas  to  produce 
even  a  clover  crop,  which  requires  for  its  sus- 
tenance less  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  the 
soil  than  any  other  crop  ;  and  when  used  for 
this  purpose,  Peruvian  guano  is   certainly  a 
very  valuable  fertilizer.    But  when  the   soil 
contains  the  fertilizing  constituents  in  suffi- 
cient proportions  to  produce  a  remunerating 
crop  of  grain  and  clover,then  we  should  regard 
the  heavy  outlay  required  in  the  purchase  of 
this  fertilizer  as  injudicious  and  unremunera- 
tive.  The  increase  of  the  crop  upon  such  land, 
when  wheat  ieworth  no  more   than  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  will  not  justify  the  heavy  expenditure; 
and  when  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  produce 
a  remunerating  crop  of  grain  and  clover,  its 
capacity  for  continued   improvement  can  be 
enhanced  to  the  very  highest  extent,  by  the 
rotation  system,  clover  and  plaster  ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  that   this   condition   of 
the  soil  can  be  attained  after  the  production 
of  one  crop  of  clover  by  the  system  we  have 
before  alluded  to — increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  realizing  a  re- 
munerative return  from  it,  without   the    ex- 
pensive and  uncertain  outlay  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  the  artificial  manure.     Clover  and 
plaster  will  produce   all  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  all  plants,  at  a  less  cost  and  with 
more  certainty  and  permanency  than   any 
other  fertilizer  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  our  r 
mers  are  now  being  animated  by  a  more  lau- 
dable ambition  to  increase  the  permanent 
fertility  of  their  lands,  rather  than  the  hope 
of  present  grains  and  permanent  loss. 

Virginia  Farmer. 


To  Fill  Gullies. 


No  service  that  we  could  render  or  infor- 
mation that  we  might  impart,  could  be  of 
greater  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer  than 
that  furnished  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Ten- 
nessee Farmer,"  in  a  article  published  many 
years  ago  in  that  paper,  and  which  we  now 
publieh  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The 
same  evidences  of  bad  farming  that  called 
forth  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  commu. 
uication,  still  exist,  and  we  hope  the  infor 
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uiation  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  may 
be  t  ie  producers  or  inheritors  of  these  un- 
profitable "  eye-sores." 

Herds  Grass. — I  have  recently  applied 
this  grass  to  a  new  purpose  ;  and  was  led  to 
this  application  of  it,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
very  strong  turf  it  forms  upon  morasses. — 
This  turf,  is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  car- 
pet, formed  by  the  long  and  abundant  root 
of  this  grass,  so  interwov«n,  as  to  bear  the 
weight  of  animals  grazing. 

A  thought  occurred,  that  the  root  of  this 
grass  might  be  applied  to  the  stopping  of 
gullies — channels  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
I  fell  to  work,  and  in  three  years,  I  succeed- 
ed in  filling  up  one  of  300  yards  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth. 

This  gully  being  near  the  middle  of  one  of 
my  cotton  fields,  and  at  places  impassable 
with  the  plough — was  quite  a  nuisance  in 
that  respect,  as  well  as  being  a  fine  vehicle 
to  carry  away  my  soil- 

Be  it  known,  I  had  tried  rock  walls  ;  they 
made  the  rent  worse  ;  brush  and  stumps 
also.  Now,  if  any  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  should  not  have  learned  this  mode 
of  filling  gullies,  let  him  try  it — and  do  it  in 
the  following  manner :  Put  in  a  few  cotton 
or  corn  stalks,  or  brush,  and  seatter  the 
herds  grass  in  with  it,  without  threshing ;  it 
will  not  then  so  easily  wash  away ;  and  the 
task  is  done. 

When  your  grass  takes  root  in  the  bottom 
of  a  gulley,  it  catches  the  sediment  as  it  pas- 
ses ;  thus  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
the  evil  is  removed  ;  and  that  law,  (in  part) 
which  formed  the  gully,  stops  it.  Here  is 
no  art  nor  science,  but  a  little  common  sense. 
When  your  gully  becomes  full — and  it  will — 
8ufferthe  plough  to  slide  over  and  not  plough 
up  the  grass,  else  the  gully  might  re-form. 
The  grass  will  occupy  a  row  or  two  in  width, 
so  would  the  gully,  with  this  difference,  the 
grass  will  make  fine  hay,  and  afford  grazing 
too — so  nothing's  lost.  y*#****# 


Corn  Hoeing  and  Top  Dressing. 

In  reviewing  the  mode  of  cultivation 
practiced  by  those  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  growing  the  corn  crop,  and 
especially  the  statements  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  premiums  for  the  largest 
crops,  we  almost  invariably  find  that  clean 
and  level  culture,  and  top  dressing,  were 
practiced.  The  corn  was  hoed  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  growth,  after  first  goiDg 
through  it  several  times  with  the  oultiva- 

soil  as  much  as 


1 


ulant  was  given,  such  as  plaster,  ashet 
(leached  or  unleached)    or  a  mixture  c 
the  two.     In   a  few  weeks  the  cultivate, 
and  hoe  were  used  again,  and  the  stalls 
thinned  to  the  requisite  number :  the  us 
of  the  cultivator    being  continued    unt 
the  corn   effecturlly  shades  the  land,  ar( 
the  growth  of  the  grass  thereby  represser 
Large  crops  of  corn  can  only  be  groWj 
on   rich  and  well  cultivated  soils.     Tb> 
structure  and  size,  and  rapid  growth 
the  plant  show  that  it  requires  to  be  abui 
dantly  supplied  with  the  food  necessary  1 
its  development  and  perfection.    It  po 
sesses  the  power  of  elaborating   healthy 
aliment  from  coarser  food  than  any  oth< 
cultivated  plant,  and  hence  its  great  vah; 
as  a  cleansing  and  preparatory  crop  whet 
such   manures   are   used.     It  also   drav 
largely  on  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  nee<! 
that  its  foliage  be  kept  healthy  and  gree' 
and   not   discolored   by   the   presence 
stagnant  water  beneath  the  soil.     To  pr 
mote  a  healthy  color,  and  thereby  enab; 
the  plant  the  more  readily  to  appropria 
to  itself  all  the  food  present  in  the  soi 
there  is  no  agent  so  valuable  as  plaster. 

Therefore,    plow  deep,   manure  freel 
plant  early,  top  dress  with  ashes  and  pla 
ter,  keep    the  soil  mellow  and   flat,   ai 
allow  no  weeds  or  grass  to  grow,  and  y 
corn  crop  will  repay  all  your  care  and 
tention. — Southern  Farmer. 


tor   so  as  to  mellow  the 

possible  j  and  then  to  each  hill  some  stim- '  crack  in  your  hog-trough. 


A  Crack  in  the  Hog  Trough. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  sent  me  word  th 
be  gave  every  day  nearly  twentv  pails  of  bi 
termilk  to  a  lot  of  shoats,  and  tn«y  scarce 
improve  a  bit  on  it.  Thinks  I,  thio  is  a  bre 
of  hogs  worth  seeing — they  mu6t  be  of  t 
sheet-iron  kind,  so  I  called  on  him,  heard  h 
repeat  the  mournful  tale,  and  then  visit 
the  sty.  In  order  to  get  a  closer  view  of  < 
miraculous  swine,  I  went  into  the  pen, 
on  close  examination  found  a  crack  in 
trough,  through  which  much  of  the  conti 
ran  away  under  the  floor. 

Thinks  I,  here  is  the  type  of  much  of 
failures  and  misfortunes  of  our  agricultv 
brethren.     When  I  Bee  a  farmer  omitting 
improvements  because  of  alittl*  cost,  eelli 
all  his  good  farm  stock  to  buy  bank,  or  rc 
road    or  mortgage   stock ;  robbing  hims 
and  heirs,  thinks  I,  my  friend,  you  hav 
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i  When  I  see  a  farmer  subscribing  for  half 
dozen  political  and  miscellaneous  papers, 
id  spending  all  his  leisure  reading  them, 
hile  he  don't  read  a  single  agricultural  or 
irticultural  journal— thinks  I  to  myself, 
wr  man,  you  have  got  a  large  and  wide 
rack  in  your  hog-trough. 
When  I  see  a  farmer  attending  all  the  po- 
iical  conventions  and  coming  down  liberal* 
with  the  dust  on  all  caucus  occasions,  know- 
£  every  man  in  town  who  votes  his  ticket ; 
^d  yet,  to  save  his  neck,  couldn't  tell  who 
1  President  of  the  County  agricultural  Soci- 
\j,  or  where  the  Fair  was  held  last  year,  I 
unanimously"  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
|6  poor  soul  has  got  a  crack  in  his  hog- 
pugh. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  buying  guano,  but 
asting  ashes  and  hon  manure,  trying  all  sorts 
experiments  except  intellectual  hard  work 
id  economy ;  getting  the  choicest  seeds  re* 
irdless  to  cultivation  and  good  sense ;  grow- 
g  the  variety  of  fruit  called  "Sour  Tart 
sadling,"  and  sweetening  it  with  sugar, 
tund  for  pound,  keeping  the  front  fields  rich 
id  neat,  while  the  back  lots  are  overgrown 
ith  elder,  briars,  snapdragon  and  thistle,  con- 
futing liberally  to  the  Choctaw  Indian 
ind,  and  never  giving  a  cent  to  any  Agri- 
ltural  Society— such  a  man,  I  will  give  a 
ritten  guarantee,  has  got  a  crack  both  in 
s  head  and  in  his  hog-trough. 
When  I  see  a  farmer  spending  his  time 
mling  and  visiting  in  a  carriage,  when 
■■  has  to  sell  his  corn  to  pay  the  hired  help  ; 
d  his  hogs  are  so  lean  that  they  have  to 
in  against  the  fence  to  sustain  themselves 
nle  squealing,  I  rather  lean  to  the  conclu- 
tn  that  somebody  that  stays  at  home  will 
v«  a  lien  on  the  farm,  and  some  time  the 
ttom  will  come  entirely  out  of  the  hog- 
>ugh.—  Orange  Gounty  Farmer. 


Mattamuskeet  Lake. 

This  Lake,  lying  in  the  lower  part  of 
pie  county,  nearly  parallel  with  Pamlico 
and,  being  from  two  to  five  miles  dis- 
»t,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
!  in  some  respects,  of  any  known  fresh 
ter  lake.  Tradition,  handed  down  from 
J  Indians,  says  it  was  originally  a  cypress 
1  juniper  swamp.  It  took  fire  by  some 
ans,  and  the  fire  continued,  according  to 
I  Indian  computation,  "thirteen  moons," 
ring  a  lake,  which  speedily  filled  with 


water  from  tho  adjacent  swamps,  during 
the  succeeding  wet  season,  about  20  miles 
in  length,  from  4  to  5  miles  in  width,  and 
from  3  to  6  or  8  feet  in  depth.  Perhaps 
in  the  early  setling  of  the  surrounding  lands 
by  the  whites,  its  area  and  depth  were 
greater;  as  the  first  settlements  appear  to 
have  been  made  on  the  "Ridge"  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lake  near  its  eastern  end, 
where  the  belt  of  rich  soil  which  surrounds 
it,  is  highest. 

For  many  years,   agriculture  was  a  pre- 
carious business,  even  on  the  "ridge,"  ow- 
ing to  the  constant  overflow  of  water  in  the 
Lake,  and  in  the  low,  flat  swamps   lyin» 
between  the  ridge  and  the  Sound.     The 
increase   of   population  and  the  extreme 
richness  of  the  land,  demanded  a  change. 
This  was  partially  effeoted  by  the  settlers 
cutting  the  "big  ditch,"  leading  from  Lake 
Landing  to  Wysocking  Creek.     Still   the 
citizens  labored  under  great  disadvantages 
until  the   State's  aid   was  secured   some 
years  ago,  when  the  'big  ditch'  was  enlar- 
ged and  deepened  to  the  capacity  of  a  third 
class   canal.     Immediately  it  was   found 
that  most  of  the  lands  lying  in  the  swamps 
which  had  been  submerged  for   centuries 
were  capable  of  being  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation.     The  lands  were  entered 
and    bought  up,  ditching    and   clearing 
commenced,  the  Lake  having  become  suffi* 
ciently  low  to  drain  the  adjacent  lands  by 
ditches  running  into  it.     Soon  the  whole 
face  of  the  country   wa3   changed.     Fine 
farms  were  opened  on  upper  "South  Lake" 
and  then  on  "North  Lake"  in   the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fairfield.     North  and   South 
Lake,  are  terms  used  to  express  tho  North 
and  South  sides  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  design 
The  "remarkable"  features  of  the  Lake 
are  yet  to  be  noted.  The  waters  of  this 
Lake  are  entirely  fresh,  and  although  fed 
continually  by  clear  streams  from  the  ad- 
jacent swamps,  are  always  thiek  and  mud- 
dy. Riding  around  it,  and  looking  upon 
its  glassy  surface,  one  would  imagine  it  to 
be  clear,  Hniped  water,  but  in  dipping  up 
a  glassfull,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  lake,  night  or  day,  when  the  winds  are 
down  upon  it  or  in  a  perfect  calm,  the  wa- 
ter in  the  glass  looks  as  blaok  as  your  hat 
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nearly,  and  as  muddy  as  if  dipped  from  a 
mud  hole.  Yet,  there  is  no  sand  or  grit 
or  earth  in  it.  It  holds  in  semi-solution 
all  the  sediment  which  in  other  lakes  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  It  had  always  been  so  from 
the  beginning,  and  although  thousands  of 
streams  and  ditches  empty  their  contents 
of  rain  water  into  it,  and  the  caDal  is  con- 
stantly pouring  off  its  streams  in  nearly 
equal  quantity  into  the  Sound,  one  would 
think  to  relieve  it  of  its  mud  and  sediment 
and  render  it  clear,  yet  it  is  still  the  same 
black,  muddy  liquid,  in  appearance,  one 
would  think,  enough  to  turn  the  stomach 
of  a  horse.  Yet  it  is  pure  water;  stock 
are  fond  of  it,  and  in  tne  "  dry  season," 
before  cisterns  were  brought  into  use  in 
that  section,  it  was  the  chief  reliance  of 
hundreds  of  persons  for  drinking  water. 

But  our  distant  readers  must  not  sup- 
pose it  was  drank  while  black  and  muddy. 
The  plan  for  its  purification  was  this.  A 
hogshead  was  procured,  one  head  taken 
out,  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  At  even- 
ing it  was  placed  in  a  cart,  the  open  head 
up,  and  the  vehicle  driven  into  the  lake 
and  the  hogshead  filled.  It  was  then 
hauled  home  and  placed  under  a  shelter  or 
tree.  A  table  spoonful  of  pounded  alum 
was  then  sprinkled  over  it,  and  it  remain- 
ed quiet  until  morning.  The  night  had 
cooled,  and  the  alum  had  settled  it,  and 
in  the  morning  on  dipping  up  a  glass,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  as  clear  and  pure  as 
rain  water.  Nor  was  the  taste  disagreea- 
ble, bating  a  slight  roughness  produced  by 
the  alum.  The  sediment  would  occupy 
about  one-eighth  of  the  hogshead  at  the 
bottom. 

During  high  winds  upon  the  lake,  large 
quantities  of  worn  juniper  and  cypress 
limbs  and  roots  and  sometimes  charred 
pieces  of  wood  are  still  driven  ashore,  and 
on  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  a  substance 
resembling  ashes  is  frequently  left.  Fish 
are  scarce  in  the  lake,  and  we  believe  they 
are  entirely  catfish  and  eels.  Terrapins 
and  snapping  couters  may  also  be  caught 
occasionally  we  believe,  but  fish  are  scarce 
in  it  of  any  kind.  Wild  fowl  resort  occa- 
sionally to  it,  more  to  rest  than  to  feed,  as 
its  bottom  produces  little  or  nothing  for 
them. —  Washington  JV.  C.  Dispatch. 


Uses  of  Lime  in  Gardening. 


i 


Of  all  the  mineral  and  earthly  substance 
employed  in  agriculture  and  gardening 
there  is  no  one,  probably,  about  whic 
there  exists,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons 
more  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  its  ret 
value  and  action,  than  in  respect  to  th 
simple  article  lime.  Some  farmers  an 
gardners  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  us 
it  constantly,  others  use  it  rarely,  or  dit 
card  it  altogether.  The  most  elaborat 
papers  on  the  use  of  lime,  (such  as  that  i 
Johnston's  Chemistry,  for  instance,)  fail  t 
enlighten  the  most  intelligent  readers  a 
to  the  true  nature  and  action  of  it  upo 
soil  and  plants ;  and  the  most  contradictor 
statements  are  constantly  being  published 
in  Agrieultural  journals,  as  to  the  practica 
effects  of  liming  land. 

The  truth  is,   that   while  some  of  th 
most  important  uses  of  lime  are  overlooked 
too  much  is  expected  of  it,  by  many   wh 
employ  it.     Farmers   and   gardeners   ar 
nearly  all  apt  to  look  too  much  to  one  sub 
stance  as  a  fertilizer.     One  thinks  he  ea 
do  every  thing  with  lime;  another  base 
all  his  hopes  of  success  on  plaster ;  a  tbir 
will  have  nothing  but  rotted   sod,  while 
fourth  thinks  a  grand  panacea  is   to    b 
found  in  guano.     No  error  is  more  fatal  I1 
success  than  this  one  idea  notion.     Lim 
is  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  other  m; 
nures.     It  is  in  more  ways  than  one  a  re: 
fertilizer,  and  it  produces,  sets  free  and  o 
ganizes  fertilizing  qualities  in  other   ma 
ters ;  but  it  is  by  no   means  a   uni vers; 
manure  or  fertilizer. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  propose  I 
set  down,  in  a  series  of  paragraphs,  tl 
most  evident  and  important  uses  of  lime  i 
gardening,  and  to  call  attention  especial  '• 
to  two  actions  which  it  possesses,  whic 
are  not  very  generally  recognized  or  unde 
stood. 

1.  Lime  is  an  alkaline  earth,  (a  sort  < 
salt,)  and  its  first  and  most  evident  use 
to  sweeten  our  soils. 

2.  Lime  furnishes  a  substance  which 
present  in  considerable  quantiesin  the  as 
of  nearly  all  our  cultivated  plants  and  fruit 
For  this  reason,  partly,  lime  is  special 
useful  to  potatoes.     The  tuber  of  the  pota 
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shows  but  a  trace  of  lime  in  a  ton,  and 
hence,  some  writers  have  hastily  concluded, 
that  lime,  in  quantity,  is  not  essential  in 
this  crop.  But  look  at  the  analysis  of  the 
Ptraw  or  tops ;  there  you  will  find  nearly 
three  hundred  pounds  in  the  product  of  an 
acre. 

3.  Froshly  stalked,  or  caustic  lime,  acts 
as  a  powerful  decomposing  agent,  when  in 
contact  with  masses  of  earth  or  vegetable 
matter,  setting  free  many  substances  which 
before  existed  in  forms  insoluble  in  water, 
and  causing  the  natural  decay  of  organic 
bodies  to  be  hastened. 

4.  Lime  causes  cold,  dense  soils,  to  be- 
come more  open  and  porous,  and  renders 
light  sandy  soils  more  close  in  texture,  or 
more  adhesive.  These  last  are  facts  very 
generally  undersold. 

5.  Vegetable  matter  (that  is,  loam,  sods, 
stable  manure  and  straw,)  is  the  food  of 
lime.  By  its  decomposing  power,  it  may 
almost  litterally  be  said  to  eat  up  vegeta- 
ble matter  and  loam.  It  effectually  de- 
composes and  drives  vegetable  matter  and 
manure  out  of  the  soil,  when  in  the  caustic 
state.  Hence,  when  there  is  little  loam, 
there  lime  should  be  used  sparingly. 

6.  Not  only  lime  decomposes  vegetable 
matter,  but  when  used  in  excess  it  renders 
the  results  of  decomposition  insoluble  in 
water.  This  is  an  important  point.  We 
have  not  space  to  elucidate  it.  But  we 
state  the  fact,  that  lime  not  only  decompo- 
ses, and  renders  soluble  vegetable  matter, 
but  in  excess,  it  renders  the  results  of  de- 
composition insoluble. 

7.  Lime,  in  close  proximity  with  decay- 
ing nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil,  (as 
horse  manure,  hair,  leather,  etc.,)  becomes 
a  real  ammonia-producing  agent ;  as  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  lime  and  nitrogen, 
under  such  circumstances,  unite  to  form 
nitrate  of  lime,  fully  equal  to  ammonia  as 
a  fertilizing  agent,  while  potash  and  nitro- 
gen form  nitrate  of  potash,  (salt  .  petre,) 
the  money-value  of  which  as  manure  needs 
bo  explanation. 

8.  Lime,  when  it  has  bec»  burned  and 
slacked,  and  again  becomes  mild,  (or  is 
changed  into  the  form  of  carbonate,)  is 
then  a  storehouse  of  carbonate  acid  for  the 
use  of  plants,  and  in  a  certain  degree,  has 


the  same  action  upon  vegetation  as  carbo- 
nate acid  evolved  from  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  You  will  ask,  how  is  this  carbo- 
nate acid  set  free  ?  I  answer,  in  one  in- 
stance, by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime 
upon  silica  or  sand,  which  is  chiefly  an 
acid.  Silicic  acid  is  liberated,  which  in 
its  turn  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
let  loose.  Other  change  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, take  place  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  results  in  the  liberation  of  carbonate 
acid,  held  in  combination  by  lime,  and  thus 
it  serves,  in  a  manure,  the  same  purpose  as. 
vegetable  carbon,  in  its  relation  to  plants. 

The  last  two  sections,  (7  and  8,)  are 
those  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  as  they  describe  the 
least  known  and  most  important  uses  of 
lime. 

My  rule  is  to  use  lime,  in  the  garden, 
constantly,  but  moderately ;  and  especially 
to  use  it  in  combination  with  hair,  leather 
and  any  slowly  rotting  nitrogenous  matter ; 
and  thus  I  secure  two  or  three  important 
points  in  "terra  eulture." 

—       «  m  ♦  •>  »   ■  ■  ■ 

Wheat  Mildew  or  Rust. 

This  disease  produced  even  greater  inju- 
ry to  the  wheat  crop  of  portions  of  the 
United  States  and  Cannada,  last  year,  than 
that  terrible  little  insect  the  midge  or  wee- 
vil. We  have  no  remedy  to  offer  for  either 
the  midge  or  the  mildew.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain — the  drier  we  can 
make  the  soil,  and  the  earlier  we  can 
bring  the  crop  to  maturity,  the  less  dan- 
ger is  there  of  injury.  Underdraining, 
good  summer-fallows,  appropriate  manu- 
ring, and  sowing  early  vaiieties  of  wheat, 
will  be  found  the  best  methods  of  mitiga- 
ting the  injurious  effects  of  the  mildew  as 
well  as  of  the  midge.  Land  that  abounds 
in  organic  matter,  and  which  produces  an 
excess  of  straw,  is  favorable  to  mildew. — 
In  the  majority  of  seasons,  it  is  poor  poli- 
cy to  sow  low,  rich  land,  to  wheat.  We 
should  plant  such  land  with  corn,  or  lay 
it  down  in  meadow,  and  use  the  produce 
for  making  manure  to  be  used  on  the  dry, 
upland  portions  of  the  farm.     Sow   wheat 
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only  on  the  best  land,  cultivate  and  manure 
it  aa  well  as  possible  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  fewer  number  of  acres,  properly 
managed,  will  yield  more  wheat,  or  at  all 
events  more  profit,  that  the  too  prevalent 
praotice  of  sowing  a  large  breadth,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  adaptation  or  culture. 

WHEAT   MILDEW. 

Wheat  mildew  or  rust  is  due  to  the  at- 
tack of  a  parasitic  fungus.  There  are  few 
wheat  crops,  be  the  season  what  it  may,  in 
which  mildew  does  not  exist ;  but  it  is 
only  when  atmospheric  circumstances  are 
favorable  that  its  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to 
be  very  injurious.  We  can  not  control 
these  climatic  circumstances.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  avoid  sowing  on  low  land  and  in 
situations  favorable  to  the  spread  of  mil- 
dew. 

The  following  plan  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  with  considerable  advantage  : 

In  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  ground,  two  men  start  to  the  field 
with  a  piece  of  stout  twine  or  a  small  rope; 
each  takes  hold  of  one  end,  and,  taking 
their  stations  in  the  adjoining  furrows, 
they  walk  together  across  the  field,  draw- 
ing the  string  over  the  heads  of  the  wheat, 
causing  them  to  bend  and  spring  up  again, 
thus  shaking  off  all  moisture  on  the  stalk. 
It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  weather  after 
the  wheat  commences  to  blossom,  and  re- 
peat the  operation  every  time  danger  is  ap- 
prehended from  the  appearance  of  a  heavy 
dew  or  shower  followed  by  a  still  atmos- 
phere and  strong  sunshine,  till  the  grain 
is  out  of  the  milk,  when  all  danger  of  rust 
may  be  considered  over. 

A  Word  to  Tobacco  Growers. 

A  planter  from  the  good  old  county  of 
Williamson  brought  his  crop  of  tobacco  to  tho 
city  last  week,  and  as  he  had  taken  do  little 
pains  in  its  cultivation  and  in  curing  it,  and 
had  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  fair  arti" 
cle,  he  was  naturally  disappointed  when  it 
■was  sold  considerably  below  the  price  then 
being  paid  for  the  same  quality  of  tobacco. 
There  was  a  secret  about  the  matter  which 
he  was  at  first  unable  to  solve,  and  when  he 
at  last  obtained  the  solution,  it  was  too  late 


to  make  it  profitable,  at  least  this  season  ; 
but  we  trust  he  will  take  advantage  of  his 
dear-bought  experience,  and  will  get  better 
prices  hereafter. 

To  command  the  best  prices,  tobacco  must 
not  only  be  of  the  best  quality,  tut  it  must 
be  put  up  in  thebestmanner ;  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  properly  "  prized."  Of  this  fact, 
the  planter  of  whom  we  have  spoken  would 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware.  No  particu- 
lar fault  was  found  with  the  quality  of  his 
tobacco,  but  the  prizing  had  been  entrusted 
to  careless  or  inexperienced  hands  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  crop  sold  for  much  less 
than  it  was  really  worth. 

We  have  this  from  a  tobacco  buyer  of  much 
experience,  who  was  present  when  the  crop 
in  question  was  sold,  and  who  saw  at  a  glanc 
that  inexperienced  hands  had,  in  prizing,  ma 
terially  lessened  its  market  value. 

Homestead 


Crews  and  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  read  several 
communications  in  your  paper  last  spring 
about  crows  and  corn,  I  tried  some  of  the 
prescriptions,  such  as  soaking  the  seed  in 
poison,  but  could  never  get  the  sly  rascals  to 
eat  it.  I  then  tried  my  old  plan,  which  I 
have  followed  for  years  ;  that  is,  to  hang  up 
dead  crows  in  the  cornfield.  If  you  do  this, 
they  will  not  disturb  the  corn.  But,  say 
some,  how  do  you  get  the  crows  to  hang  u;> 
in  the  first  place?  I  tako  a  rat  trap,  or  steel 
trap,  and  set  it  in  the  edge  of  a  pond  or 
brook  and  cover  it  slightly  with  old  grass 
or  leaves,  or  moss,  being  careful  to  oonceal 
it,  making  it  look  like  a  small  bog  or  tussock  ; 
then  place  a  hen's  egg  close  to  the  trap  in 
the  brookside,  in  full  view,  say  half  of  the 
egg  above  the  water.  The  crow  being  very 
fond  of  eggs,  will  sooner  hop  on  the  supposed 
bog,  rather  than  wade  in  the  water  after  the 
egg,  and  will,  most  invariably,  strike  on  the 
pan  and  get  caught.  If  the  water  should  be 
too  deep,  a  flat  stone  may  be  used  to  set  the 
trap  on,  loaving  the  jaws  half  above  the  wa- 
ter when  it  is  set.  If  you  get  a  crow  in  the 
trap  you  must  remove  the  trap  to  some  other 
field,  as  they  can't  bo  cheated  twice  in  one 
place  in  this  way.  I  have  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  as  many  as  I  wanted  for 
field  use— IIarvey  P.  Wood. 

Boston  Cultivator.     : 
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The  Wheat  Crop. 


We  have  noticed  with  some  care  the  va- 
rious accounts  of  the  growing  wheat  crop 
iu  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  our  people — important  alike 
with  reference  to  home  consumption  and 
foreign  exportation.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  accounts  from  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  Union  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  growing  crop  as  unusually 
promising.  Judging  from  the  representa- 
tions, it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
aggregate  yield  for  the  current  year  will 
considerably  exceed  the  average  of  the  last 
|  three  or  four  years. 

We  have  heard  of  complaints  in  certain 
j  quarters  of  injury  to  the  crop  from  rust. 
Some  farmers  in  the  seaboard  counties  of 
Virginia  and  eastern  North  Carolina  re- 
i  gard  their  crops  as  ruine.l,  and   others  do 
i  not  expect  to  realize  more   than    half  an 
average  yield.     But  while  this  is  true,  and 
the  continuance   of  the  late    wet  weath- 
er threatens  still  further  injury  of  the  same 
nature,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
crop  generally  will   be  very  seriously  af- 
fected.    A  few  localities   may  suffer,  but 
these  localities  are  of  limited  extent,  and 
a  partial  or  even  a  total  failure  in  them 


will  not  seriously  effect  the  general  result 
or  materially  diminish  the  aggregate  yield 
for  the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  now  that  the 
wheat  crop  presents  so  favorable  a  pros- 
pect, for,  judging  from  present  indica- 
tions, there  will  be  an  unusually  large  de- 
mand for  Amerioan  breadstuffs  during  the 
coming  season.  The  large  armies  kept  on 
foot  by  the  European  powers  will  require  a 
vast  amount  for  their  support,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  home  supply 
there  will  be  less  this  year  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  persons  are 
withdrawn  from  agri«ultural  pursuits  to 
perform  military  service.  Piedmont,  which 
is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
regions  in  Europe,  and  annually  produces 
a  large  amount  of  grain  which  supplies  not 
only  tho  war:ts  of  their  own  people  but 
aids  in  making  up  the  deficiency  in  other 
European  States.  Already  there  are  three 
large  armies  in  that  country,  neither  of 
which  will  hesitate  to  ravage  the  whole 
region  if  it  will  piomise  any  benefit  to 
their  cause.  The  agriculturists  can  not 
quietly  pursue  their  accustomed  labors  and 
peacefully  reap  their  plentiful  harvest.— 
And  even  if  the  usual  crop  should  be  pro- 
uuced,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  it 
would  unhesitatingly  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  some  one  of  the  armies  now 
in  possession  of  the  country.  In  conside- 
ration of  these  facts,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  will  necessarily  go  up.  In 
fact  the  effect  is  already  felt  in  raising  the 
price.  The  European  war  may  possibly 
reduce  the  price  of  cotton,  and  perhaps 
that  of  tobacco  also,  but  the  enhanced 
value  which  it  will  impart  to  provisions  of 
all  kinds  will  prevent  this  country  from 
suffering  any  pecuniary  loss. 
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Plantation  Work  for  June. 


This,  being  the  first  summer  month,  brings 
us  fully  into  the  plantation  work  of  the  sea- 
son.    The  work  in  the  corn  is  now  rapidly 
to  be  completed,  that  we  may  give  our  entire 
attention  to  the  cotton  crop.     The  corn  crop 
of  the  Planting   States— the   importance  of 
which,  to  our  success  in  the  plantation  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  properly 
to  estimate— is  this  month  to  be  disposed  of 
by  what  is  usually  termed  the  work  of  "  lay- 
ing by."     This  is  always  a  critical  period  to 
this  very  valuable  crop,  rV»i  vtfrfn**  causes, 
the  most  disastrous  of  whici-,  L.'V.c.er,  is  the 
work  itself.     Your   corn,   on  land  that  has 
been  properly  prepared  andjudiciously  work- 
ed up  to  this  time,  is  growing  thriftily  and 
doing  well,  and  is  beginning  to  shade  the 
land  to   a   considerable  extent.     It  is  now 
proper  that  you   stir  and  pulverise  the  sur- 
face soil,   destroying  all  young  grass  and 
weeds,  and  thus  "lay  it  by."     That  this  last 
working  of  corn  is  often  delayed  to  too  late  a 
period  there  is  no  question.     There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  planters  on  this 
subject,   many  prefering  to  work  their  corn 
even  after  it  has  commenced  silking.    With 
all  proper  deference  to  these  conflicting  prac- 
tices, from  well  tested  experiments,  under 
various  circumstances,  we  urge  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  profitable  practice  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  valuable  crop.    We  have  in- 
sisted on  it  that  the  seed  Bhould  not  be  plan- 
ted until  nature   has  clearly  indicated  the 
opening  of  Spring.    Thus  secured  against 
the  contingency  of  serious  injury  from  frost, 
your  corn  j-rows  off  readily  and  rapidly,  and 
where  it  is   properly  cultivated,  should  be 
"layed  by"  early  in  June  ;  at  any  rate  before 
the  corn  begins  to  silk  and  tassel. 

This  work  should  be  performed  with  imple- 
ments that  will  simply  pulverise  the  surface, 
destroy  the  young  weeds  and  grass,  avoiding 
by  all  means  the  cutting  or  mangling  the 
roots.  Whatever  may  be  your  theory  and 
practice  in  "root  pruning"  during  the  early 
work  in  your  corn,  withhold  your  pruning 
implements  now  !  as  the  functions  of  every 
root  the  stalk  now  has,  me  required  to  nil  up 
and  make  plump  the  grain  of  corn.  No  tru- 
ism, in  plantation  economy,  can  be  better  es- 


tablished than  this,  and  it  is  therefore  most 
clear,  that  all  work  in  the  shape  of  plowing, 


should  be  withheld  after  the  fruiting  season 
commences.  On  new  land  peas  may  be  sown 
broadcast  at  "  laving  by,"  they  will  do  well 
and  shade  the  groun.i  -  «-ly  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  waste  of  seed  on  obi,  <  xhausted  land  ;  they 
should  have  bee.,  planted  in  May,  in  order 
to  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  last  work- 
ing of  the  corn.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  it  is  better  for  both  your 
corn  and  peas,  that  they  be  planted  on  land 
separately.  Peas  are  quite  as  injurious  to 
vour  corn  as  would  be  the  same  amount  of 
weeds  growing  among  it,  but  we  submit  to 
the  injury  thus  sustained  by  the  corn,  in  the 
benefit  obtained  by  the  stock  from  the  peas. 

Cotton. — Up   to  this  time  the  cotton  has 
received   comparatively   little  attention   be- 
yond planting.     It  is  true  the  cotton  gener- 
ally has  been   "  barred  and  chopped  out;" 
but  this  work,  entirely  unnecessary  to  the  in- 
terest or  prosperity  of  the  cotton  plant,  with 
the   time   consumed    and    labor    expended, 
might  easily  have  been  economised  and  saved 
in  the  important  operation  of  planting;  when, 
as  we  have  shown  invariably,    for  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  planting  is  thus  performed, 
the  cotton  comes  up  a  perfect  stand,  and  each 
hill  occupying  the  exact  relative  position  on 
the  bed  or  row  that  you  should  desire  or  have 


intended.  Nor  are  you  subject,  in  thus 
planting,  to  losses  ;  first,  of  barring  down 
your  beds  ;  next,  the  time  consumed  in  this 
labor  of  injury,  and  again  the  impossibility 
of  a  perfect  stand  or  any  reasonable  approx- 
imation to  it,  invariably  produced  by  care- 
less hands  chopping  after  a  task.  It  is, 
however,  now  tco  late  to  discuss  this  subject ; 
the  beds  are  now  barred  down  and  the  cot- 
ton chopped  out  to  such  a  6tand  as  it  may 
be,  and  the  work  proper  iD  the  cotton  is  now 
commencing.  So  soon  as  the  corn  is  gotten 
off  of  hand,  the  work  in  the  cotton  may  be 
prosecuted  vigorously  and  uninterruptedly. 

In  the  May  number  of  this  journal  we  hare 
insisted  upon  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  roots  unbroken  in  all  the  subsequent 
work  in  the  cotton.  The  growth  of  the  plant 
in  the  soil  in  its  roots,  is  very  much  like  its 
growth  above  the  surface  in  its  limbs.  In- 
deed, this  similarity  of  growth  under  the 
surface  to  that  above  the  surface,  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  striking  feature  in  the  cotton 
plant.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  there- 
fore, at  this  season  of  the  year— middle  ol 
June— when  it  has  commenced  fruiting,  thi* 
extent  of  the  limbs  is  the  true  guide  as  tc 
the  proximity  the  sweep  ever  should  approach 
the  stalk,  preserving  your  bed  firm  and  urn 
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broken.     On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
but  few  more  remarks  to  make. 

We  ask  every  planter  and  manager  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  cotton  plant  is  to  come  into 
bearing  in  the  course  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  ;  and  though  it  be  emphatically  a  tap- 
rooted  plant,  with  the  capacity  often  of  dip- 
ping into  the  earth,  in  one  season,  from  four 
to  six  feet,  yet  it  is  upon  its  leaves  and  sur- 
face roots  mainly  that  it  relies  for  the   food 
that  it  assimulates  into  cotton,  seed  and  lint. 
With  this  fact  distinctly  fixed  in  your  mind, 
and  the  confident  assurance  that  your  land 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  bedding 
and  planting,  as  to  the   mode   of  work  and 
the  implements   with   which  it  is  to  be  pers 
formed,  it  would  se<jm  to  be  presumption  in 
me  to  detain  you  in   mentioning.     There  is 
no  greater  error  than    that  which    supposes 
cotton  has  but  few  surface  roots.     They   are 
rapidly  spreading  into  the  mellow  soil  now, 
and  if  you  do  not  quickly  plow  away  from 
the  stalk  of  cotton,  and  keep  your  plow  away, 
you  will  industriously  multiply  the   chances 
for  a  sorry  crop.     The   light,  flat  sweep  is 
the  only  instrument,  and  it  run  as  much  less 
than  a  half  inch  as  possible  ;  that  will    not 
injure  the   cotton  after  it  has   commenced 
bearing. 

Oats — This  crop  will  require  attention 
this  month.  .  Cut  some  for  your  horses  and 
mules,  say  just  as  they  begin  to  show  a 
slight  yellowish  tinge ;  no  feed  better,  when 
cured,  than  this. 

Hogs. — This  is  a  trying-time  with  hogs 
usually  in  this  country.  Get  them  into  your 
oats  pastures  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  if  you 
have  provided  for  it,  give  them  plenty  of 
squashes,  and,  once  a  week,  fail  not  to  give 
them  a  mixture,  in  troughs,  of  ashes,  salt 
[copperas  and  corn,  filled  in  with  water. 

Potatoes. — These  will  yet  do  well  from 
the  draws.  Plant  of  these  pretty  largely, 
as  every  thing  on  the  plantation  loves  them 
and  is  benefitted  by  them,  and  few  articles, 
sxcept  peas,  fatten  hogs  faster.  If  you  would 
preserve  your  potatoes  good  and  sweet,  and 
ree  from  strings,  plant  out  a  half  acre  in 
?ines  towards  the  close  of  this  month  for 
four  seed. 


The  Bud  Worm. 


Raising  our  own  Tea. — It  is  stated, 
rom  Washington,  that  the  Agricultural 
lepartment  will  have,  by  the  autumn, 
)hiaa  tea  plants  enough  for  sixty  acres  of 
;round.  They  are  to  be  distributed  among 
;entlemeu  who  arc  willing  to  give  their 
ultivation  a  fair  trial. 


We  thank  our  intelligent  Correspondent 
for  the  following  interesting  paper  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  now  enlisting   so  much  atten- 
tion among  the  Planters  of  our  State.     We 
would  feel  highly  favored  to  hear  from  him 
often   on    this  and  any  other  subject.     We 
have  carefully  watched  our  numerous  Agri- 
cultural exchanges,  to  see  if  we  could  find 
anything   about  the   "  Bud  Worm,"  but  as 
yet   have  seen   nothing.     The  discussion  in 
our  journal  will,  however,  we  trust,  bring  to 
light  a  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  this  pestif- 
erous insect.     And  to  this  end,  we  hope  any 
of  our  readers  who  can  communicate  any  in- 
formation, will  not  hesitate  to  do  so — not 
only   upon  this  subject  but  upon  any  other 
connected  with  the  husbandry  of  the  South. 
For  the  N^  C.  Planter. 
The  Bud  Worm. 


The  communication  published  in  jour  last 
No.,  from  "  G-"  was  read  with  great  pleas- 
ure, not  only  as  furnishing  the  result  of  his 
experience,  but  also  as  indicating  that  some 
interest  was  felt  in  this  very  important  sub- 
ject.    To  ascertain   the  genera  and  species 
of  that  insect,  however,    may  at  present  be 
considered  out  of  the  bounds  of  our  research. 
It  must  require  one  to  succeed  in  that  inves- 
tigation  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  Entomology.     The  difficulty  of 
the  study  could  not,  we  think,  be  overcome 
short  of  a  Collegiate  course ;    and  having  no 
Agricultural  College,   there  is  no  hope  at 
present  of  its  being  taught.     Besides,  if  an 
evil  is  upon  us,  it  seems  far  more  sensible,  if 
not  as  scientific,  first  to  stop  its  effects,  and 
afterwards  investigate  its  nature  and  species. 
As  the  Doctors  say,   "call  in  Theraputics  to 
aid  in  our  diagnosis."    But  while  we  have 
nothing  flattering  to  offer — nothing  perhaps 
that  is  worth  a  publication,    our  observation 
forces  us  to  dissent  from  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedies  proposed  by  '•  G." 

We  have  witnessed  the  practice  of  pulling 
up  and  burning  the  com~stalks  on  a  single 
swamp  for  several  years,  and  have  remarked 
that  the  result  was  never  in  the  least  benefi- 
cial. The  owner  of  this  swamp,  last  Spring, 
though  he  exercised  his  usual  care  of  burn- 
ing the  corn-stalks  in  winter,  had  decidedly 
a  worse  stand  than  anyone  of  his  neighbors 
who  neglected  that  precaution.  This  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  farmers  who  cultivate 
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the  Cape  Fear  bottoms,  though  their  land  is 
as  much  addicted  to  this  insect  as  ordinary 
swamp  land  in  that  vicinity,  they  never 
practice  it.  Besides,  we  believe  the  theory 
of  their  ova  being  deposited  in  the  corn-stalk 
is  exceedingly  doubtful.  First,  from  the 
fact  already  stated,  of  their  not  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  burning  of  the  corn-stalks. — 
2nd,  from  the  very  poor  locomotive  power  of 
the  worm  when  very  young,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  would  not  every  one  per- 
ish in  their  search  for  food  before  they 
ound  it. 

"G."  having  found  eggs  in  a  cornstalk, 
fproves  plainly  that  they  were  deposited  there 
by  some  insect.  But  his  talents  are  finer  by 
far  than  mine,  if  he  can  tell  the  ova  of  one  fly 
from  another. 

The  application  of  salt  we  have  never  seen 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  we  have  seen  it  applied 
in  one  instance  simply  as  a  manure,  and  wit- 
nessed that  the  liability  cf  the  corn  to  be  at- 
tacked was  not  lessened  in  any  degree.  In 
the  vicinity  oftour  home  there  is  a  salt  marsh, 
the  water  of  which  at  ordinary  times  is  so 
brackish  as  not  to  bt  palatable  to  drink.  At 
dry  times  a  doposit  of  what  we  know  from 
its  taste  and  appearance  to  be  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  takes  place  in  every  part  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  contain  n»  moisture.  We 
have  gathered  this  substance  from  tussucks 
and  ditch  banks  and  examined  it  ourself. — 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  double  the  salt  per 
acre  here,  that  "  G."  mentions  in  his  recipe  ; 
still  the  cultivated  portions  of  this  marsh  are 
very  obnoxious  to  bud-worms. 

Now  we  have  heard  some  old  and  observ- 
ing farmers  say,  that  they  believed  the  ova 
of  this  insect  to  be  deposited  in  the  corn 
grain  ;  and  they  alao  believe  that  the  parent 
of  the  common  weovil  if.  the  parent  of  the 
bud  worm — that  a  ehange  in  its  condition 
produces  a  change  in  its  nature — in  tho  barn 
the  ova  hatched  a  weevil,  and  in  the  soil  a 
Bud  worm.  It  is  authentic  that  changes 
are  sometimes  wrought  by  nature  for  the 
comfort  of  animal*.  The  Rocky  Mouutain 
sheep,  transported  to  the  tropical  climate  of 
South  America,  speedily  changes  his  coat  of 
wool  for  one  of  hair.  This  changn,  however, 
is  not  a  radical  one,  and  only  proves  that 
there  may  be  hairy  sheep  and  woolly  goats. 
Those  farmers  who  advocate  this  theory,  snv 
also  that  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  flat  end 
of  the  grain  between  the  husk.  They  have 
an  experiment  on  foot,  which  if  it  prove  suc- 
cessful, will  not  only  decide  the  plan  of  de- 
posit, but  will  likewise  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Bud  Worm.  That  experiment  is  to  rasp  away 
the  outside  of  the  ear  before  shelling,  till  you 


have  made  the  end  of  the  grains  all  smooth 
and  even. 

You  certainly  can  plant  too  early  or  too 
late  for  the  Bud  worm.  It  requires  leas 
warmth  to  develope  the  germ  of  the  eorn, 
than  to  hatch  the  egg  of  the  insect,  and  there- 
fore you  can  plant  before  the  insect  hatches, 
and  the  corn  will  have  grown  so  tough  that  * 
the  worm  prefers  grass.  You  can,  as  we 
said,  plant  too  late.  In  May  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  worm  performs  one  of  the 
changes  of  insect  life,  and  therefore  its  rava- 
ges are  seldom  seen  later  than  the  first  of 
June.  But  this  knowledge  is  almost  useless, 
since  if  we  plant  early  enough  to  miss  the 
worm,  we  are  sure  to  have  our  corn  injured 
or  destroyed  by  frost ;  and  if  we  wait  till  late 
enough  to  escape  them,  we  are  very  apt  to 
encounter  a  drought  that  is  worse.  Excuse 
the  length  of  this  paper. 

Your  ob't.  ser't.,  J.  S.  D. 


-•- 


For  the  N,  C.  Planter 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  you,  or  some  of 
your  readers,  answer  through  the  Planter, 
the  following  questions : 

1st,  What  will  cure  the  Pole  Evil  in  horses? 

2nd,  What  will  curethe  Staggers  in  horses? 

3rd,  What  will  cure  Grubs  and  Botts  in 
horses  ? 

4th,  Is  it  not  the  Common  Gard  that  lays 
the   eggs  and  hatches  the  Bud  Worm  ? 

Yours  truly,  WHITE  OAK. 

J8@°"  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  an  easy 
and  cheap  way  of  getting  a  good  and  abund- 
ant supply  of  onion  sets,  let  them  procure, 
now,  a  few  of  the  variety  called 'top  onuns,' 
and  set  them  out  in  a  rich,  clean,  mellow 
part  of  their  gardens.  The  frosts  of  winter 
will  not  hurt  the  bulbs  ;  they  will  begin  to 
grow  eany  in  the  Spring,  and  by  mid-sum- 
mer be  covered  with  scores  of  young  onions, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  and  even  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  through,  which  are  excellent 
for  pickling,  and  make  good  sets  for  the  fol- 
lowing season. 


B®*  Wecalculatedonamuch  larger  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 
we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 
more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.  They 
are  therefore  lying  in  our  office  doing  good 
to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fu. 
ture  as  in  tho  past — and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.        tf. 
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Voice  from  a  Wanderer, 

The  following  letter,  from  one  who  left 
"  his  father's  house"  in  quest  of  a  better 
home,  will  find  a  response  in  the  breast  of 
many  a  disappointed  one : 
Editors  North  Carolina  Planter  J 

Through  the  kindness  of  your  good 
friend,  John  S.  Dancy,  Esq.,  who  made  a 
Visit  to  this  country—; flooded  country— 
this  spring,  I  have  received  your  most  ex- 
cellent journal. 

I  feel  proud  that  such  a  paper,  ably  ad- 
vocating the  Planter's  cause,  is  published 
in  "my  own,  my  native  land."  I  hope 
that  it  re  well  sustained  by  the  Planters 
and  Mechanics  of  the  "  Old  North  State." 
But  if  it  is  not  liberally  sustained,  let  me 
say  to  one  and  all,  wake  up,  let  the  "scales 
fall  from  your  eyes,"  that  you  may  gaze 
with  an  unclouded  vision  upon  the  Waste 
places  of  your  own  Carolina  j  and  remem- 
ber that  by  spreading  far  and  wide  such  a 
paper  as  the  N.  C.  Planter,  you  will  arouse 
a  spirit  of  Agricultural  improvement  which 
will  result  in  the  permanent  improvement 
of  your  State,  end  in  a  measure  check  the 
'unholy  disposition  to  emigrate. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  remarks  in  your 
April  No.,  current  volume,  under  the  head 
"Spirit  of  Emigration."  It  reminded  me  of 
'the  time  in  1-342,  when  I  left  the  old  hills 
of  North  Carolina,  my  old  friends,  the  old 
orchard,  the  old  home  upon  the  hill,  the 
«ool  springs  of  water,  the  old  church,  my 
fether's  grave,  and  started  on  my  journey 
for  the  "  new  purchase  in  Georgia." 

I  have  tried  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  'cultiva- 
ted the  hills,  the  river  lands  and  the 
swamps,  and  after  an  experience  of  sixteen 
years,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  I  had  my  time 
to  travel  over  again,  knowing  what  I  do 
now,  I  should  be  tit  hotac,  in  my  native 
State,  improving  the  old  red  hills,  hill-side 
ditch  them,  horiEOntal  plow  them,  subsoil 
them,  compost  them^  prune  the  old  or- 
chard, fix  up  the  eld  barn,  clean  out  the 
old  spring  house,  enjoy  the  society  of  old 
tried  friends,  visit  the  old  moss-covered 
church,  go  to  camp  meetings,  and  do  right. 

Bat  I  am  here,  in  one  mile  of  the  "Fath- 


er of  Waters,"  and  he  is  pouring  forth  an 
angry  flood  upon  the  country,  destroying 
cotton,  corn  and  stock.  But  who  knows, 
dim-sighted  mortals  that  we  are,  but  what 
it  is  all  for  the  best  ?  This  flood  may 
drive  some  of  us  into  the  hills,  where  wo 
will  be  compelled  to  improve  the  soil  and 
do  something  for  posterity.  Who  knows  ? 
Yours,  &c,  G-  D.  HARMON. 
Milliken's  Bend,  La.,  May  11. 

*  m  m  ^-  ► — 

To  Agricultural  Societies. 

To  Agricultural  Societies  who  will  send  us 
subscribers  to  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1859,  we 
make  the  following  offer :  For  every  ten 
nubseribers  sent  us  for  1859,  at  $1  each,  we 
will  send  five  copies  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  for 
1858,/rse— thus  furnishing  them  with  a  large 
quantity -of  valuable  agricultural  matter  to 
distribute  free  of  cost  to  their  members.  That 
is,  they  will  receive  fifteen  copies  of  our  State 
Agricultural  paper  for  $10. 

Now  will  not  every  Agricultural  Society 
In  the  State  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal 
proposition  ?  The  terms  proposed  will  not 
pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  1858  Nos.,  but 
we  want  them  scattered  among  our  Farmers 
and  Planters,  for  two  reasons  ;  1st,  because 
they  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  them  ;  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
cur  Planter  to  the  Farmers  more  generally 
than  it  has  been. 

Come  now,  friends,  help  introduce  our 
State  pamper  among  your  Agricultual  friends. 
The  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  them,  to 
your  Society  and  to  the  State  generally,  cs 
well  as  to  us. 


Dr.  W.  R.  Kino's  Cow, — We  under- 
stand that  a  cow  owned  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
King,  of  this  place,  g&ve,  a  few  days  since, 
fourteen  'qtitirts  of  nice  yellow  milk  at  one 
milking.  This  beats  anything  that  we 
have  heard  of  reveully.-Lvuisburg  Eagle. 

A  Remedy  for  Bronchitis. — Having  seen 
it  stated  that  dried  mullen  leaves  smoked  in 
a  common  pipe  would  cure  bronchitis,  iny 
wife  concluded  to  test  the  matter,  and  after 
a  few  month's  use  she  thinks  she  is  cured. 
Garytspandent  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 


Wheat  in  Bertie. — We  have  just  had 
a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  from  Ber- 
tie county,  who  informs  us  that  there  the 
wheat,  as  yet,  is  uninjured  by  the  rust, 
and  the  crop  is  very  likely. 

Murfreesbord1   Citizen. 

W.  W.  Ives,  an  enterprising  farmer, 
residing  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  realized 
$5000  on  his  present  cabbage  crop.  It 
has  been  shipped  to  the  North. — Ibid. 


Agricultural  Fair. — The  Eighth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Gates  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  be  hell  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  the  village  of  Sansbury,  on 
Nov.  1st  and  2d,  1859.  The  amount  of 
premium,  offered  is  about  $200  ;  and 
among  them  we  see  several  excellent  op- 
portunities for  good  housewives  to  gain 
credit  in  the  making  of  good  bread,  cake, 
wines,  pickles,  &c. 


Hog  Market  Prospectively. — Now 
that  provisions  have  become  in  active  de- 
mand and  prices  taken  such  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  advance,  parties  are  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  market 
offering  to  make  contracts  to  sell  hogs  to 
be  delivered  next  November,  at  $6  75  a 
$7,  net.  The  Price  Current  says  there 
are  buyers  at  $6  a  $6  25. 


Dying  of  Famine. — There  is  quite  a 
scarcity  of  grain  and  provisions  in  several 
counties  in  Indiana.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  are  lying  dead  in  the  fence  cor- 
ners of  almost  every   farm,  and   are   daily 

dving  of  famine.  The  people,  also,  are 
i  lie  ring,  especially  in  Clay  county,  where 
li.any  persons  are  glad  to  furnish  cord- 
wood,  cut  and  pile  it  for  forty  cents  a  cord, 
and  take  pay  in  provisions  or  grain,  to  en- 
able them  to  live  until  next  summer. 


Tall  Rye. — Several  stalks  of  rye, 
measuring  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
says  the  Fairfax  (Va.)  News,  have  been 
left  at  our  office.  They  were  taken  frcm 
a  large  field  of  that  grain  now  growing  on 
the  farm  of  the  late  Col.  Millain,  about  4 
miles  west  of  the  place. 


Still  Suffering  for  Food  in  Iowa. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  the  Iowa  papers 
that  there  is  still  much  suffering  in  Iowa, 
from  want  of  food.  During  the  early  part 
of  Spring  cattle  died  of  starvation  by  scores, 
throughout  the  state,  there  being  no  grain 
to  feed  them  with ;  and  that  things  are  not 
a  whit  improved  at  this  time,  may  be  lear- 
ned by  the  following   picture  of  distress, 

from  the  Eddyville  Commercial : 

It  is  useless  to  deny  or  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact.  This  region  of  the  country 
is  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
stock  of  food  for  man  and  beast  ia  about 
exhausted.  There  is,  perhaps,  corn  enough 
to  feed  those  who  are  unable  to  buy  flour, 
but  they  have  not  the  means  to  buy  corn. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  and  they 
will  only  sell  for  the  cash,  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  Not  one-third  of  those  who  need 
to  buy  corn  have  the  dollar,  or  any  means 
of  getting  it ;  for  the  money,  like  the  corn, 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  destitute.  We 
are  no  panic-maker,  but  of  this  we  feel  cer- 
tain, and  we  npeak  advisedly,  that  in  thir- 
ty days  from  this  time,  unless  those  who 
have  a  surplus  agree  to  part  with  it  on 
time,  at  a  fair  price,  it  will  be  distributed 
and  carried  away  by  bands  of  desperate 
men,  to  feed  their  starving  families.  This 
sounds  terribly,  but  it  is  too  near  the 
truth,  and  men  will  not  allow  their  fami- 
lies to  starve  when  food  can  be  procured 
by  going  and  taking  it. 
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High  Price. — A  negro  boy  14  years  of 
age,  belonging  to  the  Nickle  estate,  at 
Lynchburg,  was  sold  by  auction  last  week, 
for  $1,190.  Tbis  is  considered  a  high 
price  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 


S.  II.  McRae,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  sold 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Skinner,  of  Chowan,  and  to 
Messrs.  Augustus  Lewis  and  Thomas  S. 
Skinner,  of  Raleigh,  the  other  day,  six 
thousand  acres  of  his  reclaimed  Swamp 
Lands  for  the  handsome  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  few  years  ago  the 
same  lands  could  have  been  purchased  for 
a  mere  nominal  sum.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  BIcRae  purchased  a  large  body  of 
Swamp  land,  and  upon  discovering  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  soil,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Canaling  and  after  a  few  years 
labor,  has  succeeded  in  reclaiming  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  desirable  bodies  of 
land  in  the  whole  southern  country. 

Salt  a  Universal  Remedy. 

I  had  just  finished  reading  Prof.  John- 
ston's remarks  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  theory 
of  salt  as  a  "  universal  expounder'''  and  a 
"  universal  remedy"  when  over  went  my 
inkstand  upon  a  beautiful  light  drab  table- 
cover,  to  my  great  consternation,  as  my 
wife  had  often  cautioned  me  against  this 
very  thing.  T  rushed  for  the  saft-cellar, 
and  emptied  its  contents  over  the  black 
mass  of  ink,  and  in  five  minutes  the  stain 
had  wholly  disappeared  !  I  doubted  Mr. 
Cleveland's  theory  before,  but  ought  I  to 
doubt  it  any  longer  ? 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which 
my  experience  differs  from  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's theory — I  emptied  the  salt  over  and 
tipon  the  ink,  and  it  descended  into  the 
cloth  and  effected  the  desired  object. 

One  thing  is  certain,  whether  salt  be  a 
universal  remedy  or  not,  viz : — it  will  sure- 
ty) if  applied  immediately,  prevent  ink 
stains. — Country  Gentleman, 


A  Model  Farm. 


A  few  evenings  since,  accompanied  by  our 
esteemed  friend  and  worthy  townsman,  Mr. 
John  G.  King,  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  write,  we  took  a 
ride  over,  and  examined  with  great  pleasure 
his  growing  crop  and  the  mode  of  farming 
practiced  by  him.  Although  this  farm  is 
situated  only  one  mile  and  a  half  from  this 
place,  we  had  never  had  the  pleasure,  before, 
of  visiting  it,  and  w«  were  forcibly  struck 
with  the  beautiful  forests  and  th8  magnifi- 
cent country  scenery  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  observing  passer  by.  The  beau- 
tiful White  Oak  groves  which  surrounds  tho 
residence  situated  on  the  farm  now  in  view, 
are  really  magnificent,  and  are  calculated  to 
force  the  inquiry  upon  the  thinking  mind, 
why  is  it,  that  nature  bestowed  so  much  more 
of  her  beauty  upon  some  localities  than  upon 
others?  But  laying  all  of  nature's  works 
aside,  we  come  directly  to  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing employed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "model 
farm." 

We  learn  from  M%\  King  that  he  took  this 
plantation  a  few  years  since  in  a  dilapidated 
state — almost  "worn  out" — some  parts  of  it 
having  be«n  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years;  but  by  horizontalizing,  diking, 
hill-side  and  secret  ditching,  has,  except  a 
few   places,  entirely  reclaimed  it,  and  it  is 
now,   certainly,    one   of  the   most   valuable 
farms  in   the   county.     Old  fields  that  were 
"  turned   out"   probably  twenty-five    years 
ago,  and  considered  worthless,  have  been  en- 
tirely restored,  and  are  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.     To  substantiate  this  fact,  we 
only  hav«  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  crop 
now   growing   on  this   farm.     These  lands 
were  put  in  their  present  state  of  cultivation 
by  a  systematic  method  of  manuring,  hill- 
side ditching  and  horizontalizing,  which  im- 
provement in  farming  Mr.  King  seems  thor- 
oughly  to  understand.     We   also  observed 
with  much  pleasure  the  method  adopted  by 
him  in  preparing  his  low  grounds  for  culti- 
vation— one  field  in  particular  we  noticed. — 
It   was    very   low   and   springy,  and  conse- 
quently secret  ditching  was  inevitable — this 
mode  Mr.  King  adopted,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  very  piece  of  land  that  formerly 
made   from  fifty  to  ninety  barrels  of  corn  a 
year,  made,  the  first  year  after  it  was  drained 
one  hundred  and  forty  barrels,  and  this  year 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  far  exceed  that. 

A  large  portion  of  the  low  grounds  of 
which  we  are  now  writing  were  formerly 
ruined,  or  almost  so,  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  during  freshets.    This   h*-  *>"»•* 
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entirely  remedied  by  a  process  ef  diking, 
which  obstruction  entirely  prevents  the  ri?er 
from  ever  overflowing  the  farm,  and  conse- 
quently, the  portion  of  lands  that  were  for- 
metly  covered  with  a  sea  of  water  during 
freshets,  have  now  on  them  a  magnificent 
crop  of  wheat,  entirely  protected  from  every 
thing  of  the  kind.  Had  we  space  we  could 
write  columns  on  this  farm ;  but  we  must 
close  without  saying  anything  about  the 
beautiful  orchards — the  magnificent  mead- 
ows and  many  other  things  that  deserve  spe- 
cial notice.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  King  is  a 
scientific  farmer,  an  intelligent  and  worthy 
citizen  and  a  highly  respectable  gentleman, 
and  one,  that  we  wish  abundant  success  in 
every  sphere  of  life,  and  especially  in  his 
farm,  of  which  he  takes  so  great  an  interest. 

Louisburg  Eagle. 


The  Baltimore  Exchange,  in  a  long  ar- 
ticle upon  the  subject,  thinks  that,  if  war 
should  occur,  whilst  the  requisitions  upon 
us  for  supplies  of  breadstuffa  and  provis- 
ions would  be  enormous  andincessant,  the 
advantages  thus  derived  would  be,  in  a 
large  measure,  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  other  staples,  and  es- 
pecially upon  that  of  cotton.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  admits,  that  a  war  would  gener- 
ally be  beneficial  to  our  industrial,  financial 
and  commercial  relations,  but   doubts  the 

propriety  of  anticipating  the  march  of 
events  by  entering  upon  speculations  that, 
in  their  reference  to  the  future,  do  not  ad- 
mit even  of  those  vague  calculations  of 
possible  profit,  by  which  such  ventures  are 
usually  governed. 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  says  : 

"The  question  chiefly  discussed  among 
American  merchants  was,  as  to  what  effect 
the  war,  should  it  occur,  would  have  upon 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  benefit  our  shipping 
and  carrying  trade,  and  help  breadstuff's 
and  provisions,  while  cotton  might,  to 
some  extent,  be  injured  by  it.  Naval 
stores  have  already  improved  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  war  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  saltpetre  has  naturally  advanced  from 
the  same  causes,  and  that  large  lots  are 
- ">w  held  on  speculation. 


How  to  Fatten  Lambs. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Maine  Farmer  says,  that  Mr.  Eli- 
sha  Soaper,  of  Orland,  has  for  years  fed  grain 
to  his  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
lambs,  but  received  but  little  benefit  there- 
from. He  at  last  thought  there  might  be  a 
better  way,  so  he  tried  the  experiment  of 
feeding  his  lambs  with  oats,  in  a  trough 
made  by  nailing  two  boards  together  cover' 
ing  the  ends,  and  raising  it  six  inches  from 
the  floor.  He  puts  in  the  Oats,  and  leaves 
them  until  the  lambs  learn  to  eat,  which,  he 
says,  they  will  do  when  about  three  weeks 
old.  He  leaves  a  passage  for  the  lambs  so 
small  that  his  sheep  eannot  trouble  them- 
both  in  his  barn  and  in  a  yard  mado  for  the 
purpose,  after  going  to  pasture,  and  contin* 
ues  to  feed  until  he  sells,  which  is  in  June. 
He  has  lambs  ten  weeks  old  that  will  dress 
fifteen  pounds  per  quarter. 


The  Boughton  WHEAT.-^-This  vari- 
ety of  wheat  promises  to  become  a  great 
favorite  with  our  agricultural  friends.  Its 
hardihood,  luxuriant  growth  and  early 
maturity  are  recommendations  justly  de- 
serving the  high  reputation  which  it  has 
already  won.  The  editor  of  the  Tappa- 
hannock  Southerner  has  been  shown  two 
specimens  of  this  wheat  that  are  certainly 
far  ahead  of  the  varieties  in  common  use. 
One  was  from  the  field  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Jef- 
fries, of  Essex  county,  Va.,  seeded  on  the 
first  day  of  December  last,  with  147  lbs. 
of  guano  to  the  acre.  The  specimen  was 
cut  some  two  weeks  or  more  ago,  and  mea&_ 
ured  three  feet  and  seven  inches.  The 
other  was  from  the  field  of  C.  F.  M.  Bay« 
liss,  Esq.,  measuring  four  feet  two  inches, 
perfectly  beaded,  and  will  be  fully  matu- 
red early  in  June. 

Should  this  wheat  fail  in  a  heavy  yield, 
its  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity  ren- 
dering it  secure  from  the  ravages  of  the 
pestiverous  insects,  recommend  it  to  the 
favor  of  the  farmer. —  Va.  Farm  Journal. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 

Answers  to  queries  by  Belleflower   in 
reference  to  Fruit-culture. 

(CONTINUED.) 

First — Profits  on  in  North  Carolina. 

Secondly — Gathering  various  kinds  of 
Fruit. 

Thirdly — Mode  of  keeping. 

Fourth — Marketing.     How  done* 

Before  we  enter  into  answer  to  the  first 
query  in  the  above  caption,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  history  of  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Fruit- 
culture  North  and  South)  and  why  it  is  that 
the  major  portion  of  our  citizen s  regard 
Fruit  Trees  and   Fruit-culture  a  humbug. 

Our  Pomological  historians  tell  us  that 
all  the  varieties  of  Fruit  that  we  now  en- 
joy, such  as  Apples,jPears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Nectarins  and  Cherries,  were 
brought  by  our  ancestors  from  the  eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  as  they  principally  set- 
tled in  the  Northern  States  and  commen- 
ced experimenting  upon  various  kinds  of 
crops  and  Fruits,  the  consequence  hasbeen 
that  the  kinds  of  fruit  introduced  by  them 
have  undergone  a  thorough  acclimation 
and  from  those  varieties  thus  has  been  a 
number  of  new  varieties  originated  both 
by  seedlings  and  hybridation  which  are 
far  superior  to  the  original  imported  vari- 
eties, and  have  proved  their  entire  adap- 
tation to  their  climate ;  though  some  of  the 
varieties  are  not  so  long  lived  in  the  Nor- 
thern states  as  they  are  in  a  more  genial 
clime,  neither  is  their  fruit  so  fine  and 
delicious  as  they  are  in  their  natural  lati- 
tudes. But  the  Northern  People  are  so 
proverbially  energetic  in  every  enterprise 


they  embark  in,  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  make  an  entire  failure  ;  and  as  Fruit 
Growing  is  a  speciality  among  them,  they 
have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  plan- 
ting and  cultivating  Orchards,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  even  in  a  cli- 
mate that  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  Fruit- 
culture  they  have  realised  enormous  prof- 
its, such  as  has  not  been  known  in  the  his 
tory  of  Fruit  culture  in  any  pbrtion  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  staple  tbey  have  grown 
rich  by  selling  it  to  the  European  people 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  because  the  Northern  people  have  re- 
alised so  much  from  its  culture,  our 
Southern  people  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  theirs  is  the  natural  climate  for 
Fruit  culture,  and  that  fruit  cannot  be 
profitably  grown  in  the  Southern  States. 
Now  the  reasons  why  they  have  arrived  at 
the  above  conclusion  is  very  obvious.  In 
the  first  place  our  people  have  not  made 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  their  study,  and 
when  they  have  planted  an  orchard,  they 
have  not  been  careful  to  obtain  their  sci- 
ons from  a  reliable  source.  And  even  of- 
ten they  have  been  planted  they  have  not 
been  pruned  and  cultivated  as  they  should 
have  been ;  and  another  reason  why  our 
people  think  that  Fruit  culture  is  a  hum- 
bug is  that  nine  tenths  of  them  do  not 
know  what  a  fine  Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Apricot,  Nectarian  or  Cherry  is.  In  fact 
thousands  of  even  our  intelligent  citizens 
have  not  seen  some  of  the  above  fruit,  for 
we  have  been  often  asked  if  the  Apricot 
grew  on  vines,  and  the  common  idea  of  a 
Plum  is  the  old  chickasaw  of  the  old  fields, 
and  of  a  Cherry  the  common  Black  or 
Honey  Hart  of  the  couatry.  Hence  the 
want  of  appreciation  of  Fruit-culture  and 
its  profits  in  the  South. 

And  now  we  would  say   in    answer   t<3 
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Belleflower  and  all  others  that  wish  to  en- 
gage in  Fruit-culture,  that  there  is  no  en- 
terprise; connected  with  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  that  can  be  made  more  lucrative,  if 
properly  attended  to,  than  Fruit- culture, 
and  as  our  simple  assertion  for  it  will  not 
be  believed  by  thousends  of  our  citizens 
who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  we  think  it  necessary  to  as- 
sign a  few  reasons  in  support  of  our  views. 
In  the  first  place  North  Carolina  is  as  well 
or  better  adapted  to  Fruit  culture  general- 
ly, than  any  other  Stategin  the  Union  j  be- 
cause we  have  every  variety  of  climate  ne- 
cessary to  the  culture  of  various  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  Peach,  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine  and  Plums  are  in  their  na- 
tural climate  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
cherry  may  be  grown  with  fine  success  by 
adapting  low  training  and  by  shading  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  the  south-west  side. 
And  the  only  discouragement  to  Plum  cul- 
ture is  the  Curculio  or  Plum  Weevil,  which 
is  its  greatest  enemy  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  But  by  promptly  jarring  the 
tree  each  night  and  morning  over  sheets  or 
muslin  tackedu  pon  frames,  as  described  in 
former  numbers  of  the  Planter,  a  good  crop 
may  be  secured  every  year  that  fruits  suc- 
ceed generally.  Our  second  reason  as- 
signed is,  because  we  have  the  market  in 
part  all  around  us  that  the  Northern  States 
have  for  their  Apples  and  Pears,  while 
their  apples  will  not  command  more  than 
$3,50  per  barrel  in  the  South,  our  fine 
flavored  Southern  apples  will  readily  com- 
mand $5,50,  and  often  more,  and  the  c;mie 
rule  will  hold  good  with  the  Pear  as  to 
prices.  And  we  also  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Northern  fruit  culturist  in  another 
respect,  even  in  their  own  markets,  which 
has  been  verified  in  the  transportation 
of  early  fruits  from  the   Southern  States 


to  the  Northern  cities,  at  very  high  prices' 
because  our  fruits  mature  in  advance  of 
theirs  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  Southern  Fruit 
Grower  will  always  be  able,  when  there  is 
a  good  crop  raised,  to  furnish  the  North- 
ern consumers  with  their  own  choice  and 
fashionable  varieties  in  advance  of  theirs, 
consequently  we  shall  always  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  very  best  prices  before  theirs  can 
be  ready  for  market.  Our  third  reason  in 
behalf  of  Southern  Fruit  culture,  is  that 
our  Fruit  Trees  are  not  addicted  to  the 
maladies  incident  to  those  North,  and  more 
particularly  the  stone  fruits.  While  the 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine,  of  Northern 
Orchards,  are  very  short  lived,  owing  to  a 
hereditary  epidemic  known  as  the  yellows, 
not  known  amongst  us  only  where  it  has 
been  introduced  by  planting  Northern  trees, 
and  while  their  trees  rarely  ever  live  long- 
er than  six  years,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the 
South,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  older  the 
tree,  the  sweeter  the  fruit  that  it  produces, 
consequently  our  orchards  are  a  perma- 
nent fixture  to  the  free-hold,  and  when 
well  planted  and  cared  for  must  prove  more 
profitable  to  the  owner  than  any  other  crop 
that  can  be  raised  from  the  soil,  because 
his  trees  are  not  to  be  planted  every  year, 
and  one  tree  of  a  superior  variety  occupy- 
ing a  rod  of  ground,  will  often  yield  more 
profit  than  an  acre  of  land  planted  in  any 
of  the  grain  crops,  and  with  a  great  deal  i 
less  labor. 

GATHERING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  great  desideratum  after  the  fruit  has 
been  raised,  is  to  know  how  to  gather  and 
keep  it,  and  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
know  how,  but  the  work  must  be  done  ac-; 
cording  to  the  letter.     In  the  first  place, 
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it  is  necessary  to  have  steps  made  of  va- 
rious heights  out  of  light  timber,  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  conveniently  from  one 
tree  to  another.  And  the  tallest  of  them 
should  be  so  arranged  that  when  they 
have  to  be  removed  the  legs  will  close 
down  to  the  steps  like  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  there  should  be  a  plank  on  the  top  of 
each  set  of  steps  sufficiently  wide  for  a 
basket  to  sit  on  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  afford  room  for  a  person  to  stand  on  it 
while  gathering  the  fruit.  And  in  gath- 
ering, the  following  rules  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to :  Each  specimen  of  fruit 
should  be  picked  off  separately,  and  laid 
carefully  in  the  basket  one  by  one,  until 
the  basket  is  full;  and  the  same  care 
should  be  observed  in  emptying  the  basket- 
For  if  any  kind  of  fruit  is  bruised  by  fall- 
ing from  the  tree,  or  by  the  concussion 
produced  by  one  specimen  rolling  against 
another,  they  will  not  keep  any  length  of 
time.  And  when  Apples  or  Pears  are  to 
be  kept  through  the  winter,  they  should 
be  laid  on  a  floor  in  a  cool  airy  room,  where 
they  should  remain  some  three  or  four 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
should  be  carefully  sorted  over,  and  the 
sound  fruit  be  barrelled  in  cheap  bar- 
rels similar  to  flour  barrels,  being  very 
careful  to  use  the  same  caution  in  hand- 
ling as  before,  while  gathering,  and 
after  they  are  barrelled  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  shed  on  the  northern 
side  of  a  house,  where  they  should  remain 
until  freezing  weather  sets  in,  at  which 
time  they  should  be  removed  to  a  house 
built  for  the  purpose,  or  any  room  that  is 
ordinarily  close,  where  they  may  remain 
until  needed  for  use  or  market.  When  it 
is  desired  to  keep  Apples  or  Pears  until 
late  in  the  spring,  the  better  way  is  to 
wrap  each  specimen  in  printer's  or  other 


soft  paper,  and  pack  them  in  layers  in 
barrels,  being  careful  to  place  those  of 
equal  sizes  together.  If  there  is  any  va- 
cancy in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  it  should 
be  filled  up  with  pieces  of  paper  or  poft 
shavings  before  the  barrels  are  headed  ip, 
and  the  barrels  may  be  kept  during  any  or- 
dinary winter  in  an  open  shed,  and  unless 
the  winter  is  very  cold  there  is  no  necessi- 
sy  for  removing  them.  When  the  barrels 
are  very  close  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  bore  a  half  dozen  small  augur  holes  in 
them  at  the  time  the  apples  are  packed. — 
In  marketing  peaches  and  similar  fruit, 
experience  has  taught  Southern  Fruit- 
Growers  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
their  fruit  should  be  well  packed,  but  that 
it  must  be  so  arranged  that  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  cannot  get  into  it.  For  we  are  very 
sorry  to  say  that  what  will  protect  a  North- 
ern Fruit  Grower's  crop  while  on  the  way 
to  market,  will  not  stay  the  roguish  hands 
of  a  great  many  individuals  in  our  southern 
country,  who  have  taken  iheir  first  lessons 
in  roguery  in  their  neighbor's  orchards,  or 
at  the  tail  of  the  country-man's  fruit  cart 
or  wagon,  while  he  has  been  honestly  try- 
ing to  sell  his  fruit  in  the  village  or  t 
where  their  parents  live,  who  no  doubt 
have  been  so  very  unfortunate  themselves 
as  to  be  raised  up  under  the  same  code  of 
morals,  proving  the  truth  of  that  passage 
of  holy  writ,  that  "the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations." 

And  here  we  would  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  to  the  officers  on  our  Southern  Rail 
Roads,  that  while  produce  is  even  under 
the  lock  and  key  of  transportation,  that 
many  times  the  packages  are  so  abused  by 
rough  handling  that  the  contents  are  ex- 
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posed   to   the  gaze  of  every  rogue  while 
passing  from  one  line  of  transportation  to 
another.     And    often   wo   have   seen   the 
negroes  on  the  transportation  trains  throw 
barrels  of  flour  and  other  articles  that  they 
could  consume,  with  such  violence  as  to 
expose  and  spill  the  contents,  and  then  we 
have  seen  them,  unmolested,  either  con* 
sume  or  gather  up  the  contents  for  their 
own  use,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  those 
having   charge.      And    furthermore,    We 
soarcely  ever  see  any  effort  made  to  repair 
barrels,  boxes,  sacks,  or  any  other  vessels 
that  have  been  so  abused  through  care- 
lessness.    And  here  we  would  say  that  the 
Directors  of  our  Railroads  must  give  this 
subject  some  special  attention,  or  &  large 
portion  of  our  people  will  become  discour- 
aged about  raising  produce  for  market,  be- 
cause there  is  no  plausible  reason  why  all 
articles  of  transportation  should  not  go 
safely.     In  order  therefore,  to  insure  safe- 
ty from  the  poor  contemptible  rogue  (who 
seems  to  know  his  profession  by  instinct) 
and  keep  the  fruit  in  good  condition,  it 
has  been  ascertained   by  Southern   Fruit 
Growers  in   Alabama,  Georgia,  South  aud 
North   Carolina,  who   sell   their   Peaches 
North,  that  the  better  way  is  to  make  open 
boxes  of  plank  and  slats  of  a  size  to  hold 
either  one  or  two  bushels.     The  ends  and 
bottoms  of  the  crates  should  be  made  of 
plank  and  the  sides  and  top  of  slats  so 
nailed  on  to  the  end  pieces  that  the  fruit 
cannot  be  got  through  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  sufficient  ventillation 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  decaying. 

We  see  that  we  have  one  more  query  by 
Belleflower.  Can  Pears  bo  raised  profit- 
ably in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  wheth- 
er upon  quince  or  standard  stocks  ?  We 
would  say  to  our  correspondent,  that  no 
fruit  pan  be  more  profitably  grown  in  eas- 


tern North  Carolina  than  the  Pear.  But 
we  must  use  such  varieties  as  have  proved 
their  adaptatiou  to  the  quinoe  stock,  and 
these  on  pear  stocks  that  only  succeed  on 
their  own  roots.  And  we  must  also  select 
those  varieties  that  we  know  do  succeed  in 
our  climate.  In  some  future  number  of 
the  Planter  we  will  give  a  list  of  kinds 
adapted  to  Southern  culture; 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
The  Hall  Apple. 

This  excellent  apple,  so  generally  known 
in  this  section  of  the  Stats,  may  not  be  so 
well  known  elsewhere  ;  and  I  doubt  wheth. 
er  it  is  sufficiently  appreciated  here.  The 
Hall  Apple  originated  in  Franklin  county, 
this  State,  (if  I  am  correctly  informed)  on 
the  plantation  of  John  or  Durham  Hall,  my 
informant  did  not  recollect  which,  and  Scions 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Jas.  Ridley  from  the 
original  tree,  and  brought  to  this  county  for 
Nathaniel  Williams,  who  was  a  Nurseryman, 
and  by  him  first  propagated,  I  suppose  some 
sixty  years  or  more  since.  It  is  a  small  red 
apple,  hardly  medium  in  size,  inclined  to  be 
flat 

There  may  b«  better  apples  in  the  State, 
so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and 
herewith  boldly  challenge  the  State,  aye  the 
Union,  yes  the  world,  even  to  produce  its 
equal.  Now  having  said  this  much,  gentle 
reader,  mark  whether  I  make  it  good  or 
not. 

First,  let  me  answer  the  objection  which 
I  have  heard  Urged  against  the  Hall  apple — 
a  formidable  one  only,  I  hope,  among  that 
class  who  expect  to  have  good  fruit  without 
oaro  or  labour.  The  objection  is,  it  is  a  short 
lived  tree.  So  it  is,  if  planted  in  a  poor  soil, 
and  never  manured  nor  cultivated  j  and  so 
it  ought  to  bo  ;  and  so  would  any  other  tree 
be  of  similar  productiveness.  The  fact  is,  it 
is  too  prolific  for  the  negligent,  careless  cul- 
tivator, and  that  class  had  better  make  up 
their  minds  to  do  without  Hall  apples,  un* 
less  they  intend  to  beg  or  steal  them — the 
two  schemes  rather  too  much  in  vogue  among 
the  good  citizens  of  this  free  and  enlightened 
Republic,  who  have  been  taking  fruit  ever 
since  their  cousin-germans  the  free  and  en- 
lightened black  bird  and  crow  have  been 
pulling  up  corn. 

There  are  Hall  apple   trees  at   the   place 
where  I  was  born  and  raised,   at  least  fifty 
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years  old,  still  vigorous ;  but  they  were  plan- ,  buds  immediately  below  it,  should  be   mora 

t.Afl  in   an     t>v<»pllt>nf   anil   anrl   /xii-ail   <v»»         IT»».  . 


ted  in  an  excellent  soil  and  cared  for.  Urn 
less  planted  in  good  soil  and  manured  and 
cultivated,  any  apple  tree  equally  prolific 
will  soon  exhaust  itself  by  bearing,  Now 
take  notice  all  ye  who  think  to  gainsay  what 
I  am  now  going  to  state :  That  the  Hall  ap- 
ple tree  bears  every  year,  if  not  cut  by  the 
frost.  It  commences  bearing  generally  at 
three  years  from  the  graft ;  frequently  at 
two  ;  it  bears  immense  crops  ;  the  apples  are 
as  free  from  blemish  as  any  I  ever  saw  ;  it  is 
a  good  desert  fruit ;  it  will  keep  until  April ; 
it  is  good  eating  from  November  until  that 
time,  good  all  through  the  season.  Now  af- 
ter all  this,  if  any  man  opens  his  mouth  to 
say  he  can  produoe  its  equal,  I  am  ready  to 
stop  that  mouth  with  a  mug  of  the  best  cider, 

made  from  the  Hall  Apple,  he  ever  tasted 

Now  sum  up  all  its  good  qualities,  and  then 
produce  its  equal  if  you  can  ;  and  if  you  can, 
then  please  to  send  me  some  grafts  from  your 
tree.  RUSTICUS. 


Fruit  Garden. 

The  season  is  fast  approaching  when  it 
will  become  necessary  to  pay  strict  attem 
tion  to  summer  pruning.  Since  we  under- 
took the  management  of  this  paper  we  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
of  all  operations,  this  is  the  least  understood, 
aad  yet  one  of  the  most  important.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  pinching 
off  is  to  weaken  a  shoot.  The  lower  shoots 
are  always  the  weakest  by  nature,  and  should 
never  be  shortened  in  summer.  Dr.  Lindley 
explains  this  so  clearly  in  his  Theory  of  Hor- 
ticulture, that  we  can  do  no  better  than  ext 
tract  his  own  words  : 

"There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite number  of  branches,  at  proper  dis. 
tances,  by  observing  the  following  directions  : 
Plant  a  maiden  tree  in  autumn  ;  allow  it  to 
establish  itself  for  one  year,  and  then  head 
it  back  to  a  good  eye,  a  few  buds  from  its 
base.  Let  one  shoot  grow  as  strong  and  up- 
right as  possible  during  the  summer,  and 
head  it  back  to  within  thirteen  inches  of  the 
ground  in  autumn,  cutting  very  close  to  a 
bud,  in  order  that  the  shoot  springing  from 
it  may  form  little  or  no  bending  ;  train  it 
upright,  whilst  three  or  four  shoots,  from 


or  less  inclined  to  horizontal  direction,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength  ;  the  strongest 
should  br  most  depressed.  These  three  or 
four  constitute  the  commencement  of  the 
first  or  lower  tier.  For  the  next  tier,  head 
back  the  upright  leader  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  its  base,  if  the  soil  is  rich  ;  if  not 
to  fifteen  inches ;  and  from  the  shoots  produ- 
ced in  the  following  season  from  buds,  just 
under  the  cut,  train  a  ohoot  for  a  leader,  and 
three  or  four  somewhat  horizontally,  as  be- 
fore, for  a  second.  Precisely  in  this  manner 
tier  after  tier  must  be  started,  till  the  tree 
attains  its  assigned  height.  All  this  can  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  natural  dis- 
position oi  the  tree  to  form  an  upright  stem, 
and  with  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  develop 
the  uppermost  buds  of  a  shortened  shoot.— 
But  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

"  The  shoots  started  for  horizontal  branch- 
es will  rarely  take  that  direction ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  generally  diverge  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  This  may,  and  should  be  over- 
come by  tying  down.  The  disparity  of  vigor 
in  the  upper,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
branches,  is  a  more  serious  affair.  If  al. 
lowed,  the  former  will  soon  overgrow  the 
latter,  and  the  pyramid  will  ultimately  be- 
come inverted.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
in  order  to  have  well. conditioned  pyramid 
pear  trees,  means  must  be  adopted  to  main- 
tain vigor  in  the  lower  tiers  of  branches,  and 
repress  over-luxuriance  in  the  upper. 

"  With  the  view  of  invigorating  the  lower, 
permit  the  shoots  to  grow  without  restraint 
till  September,  and  then  bend  them  towards 
a  horizontal  position.  They  will  thus  be 
much  stronger  than  if  they  had  beea  made 
to  follow  a  horizontal  direction  from  the 
beginning.  Shorten  them  a  little  at  the  win- 
ter pruning,  in  ord»r  to  obtain  a  stronger 
leading  shoot  than  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced. Cut  to  a  side  bud ;  one  on  the  upper 
side  would  produce  a  stronger  shoot,  but  the 
latter  could  not  be  brought  down  without  oc- 
casioning an  unsightly  bend.  Besides  a 
leader,  some  other  shoots  will  probably  be 
produced ;  lot  them  grow,  for  their  foliage 
will  assist  forming  channels  or  layers  of 
wood  containing  channels,  for  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  sap  along  these  branches  in  the  {o\- 
lowing  season.  The  growing  shoot  should 
have  its  point  elevated  till  September,  as  be- 
fore. No  reduction  of  foliage  connected  with 
the  lower  branches  should  be  made  by  sum- 
mer pruning.  The  leading  shoots  must  not 
be  overshaded. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  excessive  luxuriance 
in  the  upper  branches,  recourse  must  ho  had 
to  summer  pruning  as  the  most  efficient 
means.  The  shoots  should  be  trained  hori~ 
zontally  from  their  origin,  their  points  de- 
pressed instead  of  elevated.  In  short,  they 
must  be  subjected  to  a  treatment  generally 
the  reverse  of  that  recommended  for  the 
lower  branches." 

Another  very  important  subject  of  atten- 
tion at  this  period  is  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects, and  the  prevention  of  their  ravages  on 
trees  and  fruits. 
Bottles  of  sweet  liquor  suspended  among 

the  branches  of  trees  destroy  innumerable 
aumbers  of  them,  and  are  attended  with  but 
little  labor  or  trouble.  Possibly  some  appli- 
cation of  a  similar  substance  to  the  newly* 
invented  fly  paper,  which  catches  and  de- 
stroys flies  by  the  thousand  very  easily,  might 
be  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  Fires 
occasionally  in  orchards  where  many  apple 
moths  exist,  of  an  evening,  would  undoub- 
tedly destroy  many  very  (easily ;  but  this  pro- 
cess cannot  be  employed  in  those  localities 
where  over-zealous  firemen  are  on  the  look- 
out for  a  chance  with  "  der  machine." 

The  smell  of  coal  tar  is  offensive  to  most 
insects.  Tow  or  rags  saturated  therewith 
and  put  in  various  places  amongst  the 
branches  may  have  some  advantages.  Damp 
hay  or  tobacco  leaves  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
pole,  and,  when  the  fruit  is  damp  or  covered 
with  dew,  the  bunoh  fired  and  the  smoke 
led  through  and  among  the  branches,  has 
been  found  very  usefuL  Sprinkling  the 
fruit  with  oily  water,  or  solution  of  soot,  or 
sulphur  or  aloes,  or  some  other  thing  that 
may  be  known  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  mis» 
arable  vermin,  should  also  be  tried. 

The  borer  may  be  easily  prevented  from 
injuring  the  trunks  of  trees  by  applying 
coal  tar  a  few  inches  above  and  below  the 
colar  of  the  tree.  This  was  tried  under  our 
direction  extensively  at  Sprinkbook  some 
years  ago,  on  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums, 
without  any  injury  to  the  tre«s,  and  quite 
successfully  against  insects.  Mr.  Freas,  of 
the  Germantown  Telegraph,  some  years  ago 
invented  a  plan  of  wrapping  canvas  arouud 
the  collar,  and  finds  this  also  effectual.  A 
combination  of  the  two  ideas  will  do  all  the 
work  desired. —  Gardner's  Monthly. 


The  Grape  Culture. — F.  S.  Procton 
Esq.,  of  E.  City,  is  now  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and 
has  chosen  Roanoke  Island  as  the  site  for 
his  experiments.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grapes  on 
this  island  attracted  the  notice  of  the  En- 
glish who  were  in  the  expedition,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
sailed  for  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
landed  upon  Roanoke  Island.  Hence  the 
Scuppernong  and  some  other  species  of 
grape  were  found  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

But  Mr.  Proctor  has  gone  further,  and 
introduced  other  species,  among  which  he 
has  the  Catawba,  Dianna,  Concord,  Isabel- 
la, Malaga,  and  Herbemont.  He  is  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Catawba  on  this  is- 
land ;  and  now  has  three  thousand  vines 
there  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  his 
intention  to  commence  the  manufacture  of 
pure  wines  and  brandies. 

As  this  is  a  new  experiment  for  this 
section  of  country,  we  trust,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  successful. 

Edenton  Express. 

Ashes  fob  Potatoes. — Rufus  Brown,  of 
Chelsea,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  says  that  in  an  «x» 
periment  tried  by  him,  the  gain  in  a  crop  of 
potatoes  by  the  use  of  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
a  tea  cupful  to  a  hill,  was  about  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  potatoes  for  each  bushel  of  ashes 
used.  The  kind  of  potatoes  was  the  English 
pink-eye,  and  yield  200  bushels  per  acre. — 
The  ground  was  planted  May  7,  with  the 
ashes  in  holes,  and  a  little  dirt  over  them. — 
It  was  plowed  and  hoed  June  18,  the  rows 
being  4  feet  apart  and  hills  3  feet.  The  ashes 
cost  12£  cents  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  sold  at 
35  cents,  returning  full  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  ashes  employed. — Rural  N.  Yorker. 

American  pump. 

fHIS  PUMP,  PATENTED  APRIL  5th 
1859,  is  now  in  successful  operation  in 
various  States,  and  stands  for  WELLS,  CIS- 
TERNS, RAIL  ROADS,  ENGINES,  Ac, 
without  a  rival ;  raising  water  to  all  heights 
and  forcing  it  to  groat  distances,  with  unex- 
ampled ease  and  economy.  It  also  throws 
water  by  horse,  and  works  by  hand,  wind, 
water  or  steam.  Ko  packing,  no  suction. 
Drawing  and  price  sent  free. 

JAMES  M.  EDNEY, 
147  Chambers  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Greenhouse. — Greenhouse  plants  will 
now  need  only  watering  regularly,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  injured  by  the  dry  weath- 
er. Keep  them  in  a  shady  situation .  As 
the  Pelargoniums  go  out  of  bloom  move 
them  out  doors  to  harden.  Do  not  let 
them  make  any  more  growth  at  present. — 
Attend  well  to  the  Fuschias,  for  which 
they  will  return  ample  recompense  in  a 
short  time.  Few  plants  are  so  beautiful 
during  their  season  of  bloom.  Achimenes, 
Gesnerias,  and  Gloxineas,  also  need  close 
attention. 


Flower  Garden. — The  Flower  Gar- 
den, wherever  neatness  and  order  prevails, 
is  at  this  season  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  the  eye  can  rest  on.  The  Queen 
of  Flowers,  in  her  richest  robes,  now  pre- 
sides. Each  year  produces  some  new  and 
beautiful  color  in  which  her  majesty  seems 
to  delight.  We  have  this  year  several 
brilliant  and  beautiful  colors  from  La  Belle 
France,  possessing  fine  forms.  As  to  con- 
stancy of  bloom  we  cannot  yet  speak.  We 
trust  to  be  able  to  say  they  are ;  so  well 
fitted  is  the  Rose  to  be  called  the  Queen  of 
Flowers ;  and  in  a  well  kept  garden  she 
has  a  great  number  of  subjects.  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  bad  habits  ;  a  great  many  are 
not  good  looking ;  some  are  very  aristo- 
cratic and  run  altogether  above  the  rest, 
till  thfi  cold  weather  and  winds  of  adversi- 
ty lay  them  lower  than  the  humble  violet 
or  daisy,  and  yet  with  the  experience  of 
the  past,  with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
they  again  climb  and  tower  above  the  rest, 
to  receive  the  greater  fall.     The  Language 


of  Flowers,  will,  to  our  lady  readers,  be  a 
great  enjoyment,  as  they  may  converse 
rapidly  and  easily  without  speaking.  So- 
many  flowers  are  in  bloom,  any  kind  want- 
ed may  be  plucked  by  merely  reaching  out 
the  hand.  The  Annuals  are  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  A  lovely  Boquet  made, 
is  a  letter    written   at  the  same  time,  very 

mysterious  it  is  true,  to  those  not  versed  in 
the  Language. 

Dahlias.— These  need  attention.  They 
must  not  suffer  for  water,  or  the  blooms  in 
the  fall  will  plainly  speak  of  neglecu 


Annuals. — Look  well  to  successional 
plants.  One  sowing  is  not  enough.  As 
soon  as  the  first  sowing  commences  bloom- 
ing, sow  seed  the  second  time. 


Bedding  up  plants  must  have  attention 
by  way  of  water  if  they  suffer  from  drouth, 
or  the  flowers  will  be  small  and  bad  shaped. 
HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  G. 


Answers  to  our  Correspondents. 


Anna  M. — The  Rose  you  sent  us  ar- 
rived in  good  order.  It  is  Madame  Bosan- 
guet,  and  not  Souvenir  De  La  Malmaison, 
as  per  name.  The  last  named  is  a  much 
finer  rose,  very  large  and  double. 

A.  G. — The  insect  you  speak  of  is  the 
White  Scale.  Warm  water  and  soap  ap- 
plied with  a  tooth  brush  will  remove  them 
from  the  herium.  A  sponge  must  be  used 
for  the  more  tender  plantB. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Culinary  Department. 
The  principal  work  now  will  be  to  stir  ! 
the  earth  deeply  and  thoroughly,  so  that 
dry  weather  will  not  injure  them  so  muoh. 
Look  well  to  the  celery  plants,  if  very  early 
celery  is  needed  plant  out  the  first  oppor- 1 
tuoity.     We  prefer  planting  on  the  sur-  j 
face  to  trenches,  although  either  will  do. 
This  plant  is  often  killed  by  kindness  as 
we  have  often  noticed  it  shaded  at  night, 
which  is  the  quickest  way  possible  to  kill  it 
in  trenches.     On   beds   plant    ten  inches 
each  way,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  earth- 
ing up  between  the  beds. 


Tom  Thumb  Peas. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  Pea 
ever  introduced — being  new,  of  course  it 
is  not  much  known.  We  have  grown  it  in 
our  seed  grounds  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  a  very  dwarfish  grower — not 
more  than  ten  inches  in  height,  yet  it  is 
literally  covered  with  pods  fit  for  the  table. 
It  was  sown  the  second  week  of  March, 
and  the  peas  were  fit  for  table  the  first 
week  in  May.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer 
and  undoubtedly  the  hardiest  and  earliest 
pea  we  have  ever  grown.  We  have  all  the 
other  well  known  early  kinds  growing,  but 
a  crop  may  be  taken  off  of  Tom  Thumb, 
before  the  others  are  in  bearing. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER. 


Lawns. 
a  substitute  for  GRASS. — Spergula  Pif- 

flfera. 
VVe  hail  with  delight  this  now  plant  for 
Lawns.  It  never  needs  mowing  and  L  al- 
ways green.  The  drouth  does  not  affect 
it.  It  will  stand  the  most  severe  drouth 
and  yet  not  lose  the  dark  green  color,  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  also,  during  winter  it 


retains  its  color.  For  the  South  it  will  be 
invaluable,  especially  for  terraces.  We 
have  received  letters  from  professional 
brethren  in  England,  who  say  it  is  the  best 
plant  for  the  purpose  ever  yet  tried,  and 
will  entirelyaupercede  grass  for  Lawns. — 
It  has  yet  only  been  tried  on  small  lawns, 
but  with  perfect  success.  What  we  con- 
sider the  greatest  beauty  about  it  is,  there 
is  no  work  attached  to  it.  We  shall  in- 
troduce this  plant  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
we  think  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
It  is  an  Alpine  plant. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  &  Nurserymen. 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 
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D.  DAKRAUGH, 

I    16,    SOUTH  OALVEKT    STREET, 

Baltimore, 
\  on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
L  a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
f  Skins,  Patent  Leather,  Linings,   Birid- 
3,  Lastings,  Satin  Fransces,  and   Italian 
ths  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
;  Galvons  of  all  shades, 
libbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
ptions  necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
sold  low  for  cash. 
Lpril  1,  1859. 4-4t 

wing  and  Reaping  Machine  Agency, 
633,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
Vhere  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
mselves  between  seven  of  the  best  corn- 
ed Mowers  and  Reapers  new  in  use,  and 
•chase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.  Let- 
3  of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
ve  our  prompt  attention. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 

ipril  1,  1859. 3t 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
$75  to  $250 ;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
een  and  French  Menno  Sheep,  at  *Vj  to 
each  ;  Essex  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe'e 
proved  white  pig,  at  $8  each  ;  Madagascar 
ibbits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
1  bv  "Bush  Messenger  at  5>l^o  to  ^ouu  , 
Its  «ot  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
eager"  at  $50  to  $200  All  Animals 
Id  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
iced  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
4*  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co, 
,  "  P  O  Box  6.  JOHN  b.  GUL. 

Skarc"h,1859.  "6m- 


rM~  L.HILL, 


N.M.NORFLEET 


>TE  OF     CASWELL.  LATE  OF    CASWELL. 

HILL  &  NORFLEET. 
GENERAL 

,mmission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

,EFICE  OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE   WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

IWTLL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
Sufactu?ed  tobacco  and  all  other  packages 
Signed  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Oram 
I  will  he  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
fecdpt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  same 
arged  by  R.  Road  Co's,  2c  per  b*g  for  a  single 

fftchniond,  January  1st  1858.  1»— ly 


'•THE    SPIRIT    OF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GOEJJAN, 

Editor   and  Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  $1  each,  in  advance. 

To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing  maf 
chines  and  mills  of  vaiicus  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  For  descriptive  circular,  address  the 
undersigned. 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c.  T>.  B.  LOGAN, 

2—  5t  17,  Piatt  st.,  New  York. 


THE  HOUSE ! 

BROWN'S  REMEDY  FOR  THE  CURE  OP 
BOTS  IN  HORSES,  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  years  past,  and  has  been  tried  by 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  and  the  Proprie- 
tor has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  instance  in  which 
it  failed  td  give  relief.  When  given  as  directed, 
if  it  fails,  the  money  will  be  refunded.  For  ONE 
DOLLAR,  this  valuable  Recipe,  together  with 
others,  which  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  health 
and  thrift  of  the  Horse,  and  a  great  preventative 
of  Distemper.    Address 

R.  M.  BROWA,  P.  M. 
New  Hill  P.  O.,  Wake  co.,  N.  C. 

Read  the  following  Certificate  : 

We  the  undersigned  have  used  and  known  used 
the  Receipt  advertised  by  Robt.  M.  Brown,  Esq., 
for  the  cure  of  Bots  or  Grubs  in  horses,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  remedy  known,  for  that  disease* 
Indeed,  we  have  never  known  it  fail  giving  relief 
in  the  very  first  instance,  even  when  horses  were 
suffering  the  severest  agony.  And  the  remedy  is 
quick  and  effectual.  For  the  ben-ant  of  every 
body,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  that  noble 
animal— the  Horse— we  recommend  all  to  procure 
this  valuable  Receipt.  We  have  known  Mr.  », 
M.  Brown's  remedy  to  be  used  in  very  many  in- 
stances, and  never  without  effect.  In  some  caseB 
it  has  accomplished  astonishing  cures. 

J    L    BENNETT,        T.  B.  HOLLEMAN, 
P.  R.  JONES,  JOHN  BENNETT, 

EDWIN  HOLLEMAN,  of  Wake  County. 
JOHN  R.  WARD,        A.  P.  STROUD, 
D  M  DURHAM,  of  Orange  County,  N.  C. 
JOHN  C.  BURGESS,    WM.  H.  BURGES. 
Randolph  County.  N.  C  w  w  ^ 

Clayton.  Johnston,  N.  C. 
JVew  Hill,  Wako  co.,  Jan.  1, 1859.  19— ly 
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We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  tlie  prospects  of  the  Planter  are 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 
experienoe,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

We  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  wiU  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.     If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,   as  will  make  it   an  honor  to  the  State.     But  to  do\ 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.     Indeed,  his  list  at: 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worth/  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS.— Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $1G. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  wel 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter, 

jgSgp  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 

jjftgp  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

Jg^g05  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 


June,   1859. 


All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


JULY  NUMUMU,   1859.    .^ 
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Southern  A-gricultural  Journal: 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN   FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S   W    WESSBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W    H    HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


A.  M-  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TOWHOKALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MUST   BE    ADDRESSED 


"SPEED  THE  PLOUGH." 

THE  Plough  which  I  now  ofl'er  to  the  public 
has  all  the  improvements  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  after  four  years  laborious  Study  and 
experiment.  It  has  been  tested  with  the  host  I 
could  find  in  extensive  travels  iu  tho  North  hit] 
West  ;  and  whether  on  fallowing  Lands,  throwing 
up  Cotton  Ridges,  cultivating  crops  or  plowing 
in  small  grain,  its  superiority  has  been  acknowl* 
edged  by  nearly  all  who  have  seen  it  tiicd. 

It  is.  usually  made  of  cast  iron.  The  blades  aro 
let  into  the  standard  by  a  dovetail,  the  lower  se- 
cured by  the  point  and  the  upper  by  an  iron 
wedge  over  it — making  the  blades  stronger  and 
saving  expense  of  two  Bolts.  The  standard, 
bolted  on  the  side  of  the  beam,  has  three  or  more 
bolt  holes  for  adjusting  the  beam,  and  a  projec- 
tion over  the  beam  for  strengthening  it.  The  end 
of  the  handles  and  the  long  Landside  are  both 
secured  by  a  single  bolt  to  the  short  Landsido. 

Inspection  of  the  Plough,  alone,  will  show  that 
itis  cheaper,  lighter,  stronger  and  will  wear  much 
longer  than  any  other ;  and  with  proper  points 
and  blades,  made  adjustable  otherwise,  of  steel, 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  the  size  and  form  are  readi- 
ly changed. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary  mold  board 
with  its  broad  surface  to  scour,  turning  the  land 
over  in  an  unbroken  mass,  and  cutting  blades  to 
pare  off  and  lighten  the  furrow  slice,  lessen  the 
friction  and  pulverize  the  soil,  is  so  apparent  that 
almost  all  who  examine  my  Plough  declare  it  to 
be  a  great  improvement. 

The  castings  of  one  horse  Ploughs  weigh  from 
18  to  25"lbs.,  and  two  or  three  horse  from  40  to 
50  lbs.  4  Bolts  are  sufficient  for  a  Plough. 

County  or  State  Rights  will  be  sold  on  good 
farms. 

Address  the  Patontee  at  Brookville,  Granville, 
N.  C.  WILL:  E.  WYCHE. 

March  5th,  1869.  '  .  28- 4m 

HOUSE  AND  LOT  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  now  offers  his  House  and  Lot 
for  sale.  It  is  situated  in  Franklin  county,  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  Franklinton  Depot,  on  the  Ilal 
eigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road.  The  lot  contains 
fiftysix  acres,  one  half  in  woods.  There  is  a  good 
dwelling  house,  with  six  rooms  and  fire  placos  ; 
two  of  tho  rooms  are  twenty  foot  square.  The 
house  is  wellfinishod,  also  good  outhouses,  an  ex- 
cellent well  of  water  in  the  yard,  and  a  good 
spring  convenient.  There  is  no  better  water  in 
tho  country. 

also; 
A  young  Orchard  of  choice  Fruit  Trees.  Any  per- 
son wishing  to  movo  to  a  healthy  place  and  good 
schools,  could  not  wish  a  more  desirable  place,  as 
it  ia  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  tho  State,  and 
no  better  schools.  The  schools  arc  under  the  care  of 
G.  W.  Neal,  A.  M.,  and  Lady.  Those  wishing  to 
purchase  had  bettor  call  soon,  or  they  may  lose 
a  bargain,  as  I  am  determined  to  sell. 

For  particulars,  address  JOHN  S.  BODDIE, 
Nashville,  N.  C,  or  R.  C.  Maynakp,  Franklinton, 
N.  C. 

Franklin,ton,  N.;C,  July  27,1^58.    .,  4jt>—  J2w 


NO    HUMBUG. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  PILE* 

HAVING  been  afflicted  for  26  years  with  tl 
terrifying  disease,  and  finding  no  relief 
finally  discovered  a.  Vegetable  Ointment,  which 
believe  is  unpirelleled  in  its  efficacy,  and  now  c 
fer  this  remedy  to  the  public,  as  tho  most  effeetu 
and  spoedy  cure,  ever  discovered. 

The  ingredients  of  this  Ointment  are  pure* 
vegetable,  and  one  box,  if  used  according  to  d 
reetions,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Any  person  sending  $  I  00  and  9  cents  in  postal 
stamps,  will  receive  a  box,  sent  to  any  part  of  t'i 
country.  Address  NEAL  BROWN, 

Raleigh,  N. 

Also  for  sale  by  JOHN  MY  ATT,  opposite  th 
Masonic  Lodge. 

Raleigh,   1859.  34., 


1,000  TO  1,200  ACRES  OF  LAND 
FOR  SALE. 

BEING  desirous  to  remove  to  the  iSbutb,  I  0fl 
my  Lands  for  sale,  consisting  of  two  fan 
on  Abbott's  Creek,  in  Davidson  county,  ai 
about  two  miles  apart.  One  of  about  400,  ai 
the  other  500  acres,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  gra 
and  Tobacco,  embracing  150  to  200  acres  of  till 
ble  and  meadow  low  grounds.  The  above  Ian 
are  N.  W.  five  miles  from  High  Point  Station,  t 
the  N.  C.  A.  Road.  Another  tract  near  the  Rs 
Road,  about  half  way  between  Greensborongh  ai 
Jamestown,  GuiUord  county,  of  about  120  acre 
Another  tract  of  about  135  acres  one  mile  west  1 
Normal  College,  Randolph  county. 

I  will  sell  the  above  lands,  together  with  seve 
al  pleasant  and  convenient  building  lots  in  Hi| 
Point,  at  prices  to  correspond  with  the  pressui 
of  the  times,  take  slaves  in  pajment.  and  mat 
terms  easy  for  purchasers.  I  will  take  pleasui 
in  showing  the  lands  to  any  wishing  to  see  the) 
and  in  answering  any  inquiries  made  by  letter  « 
otherwise.  I  reside  on  tho  Abbott's  Creek  land 
My  address  is  i/igh  Point,  N.   O. 

HALEY  BROWN. 

Oct.  30,1858.  10— 9j 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  salf  his  Land,  lyinj 
on  the  waters  of  Trent  arffc  Tuckahoe  AMvers 
in  the  county  of  Jonos,  containing  600  yicres 
about  one  half  of  which  is  cleared  and  tho  re 
maindor  well  timbered.  On  the  premises  is  a  largi 
and  commodieus  DUELLING,  with  cribs,  sta 
bles,  negro  cabins,  and  other-necessary  out  build 
ings,  in  good  order.  The  cleared  land  is  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  has  inexhaustible 
beds  of  Marl  and  Swamp  Muck  conveniently  sit- 
uated. There  is  on  the  place  a  large  orchard  ol 
young  and  choice  Fruit  Trees ;  also  about  15C 
Acres  of  rich  Swamp  Land,  well  drained. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Land  in  this  sec- 
tion, will  do  well  to  call  anl  examine  the  place. 
Terms  made  eitsy.  CYRUS  BROWN. 

Potnfojrt  ?.  <),  N..C.  35— 6mpd 
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Improvement  of  Laud  at  the  South- 


"  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public 
good,  I  would  above  all  others  commend  to 
your  care,  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
husbandry  and  the  improving  of  land  for 
tillage ;  there  is  no  sueh  usury  as  this.  The 
King  cannot  enlarge  the  bounds,  of  these 
Islands,  which  make  up  his  empire,  the  ocean 
being  the  unremovable  wall  which  encloseth 
them  ;  but  he  may  enlarge  and  multiply  the 
revenue  thereof  by  this  honest  and  harmless 
way  of  good  husbandry." 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  387. 

The  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  letter  of  advice  addressed  by 
Lord  Bacon  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  years  since  this  letter 
was  written.  The  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  writer,  is  his 
too  great  fondness  for  money.  Yet  he 
asserts  that  there  is  no  usury  equal  to  thut 
derived  from  "  the  improvement  of  the 
land  for  tillage."  He  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Kingdom  caDoot 
be  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
Territories  on  account  of  "  the  unremova- 
ble walljwhich.  enclose  th  it,"  but  urges  the 


increase  by  the  "honest  and  harmless  way 
of  good  husbandry." 

The  advice  of  Loid  Bacon  is  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  pec  pie  of  the 
Southern  States.  We  have  millions  of 
acres  of  exhausted  lands,  which  are  yet 
cap  ible  of  indefinite  improvement.  Is  it 
true  that  there  is  no  usury  equal  "  to  the 
improvement  of  land  for  tillage?"  The 
authority  for  the  statement  is  the  highest 
that  can  be  given.  If  Lord  Bacon  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  course  of  our  Legislative 
bodies  in  reference  to  Governmental  aid 
to  Agriculture  is  plain,  and  the  best  use  of 
private  capital  is  also  plain. 

England  is  surrounded  with  an  "un- 
removable wall "  of  water.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  coast,  we  are  surrounded 
with  an  "unremovable  wall"  of  public 
opinion;  a  wall  which  uut  only  limits  our 
area,  but  which,  though  unremovable  iu 
one  direction,  is  constantly  liable  to  frac- 
tures through  which  a  desolating  flood 
may  be  l*t  upon  us.  In  other  words,  do- 
mestic slavery  isolates  m  in  certain  par- 
ticular! £r*a    Uu>   qUmk   iahabiuate  of 
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North  America,  as  much  as  the  ocean  ge- 
ographically isolates  the  British  Islands 
from  the  rest  of  the  globe.  We  cannot 
now  hope  materially  to  increase  our  slave 
territory.  If  we  deal  rightly  with  that 
territory  which  we  now  hold  we  have 
enough  to  make  the  slave-holding  part  of 
this  confederacy  a  great  nation.  Georgia 
alone  is  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than  Eng- 
land, which  supports  a  population  of  about 
20  millions.  The  slave-holding  States 
with  a  less  population  to  thv  square  mile 
than  most  European  countries  i.re  capable 
of  supporting  one  hundred  miiiious  of  in- 
habitants. 

If  that  speck  upon  the  waters,  England, 
has  made  herself  the  most  powerful  nation 
upon  earth,  chiefly  by  this  "  honest  and 
harmless  way  of  good  husbandry,"  then 
the  lesson  which  we  should  learn  is  ob- 
vious. As  a  means  of  private  affluence, 
as  a  means  of  national  greatness,  as  an 
instrument  of  local  security,  the  Planta- 
tion States  should  devote  themselves  to 
the  "improvement  of  land  for  tillage." 

At  the  period  in  which  Lord  Bacon 
lived,  English  Agriculture  was  in  a  low 
condition.  Large  portions  of  the  King- 
dom were  waste  and  the  arable  lands  were 
worn  out  and  exhausted.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, what  a  change  !  The  whole  country 
has  been  renewed.  Those  exhausted  lands 
now  bring  heavier  crops  than  the  best  of 
our  virgin  soils.  The  annual  production 
of  England  is  almost  incredible.  In  1760, 
the  grain  of  all  kinds  produced  in  Eng- 
land amounted  to  120,000,000  bushels. 
In  1835  it  amounted  to  340,000,000.  At 
this  time  it  cannot  be  less  than  500,000,- 
000  bushels.  If  we  consider  that  this 
product  is  from  an  area  of  less  extent  than 
the  State  of  Georgia — that  it  does  not 
include  the  meadow,  the  pasture  land,  and 


the  great  breadth  of  soil  occupied  by  the 
turnip  crop,  the  result  is  astonishing.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  raw  produce  con- 
sumed by  each  person  in  England  costs 
£8  or  about  §40.  If  we  put  the  popula- 
tion of  England  at  20,000,000,  it  will  cost 
at  the  above  rate  §800,000,000  to  feed  it. 
Nearly  all  of  the  grain  to  feed  this  im- 
mense population,  is  grown  upon  the  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  Kingdom 
devoted  to  grain  growing.  During  the 
three  consecutive  years  1833,  1834  and 
1835,  the  importation  of  wheat  amounted 
by  the  census  returns  to  only  fifteen  ounces 
to  each  consumer. 

The  average  produce  of  the  arable  lands 
in  England  is  as  follows  :  Wheat  from  30 
to  40  bushels  per  acre — Barley  from  40  to 
50  bushels — Oats  from  50  to  60  bushels. 
Green  crops,  30  tons  of  turnips,  3  tons  of 
clover  and  from  8  to  10  tons  of  potatoes. 
It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  the  products  of  land  once  con- 
sidered as  being  worn  out.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  England  can  LarJIy  be  regard- 
ed as  favorable  for  general  agriculture. — 
It  is  eminently  favorable  to  Grass  culture, 
also  to  the  growth  of  Oats  and  Turnips ; 
but  there  is  too  little  sun  to  mature  Indian 
corn — the  Grape  will  not  grow,  unless 
under  cover  or  in  a  few  favored  positions. 
Lucerne  cannot  be  cultivated  except  in  the 
extreme  South,  and  the  constant  liability 
to  excess  of  rain,  renders  the  wheat  har- 
vest precarious. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  profound  in- 
terest to  us,  whose  land  after  20  years  cul- 
tivation is  exhausted,  by  what  means  the 
once  exhausted  lands  of  England,  under 
an  adverse  climate,  have  been  so  improved 
as  to  produce  these  enormous  crops,  and  to 
be   worth  to  their  owners  an  average  of 
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five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  There  has 
been  no  magio  in  this  transformation. — 
The  steps  are  before  us.  The  means  are 
within  our  reach,  save  in  those  occasional 
agricultural  enterprises,  in  which  the  ex- 
cess of  English  capital  is  free'y  employed. 
It  is  not  our  misfortune,  then,  but  our 
f  tulr,  if  we  do  not  accomplish  equal  results 
with  the  English  farmer. 

The  principal  means  by  which  British 
agriculture  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
high  state  are  the  following: 

1st.  Draining  the  land  of  superfluous 
moisture.  This  drainage  includes,  not 
only  the  apparently  wet  lands,  but  the 
great  body  of  upland,  by  which  means  the 
underground  climate  has  been  so  improved 
as  to  compensate  for  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  climate  above  ground. 

2d.  Irrigation.  Wherever  irrigation  is 
practicable  it  is  practiced,  and  its  results 
in  the  increase  of  bay  crops  are  astonish- 
ing. 

3d.  Embankment  of  land  where  liable 
to  overflow  from  water  courses.  Thous- 
ands of  acrea  of  land  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  water  and  have  become  the  most 
productive  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

4th.  Flooding  or  warping.  This  im- 
provement consists  in  raising  embank- 
ments across  a  stream,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  confined  upon  the  land  while  it  is 
turbid,  held  until  it  is  clear  and  then  al- 
lowed to  pats  away  by  means  of  proper 
gates. 

5th.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  green 
crops,  as  food  for  the  various  kinds  of 
stock.  It  surprises  an  American  to  learn 
the  large  proportion  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  Great  Britain  which  is  devoted  to  these 
green  crops.  We  have  not  the  means  at 
hand  to  refer  to  this  proportion  in  England, 
but  in  Scotland,  in  1857,  the  proportion  in 


100  acres  was  as  follows :  Turnips, 
13,403  j  Potatoes,  2,931 ;  Mangold,  079  j 
Carrots  and  Cabbage  .141;  Grass  in  rota- 
tion, 41,045.  Thus  it  appears  that  about 
60  out  of  100  acres  of  the  arable  land  of 
Scotland  is  in  green  crops,  the  most  of 
which  are  fed  to  stock,  in  fact  all  but 
three  parts  of  potatoes.  Tim  estimate 
does  not  include  the  great  body  of  land 
devoted  to  permanent  pasturage.  The 
Turnip  was  introduced  in  England  as  a 
field  crop,  during  the  reign  of  George  1st. 
Its  introduction  is  an  era  in  British  Agri. 
culture. 

The  annual  value  of  a  crop  of  Turnips 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone,  is  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  million  sterling,  or  seventy 
five  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  the  coun- 
ty of  which  one  of  the  farmer  sovereigns 
of  England  said,  that  it  was  "  fit  only  to 
cut  into  strips  to  make  roads  out  of  for  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom."  The  land  of  this 
county  is  of  the  same  general  character 
with  the  sandy  belt  along  the  southern  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States.  When  we 
consider  the  original  worthlessnes3  of  the 
Norfolk  lands  and  their  present  enormous 
value,  we  must  agree  with  Lord  Bacon 
that  there  is  no  usury  equal  to  "  the  im- 
provement of  land  for  tillage." 

Colquhoun  in  his  statistical  researches 
says,  "If  it  was  now  asked,  who  was  the 
man  in  modern  times  who  had  rendered 
England  the  most  signal  service,  no  one 
should  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was  the  noble 
man  who  introduced  the  turnip  culture 
and  whom  shallow  courtiers  nick-named  in 
derision,  "Turnip  Townsend."  "  In  half 
a  century,  continues  the  same  authority, 
"  the  Turnip  spread  over  the  three  King- 
doms, and  their  yearly  value  at  this  day  is 
not  inferior  in  amount  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt." 

6th.  The  increased  application  of  ma- 
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mares.  The  quantity  of  putrescent  ma- 
nures has  of  course  been  incalculably  in- 
creased, by  the  quantity  of  green  food 
grown  expressly  for  stock.  Arthur  Young, 
the  father  of  improved  English  farming, 
states  that  with  six  horses,  four  cows,  nine 
hogs  and  suitable  litter  he  made  118  loads 
of  manure,  36  bushels  each,  in  one  winter. 

The  introduction  of  crushed  bones  as  a 
manure  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  British  ag- 
riculture. It  is  estimated  that  $800,000 
worth  of  bones  are  imported  into  England 
annually,  besides  the  immense  amount  fur- 
nished at  home,  and  that  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  grain  crop  from  the  use  of 
this  manure  is  sixteen  millions  of  bushels, 
besides  the  great  increase  of  the  turnip 
crop,  to  which  bones  are  a  specific  manure. 
The  portable  nature  of  this  manure,  two 
bushels  of  bones  being  equal  to  a  wagon 
load  of  putrescent  manure,  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  fertilize  land  so  hilly  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  heavy  dressings  of 
barn  yard  manure. 

The  applications  of  lime  to  land  in  Eng- 
land are  constant  and  very  heavy.  Guano 
and  the  other  concentrated  manures  have 
wrought  the  same  magical  influence  there, 
which  they  have  exerted  everywhere. 

7th.  The  improvement  and  variety  of 
agricultural  implements.  Mr.  Colman 
states  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  in  1843, 
there  were  exhibited  of  ploughs  148  dif- 
ferent kinds — harrows  31;  scarifiers  25, 
clod  crushers  7,  rollers  12.  The  varieties 
of  other  agricultural  implements  were 
equally  great. 

8th.  The  application  of  steam  power  to 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  now  rare  to 
find  a  large  English  farm  without  its  steam 
Engine,  varying  in  power  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Steam 
is  used  to  grind  axes,  to  cut  roots  for  stock, 
to  cut  hay  and  straw,  to  grind  and  crush 
grain,  pump  water,  &c.  The  net  work  of 
Railroads  which  covers  the  face  of  Eng- 
\nd  has   been  of  material  service  to  the 

rming  interest  in   the    thousand   ways 

jich  are  at  once  obvious. 

9th.  Agricultural  Societies.  These  as- 
■ations  have  done  much  to  improve 
;th  Agriculture.    All  classes  of  society, 


from  the  sovereign  to  the  peasant  are  in- 
terested in  them.  Among  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  agricultural  premiums 
are  exhibited  with  the  greatest  pride. — 
These  prizes  are  often  valuable.  We  se- 
lect from  Colman's  Tour,  the  following 
specimens  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

Thirty  sovereigns  ($150)  or  a  piece  of 
plate  of  that  value  will  be  given  to  the  ex- 
hibitor at  the  meeting  at  Derby  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  white ,  the  same  for  red 
wheat.  Twenty  sovereigns  ($100)  for  the 
best  spring  wheat.  The  possession  of  such 
plate,  which  might  be  an  heir  loom  in  a 
family,  we  may  well  imagine  would"  be 
eagerly  contested  and  become  a  strong  stim- 
ulant, to  exertion. 

The  brief  enumeration  of  the  prinoipal 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  per- 
fection of  British  Agriculture  must  be 
considered  with  interest  by  every  thought- 
ful American.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  he  who  now  holds  a  few  acres 
of  land  in  England  is  a  man  of  fortune.  It 
is  very  true,  that  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  saleable  value  of  land  in  the 
Southern  States  can  be  brought  to  the  sale- 
able value  of  land  in  England.  Yet  the 
rice  lands  in  South  Carolina  are  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  standard — these  lands  fre- 
quently selling  in  bodies  at  $250  per  acre. 
There  is  however  an  exception.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  annual  income  of  land 
in  the  Southern  States,  should  not  be  equal 
to  the  annual  income  of  land  in  England. 
It  is  true,  that  meat  and  grain  bear  a  better 
price  there  than  here.  But  Hay,  Butter, 
Cheese  and  Wool,  to  the  production  of 
which,  a  very  large  proportion  of  land  ia 
Eug]ani  is  devoted,  sell  for  a  better  price 
here  than  there  Corn,  Rice  and  Cotton 
cannot  be  produced  there  at  all. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  annual  iuoomu 
from  an  acre  of  land  at  the  South  can  b<» 
made  equal  to  that  from  an  acre  of  land  in 
England,  it  becomes  an  object  of  enquiry 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  causes  which 
operated  there  will  be  effective  here.  If 
we  refer  to  them  we  shall  find  that  none  of 
them  are  beyond  our  reach.  Draining,  ir- 
igation,  embanking,  flooding,  deep  plough- 
ing, the  culture  of  green  crops  for  stock, 
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the  inorease  of  putrescent  and  mineral  ma- 
nures—the  improvement   of   agricultural 
implements — the   use   of   steam   and  the 
effective  influence  of  Agricultural  Sceie-  j 
ties,  singly  and  collectively,  are  capable  of  | 
application  to  Southern  Agriculture. 

Where  the  improved  husbandry  has  been 
adopted  at  the  North,  the  results  have  been 
equal  to  tbose  produced  in  England. — 
Judge  Bu«l,  in  the  Parmer's  Companion, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"  Agriculture  has  been  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
lands  have  been  increasing  in  value,  in 
consequence.  The  change  has  been  so 
great  in  some  districts,  that  farms  which 
20  years  ago  sold  at  20  to  25  dollars  an 
acre,  have  recently  been  sold  at  120  to 
125  dollars  an  acre,  and  in  other  cases, 
particularly  on  Kinderhook  plains,  farms 
which  were  bought  thirty  years  ago  at  five 
or  ten  dollars  an  acre  have  lately  com- 
manded from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars. — 
Few  farms  of  tolerable  land  in  Dutchess, 
Orange  or  other  river  counties  contiguous 
to  the  Hudson,  can  now  be  bonght  at  less 
than  100  to  150  dollars  an  acre,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  increased  productiveness, 
caused  by  improved  tillage." 

"Dr.  Black,"  continues  Judge  Buel, 
"has  demonstrated  in  his  prize  essay, 
published  in  the  American  Farmer,  that 
every  acre  of  arable  land  in  New  Jersey, 
which  now  sells  at  from  ten  to  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre,  is  intrinsically  worth  five 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  that  is,  if  put 
under  a  judicious  system  of  husbandry, 
every  acre  may  be  made  to  yield  a  net 
profit  of  thirty  dollars  per  annum,  equal 
to  the  interest  on  five  hundred  dollars  at 
6  per  cent;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, cites  a  case  in  Deleware,  ne&r  Dover, 
where  "  land  was  bought  of  medium  qual- 
ity at  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  which  has 
paid  in  its  product  for  all  outlay  in  im- 
provement and  the  owners  are  now  receiv- 
ing, in  the  farm  crops  which  it  gives,  an 
annual  clear  income  equal  to  the  interest 
of  fivo  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 

The  farm  of  Judge  Buel  is   a  strong 

ease  in  point.     This   farm  of  eighty-five 

"acres  of  Ian d;  was  part  of  the  sandy  bar- 


rens west  of  Albany.  We  are  told  by  his 
biographer  that  Judge  Buel  gave  for  it 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  aud  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  admirable  farmiDg,  it  was  so 
improved  as  to  sell  for  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  From  the  aocount  we  have  of 
this  farm  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  none 
of  our  sandy  lands  on  our  sea  coast  could 
be  inferior  to  it.  Yet  by  good  manage- 
ment it  was  increased  in  value  to  200  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  death  of  Judge  Buel 
occurred  in  1839.  During  the  nearly 
twenty  years  which  have  elapsed,  the  ad- 
vance in  value  and  products  of  land  have 
probably  been  greater  than  during  the  pe- 
riod previous  to  1840. 

"The  improvement  of  land  for  tillage" 
has  advanced  as  far  South  as  considerable 
portions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
everywhere  with  the  same  results,  increase 
in  the  value  of  landed  estate  and  increase 
in  the  product  of  the  soil. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  strictly 
plantation  States.  There  are  multitudes 
of  men,  owning  as  much  as  a  thousand 
acres  of  improvable  land,  who  are  poor. — 
They  might  be,  ought  to  be,  and  will  b« 
men  of  fortune,  if  they  pursue  the  same 
course  which  others  have  adopted  to  in* 
crease  the  value  of  their  land. 

To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  "  unre- 
movable wall"  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
It  is  but  Gasconade  to  speak  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  North,  while  so  much  that 
we  eat,  wear  and  use  is  brought  from  the 
North. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  knight 
"  trusted  to  God  and  his  good  sword."— 
In  our  day,  the  steam  whistle  is  more  for- 
midable than  the  blast  of  trumpets,  the 
plough  share  than  the  sword,  the  measured 
step  of  the  farm  horse,  than  the  charge  of 
cavalry.  Girt  in  with  hostile  opinion,  we 
must  show  ourselves  indifferent  to  it  by 
making  ourselves  independent  of  it.  Bet- 
ter than  threats  or  querulous  complaints, 
or  angry  excitements  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bacon,  by  devoting  ourselves  to  r<the 
honest  and   harmless  way   of  good  huis- 
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The  Science  of  Agriculture. 

We  ask  the  careful  reading  of  the  fol- 
low extract  from  a  work  entitled  "John- 
ston's Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try :" 

The  object  of  the  practical  farmer  is  to 
raise  from  a  given  extent  of  land  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  most  valuable  produce  at 
the  least  cost,  in  the  shortest  period  of  time, 
and  with  the  least  permanent  injury  to  the 
soil.  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Chemical 
Physiology  throw  light  on  every  step  he 
takes,  or  ought  to  take,  in  order  to  effect 
this  main  object. 

But  there  are  certain  definite  objects 
which,  in  their  connection  with  agriculture, 
these  sciences  hope  to  attain.  Thus,  with- 
out distinguishing  the  special  province  of 
each,  they  propose  generally  : 

1°.  To  collect,  investigate,  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  explain  all  known  facts  in  practical 
husbandry.     This  is  their  first  duty,  a  la- 
borious, difficult,  but  important  one.     Ma- 
ny things  which  are   received  as   facts  in 
agriculture,  prove  to  be  more  or  less  un- 
true when  investigated  and  tested    by  ex- 
periment.    Many  ascertained  facts  appear 
inexplicable   to   the    uninstructed — many 
even   opposite    and   contradictory,    which 
known  principles  clear  up  and  reconcile — 
yet  there  are  many  more  which  only   pro- 
longed research  can  enable  us  to   explain. 
2°.  From  observations  and  experiments 
made  in  the  field  or  in   the   laboratory,  to 
deduce  principles  which  may  be   more   or 
less  applicable  in  all  circumstances.     Such 
principles   will    explain   useful   practices, 
and  confirm    their  propriety.     They  will 
also  account  for  contradictory  results,  and 
will  point   out    the   circumstances   under 
which  this  or  that  practice  may  most  pru- 
dently and  economically  be  adopted. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  such 
principles,  the  instructed  farmer  will  go 
into  his  fields  as  the  physician  goes  to  the 
bedside  of  his  patient, — prepared  to  un- 
derstand  symptoms   and   appearances   hd 


has  never  before  seen,  and  to  adapt  his 
practice  to  circumstances  which  have  nev- 
er before  fallen  under  his  observation. 

To  deduce  principles  from  collections  of 
facts  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge.  In  agri- 
culture it  is  at  present  an  unusually  diffi- 
cult task.  Observations  and  experiments 
in  the  field  have  hitherto  been  generally 
made  with  too  little  care,  or  recorded  with 
too  little  accuracy,  to  justify  the  scientific 
man  in  confidently  adopting  them  a9  the 
basis  of  his  reasonings.  A  new  race, 
however,  of  more  careful  observers,  and 
more  accurate  experimenters,  is  now  sping- 
ing  up.  By  their  aid,  the  advance  of 
sound,  agricultural  knowledge  cannot  fail 
to  be  greatly  promoted. 

3°.  To  suggest  improved,  and,  perhaps, 
previously  unthought  of  methods  of  fertil- 
izing the  soil.  A  true  explanation  of 
twenty  kraown  facts  or  results,  or  useful 
practices,  should  suggest  nearly  as  many 
more.  Thus  the  explanation  of  old  errors 
will  not  only  guard  the  practical  man  from 
falling  into  new  ones,  but  will  sugge&t  di- 
rect improvements  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of.  So,  also,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  one  useful  practice  will  point 
out  other  new  practices,  which  may  safely 
and  with  advantage  be  adopted. 

4°.  To  analyze  soils,  manures,  and  veg- 
etable products.  This  is  a  most  laborious 
department  of  the  duties  which  agriculture 
expects  chemistry  to  undertake  in  her  be- 
half. 

a.  Soils.  The  kind  and  amount  of  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  the  analysis  of  soils, 
are  becoming  every  day  more  apparent. — 
We  cannot,  indeed,  from  the  results  of  an 
analysis,  prescribe  in  every  case  the  kind 
of  treatment  by  which  a  soil  may  at  once 
be  rendered  most  productive.  In  many 
cases,  however,  certain  wants  of  the  soil 
are  directly  pointed  out  by  analysis ;  in 
many  others,  modes,  of  treatmeut  are  sug- 
gested, by  which  a  greater  fertility  is  lik«- 
ly  to  be  produced,  and,  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  extends,  we  may  hope  to 
obtain  in  every  case,  some  useful  directions 
for  the  improvement  or  more  profitable 
cultivation  of  the  land. 
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b.  Manures.  Of  the  manures  we  employ, 
too  much  cannot  be  known.  An  accurate 
"knowledge  of  these  will  guard  the  practical 
tnan  against  an  improvident  waste  of  any 
>6f  those  natural  manures  which  are  produ- 
ced upon  his  farm — thus  lessening  the  ne- 
cessity for  foreign  manures,  by  introducing 
a  greater  economy  of  those  he  already  pos- 
sesses. It  will  also  protect  him  against 
the  ignorance  or  knavery  of  the  mauure 
manufacturer.  The  establishment  of  such 
manufactories,  conducted  by  skillful  and 
honorable  men,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  results  to  which  the  progress 
of  scientific  agriculture  is  likely  to  lead. 
And  if  it  cannot  prevent  unscrupulous  adul- 
terators from  engaging  in  this  new  traffic, 
chemistry  can  at  least  detect  and  expose 
their  frauds. 

c.  Vegetable  products.  In  regarJ,  again, 
to  the  products  of  the  soil,  few  things  are 
now  more  necessary  than  a  rigorous  analy- 
sis of  all  their  parts.  If  we  know  what  a 
plant  contains,  we  know  what  elementary 
bodies  it  takes  from  the  soil,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  the  soil  must  contain,  if  the 
plant  is  to  grow  upon  it  in  a  healthy  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  we  shall  know  how  to  ma- 
nure it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  applying  vegeta- 
ble substances  to  the  feeding  of  stock  it  is 
equal  importance  to  know  what  tbey  sever- 
ally contain,  in  order  that  a  skillful  selec- 
tion may  be  made  of  such  kind  of  food  as 
may  best  suit  the  purposes  we  intend  them 
to  serve. 

5°.  To  explain  how  plants  grow  and  are 
nourished,  and  how  animals  are  supported 
and  most  cheaply  fed.  What  food  plants 
require,  and  at  different  periods  of  their 
growth,  whence  they  obtain  it,  how  they 
take  it  in,  and  in  what  forms  of  chemical 
combination  ?  Also,  what  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food  the  animal  requires,  what  pur- 
poses different  kinds  of  food  serves  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  how  a  given  quantity 
of  any  variety  of  food  may  be  turned  to  the 
best  account  ?  What  questions  ought  more 
to  interest  the  practical  farmer  than  these  ? 

Then  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of 
soil,  both  physical  and  chemical,  which  are 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  of  each 
of  c  ur  crops.    There  are  also  certain  ways 


of  cultivating  and  manuring,  and  certain 
kinds  of  manure  which  are  specially  favor- 
able to  each,  and  these  again  vary  with 
every  important  modification  of  climate. 
Thus  chemical  physiology  has  both  much 
to  learn  and  to  teach  in  regard  to  the  rai- 
sing of  crops. 

So,  different  kinds  and  breeds  of  domes- 
tic animals  thrive  best  upon  different  kinds 
of  food,  or  require  different  proportions  of 
each,  or  to  have  it  prepared  in  different 
ways,  or  given  at  different  times.  Among 
animals  of  the  same  species  also,  the  grow- 
ing, the  full-grown,  the  fattening,  and  the 
milking  animal,  respectively  require  a  pe- 
culiar adjustment  of  food  in  kind,  quantity, 
or  form.  All  such  adjustments  the  re- 
searches of  chemistry  and  physiology  alone 
enable  us  accurately  to  make. 

6°.  To  test  the  opinions  of  theoretical 
men.  Erroneous  opinions  lead  to  grave 
errors  in  practice.  Such  incorrect  opinions 
are  not  unfrequently  entertained  and  pro- 
mulgated even  by  eminent  scientific  men. 
They  are  in  this  case  most  dangerous  and 
most  difficult  to  overturn  ;  so  that  against 
these  unfounded  theories  the  farmer  re- 
quires protection,  no  less  than  against  the 
quackery  of  manufactured  manures.  It  is 
only  on  a  basis  of  often  repeated,  skillfully 
conducted,  and  faithfully  recorded  experi- 
ments, made  by  instructed  persons,  that 
true  theories  can  ever  be  successfully  built 
up.  Hence  the  experiments  in  practical 
agriculture. 

Such  are  the  principal  objects  which 
chemistry,  added  by  geology  and  physiolo- 
gy, either  promises  or  hopes  to  attain.  In 
no  district,  however,  will  the  benefits  she 
is  capable  of  conferring  upon  agriculture 
be  fully  realized,  unless  her  aid  be  really 
sought  for,  her  ability  rightly  estimated, 
and  her  interference  earnestly  requested. 
In  other  words,  what  we  already  know,  as 
well  as  what  we  are  every  day  learning, 
must  be  adequately  diffused  among  the 
agricultural  body,  and  in  every  district 
means  must  be  adopted  for  promoting  this 
diffusion.  It  is  in  vain  for  chemistry  and 
the  other  sciences  to  discover  or  suggest, 
unless  her  discoveries  and  suggestions  be 
fully  made  known  to  those  whose  benefit 
tbey  are  most  likely  to  promote. 
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Leghorn  Straw. 

We  havo  received  from  an  American 

lady,  now  in  Italy,  the  seeds  of  a  grass 

much  valued  there,  and  also,  samples  of 

wheat   straw   when  prepared  to  be  made 

into  bonnets,  together  with  some  of  the 

wheat;  the  straw  of  which  is  used  for  the 
above  purpose.  "This  is  a  variety  of 
gammer  wheat  with  long  bearded  ears. — 
It  is  cultivated  on  the  sandy  hills  on  both 
aides  of  the  valley  of  Arno.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  March,  very  thick  and  pulled 
when  the  ear  is  fully  shot,  but  before  the 
grain  is  formed.  It  is  then  18  inches 
high  if  the  crop  is  good ;  it  is  bleached  as 
we  do  flax,  and  afterwards  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles in  the  same  manner  and  carried  home, 
to  have  the  part  between  the  ear  and  the 
first  joint  in  the  stalk  seleeted,  that  being 
the  only  part  used." 

We  shall  sow  this  wheat  with  care.  It 
is  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired,  to  be 
able  to  suggest  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  white  laboring  population,  a  form 
of  in  door  employment  which  furnish  them 
a  lucrative  occupation.  In  our  public 
works  and  in  those  industrial  enterprises 
in  which  men  alone  are  employed,  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  without  occupa- 
tion. Wo  have  witnessed  the  injurious 
results  of  this  want  of  occupation  on  their 
part.  There  are  many  more  families  in 
this  situation  in  the  State  than  persons 
living  in  the  strictly  cotton  region  would 
suppose. 

The  manufacture  of  hats,  bonnets,  &c, 
from  wheat  straw,  would  give  a  very  suit- 
able and  remunerative  occupation  to  the 
elass  of  persons  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
We  pay  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for 
these  articles  brought  from  the  North  and 
Europe.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  own  people  should  not  receive  and 
enjoy  this  large  sum  of  money.  If  this 
subject  should  attract  the  attention  of  any 
benevolent  ladies,  whose  means  and  posi- 
tion enable  them  to  care  for  the  poor  in 
the  country,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  bear 
from  them  and  will  readily  furnish  them 
with  all  the  information  within  our  reach. 
South  Countryman. 


Strawberry  Growing. 

H.  C.  Collins,  of  Clinton  county,  Mich- 
igan, gives  his  experience  in  strawberry 
growing,  thus  : 

In  May,  1846,  I  commence  1  trying  to 
raise  strawberries.  I  then  planted  6  rows 
of  Boston  Pine,  20  feet  long,  rows  18 
inches  apart,  and  plants  6  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  plants  each  of  Burr's  New 
Pine,  Crimson  Cone  and  Longworth's.  I 
put  the  last  three  kinds  4  feet  apart,  so  as 
to  get  new  plants,  and  had  all  I  wanted 
that  year,  from  68  to  194  to  each  plant. — 
The  Boston  Pine  bore  about  a  quart  a  day 
through  the  season,  and  we  thought  very 
much  of  them ;  some  berries  were  three 
inches  in  circumference,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  through  bearing  I  cut  up  every 
other  plant,  for  they  covered  the  ground  ; 
there  were  no  weeds  or  runners,  for  we 
cut  them  off. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  I  planted 
6  rows  each  of  Crimson  Cone,  Longworth's 
and  Burr's,  18  inches  apart  each  way;  I 
then  took  them  up  with  a  trowel,  so  as  not 
to  distub  the  roots,  with  a  piece  of  dirt  six 
inches  square,  and  since  I  have  transplant- 
ed in  the  same  way.  In  1857  we  took 
good  care  of  the  plants,  and  had  from  4 
to  6  quarts  a  day,  sometimes  more,  but 
found  that  all  the  plants  were  too  thick ; 
so,  after  they  were  through  bearing,  I  cut 
out  every  other  plant  through  the  whole, 
and  cut  off  all  the  runners  except  a  few  to 
uso  and  give  away. 

In  May  I  got  three  plants  each  of  Mc- 
Avoy's  Superior  and  Hovey's,  and  in  Au- 
gust planted  of  each  kind  10  rows,  2  feet 
apart  each  way ;  rows  20  feet  long ;  and 
15  rows  each  of  Longworth's  and  Burr's 
New  Pine,  same  distance  apart.  It  took 
some  time  to  cut  runners  and  pull  weeds, 
but  the  berries  were  very  good,  and  from 
3  to  5  inches  in  circumference — the 
largest. 

In  1858  before  the  ground  thawed  in  the 
spring,  I  got  two  wagon  loads  of  oak  saw 
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dust  and  covered  the  ground  around  10 
rows,  each  of  Longworth's  and  Burr's  New 
Pine,  2  inches  thick,  and  within  3  inches 
of  the  middle  of  the  plants.  Through  the 
summer  they  did  better  than  any  others, 
for  no  weeds  grew,  and  the  runners  did 
not  root  through  the  sawdust,  and  were 
out  only  a  month  or  so ;  the  ground  was 
not  mowed,  and  was  in  better  order  for  the 
plants  than  where  it  was  weeded  every  two 
weeks,  and  as  it  kept  moist,  they  bore 
rather  better  too,  and  in  picking  after  a 
rain  they  were  clean.  From  all  the  plants 
we  had  all  we  could  use  and  give  away ; 
besides  all  the  birds  wanted,  and  they  had 
what  they  could  eat,  as  we  never  shoot  one 
nor  frighten  it  away. 

After  picking  50  quarts  a  day,  they 
looked  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and  we  have 
neighbors  here,  too,  so  we  could  use  a  great 
many;  but,  beside  all  we  and  the  birds 
used,  a  great  many  were  spoiled.  The 
berries  were  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
Single  plants  of  Boston  Pine  of  the  first 
planting  had  12  stems  of  berries,  and 
though  they  are  36x18  inches,  they  bore 
more  than  any  others ;  but  those  with  the 
sawdust  did  better  than  any  others  of  the 
same  age.  The  soil  is  gravel,  with  a  great 
deal  of  sand  and  a  little  clay  mixed  in ; 
very  easy  to  work,  and  is  dry  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  a  rain,  though  in  a  drouth  it 
feels  more  moist  than  clay  or  sandy  ground, 
and  the  vines  never  dry  up  on  it.  The 
garden  is  on  level  land,  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill.  It  has  no  manure  of  any  kind 
where  the  strawberries  are,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  do  better  than  the  plants  of 
neighbors  who  have  put  them  on  very  rich 
places. 

In  starting  with  any  kind,  I  want  only 
two  or  three  plants,  as  from  those  I  can 
raise  any  number  of  plants  I  want,  and 
then  they  will  be  in  the  garden  ready  to 
transplant,  and  when  it  is  done  with  the 
dirt  on  the  roots,  and  all  taken  up  with  a 
trowel,  at  least  six  inches  square,  they 
will  do  well  at  any  time,  and  one  need  not 
wait  for  a  rain,  as  they  won't  wilt  in  a  hot 
day.  I  never  let  two  kinds  mix  in  the 
rows ;  and  if  Longworth's  or  some  other 
kind,  with  perfect  flowers,  is  within  thirty 


feet  that  is  near  enough  to  make  Burr'8 
new  pine  and  Hovey's  bear  full  crops. 

We  like  Burr's  new  pine  best  to  eat, 
but  they  must  be  left  on  the  vines  longer 
after  they  are  red  than  any  other  sorts. — 
Next  to  Burr's,  we  put  others  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  for  flavor :  Longworth's,  Bos- 
ton Pine,  McAvoy's,  Crimson  Cone  and 
Hovey's.  The  Crimson  Cone  are  earlier 
than  any  other,  and  those  with  the  saw- 
dust were  the  richest  in  flavor  of  all. 


Wheat. 


This  crop  has  several  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter. There  is  now  no  excuse  for  smut  in 
wheat,  as  infallible  preventives  are  in  com- 
mon use.  The  best  remedy  for  rust  is 
early  sowing.  But  by  .early  sowing  we 
incur  danger  from  the  fly  and  those  erratic 
frosts  which  are  visiting  us  without  regard 
to  rule.  It  is  hoped  by  some  farmers  to 
avoid  both  the  fly  and  rust,  by  pasturing 
early  sown  wheat  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  thus  to  gain  a  double  advantage,  the 
use  of  the  wheat  as  pasturage  and  the  es- 
cape of  those  formidable  enemies.  If  both 
those  ends  could  be  answered  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  advantage.  But  we  should 
take  oare  lest  in  avoiding  Soylla  we  get 
upon  Charybdis.  It  is  the  impression  of 
our  best  Agricultural  authority  that  pas- 
turing wheat  much,  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop.  Having  been  informed 
that  sowing  wheat  with  a  view  to  winter 
pasture  as  well  as  product  of  grain  is  a 
practice  gaining  ground  in  Tennessee,  and 
that  some  of  our  Georgia  farmers  are 
thinking  of  sowing  very  early  next  fall 
for  a  similar  purpose,  we  have  looked  into 
our  best  Agricultural  authorities  and  find 
that  there  is  great  uniformity  of  opinion 
among  them  against  the  praotice.  Loudon 
in  his  invaluable  work,  says,  "When 
wheat  appears  too  forward  and  luxuriant, 
it  is  sometimes  eaten  down  with  sheep  or 
even  with  horses,  but  this  requires  great 
judgment  to  be  effected  without  injury  to 
the  crop."  Dr.  Deane,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  uses  the  following  language : 
"  Some  farmers  are  apt  to  think  there  is 
no  inconvenience  in  suffering  sheep  to 
feed  on  the  young  plants  of  winter  wheat 
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in  Autumn  or  winter  or  even  early  in  the 
Spring.  But  who  can  rationally  suppose 
that  the  blades  with  vhicb.  nature  has  fur- 
nished the  plants  ai«  not  ef  use,  to  draw 
in  nourishment  from  the  air  and  dews  for 
the  increase  of  th  stalk  and  the  ear?  In 
order  to  be  satwlied  of  this,  the  above 
mentioned  writer  (Miller)  cut  off  some 
plants  of  wheat   alternately  in  the  spring 


in  water  and  set  them  in  the  shade  so  at 
to  retard  their  fully  blossoming  until  the 
plants  he  has  destined  to  become  the  fe* 
male  come  into  flower.     Then  let  him  cut 
out  all  the  male  organs  of  the  latter,  be 
fore  they  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  ii 
pregnate  the  stigma ;  and  having  done  tt 
let  him  dust  the  stigma  with  the  blossoi 
ing  ears  of  the  early  or  male  parent. 


and  always  found  the  stalks  of  those  plants  i  impregnated  stalks  must  then  be  keptapaj 


grain 


much  smaller  and  shorter  and  the 
poorer,    than   those   of    the   intermediate 
plants  whoee  blades  were  not  cut." 

We  hav<>  uever  pastured  wheat  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  give  the  result  of  ex- 
perience na  to  the  practice.     We  have  con- 
stantly pastured  Rye  and  believe  that  the 
grain  is  made  much  lighter  by  so  doing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  pasturing  wheat,  when  accidentally  it 
is  so  far  advanced  at  an  unusually  early 
period  as  to  give  strong  probability  that  it 
will   be    hurt   by   frost.     We  secure  the 
value  of  the  pasture.     But  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  be  judicious  to 
sow  wheat  with  an  intention  to  pasture  it. 
Experience  in  different  latitudes  is  how- 
ever the  best  instructor.     There  has  been 
much  wheat  pastured  this  year  from  the 
forward  condition  of  the  crop.     Will  our 
readers  take   notice   of    this   matter  and 
when  their  wheat  is  cut,  advise  us  of  the 
result,  that   is,  as  to  whether   there   has 
been  any  difference  in  yield  between  pas- 
tured and  unpastured  wheat.     A  very  few 
lines  will  convey  the  requisite  information. 
These  will  be  of  little  trouble  to  the  wri- 
ter and  be  of  much  service  to  his  neigh- 
bor. 

As  Southern  Agriculture,  in  its  distinc- 
tive features  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  as  the  seeds  of  our  grains 
have  been  brought  from  other  climates,  it 
may  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  enqui- 
ring farmer  to  ascertain  the  method  of 
producing  new  varieties  of  wheat.  We 
quote  from  Loudon  :  "  Supposing  a  far- 
mer was  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  a  very 
good  variety,  which  he  wished  to  render 
somewhat  earlier,  let  him  procure  in  the 
blossoming  season  from  early  soil,  some 
spikes  of  an  early  sort  just  coming  into 
blossom,  and  let  him  put  the  ends  of  these 


from  other  wheats  that  the  progeny  ma; 
be  true.  When  the  grain  ripens,  let  his 
sow  the  best ;  and  from  the  produce  whe: 
ripe  select  the  earliest  and  finest  spike 
for  seed.  Let  him  sow  these  and  repea 
the  choice  till  he  procures  a  bushel  or  tw 
of  seed.  Though  this  operation  may  b 
reckoned  too  delicate  for  farmers  in  get 
eral,  it  will  be  looked  on  by  the  phili 
sophical  Agriculturist  as  not  jmprobabl 
leading  to  results  as  important  as  tboi 
which  have  attended  the  practice  in  t 
case  of  garden  fruits  and  flowers." 

South  Countryman. 


. 


se 


Thin  out  thb  Plants. — Most  persons  I 
low  their  plants,  both  vegetables  and  flowef 
to  grow  too  near  together.  Beets,  onioi 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  should  be  thinned  I 
very  soon  after  they  appear  above  groui 
Cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons  need 
ilar  treatment.  Three  plants  left  to  grow 
a  hill  are  sufficient. 

S 3  of  flowering  plants,   raised  from 
They  are  two  often  left  to  grow  in   a   del 
jungle  or  bunch,  where  they  crowd  eacho 
er,  become  weak  and  spindling,   and   ne' 
attain  their   native   beauty.     Annuals   m 
sometimes  be  grown  in  masses,  but  even  tl 
they  are  much  finer  if  the   individual  pla 
stand  several  inehes   apart.     Where  it  is 
wished  to  mass  them,  such  flowers  as  Can 
tuft,  Phlox   Drummondii,    Asters,   Balsf 
and  Stocks  should   stand   at  least  one  1 
asunder.    We  now  recall  the  sight  oi  a  i 
gle  plant  of  whito  candytuft  grown  in 
garden  last  Summer,  which  was  shaped  . 
a  beehive  and  covered  with   a   profusior 
flowers  in  every  part,  and  looked  much^ 
ter  than  if  massed.     It  sometimes  requir 
good  deal  of  courage   to  pull  up    vigoi 
growing  young  plants  and  throw  them  av 
but  it  must  be  done,  if  one  would  have  a 
uable  garden  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
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From  the  Country  Gentleman. 
Directions  for  Cultivating  and   Manu- 
facturing the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 


Select  a  Southern  exposure  for  your  sorgho 
crop.  Calcarious  soils,  light  sandy  soils,  a 
warm,  black  loam,  a  brown  or  chocolate  soil 
and  a  brick  loam,  are  especially  suitable  for 
this  crop.  The  best  results  are  obtained  on 
soils  of  the  best  quality,  that  are  best  culti- 
vated. 

Prepare  your  land  as  for  your  potato  or 
corn  crop,  being  particular  to  have  it  well 
harrowed,  and  if  cloddy,  it  should  be  rolled. 
Plant  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit— as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Be  careful  to  secure  genuine  seed,  which 
can  be  had  of  regular  seed  dealers.  Be  par- 
ticular you  do  not  get  broom  corn  or  choco- 
late corn  seed  in  the  place  of  sorgho  seed. — 
In  this  you  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cultivate  this  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Broom, 
Guinea,  or  Dourah  corn,  as  it  mixes  freely 
with  those  plants,  which  would  render  the 
seeds  of  the  product  unfit  for  planting,  and 
also  injure  the  juice  of  the  cane,  which  will 
be  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality.  For 
this  reason,  great  care  should  be  observed  in 
procuring  reliable  seed,  as  well  as  keeping 
them  so. 

Drill   the   seed  in  rows  3  to  4  feet   apart, 
the  hills  from  18  to  20  inches   apart  in   the 
rews,  and  from  4  to  6  seed  in  each  hill.     Thin 
out  to  three  or  four  stalks  in  each  hill.     The 
furrows  or  rows  should  run  North  and  South, 
in  order  that  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun's 
light  and  heat.     This  will  secure  an  earlier 
and  better  maturity  of  the  juice,  and  a  better 
per  centage  of  syrup  and  sugar.     The  suck- 
ers should  be  kept  out  by  frequent   pullings 
close  to  the  stalk.     It  is   best   to   cover  the 
seed  very  lightly  ;  for   if  covered  too  deep, 
and  moist  weather  follows  planting,  the  seed 
will  certainly  rot  in  the  ground.     It  is  well 
to  soak  the  seed  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
planting,  in  tepid   water,   using  about  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre  to  six  gallons  of  water. 

The  cane,  when  very  young,  presents  so 
much  the  appearance  of  grass,  that  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  working  it.  At  this 
time  it  should  be  well  worked  with  a  double 
shovel  plow  and  the  hoe.  In  other  respects, 
the  successful  grower  of  corn  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

Commence  worU"g  up  your  cane  as  soon 
as  ripe,  commencing  with  the  most  forward. 


If  the  cane  does  not  ripen  so   as  to    escape 
early  frost  or  freezing  weather,  it  should  be 
bladed  and  topped,  then  cut  up,  and  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  ground  a  day   or  two,    if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  to  dry  the  husks  on  the 
stalks.     It  should  then  be  gathered  and  haul- 
ed to  the  place  of  grinding  and  boiling,  and 
placed  in  a  house  or  shed,  or   shocked  up  in 
the  open  air,  or  else  placed  in  piles    and  cov- 
ered over  with  the  fodder  or  straw,    to    pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather   sufficiently  to   pre- 
vent freezing  and  thawing.     In  this  situation 
it  may  remain  for  weeks,  without  injury. 

Sug.tr  is  readily  made  from  unripe  corn, 
when  secured  as  above  described.  The 
chemical  change  goes  on  in  the  plant,  the 
corn  ripens,  and  the  unripe  juice,  yoocose  or 
grape  sugar,  (uncrystalized  sugar,)  is  conver- 
ted into  cane  sugar,  or  crystalized  sugar. — 
Now,  upon  boiling  this  cane  juice,  evapora- 
ting the  water  it  contains,  crystilazatian 
takes  place,  and  the  grains  of  the  sugar 
form. 


It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  frost  does 
not  injure  the  cane  juice  or   the  sugar,  but 
aids  the  clarification,  the  juice  working  more 
perfectly  after  a  frost  than  before,  and  ma- 
king better  sugar  and  syrup.     Hard  freezing 
does  not  injure  the  cane  juice  or  the  sugar, 
but  that  warm  Indian  summer  weather,  after 
the  frost  and  hard  freezing,  does  injure  them 
very  materially,  and  reduces  both   quantity 
and  quality  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  after  hard 
freezing,  unless  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  thaw  the  stalk  and  sour  the  juice,  the  sac- 
charine matter  separates  more   readily  from 
the  impurities  in  the  juice,    and  therefore 
yields  a  larger  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  if  work- 
ed before  the  frost   or   freezing.      Yet  we 
would  advise  that  the  ripe   cane   should  be 
worked  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,    and   the 
operation  of  syrup  boiling  to    commence  as 
soon  as  the  cane  is  ripe,  and  to  be  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  crop  is  worked 
up.     The  cane  to  be  stripped  and  hauled  to 
the  mill  a  day  or  two  before   hard  freezing 
weather,  all  to  be  cut  up_  and    protected   as 
described  in  paragraph  7th. 

There  is  a  culminating  point  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sugar  in  the  cane,  which  is  the 
best  time  for  sugar  making.  This  point  or 
season  \p,  when  most,  if  not  all,  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  and  after  several  frosts,  say  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  25°  or  3o°  Fahren- 
heit. 

If  the  cane  is  cut  and  housed  or  shocked 
in  the  field,  when  in  its  most  favorable  con- 
dition, it  will  probably  keep   unchanged  for 
a  long  time. 
When  the  juice  is  obtained,  the  process 
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should  proceed  continuously  and  without  de- 
lay. 

A  superior  article  of  syrup  and  sugar  can 
he  made  with  no  cleansing  material  whatever, 
the  clarification  being  by  heat  and  rapid 
evaporation. 

A  small  quantity  of  lime,  if  any,  should 
be  used  in  cleansing  the  juice.  If  a  common 
range  of  kettles  is  used,  then  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  use  the  white  of  eggs,  blood,  slippery 
elm  bark,  or  some  other  good  clarifier,  to 
separate  the  albumen  or  white  scum,  and  aid 
in  the  perfection  of  the  clarifying  process. 

The  clarification  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible.  By  the  time  the  density  reaches 
15°  Beaume,  the  syrup  has  the  appearance 
of  honey,  if  evaporated  on  one  of  Douglas  & 
Cooper's,  Cook's  or  Harris'  Evaporators,  or 
else  having  the  appearance  of  good  brandy, 
if  manufactured  in  a  common  open  range  or 
in  kettles  over  a  fire. 

The  concentration  or  boiling  down  after 
clarification,  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible, 
without  scorching,  shallow  evaporators  be- 
ing the  best ;  on  these  evaporators  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  scorching  the 
syrup. 

To  make  sugar,  the  evaporation  should  be 
continued  until  the  syrup  has  a  thick  waxy 
consistence.  It  should  then  be  set  aside  in 
wooden  casks  in  a  warm  room  to  granulate. 
After  the  granulation,  it  should  then  be  pla- 
ced in  barrels,  deep  boxes,  or  draining  pots, 
with  holes  in  their  bottoms,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  warm  room  to  drain  off  the  molas- 
ses. With  these  conditions  secured,  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  good  sugar  from  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  than  it  is  from  the  sugar 
maple  tree,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lover- 
ing,  "as  easy  as  to  make  a  good  pot  of  mush, 
and  much  easier  than  to  make  a  kettle  of  ap- 
ple butter." 

Hugh  Thos.  Douglas*. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  April  26,  1859. 

•  ■  »  m  » — 

White  Wash  tor  Fences. — One  ounce  of 
white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc)  and  three 
ounces  of  common  salt,  to  every  three  or 
four  pounds  of  good  fresh  lime,  will  render 
it  durable  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 


A  Farmer  with  'No  time  to  Bead" 


One  of  the  many  friendly  subscribers  wh 

havo  kindly  intereated  themselves  in  ex  let 

ding   the   circulation   of  the  Agrieultvru 

gives  us  what  he  calls  a  text  for  a  brief  arti 

cle,  viz:     "All  our  last  year's  subscribers, 

club  of  twenty,  have  renewed,   except  om 

who  said  'he  could  not  find  time  to  read.'- 

And  this  man,  too,  has  a  family  of  childre 

growing  up  around  him,  whom  he  is  educi 
ting  to  the  business  of  farming." 

Our  improvement  upon  this  text  shall  \ 
brief.  Firstly.  There  are  labor  saving  it 
plements  enough  noticed  each  year  in  at 
respectable  agricultural  paper,  to  save  mu< 
more  than  time  sufficient  to  read  not  only 
paper  of  this  description,  but  several  boo] 
besides.  Secondly.  If  the  boys  are  educ 
ted  to  farming  by  the  process  of  being  ke 
at  it  early  and  late,  with  no  interest  in  the 
business  awakened  by  the  facts  and  though 
on  the  subject,  which  such  a  journal  present 
some  of  these  days,  that  man  will  waut  he 
on  the  farm,  and  his  boys  will  be  "seekil 
tbeir  fortune"  in  some  more  inviting  callin 
Thirdly.  The  men  who  get  their  living] 
their  wits  as  they  call  it,  or  in  plain  wor 
live  by  swindling  the  ignorant,  will  mc 
likely  find  at  least  one  good  customer  in  th 
neighborhood,  and  make  him  pay  for  his  i 
norance  ten  times  as  much  as  he  refused; 
expend  for  information.  Fourthly.  "Wb* 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  and  a  man  oi 
find  time  for  anything  which  he  considers 
sufficient  importance ;  and  also  "when  then 
atwont  there's  a  way,"  and  there  ean  be  b 
little  doubt  that  "can't  find  time"  is  men 
another,  perhaps  easier  way  to  say  "havei 
the  disposition." 

.*. 


Silver  and  Silver  Plated  Articles. — 
The  readiest  mode  of  cleaning  these  articles 
is  to  wipe  them  over  with  a  weak  solution  of 
liquid  ammonia.  This  readily  removes  the 
sulphide,  and  no  rubbing,  or  scarcely  any  is 
required — the  same  agent  will  be  found  ueo- 
ful  in  oleaning  gold  chains  and  jewelry. 


Instinct  of  the  Hen. — A  friend  has  jo 
related  the  following  amusing  incident  wni 
occurred  in  his  fowl-bouse  in  Brooklyn,  she 
ing  more  perceptive  power  in  the  hen  tbt 
she  is  usually  credited  with.  The  famil 
when  boiling  eggs  for  breakfast  found 
cracked  one  in  the  water,  which  on  examil 
tion  proved  to  be  bad.  It  was  taken  to  u 
for  a  nest  egg,  but  a  ben  when  about  goii 
to  lay,  spied  it,  and  at  once  with  feet  ai 
bill  threw  it  out  upon  the  floor,  and  proceed 
to  demolish  it  by  pecking  and  scratching,! 
eating  it  however.  She  then  resumed  h 
place  and  after  very  carefully  looking  oTft 
new  egg,  placed  in  the  nest,  proceeded 
business  and  was  soon  cackling  over  her  IQ 
cess. 
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Try  Experiments. 

We  should  consider  it  an  important  point 
ined  if  we  could  induce  each  of  our  readers, 
any  considerable  number  of  them,  to  care- 
lly  conduct  a  single  experiment  in   culti- 
tion,  during  the  present  season,  taking  for 
subject  any  plant  or  plants   that  may   be 
>»t  convenient.    A  small  plot  of  ground, 
even  a  pot  of  earth  may   suffice  for  this 
irpose.    The  observation  of  the  effects  of  a 
rtilizer,  or  ot  the  growth  of  a  plant  under 
fferent  circumstances,  may  assist  in  deter- 
ining  questions  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
fest to  tillers  of  the  soil.    After  all   that 
*  been  said  and  written  about  the  growth 
plants,  how  little  do  we  really  know  upon 
e  subject.     Scarcely  two  writers  are  en- 
rely  agreed  as  to  even  the   first  principles 
jncernad  in  vegetation.     Though  scientific 
jiowledge  may  be  necessary  to  draw  correct 
>nclusions,  from  facts  observed  in  vegetable 
tawth,  still,   facts  alone  can  give  a  sure 
jundation  for  scientific  knowledge ;  and  the 
ry  humblest  mind  can  observe  and  collect 
ts. 

To  illustrate  what  may  be  done.    Suppose 

u  plant  two  seeds  of  the  same  variety,  as 

larly  alike  as  you  can  select,   in   separate 

txes,  each  containing  the  same  kind  and 

eight  of  soil.     Cultivate  and  treat  them  in 

;actly  the  same  manner.    They  will  no 

mbt  very  much  resemble   each  other,  but 

ey  will  also  present  well  marked  points  of 

fferenee.    One  will  have  longer  stems,  or 

ore  leaves,  or  greater  abundance  of  flowers 

tan  the  other.    Why?  Science  at   present 

m  not  answer  the  question.     She  may  con- 

cture,  but  until  the  careful  experiments  of 

»rhape  hundreds  of  observers  have  been 

pllated,  there  can  be  uo  certainty  in  the 

latter.    So  with  many  questions  of  very 

reat  importance,  additional  facts  alone  can 

ad  to  right  conclusions  and  practice. 

It  is  true  that  each  year's   cultivation  of 

te  soil  is  adding  to  our  store  of  facts,   but 

3w  many  more  might  be   obtained  if  each 

lltivator  would  devote  a  small  portion  of 

is  leisure  to  the  study  of  some  one  plant, 

ith  a  view  to  find  out  by  experiment  all 

tat  could  be  known  about  it ;  or  better  still, 

srhaps,  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 

er  to  some  one  question  concerning  its 

>bits  or  its  needs. 

But  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  impor- 
««  olfuch  experiment  to  the  advancement 


£ 


of  knowledge,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  rational  enjoyment  in  conducting  experi- 
ments, especially  such  as  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  Let  a  person  watch  the  devolopment 
of  a  single  plant  from  day  to  day,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  facts,  and  each  successive 
stage  of  its  progress  will  afford  new  delight. 
The  variety  of  subjects  for  investigation  is 
almost  endless.  Probably  the  greatest  in- 
terest would  be  taken  in  endeavoring  to  as^ 
certain  for  yourself  the  truth  in  regard  to 
some  point  as  to  which  you  have  doubts. — 
For  example,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  time  of  maturity 
of  potatoes  raised  from  eyes  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  tuber.  Can  you  tell 
about  this  ?  With  a  few  potatoes,  a  rod  of 
ground,  and  a  few  memoranda  of  the  time 
of  planting,  blossoming  and  ripening,  you 
can  in  one  or  two  seasons  gain  much  useful 
information.  The  value  of  different  manure* 
may  be  tested,  new  varieties  of  seed  tried, 
new  fruits  originated  by  hybridizing — in 
short,  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  each 
individual  will  suggest  topics  for  experiments 
sufficient  to  employ  his  leisure  pleasantly 
and  profitably.    Try  it. 

American  Agriculturist. 


Cut  Feed  for  Stock. — Much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject :  the  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  cutting  up  feed  for  stock  may  be  sta- 
ted in  a  few  words.  If  a  farmer  has  no  fod- 
der to  be  disposed  of,  except  fine,  "merchan- 
table hay,"  there  will  be  little  need  ol  cut- 
ting it.  But  most  persons  have  cornstalks, 
and  hay  and  straw  a  little  damaged,  which 
if  fed  out  unprepared  would  be  much  wasted. 
Now,  let  this  be  run  through  a  straw-cutter, 
then  mixed  with  a  little  meal  and  moistened, 
and  it  will  be  a  vastly  more  palatable  dish, 
little  or  none  will  be  wasted,  and  what  is  ea- 
ten will  be  well  digested. 

Our  good  housewives  hash  up  odds  and 
ends  of  meat,  to  save  them,  and  to  make 
them  more  acceptable  to  their  families  ;  why 
should  not  the  same  principle  of  economy 
rule  in  the  farmer's  barn  ?  Besides,  if  corn- 
stalks are  not  cut  up.  they  find  their  way  in- 
to the  manure-heap  in  a  rough  state,  they  are 
very  slow  to  decay,  and  are  troublesome  in 
the  shoveling  of  the  manure — whereas,  if  they 
are  oat,  these  objections  are  obviated. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist, 
Enlarging  a  Farm  without  Buying  Land. 

If  a  man  does  not  know  how  much  land  he 
actually  owns,  and  gets  no  benefit  out  of  that 
part  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  then 
is  informed  that  he  has  more,  nnd  is  told 
how  to  use  it,  why  is  not  this  equivalent  to 
the  purchase  of  more  acres  ?  Farmers  are 
often  heard  to  exclaim  :  "Oh  that  I  were 
rich  enough  to  buy  a  little  more  land,  then  I 
could  fatten  more  cattle  and  sheep,  and  I 
could  carry  more  grain  to  market  !"  Now, 
to  such  men,  at  least  to  some  of  them,  we 
beg  leave  to  say,  your  farms  are  already  lar- 
ger than  you  suppose.  You  seem  to  think 
that  your  ownership  extends  only  six  inches 
deep  into  the  earth  ;  but  this  is  a  misappre- 
hension. It  is  not  very  strange,  however, 
since  all  the  former  owners  of  the  soil  had 
the  same  idea,  and  the  Indians  from  whom 
your  ancestors  bought  or  stole  the  land,  were 
content  with  only  the  surface,  just  enough  to 
hunt  upon  and  to  grub  a  few  roots  out  of. — 
But  this  is  all  a  mistake,  as  you  will  see  on 
reflection.  Examine  the  title  deeds  to  your 
land  and  see  if  there  is  any  limit  to  your 
rights  in  a  downward  direction.  You  will 
aot  find  any  ;  we  know  you  won't. 

Now,  therefore,  do  not  fear  to  go  at  once 
and  take  possession  of  the  rest  of  your  farm. 
It  is  virgin  soil,  covered  over  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  partly  worn  land  ;  and  it  will  re. 
turn  you  fine  crops  if  you  will  only  lay  it 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  or  mix  it  with  the 
soil  you  have  Jong  cultivated.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  wise  for  you  to  try  to  use  it  all 
the  first  year :  use  a  little  moderation  in  en- 
tering upon  your  new  property,  for  your  own 
sake  and  for  the  farm's  sake.  Here  is  what 
some  writer  has  said  on  the  subject — not 
strictly  correct  perhaps,  but  highly  sugges- 
tive: "At  the  present  time,  the  average 
crop  of  wheat  in  Great  Britan,  on  a  soil  cul- 
tivated for  centuries,  is  about  double  that 
produced  on  the  comparatively  new  soil  of 
Ohio.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  the 
leading  British  farmers  are  educated  men, 
and  apply  their  work  wisely.  They  pay  back 
to  the  earth  what  they  borrow  from  her ,  they 
endeavor  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
enrich  their  ground,  and  in  return  it  enrich- 
es them.  If  American  farmers,  instead  of 
laboring  to  double  the  number  of  their  acres, 
would  endeavor  to  double  their  crops,  they 
would  find  it  a  saving  of  time  and  toil,  and 
an  increase  of  profit Many  men  nev- 
er think  of  digging  ten  inches  into  the  soil, 
unless  they  have  dreamed  about  a  crock  of 
gold  hid  in  the  earth  ;  but  if  they  would  set 


about  the  work  of  digging  in  earnest,  every 
man  would  find  his  crock  of  gold  without 
the  ad  of  dreams  or  divination." 

We  once  heard  of  some  remarkable  straw- 
berries raised  in  a   neighboring   town,  and 
called   the   "Washington  Excelsior"   straw-  Sj 
berry.  Kumor  said  that  the  leaves  were  large,  j 
vividly  green  all  Summer,  the  fruitJarge  and  a 
abundant  for  a  long  time,  and  not  diminish-  j 
ed  by  the  severest  drouths.     The  plants  were  . 
sold  at  half  a  dollar  apiece,  and  were  consid-  . 
ered  cheap  as  that  price.     Attracted  by  these'] 
wonderful  stories  of  the  new  fruit,  we   went  n 
to  see  it  and  learn  all  about  it.     The  plants  I 
were  indeed    beautiful,   and  the   fruit   very -j 
fine.     But  our  eyes  were  opened  when   Mr.' 
Smith,  the  owner,  told  us   frankly,  that  the 
plants  were  some  common  sort,  the  name  of  | 
which  he  has  forgotten,  but  that   they   were 
grown  on  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  his  garde: 
whieh  was  made  ground,  for  at  least  six  fee 
deep.     Why  did  not  this  account  for  the  per 
sistent  verdure  of  the  foliage  and   the   siz 
and  abundance  of  the  fruit  'i    Yet,  the  supe 
rior  beauty  of  the   plants  and   berries   had 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  neighborhood 
and  seemed  to  call  lor  a  high-sounding  name  ; 
and  so  Mr.  Smith  dubbed  them   the   Wash-* 
ington  Excelsior.   Plainly,  this  man's  straw 
berry  bed  was  enlarged  without  fencing  in 
more  land. 


<  ■  »  m  > 


Abe  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Papers  Useful  ? — Some  persons  decline  or 
hesitate  to  subscribe  for  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural journals,  becat»6e,  as  they  say,  they 
have  a  book  or  two  on  farming  or  gardening, 
on  their  shelves,  and  suppose  that  nothing 
more  is  needed.  And  yet,  perhaps  these 
books  are  many  years  old,  and  when  newly- 
made,  they  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  meagre  compilations  from  books  and 
papers  older  still.  Useful,  undoubtedly,  such) 
books  are,  but  they  are  no  proper  substitute' 
for  well-conducted  journals  of  the  present 
time.  The  latter  glean  from  whole  libariee 
whatever  is  true  and  useful,  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  day.  There  is  also 
real  progress  made  every  year  in  husbandry 
and  gardening,  and  those    papers  give   full 

reports  of  e,uch  progress.  If  one  wishes  to 
keep  posted  up  to  the  times,  he  must  read 
these  papers,  for  the  books,  like  old  maps, 
geographies  and  almanacs,  soon  become  obi 


solete. 
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Insects  on  Plants. 


One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  a  gar- 
3ner  has  to  contend  with  is  the  ravages  of 

sects  upon  young  plants.     I  have  a  reni- 
ly  which  I  have  applied  for  several  years, 
id  have  never  known  it  to  fail.     Take 
iree  parts  airslacked  lime,  or  unleached 
jhes,  and  one  part  Peruvian  guano,  or 
ay   other  substances  having  a  large  per- 
lentage   of  ammonia;  mix  them  well  to- 
other, and  dust  the  plants  while  the  dew 
j  upon  them,  and  apply  it  after  rain  ;  but 
are  must  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not 
Ised  at  one  time,  or  it  will  have  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  upon  the  plants ;  a  light  dusting 
s  all  that  is  necessary.     I  noticed  the  el- 
ect more   particularly  last  spring,  upon  a 
>atch  of  cantelope  vines,  which  the  yellow 
)ugs  were  eating  up.    I  dusted  about  one- 
ialf  of  the  patch  ;  the  next  morning  there 
pas  not  a  bug  to  be  seen  on  that  portion  of 
t,  while  they  were  literally  devouring  the 
)ther ;  but  a  dusting  cleaned  them  all  out 
in  ten  minutes  so  effectually  that  I  was  not 
bothered  again  the  balance  of  the  season. 
[  have   found  it  to  hold  equally  good  for 
cabbage,  and  other  plants.     I  do  not  know 
the  effect,  unless  it  is  in  the  ammonia  be- 
ing set  free,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  little  too 
strong  for  their  olfactory  nerves. 

Horticulturist. 


Small  Fens  for  Fattening  Figs. 

This  is  a  matter  of  much  more  importance 
than  might  appear  at  first  glance.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  it  by  an  uneasy, 
frisky  sow,  that  we  had  occasion  to  purchase 
in  September.  She  had  enjoyed  the  run  of 
a  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  was  thin 
in  flesh.  We  put  her  into  a  large  pen,  about 
twelve  by  thirty  feet,  and  though  she  had 
fattening  food  in  abundance,  she  kept  so 
eonstantly  upon  the  move,  that  the  food 
seemed  to  help  her  very  little.  She  had  a 
comfortable,  dry  sleeping  apartment,  with 
plenty  of  hay,  but  if  she  slept  well  by  night 
there  was  no  rest  by  day.  After  several 
weeks  of  this  regimen,  we  yarded  off  a  cor- 
ner of  the /pen,  making  it  about  eight  feet 


square.  Iler  errant  propensities  were  cured 
at  once,  she  takes  her  rations  with  decided 
gusto,  and  sleeps  well  between  meals. — 
There  was  a  rapid  increase  of  flesh  and  fat 
soon  after  the  elose  yarding. 

From  observations  extended  over  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  made  in  villages  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  we  have  noticed  that  the 
fattest  and  beat  pork  is  made  in  the  former, 
where  one  or  two  pigs  are  usually  kept  in  a 
small  pen.  The  villager  has  but  a  small 
room,  and  crowds  his  pig  into  narrow  quar- 
ters for  the  whole  year.  It  is  fed  on  slops 
for  eight  months,  and  for  the  last  four  is 
crammed  with  scalded  Indian  meal.  He 
gets  pork  of  decidedly  better  quality  than 
he  can  purchase,  and  gets  it  cheaper.  The 
whole  energy  of  the  animal  is  forced,  by  his 
training,  into  the  production  of  flesh  and 
fat. 

The  pigs  of  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
run  in  a  pasture,  or  on  the  common,  for  six 
or  eight  months,  and  are  shut  up,  a  dozen  or 
more,  in  a  large  pen  to  fatten,  because  he 
has  plenty  of  room.     The  energy  of  the  an- 
imal has  gone  very  much  to  the  development 
of  snout  and  feet,  and  the  propensity  to  run 
and  to  root  is  not  circumscribed  very  much 
in  his  roomy  pen.    By  Christmas  he  is  not 
more  than  two-thirds  fattened,  and  he  has 
consumed  quite  as  much  as  the  village  pig, 
which  is  ready  for  the  knife.    We  have  two 
yearling   pigs,  good  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  pork  by  Christmas,  that  have 
never  been  out  of  a  pen,  eight  feet  by  twelve, 
since  they  were  eight  weeks   old.     Small 
pens,  kept  dry,  and  regular  feeding,  is  th« 
secret  of  their  thrift.- — Am.  Agriculturist. 


From  the  Biblical  Recorder. 

Mad  Stone. — There  is  a  Mad  Stone  at 
Mr.  Joseph  Pointer's  in  Person  county, 
N.  C,  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Milton,  and  12 
or  13  miles  south  by  west  Roxborough. — 
Dr.  Pointer,  formerly  of  Caswell,  carried 
one  piece  to  the  We9t,  but  left  the  other 
in  Person  county.  It  will  cure  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog  or  a  spider.  PersoDs  afflicted 
should  go  to  him,  as  I  do  not  know  that 
he  would  send  the  rock  from  home. 

E.  DODSON. 
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The  Bules  to  be  Observed  in  Making 
Butter. 


la  making  good  butter  there  are  several 
nice  operations  to  be  gone  through  with, 
which  require  an  eye  to  cleanliness,  fore- 
thought and  experience. 

1.  On  milking  clean,  fast  yet  gently,  regi 
ularly  twice  a  day,  depends  the  success  of 
the  dairyman.    Bad  milkers  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  herd ;  better  pay  double  the 
price  for  good  ones. 

2.  Straining  is  quite  simple,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  two  pans  about  half 
full  each  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
cream  than  the  same  milk  if  in  but  one  pan  ; 
the  reason  of  this  is  the  greater  surface. 

3.  Scalding  is  quite  an  important  feature 
in  the  way  of  making  butter,  in  cool  weath- 
er; the  cream  rises  much  quicker,  milk 
keeps  sweet  longer,  the  butter  is  of  a  better 
<color,  and  churns  in  one  half  the  time. 

4.  Skimming  should  always  be  done  be- 
fore the  milk  becomes  loppered ;  otherwise 
much  of  the  cream  turns  into  whey  and  is 
lost. 

5.  Churning,  whether  by  hand  or  other- 
wise, should  occupy  fifty  minutes. 

6.  Washing  in  cold  soft  water  is  one  of 
its  preserving  qualities,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued until  it  shows  no  color  of  the  milk  by 
the  use  of  the  ladle ;  very  hard  water  is 
highly  charged  with  lime,  and  must  in  a 
measure  impart  to  it  alkaline  properties. 

.7.  Salting  is  necessarily  done  with  the 
best  kind  of  ground  salt ;  the  quantity  varies 
according  to  the  state  it  is  taken  from  the 
churn ;  if  soft,  more — if  hard,  lesa ;  always 
taking  taste  for  the  surest  guide. 

8.  First  working,  after  about  24  hours,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  com- 

jactness. 

9.  Second  working  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  packing,  and  when  the  butter  has  dis- 
solved the  salt,  that  the  brine  may  be  worked 
out. 

10.  Packing  is  done  with  the  hands  or 
vith  a  butter  mall ;  and  when  butter  is  put 
into  wooden  vessels,  they  should  be  soaked 
two  or  three  days  in  strong  brine  before  using. 


After  each  packing,  cover  the  butter  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and  put  a  layer  of  salt  upon  it ; 
in  this  way  the  salt  can  easily  be  removed 
at  any  time,  by  simply  taking  hold  of  the 
edges  of  the  cloth. 

Butter  made  this  way  will  keep  any  length 
of  time  required. — J.  C.  Adams,  G.  Farm. 

The  above,  which  we  cut  from  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle,  fork,  Pa.,  contains  much  that  is 
true  and  important.  Whether  the  6th  item 
about  washing,  is  correct  we  doubt.  Indeed 
we  believe  the  less  water  is  used  the  better, 
that  water  injures  rather  than  helps  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  butter. — ^Editor 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 


-«•• 


A  Necessity  for  the  Conntry. 

Our  exchanges  from   the  majority  of  the  I 
agricultural  districts  rejoice  at  the  abundant 
signs  of  a  full  and  generous  harvest.     Wheat  1 
and  corn,  particularly,   are  expected  to   be 
raised  in  large  surplus  over  the  yield  of  1858.   i 
So  may  it  be.     The  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
is  that  of  the  nation,  and  while  the   harvests 
of  the  country  at  large  are  even   of  an  aver-  \ 
age  fullness  and  excellence  we  can  well  at- 
ford  to  feel  contented  and  happy,  undistur-  J 
bed  by  the  wrangle,  clamor  and  din  of  war  j 
which  now  offends  the  sense  of  peace-loving 
people  of  the  world. 

All  (Jurope,  especially  at  this  period,  turn 
to  the  records  and  evidences  of  the  peaceful  \ 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  United  states 
with,  if  not  an  invious,  at  least  a  sorrowful 
feeling  at  the  shadows  falling  on  their  land- 
scape, as  shown  by  comparing  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  politics,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce— not  to  speak  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
— of  the  two  continents.  Let  the  good  work 
of  national  development  go  on  for  the  next 
as  favorable  as  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  beyond  all  persdventure  the  I 
United  States  of  America  will  be  the  most 
independent,  the  richest  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes national  wealth,  the  most  enlightened „ 
free  and  happy  of  all  the  States  of  the  world. 

But,  while  indulging  in  these  pleasant  an- 
ticipations, the  strong-minded  and  strong-ar- 
med husbandmen  of  our  country  must  yield  I 
to  no  consequent  relaxation  of  effort — no  feel-  f 
ing  of  enervation,   induced    by   prosperity,/ 
should  be  allowed  a  moment's  indulgence. — ' 
Though  already  rich,  the  American  farmer'* 
prosperity  is  the  guarantee  for  the  country's 
permanent  progress  ;  and  who  most  success-, 
fully  labors  for  his  own  wealth — so  ho   pro-| 
duoe  as  well  as  consume — is  the  best  citizen 
and  best  discharges  his  whole  duty  toward: 
hi»|countrymeo. 
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We  have  been  frequently  asked, 
lately,  as  to   the  prospects  of  our   N.   C. 
Planter,  and  whether  it  is  receiving   suffi- 
tint  support  to  insure  its  continuance. 
We  regret  having  to  say,  in  answer  to 
noh  interrogatories,   that  we  have  very 
little  encouragement  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation, and  unless  our  number  *f  subscri- 
bers is  very  greatly   increased,    we   fear 
we  shall  have  to  discontinue  it,  in  justice 
to  ourselves.    The   present   list  of  sub- 
scribers does  not  pay  expenses,  and  we  are 
led  to  infer  from  our  meagre  list,  that  very 
few  of  our  fanners  desire  a  State  Agricul- 
tural paper  in  North   Caroliaa,     Well,  we 
feel  that  we  have  mad*  an  honest  and  la- 
borious effort  to  build  up  one  for  our  State 
We;  and  if  it  fails,  it  will  be   because  the 
farmers  and  planters  in  the  State  will  not 
support  it.    Are  they  willing  to  suffer  this 
reproach  ? 


S®-  The  Publisher  of  the  N.  C.  Planter 
bas  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through 
some  of  the  northern  and  eastern   counties 
of  our  own  State,  and  also  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.    Every  where  the  *heat  crop  pro- 
mised  tic  most  abundant  yield  ;  and  other 
crops  were  looking  remarkably   fine.     For 
the  last  two  weeks  the  greater   portion  of 
North  Carolina  has   been  visited  with  re- 
freshing rains.     The  oorn,  cotton  and  oat, 
crops  are  giving  promise  of  a  good  yield. 
JLne  wheat,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  harvested,  is  said  to  be  generally  of 
goad  quality,  while  the  crop  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  previous  year. 


To  Agricultural  Societies 


——■ 


The  State  Fair. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  us  recent- 
ly about  our  State  Pair— as  to  whether  one 
is  to  be  held  next  October,  and   whether 
any  steps  are  being  taken   in  making  it  a 
creditable  one  to  our  State.     We  are  una- 
ble to  answer  these  interrogatories   or   to 
?ive  any  information  on  the  subject.     But 
f.  the  Prpsident  or  any  of  the   members  of 
;he  Executive  Committee   will   communi- 
cate with  us,  we  will  gladly  give  the  peo- 
)le  the  information  they  desire. 


To  Agricultural  Societies  who  will  send  us 
subscribers  to  the  N.  0.  Planter  for  1859,  we 
make  the  following  offer:  For  every  ten 
subscribers  sent  us  for  1859,  at  $1  each,  we 
will  send  five  copies  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  for 
1858 ,  free-thus  furnishing  them  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  agricultural  matter  to 
distribute  tree  of  cost  to  their  members.  That 
is,  they  will  receive  fifteen  copies  of  our  State 
Agricultural  paper  for  $10. 

;n^°Vllln0tMTy  ^cultural  Society 
m  the  State  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal 
proposition?  The  terms  proposed  will  not 
pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  1858  Nos.,  but 

rL7^int  JhemJ.8Cattered  among  our  Farmers 
and  Planters,  for  two  reasons ;  1st,  because 
they  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  them  ;  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
our  Planter  to  the  Farmers  more  generally* 
than  it  has  been.  y 

Come  now,  friends,  help  introduce  our 
Mate  paper  among  your  Agricultual  friends. 
±he  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  them,  to 
your  Society  and  to  the  State  generally,  as 
well  as  to  us.  "" 


«  ■ » »  i 


The  Rural  Register. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  No.  of  a 
Semi-monthly  Periodical  bearing  the  above 
title  and  published  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  at 
$1  a  year,  by  Sands  &  Mills.  &  ja  inieed 
a  valuable  work,  as  all  acquainted  with  the 
venerable  senior  "Editor,  Samuel  Sands 
know  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
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Garden  Work  for  July. 

Keep  down  all  seedling  weeds,  no  matter 
if  the  ground  is  not  wanted  for  tillage  any 
more  this  season;  if  purslane,  and  such 
other  pests  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  there 
will  be  double  the  work  in  the  garden  next 
season.  Sow  late  cabbage  and  rutabagas, 
continue  to  plant  corn  for  roasting  ears ; 
plant  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  melons 
for  late  crop.  When  the  sap  of  the  onion 
has  gone  into  the  bulb,  and  the  top  has  fallen 
to  the  ground,  pull  them  in  cloudy  weather 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  spread  them  in 
a  dry,  airy  place,  or  bunch  t>  cm,  and  hang 
them  up.  The  last  of  the  moutl,,  how  early 
spring  turnips.  Mulch  everything  in  the 
garden  that  is  growing  this  month. 

The  cabbage  worm  will  now  make  his 
appearance.  Kindle  fires  just  at  night  in 
the  cabbage  square,  and  the  moth  that  lays 
the  egg,  which  produces  the  worm,  will  flit 
into  it,  and  burn  his  wings.  Prevention  is 
always  easier  than  cure. 

Melons,  &c. — Keep  your  melon  beds  well 
earthed  up,  light  as  an  ash  heap,  free  from 
weeds;  and  water  frequently  in  dry  weather. 
Do  the  same  by  your  Cantelopes,  Cymblias, 
Cucumbers,  &c.  Don't  bruise  the  vines  in 
working  them,  and  pinch  off  the  terminal 
buds  to  throw  them  into  fruit,  and  to  prevent 
the  vines  from  straggling  too  far. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling. — Prepare  a  bed 
and  see  that  your  plants  are  set  out  in  due 
time  to  give  you  a  good  supply  of  gherkins 
for  pickles. 

Melons  for  Mangoes. — As  early  in  the 
month  as  is  possible,  get  ready  a  piece  of 
ground.  Lay  it  off  in  hills  six  feet  apart. — 
Manure  each  hill  with  the  richest  contents  of 
the  barn  yard.  Sow  your  seeds,  and  when 
the  plants  are  well  up  keep  them  growing 
rapidly  by  constant  working  and  free  water, 
jngs  during  the  dry  weather. 

Ruta  Baga  Turnips. — About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  not  later,  if  you  can  possi- 
bly avoid  it,  sow  Ruta  Baga  seeds  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills — the  latter  method  is 
the  best,  and  the  product  more  certain.  The 
other  varieties  of  yellow  turnip,  such  as  Dale's 
Hybrid,  Yellow  Stone,  or  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
may  be  sown  either  in  the  field  or  the  garden 
two  weeks  later  ;  and  the  Purple  Top  and 
White  Norfolk  as  late  as  the  10th  of  August. 


Cabbage  Plants. — Have  every  thing  pre* 
pared  to  set  out  your  cabbage  plants  for  fall 
and  winter  use,  at  the  very  earliest  opportu- 
nity. Flat  Dutch  and  Savoys  are  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  Cabbages  are  gross  feeders, 
and  to  grow  them  to  perfection  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  ground  *\i  nld  be  made  very 
rich,  and  that  they  shou:U  not  lack  a  full 
supply  of  moisture ;  do  not  fail  to  water  them 
after  sunset,  whenever  the  occasion  demands 
it.  Have  also  a  bed  prepared,  and  bow  cab- 
bage seed  for  plants  for  Fall  use. 


•  m  »    . 


Plantation  Work  for  July. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
tpring  and  consequent  backward  condition 
of  the  crops,  both  corn  and  cotton,  much 
of  the  work  of  June  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  continued  into  July.  The  corn  crop 
is  looking  very  well,  though  small,  and 
some  of  it  will  require  further  work,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  done  with  care. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — This  crop,  at  this 
writing,  is  anything  but  promising ;  where 
there  should  be  blooms,  there  is  now  only 
a  fair  showing  of  squares,  the  weed  small, 
and  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
sect. The  only  remedy  now,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sweep.  It  should  be  kept  constant- 
ly passing  through  the  cotton  rows,  so  as 
to  have  the  surface  well  pulverized  and 
all  grass  and  weeds  kept  down.  Deep 
plowing  about  the  plant  now,  or  bedding 
up  the  soil  about  its  roots  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  crop.  No  more  soil  should  he  put 
to  cotton  now,  than  is  pulled  away  from  it 
in  the  removal  of  the  grass  that  may  be 
about  it.  The  hilling  of  cotton  is  not  the 
work  of  July;  and  whenever  cotton  is 
hilled  or  dirted,  after  it  has  fairly  com- 
menced bearing,  the  young  bolls  will  per-i 
ish  and  drop  off  in  two  or  three  days  aftei 
blooming.  The  reason  why  this  is  so,  is 
easily  enough  comprehended  by  those  wh«; 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  thU 
subject  of  vegetable  economy.  The  sponi 
gioles  of  the  surface  roots  of  the  plant^ 
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that  assimilate  food,  exclusively  perhaps, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  never  make 
their  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
under  and  about  the  plant,  until  it  (the 
plant)  gets  into  full  bearing  when  they 
(the  spongioles)  may  be  seen,  by  the  thou- 
sand, at  any  time  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
with  the  naked  eye,  shooting  up,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen,  a  full  half  inch  above  the 
surface.  Now,  if  a  quantity  of  earth  be 
piled  upon  these  in  the  process  of  hilling, 
as  is  often  the  case,  like  young  grass  so 
treated  they  are  smothered  and  die !  Thus, 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  young  boll  being 
cut  off  it  or  they  must  also  perish  or  fall 
off.  The  plant  and  its  fruit  sustain  much 
less  damage  when  these  spongioles  are 
shaved  off  at  the  surface  by  the  hoe,  than 
by  smothering  them  in  this  unseasonable 
hilling  process.  Drive  ahead,  then,  with 
your  sweeps,  and  as  the  limbs  of  the  plant 
spread  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  rows, 
run  less  often  in  the  row,  till  finally  the 
interlocking  of  the  limbs  stop  the  teams 
altogether,  by  which  time  the  work  of 
picking  must  commence. 

The  Turnip  crop  will  claim  your  atten- 
tion during  this  month ;  and  if  you  wish 
the  finest  and  largest  crop  you  ever  saw, 
per  acre,  plow  up  the  land  thoroughly  this 
month,  by  running  first  with  a  gool  turn 
plow,  (with  double  team,  if  you  please, 
and  have  such  a  plow,)  then,  with  a  good 
subsoil  plow,  drawn  by  a  strong  team,  fol- 
low immediately  in  the  turn  plow  furrow, 
and  raise  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  15 
to  18  inches.  This  done,  spread  on  the 
land  ten  dollar's  worth  of  guano  per  acre, 
say  500  pounds,  which  plow  in  with 
scooters  that  will  level  and  pulverize  the 
surface.  If  you  have  not  guano,  use 
1,000  bushels  of  good  stable  manure, 
spread  and  plowed  in  as  above.     Then  lay 


your  rows,  30  inches  wide,  with  a  little 
scooter,  running  very  shallow,  and  take  a 
pint  of  good  seed  and  mix  them  thorough- 
ly in  100  bushels  of  ashes,  or  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  dry  pulverized  soil;  by  this 
means,  you  can  drill  the  seed  evenly  and 
not  too  thick.  This  will  give  you  a  crop, 
sowed  at  the  proper  time,  of  1,500  bush- 
els per  acre  !  If  you  sow  Rutabagas,  it 
should  be  done  by  the  20th  inst.j  if  the 
ordinary  white  turnip,  bj  the  20th  Au- 
gust.    Will  you  try  it  ? 

Potatoes,  for  plantings,  should  not  be 
neglected.  For  this  purpose,  do  not  fail 
to  put  out,  during  this  month,  a  half  acre 
or  more  of  vines.  Prepare  the  ridges, 
and  put  the  vines  in  the  ground  by  cut- 
tings, double  the  length  you  desire  them 
to  stand ;  then  double  the  cuttings  and 
put  them  in  as  draws  are  done,  with  each 
end  out. 

The  hogs  are  now  in  your  oat  pastures ; 
but  if  you  intend  to  make  your  own  bacon, 
you  must  still  give  them  attention.    You 
will  have  your  corn  in  roasting  ear  now  in 
a  few  days,  when  cut  and  feed  to  your 
hogs  liberally  every  night ;  they  will  eat 
corn,  cob  and  stalk.     It   will  free  them 
from  worms  internally,  and  vermin  exter- 
nally, and  fatten  them  more  rapidly  than 
double  the  amount  of  hard  corn.     And 
the  manure  made  in  the  operation,  if  not 
fed  in  the  road,  or  on  the  hill-side  next 
the  branch,  will  more  than  pay  expenses. 
The   Preparation   of  Manure. — There 
will  be  some  spare  time  during  this  month, 
that  may  be  very  profitably  employed  in 
gathering  up   straw   and  leaves  from  the 
forest,    for   your  stock   lots.     The  water 
having   dried   away,  you   may  add  to  this 
profitably,   for    increasing  and    enriching 
your  compost  heap,  by  hauling  from  the 
low  marshy  places  about  the  branches,  and 
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other  water  courses  contiguous  to  your 
plantation,  muck  or  other  sedementary 
matters.  This  should  not  be  neglected, 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  it  available. 
Oompost  manure,  thus  prepared,  richly 
abounds  in  food  for  every  variety  of  our 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  much  cheaper  and 
far  more  satisfactory,  where  the  planter 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  plantation  opera- 
tions, to  remain  here  at  home,  and  in  this 
way  make  rich  and  productive  his  already 
cleared  lands,  than  it  is  to  break  up  and 
remove  to  the  inhospitable  "  far  West." 

CULTIVATION   OF  CORN. 

If  your  corn  is  very  backward,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  case  during  the  present  season, 
it  is  better  to  employ  extra  force  in  the  har- 
vest field  than  that  the  corn  should  suffer 
for  want  of  proper  attention,  at  a  time  when 
such  attention  is  most  needed.  Ordinarily 
corn  ought  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  its 
growth  and  culture  to  be  laid  by  during 
wheat  and  hay  harvest,  but  when,  owing  to 
a  late  or  a  cold  spring  its  growth  has  been 
retarded,  and  the  working  of  it  has  been 
delayed.keep  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe  a 
going,  even  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  harvest  if  it  is  necessary,  for  the  more 
the  soil  is  pulverized  until  it  resembles  in 
fineness  an  ash  heap,  and.  the  cleaner  it  is 
kept  the  better  will  be  the  chances  of  an  ex- 
cellent crop. 

HARVESTING  IIAY. 

The  old  proverb  admonishes  us  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Experience  tells 
us  that  if  the  weather  is  good  we  should 
commence  eutting  while  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  growing  and  green,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  provender  but  that  it  is  more 
exhausting  to  the  soil  to  wait  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen.  Cut  then  your  grass  while 
it  is  yet  in  bloom,  and  before  the  seeds  are 
formed,  and  your  clover  when  about  one 
half  of  the  heads  are  beginning  to  turn 
brown.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  best  to  cut 
your  very  heaviest  grass  first  of  all,  and  if  it 
is  lodged,  or  in  danger  of  lodging,  push  into 


it  at  once,  and  do  not  rest  until  it  is  proper- 
ly saved.  To  secure  clover  well,  requires 
both  care  and  good  judgment.  One  shower 
may  not  seriously  injure  it,  but  two,  in 
quick  succession,  may  render  the  damage  al- 
most irreparable.  After  it  is  cut  let  it  dry 
partially  in  the  swath.  Don't  strew  it  as 
you  would  grass,  but  carefully  turn  it  in  the 
swath  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in  the  mor- 
ning, and  if  the  day  should  prove  fine,  cock 
it  in  the  evening.  Let  it  remain  a  couple  of 
days  in  cock,  and  then  cart  it  off  to  the  stack, 
the  barrack  or  the  barn. 

LATE  POTATOES. 

While  attending  to  your  harvest  duties 
do  not  neglect  your  Fall  Potatoes.  Keep  the 
earth  well  stirred  about  them,  and  if  they 
appear  to  require  assistance,  give  them  a 
top  dressing  of  ashes,  salt  and  platter  mixed 
together.  Remember  here  too,  that  ashes 
and  woods  earth,  and  a  little  lime  combined 
together,  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  potato 
wonderfully. 

TURNIPS. 

A  light  soil,  either  naturally  so  or  made  as 
light  as  possible  by  deep  and  frequent  plow- 
ing, is  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  for 
growing  the  Turnip  rapidly  and  to  perfec- 
tion. If  Ruta  Bagas  are  sown,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  it  would  be  best  to  sow  them  in  drills 
three  feet  apart — the  drills  being  previously 
manured  with  well  rotted  manure ;  ridged 
up  as  if  for  potatoes,  and  flatten  down  the 
ridge  of  the  drill  with  a  light  roller  or  the 
back  of  a  rake.  Now  run  a  light  furrow  on 
top  and  sow  your  seed.  Keep  the  ground 
clean  subsequently  with  the  hoe  and  culti- 
vator, and  if  the  season  is  a  favorable  one, 
you  may  count  upon  securing  a  good  crop. 
Th»  White  Norfolk  and  Purple  Top  turnips 
should  also  be  sown  sometime  in  July — say 
two  weeks  after  the  proper  season  for  putting 
in  the  Ruta  Bugas,  and  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  If  broadcasted,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeding  down  the  same  land 
to  grass,  a  custom,  however,  of  which  we  do 
not  approve,  as  it  prevents  all  further  culti- 
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vation  of  the  turnip,  see  that  the  land  is  in 
the  finest  of  tilth,  and  rich  enough  to  force 
the  root  crop  rapidly. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

This  grain  ought  not  to  be  sewn  later  than 
the  second  week  in  July.  If  the  land  is  poor 
give  it  a  moderate  dressing  of  ashes  and  bone 
dust — say  ten  bushels  of  the  one  and  five  of 
the  other;  or,  better  still,  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  aero  of  mixed  Peruvian  and  Phosphat* 
ic  guano. 

ORCHARDS. 

Look  also  to  your  orchards.  See  that  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  your  apple  trees  are  in 
a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  If  they  are 
Bcabby,  mossy,  or  otherwise  diseased,  scrape 
them  well,  and  then  apply  to  the  bark  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  equal  parts  of  whale  oil  and 
soft  soap — it  will  be  found  a  capital  preven- 
tive against  canker  worms  and  the  ra  <  es 
of  insects  generally.  Cut  all  the  black  knots 
from  your  cherry  trees,  and  gather  all  the 
refuse  into  a  heap,  and  set  fire  to  it.  If  the 
limbs  of  your  peach  trees  have  been  injured 
by  the  plough,  treat  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  varnish  the  wounds.  You  may  bud 
cherries,  apricots,  plums  and  pears  towards 
the  close  of  the  month. 

MATTERS  AND   THINGS  GENERALLY. 

Look  to  your  compost  heaps — wage  war 
against  briars  and  weeds — keep  your  fence 
rows  and  fence  corners  clean,  and  show  your 
thriftiness  and  industry  in  all  the  departments 
of  farming  operations. — Rural  Register, 


Ashes  as  a  Manure. 


■  We  calculated  on  a  much  larger  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  Planter  last  year,  than 
we  received,  and  consequently  printed  many 
more  copies  than  we  had  orders  for.  They 
are  therefore  lying  in  our  office  doing  good 
to  no  one.  And  as  they  contain  a  vast  deal 
of  information  as  useful  now  and  for  the  fu« 
ture  as  in  the  past — and  being  desirous  they 
should  be  circulated — we  offer  the  Planter 
for  1858,  at  50  cents  for  the  whole  year, 
complete.  They  will  form  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  very  useful  reading  matter.        tf. 


Facts  in  agriculture,  though  of  seemiDg 
insignificance,  are  always  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  may  scarcely  seem  necessary 
to  urge  upon  farmers  the  value  of  wood 
ashes  as  a  manure,  or  the  advantages  of 
their  application  to  the  soil :  as  both  leach- 
ed and  unleached  ashes,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  become  better  appreciated 
for  their  fertilizing  properties — yet  it  is 
the  province  of  the  agricultural  press  to 
give  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  to  bring  forth  "thoughts  new 
and  old"  for  the  reasonable  consideration 
of  its  readers. 

Ashes  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
almost  any  class  of  crops,  but  especially  as 
a  dressing  for  grass,  grain  and  Indian  corn, 
though  the  immediate  benefit  of  ashes  is 
most  perceptible  on  leguminous  plants, 
such  as  clover,  peas,  beans,  &c.  Ashes  in 
some  respects  act  like  lime,  consequently 
on  thin,  poor  soils  they  should  not  be  ap- 
plied in  large  quantities  unless  vegetable 
matter  is  added  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
effect  is  too  stimulating  and  exhausting. — 
They  act  like  lime  in  having  a  tendency  to 
give  compactness  to  light  sandy  soils,  and 
render  heavy  clay  soils  light  and  friable. 
They  serve  too,  to  neutralize  whatever  sar 
per-abundance  of  acids  there  may  be  in  any 
soil. 

As  a  top  dressing  to  grass,  ashes  are  ve- 
ry beneficial ;  as  it  roots  out  the  moss  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  white  clover.  Mos- 
sy meadows  and  pastures  may  be  renova- 
ted by  applying  ashes  and  plaster,  (Gyp- 
sum). There  are  always  natural  grass 
seeds  in  every  soil,  lying  ready  for  germin- 
ation and  growth  as  soon  as  the  manurial 
or  feeding  elements  of  the  soil  aie  ready 
for  their  development.  On  this  principle 
it  is,  that  a  dressing  of  lime  or  ashes  and 
plaster,  will  bring  into  action  seeds  of  white 
clover  where  a  white  clover  plant  was  nev- 
er known  to  have  existed  before. 

An  application  to  the  corn  crop,  ashes 
have  been  found  to  be  of  much  value — ap- 
plied as  a  hill  dressing  about  the  time  of 
the  first  hoeing — enabling  it  to  get  a  bet- 
ter start  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
thus  preparing  it  better  to  ypUhstan^  fa 
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drouth  of  mi^-summer.  They  not  only 
oause  the  plants  to  start  vigorously,  but 
enable  them  to  hold  that  vigor  until  the 
roots  attain  size  and  strength  to  seek,  over 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  soil,  the  elements 
needed.  We  have  noticed  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  of  corn  fields,  dressed 
and  undressed,  which  could  only  be  attri- 
buted to  this  fact.  Some  farmers  practice 
mixing  salt  with  ashes  as  a  top  dressing 
for  corn,  but  whether  beneficial  or  not  we 
cannot  say  from  experience  ;  but  the  bet- 
ter way,  we  should  think,  would  be  to  use 
the  salt  in  the  compost  heap,  where  in  small 
quantities  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  ashes  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  bushel  are  cheaper  than 
phosphate  of  lime  at  six  cents  per  pound. 
Several  salts  are  necessary  for  a  full  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  wheat  plant.  In  using 
the  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  farmer 
uses  but  one  of  the  salts  necessary  for  its 
perfection,  but  in  the  use  of  ashes,  he  ap- 
plies to  his  land,  besides  the  several  salts 
of  potash,  more  or  less  of  other  salts,  no 
less  valuable,  according  to  the  kind  of  tim- 
ber from  which  the  ashes  were  produced. 
Different  woods  have  a  very  different  pro- 
proportion  of  mineral  constituents,  hence 
their  value  as  manure  is  variable. 

Leached  ashes  produce  nearly  the  same 
effect  with  unleached,  but  a  larger  quantity 
is  generally  requirred.  There  are  soils  in 
which  much  alkali  already  exists;  in  such 
the  soluble  parts  of  ashes  will  be  of  little 
value ;  and  the  leached  remains  may  be 
altogether  superior,  for  few  soils  contain  so 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  not  to  be  improv- 
ed by  its  addition  as  manure.  They  are  of 
too  valuable  a  character  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  unemployed  as  they  have  been — re- 
maining in  large  heaps  on  the  sites  of  old 
asheries  in  many  places  in  the  country. — 
We  hate  not  the  least  doubt  that  every 
farmer  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  apply 
the  ashes  made  on  his  premises  to  the  soil, 
than  to  sell  them  to  manufacturers  at  fif- 
teen or  even  twenty  cents  per  bushel. — 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and 
more  that  they  must  do  something  to  en- 
rich their  farms.     Let  not  this   source  of 


fertility  be  neglected,  and  let  further  ex- 
periments be  made  in  its  use. 

Rural  American. 


From  the  Country  Gentleman. 
New  Flan  of  Growing  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Editors : — The  past  season  I 
have  discovered  a  new  system  of  raising 
potatoes,  (at  least  new  to  me)  and  it,  in 
every  way,  surpasses  the  one-eye  system. 
I  also  think  it  will  at  once  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  opinion  as  regards  small  and  large 
potatoes  for  planting — also  whole  or  cut 
potatoes.  This  is  no  theoretical  idea.  It 
is  gleaned  from  my  practical  experience, 
as  I  advance  nothing  that  I  do  not  first 
practice  myself.  When  I  first  brought  the 
one-eye  system  to  notice,  very  few  believed 
in  it,  and  as  to  the  after  culture,  it  was 
also  called  "suicidal."  However,  after  a 
trial,  both  the  cutting  and  culture  have 
proved  all  that  I  stated ;  and  why  not  ? — 
I  did  it,  and  why  not  others  ?  It  was  said 
that  there  was  nothing  to  support  the 
stem ;  that  I  then  explained.  This  new 
system  will  fully  prove  that  in  my  assertion 
I  was  correct.  From  the  fact  of  the  one- 
eye  system  and  its  management  being  cav- 
illed at  by  very  targe  and  experienced 
potato  growers,  I  thought  I  would  try 
some   other  system   to  surpass  it,  and  I 

think  I  have  succeeded.  The  result  may 
seem  strange,  but  what  I  state  can  be  at- 
tested to  by  a  large  circle  of  your  readers, 
as  I  called  their  attention  particularly  to 
them  during  the  growth,  and  wished  them 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  as  I  should  refer 
to  them  after,  at  the  same  time  uot  giving 
them  any  information  as  to  how  they  were 
raised,  merely  telling  them  that  they  were 
neither  cut  nor  whole  potatoes  that  were 
planted — catuugs  uor  layers.  Not  know- 
ing what  the  result  might  be,  I  did  not 
wish  the  process  to  be  known. 

When  opening  our  potato  pits  in  April, 
1S58,  thjy  had  sprouted  from  a  quarter  to 
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two  inches  in  length.  Before  selling,  the 
spronts  are  rubbed  off,  by  passing  through 
the  hands,  and  thrown  away.  I  left  mine 
on  the  ground,  and  in  stripping  the  pits  I 
threw  some  mould  over  them,  merely  to 
keep  the  sun  from  drying  them.  In  this 
way  I  left  them  for  about  a  fortnight,  in 
which  time  they  had  made  nice  fibrous 
roots,  and  produced  stems — (the  principal 
root  elongated  to  a  stem,  and  threw  out 
leaves  on  the  surface.)  I  should  call  it  all 
a  root,  but  Dr.  Lindley,  our  highest  au- 
thority in  Botany,  says,  no  matter  how 
much  a  branch  may  resemble  a  root,  when 
over  ground  it  is  a  branch,  even  though  it 
should  produce  neither  leaves  or  stems. 

Some  of  those  sprouts  were  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
some  were  two  inches ;  all  of  them  grew 
the  same  throughout  the  season.  One 
thing  I  particularly  noticed  in  the  growth 
of  these  sprouts  was,  that  their  overground 
stems  were  much  stronger  than  from  whole 
or  cut  potatoes;  particularly  on  their 
coming  to  the  surface,  the  difference  was 
as  visible  as  between  a  plant  that  is  grown 
in  the  back  of  a  green  house,  and  one  that 
is  grown  close  to  the  glass.  This  fully 
satisfied  me  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  cut  potato  was  large  or  small. 
The  number  of  roots  also  attached  to  those 
sprouts  were  from  time  to  time  as  numer- 
ous as  they  are  to  cut  potatoes,  being  in 
fact  a  web  of  roots.  This  also  proves  that 
it  is  not,  as  some  assert,  from  the  tuber 
that  the  stem  derives  its  nourishment — 
but,  as  I  have  at  all  times  stated,  it  was 
from  the  soil  and  roots  that  the  potato 
stems  made  their  growth,  which  was  my 
reason  in  recommending  cut  potatoes  to  be 
always  set  with  the  eyes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drill ;  having  a  greater  n amber  of  roots, 
they,  of  course,  could  grow  quicker. — 
There  was  no  care  taken  in  removing  the 
sprouts  of  the  potatoes ;  they  were  merely 
passed  through  the  hands  and  thrown  one 
side  as  we  proceeded  in  opening  the  pits. 

I  selected  a  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to 
where  we  had  Prince  Albert's,  (the  land 
being  of  the  same  quality,)  so  that  the  ex- 
periment should  be  equal.  There  was  be- 
tween a  quarter  and  a  half  an  acre.  I 
opened   drills  same  as  for  setts,  thirty 


inches  apart,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and 
dropped  these  sprouts,  some  that  had 
leaves  and  some  without,  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  covered  with  the  plow.  This 
proved  that  I  was  right  in  recommending 
covering  the  stems,  which,  when  first 
brought  to  notice,  it  was  asserted  strongly 
by  very  large  potato  growers,  that  they 
would  never  see  light  again  j  but  we  are 
likely  to  err.  All  their  subsequent  treat- 
ment was  precisely  the  same  as  I  practice 
with  the  one-eye  system. 

Now  for  the  result.  In  examining 
them  at  different  periods  during  the  sea- 
son, they  kept  larger  than  the  set  pota- 
toes, and  they  were  not  put  out  for  three 
weeks  after  the  others.  However,  this  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  of  course  after 
those  sprouts  were  removed  from  the  tuber 
and  covered  with  mould,  they  commenced 
making  roots.  As  to  the  number  of  tubers 
to  each  stem,  they  were  nearly  double 
what  the  cut  potatoes  were.  This  increasfe 
of  yield  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the 
greater  number  of  roots,  and  they  lay  from 
the  bottom  of  the  drill  to  the  surface.  I 
will  also  state  that  our  largest  potatoes 
were  of  those  that  were  sprout-planted. — 
Further,  that  when  we  wanted  to  show  or 
send  away  extra  large  potatoes,  we  took 
them  from  the  sprout-planted.  This  is 
a^so  known,  as  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  given,  accompanied  me  to  dig  them  ; 
and  they  have  gone  round  with  me  trying 
all  the  other  potatoes,  and  acknowledged 
that  those  were  the  largest  and  a  great 
many  more  of  them  to  each  stem.  None 
could  conceive  how  they  were  grown  ;  and 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  the  original 
sprout,  which  turns  almost  as  hard  as 
locust,  and  from  which  no  roots  or  stems 
grow  but  the  one,  no  matter  how  long  it 
may  be ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  grafted, 
the  growing  stem  to  this  hard  sprout. 

This  experiment  was  not  confined  to 
one  variety,  as  we  had  a  great  many  sorts. 
We  tried  it  on  all  of  them  with  the  same 
result.  They  flowered  and  had  apples  on 
same  as  sets.  I  cannot  give  the  yield,  as 
they  were  tried  so  mueh  during  the  sea- 
son, and  so  many  taken  off,  that  we  could 
not  ascertain  the  quantity. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  *•—  be  at 
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once  seen  through.  You  oau  raise  better 
potatoes  without  using  your  tubers,  as  of 
course  every  eye  will  produce  a  sprout, 
without  injury  to  them,  and  some  of  them 
you  can  take  two  sets  of  sprouts  off.  If 
you  have  a  large  quantity,  and  save  all 
your  sprouts,  you  will  have  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  plant.  If  you  are  not  ready  to 
plant  them  when  taken  off,  you  can  lay 
them  one  side  and  throw  a  little  earth  over 
them,  just  sufficient  to  cover,  when  they 
will  commence  growing,  which,  of  course, 
is  equal  to  planting.  You  also  save  time 
in  not  having  to  cut  your  potatoes,  which 
when  there  is  a  large  quantity  to  be  plant- 
ed, is  no  inconsiderable  item.  lb  takes  no 
more  time  to  drop  those  in  the  drill  than 
it  does  sets — takes  no  more  covering, 
yields  better,  and  the  most  material  point 
of  any  is,  your  crop  ripens  a  great  deal 
sooner;  and  if  early  ripening  will  save 
you  from  the  potato  disease,  (which  I 
doubt)  you  accomplish  it. 

For  early  use,  a  few  tubers  may  be  kept 
in  a  warm  cellar,  and  as  they  sprout,  place 
them  in  boxes,  and  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  (after  leafing)  keep  covering  with 
mould,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  article  on 
forcing  potatoes.  I  cut  some  potatoes 
some  time  since,  removing  sprouts  and 
placing  as  above ;  they  were  in  leaf  and 
over  ground  before  the  cut  sets  had  bro- 
ken at  the  eye,  and  all  placed  in  one  tem- 
perature. 

The  above  plan,  of  course,  will  not  at 
present  be  practiced.  Some  may  doubt 
its  working,  but  any  person  giving  the 
potato  and  its  habits  a  few  moments 
thought,  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  correct ; 
aDd  all  I  wonder  at  is,  that  it  has  not  been 
practiced  or  brought  to  notice  before  this. 
All  can  try  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  prove 
for  themselves.  In  early  planting,  when 
the  ground  is  wet  and  turns  cakey,  of 
course  it  will  not  do  to  bury  those  sprouts 
when  in  leaf,  as  it  would  bake  and  not  let 
them  through ;  in  that  case,  let  the  leaves 
be  on  the  surface.  All  that  are  skeptical, 
let  them,  for  the  present,  keep  the  tops  to 
the  surface.  After  once  trying  it,  they 
will  adopt  the  whole  of  the  system. 

GERALD  HOW  ATT. 
Nanticoke,  Luzerne  ^.,  Penn. 


Woman  in  the  Garden. 

Much  in  these  days  is  said  about  the 
sphere  of  women.  Of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion we  have  nothing  now  to  say.  The 
culture  of  the  soil,  the  body  and  the  soul 
are  our  themes.    Rich  soils,  healthy  bodies, 

pure,  cultivated  souls,  these  are  what  we 
are  aiming  at.     And  to  this  end  we  re- 
commend that  every  country  woman  have 
a  garden  that  she  keep  and  dress  with  her 
own  hand,  or  at  least  that  she  supervise 
and  manage.     The  culture   of   strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
currants  and  garden  vegetables  are  as  de- 
lightful and  profitable    as    anything    in 
which   woman    can    engage.      She    may 
sprinkle  her  garden  well  with  flowers.    All 
the  better  for  that.     A  snowball  in  this 
corner,  a  rose  in  that,  a  dahlia  bed  there 
and  a  moss  border  here  will  not  be  out  of 
place.    Only  let  the  substantial  and  useful 
constitute  the  chief  part.     A  touch  of  the 
ornate  like  a  ribbon  on  a  good  bonnet  is- 
not  in  the  least  objectionable.    In  all  the 
schools  the  girls  study  Botany.     In  all 
families  the  women  ought  to  practice  bot- 
any.    It  is  healthful,  pleasing  and  useful. 
The  principles  of  horticulture  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  botany  put  into  practice.     Farm- 
ers study  agriculture,  why  should  not  their 
wives  and  daughters  study  horticulture  ? 
If  any  employment  is  feminine,  it  would 
seem  that  this  is.    If  any  is  healthy  this 
must  be.     If  any  is  pleasurable  none  can 
be   more  so   than   this.     A  rich  bed  of 
strawberries,  a   bush   of    blackberries   or 
currants,  a  border  of  flowers  produced  by 
ones's  own  hand,  what  can  well  afford  a 
more  rational  satisfaction  ?     We  say  to  all 
our  country  sisters,  have  a  garden  if  it  is 
only  a  small  one,  and  do  your  best  with  it. 
Plant  it  with  what  pleases  you  best,  with 
a  good  variety,  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with  it.     What  woman  cannot  raise  beets, 
tomatoes,  melons,  onions,  lettuce,  and  fur- 
nish  her  own  table  with  them?    What 
woman  cannot  plant  a  raspberry  bush,  or 
currant,  or  gooseberry  and  tend  it  well  ? 
Come,  good   women,  study  your   health, 
your  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  your 
children's  also. —  Valley  Farmer. 
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The  Principles  of  Stock-Breeding. 


The  principal  reason  why  onr  farmers 
are  under  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  re- 
sorting to  other  countries  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  our  flocks  and  herds,  is  the 
want  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding.  These  principles  are 
generally  much  better  understood  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  farmers.  If  our  far- 
mers will  study  the  subject  with  equal  at- 
tention, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  attain  equal  results.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Wenlock  Farmer's  Club,  in 
Shropshire,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Evans,  on  the  "  Principles  that  should 
guide  the  Farmer  in  Breeding  Stock,"  and 
we  take  from  a  report  of  it  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  the  following  extracts,  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  important  subject : 

It  is  a  common  but  silly  question,  "Which 
breed  of  animals  is  the  best  for  the  far- 
mer ?"  Some  advocate  shore-horns,  others 
advocate  the  long-horns,  others  the  medi- 
um horns,  and  others  will  have  no  horns 
at  all.  A  particular  kind  is  sometimes  ad- 
vocated under  all  circumstances  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  Such  persons  remind 
me  of  the  disputants  about  the  true  color 
of  the  chameleon ;  all  are  right,  and  all 
are  wrong,  depending  upon  the  point  from 
which  the  object  is  examined.  That  breed 
of  animals  is  the  most  profitable  which  is 
better  adapted  to  that  particular  locality. 
One  class  do  better  on  upland,  others  on 
low  land ;  some  do  better  grazing,  some  do 
better  housed.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
demand  of  the  neighboring  markets.  In 
some  parts  cheese  making  pays  best;  in 
other  parts  milk ;  in  other  parts  meat,  &c. 
What  I  wish  to  impress  deeply  on  your 
minds  is  this  :  Every  breed  has  its  own 
peculiar  conformation,  and  that  conforma- 
tion, you  will  find  upon  close  investigation, 
to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  a  particu- 


lar purpose ;  and  when  you  adopt  and  cul- 
tivate a  certain  breed,  you  must  always 
keep  that  purpose  and  that  conformation 
steadily  in  view.  If  you  lose  the  confor- 
mation, you  will  soon  lose  the  purpose. — 
For  instance,  we  may  divide  cattle  into 
two  primary  classes ;  1,  For  fattening  and 
arriving  at  early  maturity ;  2,  For  dairy 
purposes.  For  illustration,  take  two  cows, 
one  from  each  class  and  you  will  find  their 
shape  or  conformation  diametrically  oppo- 
sed. Go  to  any  herd  you  please,  and  you 
will  find  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mals represent  the  shape  or  class  1,  so  are 
they  disposed  to  fatten ;  and  in  the  propor- 
tion they  represent  class  2,  are  they  fit  for 
dairy  purposes.  These  classes  may  again 
each  be  divided  into  different  divisions  :  A 
is  better  adapted  for  high  land ;  B  is  bet. 
ter  adapted  for  low  land  ;  C  is  better  adap- 
ted for  out  door  living ;  I)  is  better  adapted 
for  living  in-doors,  and  so  on.  Each  divis- 
ion has  its  own  distinct  peculiarity  of  ex- 
ternal conformation.  That  enables  us  to 
say  at  once  which  will  do  here,  and  which 
will  do  there.  It  is  all-important  that  the 
breeder  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  these  "points,"  or  proper  shape  of  his 
stock. 

I  now  merely  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  shape  adapted  to 
perform  any  particuliar  work,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  young  man  should  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those 
before  he  can  expect  to  become  a  successful 
breeder.  Starting  then  with  the  great  law 
of  nature,  that  like  produces  like,  and  be- 
ing prepared  against  variations  by  breeding 
from  animals  of  the  same  sort,  &c,  breed- 
ing good  stock  becomes  a  simple  matter  of 
course.  First  ascertain  what  animals  your 
land  is  best  adapted  for.  Secondly,  what 
have  the  readiest  sale  in  your  markets. — 
Thirdly,  having  decided  upon  the  purpose 
of  your  animal,  study  the  shape  and  confor- 
mation calculated  to  attain  your  object  in 
the  most  perfect  manner;  if  you  wish  to 
breed  fast  stock,  study  the  shape  most  dis- 
posed to  lay  on  fat  with  the  least  food,  and 
to  arrive  at  early  maturity ;  if  you  wish  to 
breed  milch  cows,  study  the  proper  shapes 
for  them ;  if  you  breed  horses,  study  the 
proper  shapes  to  perform  their  various  du- 
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ties.  Fourthly,  don't  breed  them  from  an 
animal,  whether  male  or  female,  whose 
shape  is  not  well  adap*  d  to  perform  the 
work  it  is  intended  for ;  let  them  be  of  the 
most  perfect  shape  you  can  get  of  their  kind. 
Fifthly,  being  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
atavism,  or  breed'  ig  back,  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  tl  .ir  ancestors  were  also  of 
the  same  sort,  and  equally  good;  in  fact, 
thorough -bred,  and  free  from  hereditary 
evils.  Remember,  I  do  not  confine  the 
term  thorough-bred  to  the  race-horse.  It 
may  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  cart-horse 
or  hunter,  or  pony,  or  carriage-horse,  &c. 
It  means  that  those  pedigrees  for  a  consid- 
erable time  back  were  of  the  same  class, 
and  adapted  for  the  same  purpose  as  them- 
selves. Unless  you  commence  to  establish 
a  new  breed,  you  should  never  breed  from 
a  half-bred  animal.  There  is  too  much  risk 
connected  with  it ;  it  is  based  upon  a  wrong 
principle ;  you  should  carry  the  right  prin» 
ciple  out  thoroughly.  Though  you  may 
not  have  good  distinct  breeds  of  coach- 
horses,  hackneys,  &c,  now,  you  may  soon 
have  by  following  the  directions  I  lay  down. 
Unless  breeders  will  reform,  that  useful  an- 
imal, the  hackney,  [or  roadster]  will  soon 
become  extinct.  The  present  system  of 
breeding  hunters  and  coach-horses  is  a  bad 
one  ;  because  by  putting  a  race-horse  to  a 
half-bred  mare  that  you  may  get  a  good  hun- 
ter, you  often  fail ;  you  may  get  a  hack,  you 
may  get  a  useless  one.  By  putting  a  hun- 
ting horse  to  a  Cleveland  mare,  you  may 
get  a  carriage-horse,  or  you  may  get  a  good 
for  nothing.  You  have  no  law  to  depend 
upon. 

By  breeding  exclusively  from  animals  of 
the  same  shape,  and,  therefore,  adapted 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  careful  attention 
to  pedigree,  you  may  easily  establish  a 
breed  fi  r  any  purpose  whatever.  At  first, 
when  originating  the  breed  of  hunters  and 
carriage-horses,  of  course  we  cannot  avoid 
using  crossed  or  half-bred  animals,  and  such 
was  the  origin  of  the  race  horse.  They 
will  soon  bear  the  name  thorough ;  and 
when,  in  after  generations,  a  progeny  will 
show  the  original  cross,  by  breeding  back, 
it  must,  ui  t  on  any  account  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  I  should  recommend 
yon  to  breed  from  your  own  stock   exclu- 


sively, only  as  long  as  you  oannot  find  a 
better  male  than  your  own,  and  your  stock 
improves.  I  do  not  object  to  a  cautions 
admixture  of  blood,  but  you  must  not  cross 
the  breed.  I  do  not  object  to  crossing  two 
families,  but  those  families  must  be  of  the 
same  breed.  The  word  "breed"  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  has  many  different 
meanings.  By  those  of  the  same  breed  I 
wish  to  be  understood  those  of  the  same 
shape  and  adapted  to  the  same  work  with 
good  pedigree.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
related.  For  example,  you  must  not  breed 
between  a  thorough-bred  draft- horse  and  a 
thorough-bred  hunter  or  racer.  You  would 
get  a  good  for  nothing  mongrel,  too  weak 
for  draught,  too  ugly  far  harness,  and  not 
the  shape  for  saddle ;  yet  our  fairs  are  over 
stocked  with  such  animals,  which  proves 
that  the  present  system  of  breeding  is 
a  wrong  one.  I  can  countenance  no  cros- 
sing of  the  breeds.  Keep  them  distinct. 
Have  thorough-bred  draft-horses,  thorough- 
bred hackneys,  thorough-bred  hunters,  as 
well  as  thorough-bred  racers.  Each  has 
its  own  peculiar  purpose.  Why  should 
they  be  mixed  ? 


Literary  Notice. 

The  Scientific  American. — The  publish- 
ers of  this  widely  circulated  and  popular  il- 
lustrated weekly  journal  of  mechanics  and 
science,  announce  that  it  will  be  enlarged  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  otherwise  greatly  im- 
proved, containing  sixteen  pagea  instead  of 
eight,  the  present  size,  which  will  make  it 
the  largest  and  cheapest  scientific  journal 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  only  journal  of  its 
class  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  this  country, 
and  maintains  a  character  for  authority  in 
all  matters  of  mechanics,  science  and  the  arts, 
which  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  journal 
published  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Al- 
though the  publishers  will  incur  an  increased 
expense  of  $8,000  a  year  by  this  enlargement, 
they  have  determined  not  to  raise  the  price 
of  subscription,  relying  upon  their  friends  to 
indemnify  them  in  this  increased  expendi- 
ture, by  a  corresponding  increase  of  subscri- 
bers. Terms  $2  a  year,  or  10  copies  for  $15. 
Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  with  a  pam- 
phlet of  information  to  inventors,  furnished 
gratis,  by  mail,  on  application  to  the  pub- 
lishers, MUNN  &  CO. 

No .  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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"  Cotton  is  King." 

The  controlling  influence  of  Cotton,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  has 
induced  the  adoption,  as  a  by-word,  of  the 
remark   that    "Cotton   is  King."     No   one 
-who  has  paid  attention  to  the  passing  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country, 
but  will  have  seen,  that  the  fear  of  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  trade  in  Cotton,  has  on   more 
than  one  occasion,  probably,  saved  us  from 
a  war  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  world.     Great  Britain, 
particularly,  is  more  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  culture  of  this  great  staple  of  our 
country,  than  we  are.    But  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  our  territory  is  occupied  in 
its  production,  and  were  we  even  deprived 
of  the  direct   trade  of  England,   our  own 
manufacturing  establishments   now  in  ex- 
istence, or  that  would  spring  up  if  a  neces- 
sity required  it,  would  be  found  ready  to 
take  up  a  large  portion  of  that  now  used  by 
the^  mills  of  that  country.    In  addition   to 
which,  much  of  the  land  now  applied  to  its 
culture,  could  be  appropriated  to  other  pur- 
poses, not,  to   be  sure,  as   profitably   as   at 
present  employed,  but  sufficiently  so,  to  pro. 
duce   a  remunerating  return.     With  Eng- 
land, however,  the  case  is  different—every 
effort  which  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the 
intense  necessities  of  the  case  required,  has 
been  put  in  requisition  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
cotton,  which   would  render   her  manufac- 
turers independent  of  this  country— but  all 
in  vain.    We   remember  that  some  twenty 
years  ago,   we  were  somewhat  alarmed  at 
these  efforts,  and  called  the  attention  of  our 
Southern  friends,  in  the  agricultural  jour- 
nal we  then  conducted,  to  the  importance  of 
so  diversifying  their  crops,  as  to  be  prepared 
for  any  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land to  effect  her  object ;  but  all  such  efforts 
have  failed,  and  "  Cotton  is  King"  still,  in 
controlling  the  affairs  of  the  two  nations, 
and   has  the  power  at  every  approach  of  a 
violation  of  the  peace,  to  put  its  veto  there- 
on.    Firm  as    Queej    Victoria's    authority 
confessedly  is,  and  devoted  as  are  her  sub- 
jects to  her  person  and  her  government,  a 
w-ar  with  this  country,  now,  would  more  cer- 
tainly endanger  the  stability  of  her  throne, 
than  were  she  to  stand  alone  against  the 
combined  power  of  all  Europe.    The  stop- 
page of  her  mills,  for  the  lack  of  the  raw 
material,  far  the  largest  portion  of  which 
we  alone  can  supply,  would  throw  millions 
of  her  subjects   out  of   employment— and 
When  the  starving  son*  of  labor  should  send 
up  their  shouts  for  'bread,"  in  the  ears  of 
Majesty,  without  the  power  of  appeasing 


their  cry,  the  consequences  can  be  very 
clearly  foreseen,  and  are  no  doubt  appre- 
ciated by  her  rulers.  Long  may  the  pres- 
ent harmonious  feelings  between  the  two 
nations  be  continued — so  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  both— should  be  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  every  philanthropist,  and  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  statesmen  of  each. 

Rural  Register. 
<»«»»■ 

Value  and  Use  of  Bones. 

The  use  of  bone  in  various  branches  of 
manufacturing,  is  a  fact  but  little  known  to 
people  in  general.     The  value  of  the  article 
varies  according  to  quality.    Thigh  bones 
of  bullocks  are  made  into  handles  for  tooth- 
brushes, and  are  of  the  most  value,  being 
worth   ten  or  twelve  cents  each ;  the  jaw 
bones  rank  next,  and  sell  for  eighteen  dol- 
lars   per    thousand;    the     "short"    bones 
which  are  thrown  from  the  family  table,  are 
worth  fifty  cents  per  bushel.    A  dealer  in 
New  York  is  said  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  day  for  bones,  and  there  are  many 
in  that  city  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
who   pay  an  equal  amount.    Ox  hoofs  are 
worth  forty  dollars  per  ton.     On  the  arrival 
of  the  bones  at  the  factory,  the  thigh  and 
jaw  bones  are  sawn  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
removal   of   the    marrow;    they    are    then 
thrown  into  a  vast  cauldron,  and  boiled  till 
all  the  marrow  and  fatty  substance  attached 
to  them  are  thoroughly  extracted.    The  fjjt 
is  then  skimmed  off  and  placed  in  coolers, 
and  the  bones  are  deposited  in  heaps  for  as. 
sortment.    The  thigh  bones  are  placed  in 
one  heap  for  Turners ;  and  jaws  and  other 
bones  suitable  for  buttons,  are  placed   in 
another  pile;  the  bones  adapted  lor  bone- 
blapk  constitute  another  grade  and  the  re- 
mainder are  ground  up  for  phosphates  and 
manures.    Bone-black  is  used  by  sugar-re- 
finers and  is  worth  three  cents  per  pound. 

Cincinnatus. 


Agricultural  Society. — The  Fay- 
etteville  North  Carolinian  states  that  an 
Agricultural  Society  has  been  formed  in 
Onslow  county  under  favorable  auspices. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  :  Edward 
W.  Fonville,  President ;  John  M.  Franks, 
Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  Owen  Huggins,  Vice 
Presidents;  D.  A.  Humphrey, Correspon- 
ding Seoretary ;  E.  W.  Montfort,  Treas- 
urer. Mr.  I.  B.  Kelly  and  Maj.  Jere  Pear- 
sail  from  Duplin,  were  present  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Society. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 
Work  for  the  Month. 


All  Peach,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Nectarine 
Trees  should  be  examined  about  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  where  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  gum  exuding  from  the  collar  of 
the  tree,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  borer 
is  carrying  on  the  work  of  death  beneath 
the  bark.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  extract- 
ing him  from  his  hiding  place.  He  may  be 
cut  out  with  a  pruning  knife,  or  punched  to 
death  with  a  wire,  or  he  may  be  scalded  to 
death  with  boiling  water.  After  the  work 
is  performed,  the  wounds  and  all  that  part 
liable  to  an  attack  by  the  Egearis,  should  be 
well  coated  with  a  thick  whitewash  made  of 
quick  lime,  soft  soap,  tobacco  juice  and  salt, 
(see  Planter  for  1858  for  directions  how  to 
make)  which  will  fill  up  all  the  crevices  in 
the  bark  and  will  form  a  smooth  surface  all 
over  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  is  so  often 
affected  by  the  peach  grub  or  borer.  The 
above  application  will  prevent  the  Egearis 
from  depositing  their  eggs  for  two  years,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  whitewash  annually, 
and  April  or  May  is  the  better  time  to  do  the 
work  and  the  better  time  to  extract  the 
borer. 

THINNING    OCT   FRUIT. 

All  small  specimens  of  Fruit  that  has  es- 
caped notice  during  the  general  thinning  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June  should  be 
taken  off  immediately,  and  all  Apples  and 
Pears  that  show  signs  that  the  apple  moth  is 
at  work  in  the  calyx  or  blossom,  and  of  the 
fruit,  should  also  be  taken  from  the  trees  ; 
and  all  faulty  fruits  that  have  fallen  to  the 
grouud  should  be  carefully  picked  up  and 
boiled  for  the  pigs,  in  order  to  effect  their 
speedy  extermination. 

DECAYING    FRUITS. 

All  specked  or  decayed  fruit  of  every  kind 
should  be  promptly  removed  as  soon  as  fun- 


gus or  decay  makes  its  appearance,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  general  epi- 
demic in  the  orchard  or  vineyard.  By  so 
doiug  a  good  crop  of  Fruit  of  any  kind  may 
be  secured  even  from  trees  whose  fruits  have 
decayed  fur  a  number  of  years. 

PINCHING   BACK. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  Month,  all 
Young  Orchard  and  nursery-trees  that  have 
not  been  picbed  back  during  the  month  of 
June,  (the  proper  time  for  doing  the  work) 
should  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trees  from  growing  too  tall  and  slender  ;  and 
this  is  also  a  very  appropriate  time  to  com- 
mence the  formation  of  the  heads  of  Orchard 
trees.  A  general  foreshortening  all  over  a 
young  tree  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  root 
pruning  during  the  winter  months,  will  cause 
any  Fruit-tree  to  assume  dwarfish  habits  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  its  productiveness. 
It  must  be  observed  by  those  that  are  enga- 
ged in  rearing  orchards,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  growth  of  orchard  trees,  even 
of  the  same  genius.  Some  trees  grow  very 
tall;  if  such  be  the  case,  foreshorten  ;  and 
some  are  very  pendant  or  weeping  in  their 
habits,  in  such  case  trim  from  below  in  order 
to  induce  the  tree  to  throw  up  strong  leading 
shoots. 

GRAPE   VINES. 

The  vines  should  be  tied  into  the  trellis  and 
regularly  arranged  on  the  wires,  so  as  to  fill  1 
up  tho  whole  face  of  the  trellis  with  the  young 
wood  ;  and  all  weak  shoots  should  be  pinch- 
ed back  ;  and  where  the  leading  shoots  show 
a  disposition  to  grow  too  rampant,  they  may 
be  pinched  back  also.  Where  vines  are  to 
be  trained  to  single  posts,  they  should  also 
be  tied  up  to  the  post  with  strings  made  of 
cotton  yarn,  or  narrow  slips  of  domestic  or 
any  thing  that  is  soft  and  pliant. 

DRYING   FEU1TS. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month  dry- 
houBes  should  be  examined  and  all  repairs 
made,  or  new  houses  built,  and  the  flues 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  beat  may  be 
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well  distributed  all  over  the  house  ;  and  the 
Arches  should  be  well  plastered  over  the  top 
and  sides  with  good  lime  mortar  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  any  smoke  from  the  furnace 
into  the  fruit  department.  The  house  should 
be  built  with  ventilators,  either  at  the  top  or 
eldes,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam  when 
it  becomes  too  abundant  in  the  house,  which 
is  always  the  case  for  the  first  five  or  six 
hours  after  fruit  is  first  put  into  the  house. 


■«»»»» 


Pruning  Apple  Trees,  etc. 

We  are  requested  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  . 

1st.  "Whea  is  the  most  proper  time  to 
prune  apple  trees  ? 

2nd.  "  How  high  should  the  main  stem 
he  to  the  first  limbs  ? 

3d.  "  What  application  is  best  to  pre- 
vent rotting  where  large  branches  have 
been  cut  off." 

1st.  When  trees  are   transplanted  from 
the  nursery  to  th«  orchard,  they  should  be 
pruned,  removing  the  branches  so  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  clear,  open  head,  and 
shortening  all  of  the  remaining   shoots   to 
three  or  four  buds  of  the  previous  season's 
growth.     The  object  of  this  cutting  back, 
is  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  roots  and 
fibres  occasioned  in  removal  from  the  nur- 
sery, and  thus  establishing  an  equilibrium 
between  the  demand  of   moisture  by  the 
leaves,   and   the   supply   from   the  roots. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  moisture 
given  off  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  during 
the  day,   and   when,  from  mutilation,  or 
partial  loss  of  the  roots  in  digging,   this 
supply  is  not  kept  up,  the  tree  lingers  and 
Often  dies  in  consequence.     After  this,  our 
practice  is  to  prune  at  any  time  when  a 
branch  is  discovered  to  start  from  a.i  im- 
proper place,  consistent  with  the  design  of 
the  head.     If  this   course  is   practiced  for 
five  or  six  years,  after  the  trees  are  set,  but 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,   and    will 
be  done  when  the  branches  are  so  small  as 
io  be  proper  at  any  time.     But   if  an  or- 
phard  has  been  neglected,  and   considera- 
te pruning  is  thought  necessary,  it  should 
te  done  with  caution,  and  the  Spring  is  the 
test  time  to  do  it,  so  that  the  Wounds  may 


j  heal  immediately.     When  the  pruning  has 
been  thus  deterred,  till  the  trees  has  gain- 
ed considerable  size,  we  would  never  advise 
to  cutoff  large  branches,  unless  they  have 
become  defective,  or  are  interfering  with 
others  to  the  positive,  injury  of  the  tree, 
but  rather  to  thin  out  the  smaller  branches 
nearer  to  extremities.     The  undue  pruning 
of  an  established   tree  produces   opposite 
evils  to  those  resulting  from   having  a  full 
head,  when  a  tree  that  has  been  removed 
from  the  nursery  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  its  roots,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
its  sponogioles,  through   which  alone  the 
tree  derived  its  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
It  is  painful  to  go  through  the  country 
and  witness  the  reckless,  and  we  might  say, 
Wanton  decapitation  of  thrifty  apple  trees, 
apparently  without  an  objeot  or  design ;  at 
any  rate  none  founded  on  reason,  nor  with 
the  remotest  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  veg- 
etable physiology.     Nature,  after  she   has 
been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  butchering, 
ever  true  to  herself,  attempts  to  repair  the 
injury,  and  at  once  sends  up  half  a  dozen 
"water  sprouts"  to  take  the  place  of  the 
branch  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  these 
assume  an  upright  growth,   giving  a  less 
perfect  form  to  the   tree,  and  leaving  the 
mutilated  stumps  exposed  to  decay,  which 
ultimately  leads  to  the  premature  death  of 
the  tree. 

2nd.  The  height  of  the   main   stem    of 
the  tree  should  be  governed,  somewhat,  by 
the  habit  of  the  growth  of  the   particular 
variety;    for    instance,   the    Belleflower, 
Pennock,  and  various  other  kinds,   grow 
with  drooping  branohes.    These  should  be 
trained  to  about  four  feet  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  head.     Trees  of  a  more  upright 
growth  should  never  be  trained  to  more 
than  half  this  height.     The  error  has  long 
prevailed  of  training  fruit  trees,  apple,  pear, 
and  peach,  too  high.     The  trees,  generally 
assume  a  leaning  position,  with  the  prevail- 
ing winds.     The  fruit  is  more  difficult  to 
gather,  and  is  also  more  liable  to  injury  in 
falling,  while  we  know  of  but  one   advan- 
tage that  can  be  claimed  in  favor  of  high 
training,  and   that  is,   rendering  it   more 
convenient  for  cultivating  with  the  horse 
and  plow,  or  cultivator.     While  the  trees 
are  small  the  team  can  be  run  quite  near 
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them,  and  the  weeds  and  grass  that  cannot 
be  reached  may  be  easily  removed  with  the 
hoe,  and  in  a  few  years  the  shade  of  the 
tree  will  prevent  a  vigorous  growth  of  them 
about  the  stem,  so  that  in  fact  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  running  the  trees  up  to 
the  unnatural  height  of  bean-poles,  but 
much  is  lost.  To  form  a  handsome  head 
to  a  fruit  tree,  the  work  should  be  commen- 
ced in  the  nursery.  The  stem  should  be 
cut  back  so  as  to  cause  the  head  to  start 
at  the  point  we  have  named.  When  this 
has  not  been  done,  the  orchardist,  in  trans- 
planting, should  have  the  object  in  view, 
and  cut  back  the  stem  accordingly  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  lower  tier 
of  branches.  For  this  reason,  we  prefer  to 
plant  two  year  old  trees,  when  well  grown, 
to  those  of  a  larger  size  that  have  been  im- 
properly trained  in  the  nursery. 

3d.  From  what  we  have  said  above,  large 
branches  will  seldom  require  to  be  removed. 
But  when,  through  previous  neglect,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  let  the  branch  be  remov- 
ed with  a  sharp  saw,  and  near  to  the  body 
of  the  tree.  Like  the  amputation  of  a 
member  from  an  animal  subject,  let  it  be 
done  with  skill,  and  only  in  extreme  cases 
of  necessity.  The  best  application  to  such 
wounds  is  a  solution  of  shellack  in  alcohol 
at  about  the  consistence  of  common  paint, 
applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  after  the 
outside  has  been  slightly  dried.  Place  a 
quantity  of  shellack  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  and  shake  it  oc- 
casionally, and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Experience  will  suggest 
the  proportions.  Keep  the  bottle  closely 
corked,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  for  years. 
Southern  Homestead. 


Simple  Rules  for  those  who  are  desirous  of 
success  in  planting  an  Orchard. 

In  the  Fall,  previous  to  planting,  let  the 
ground  be  well  ploughed  and  subsoiled,  if 
possible,  before  you  plant — lay  off  the  ground 
in  lands  the  distance  wanted  for  the  trees,  so 
that  the  open  furrow  between  each  land  shall 
be  where  the  row  of  trees  are  to  be  planted — 
let  the  ground  be  plowed  as  deep  as  possible. 
Either  subsoil  the  open  furrow   or   run   the 


common  plough  two  or  three  times  to  a  wide 
trench.  Before  planting,  let  the  trees  be 
examined,  and  all  large  roots  that  are  bruis- 
ed or  broken  be  pruned  to  make  a  fresh 
wound.  The  branches  or  head  of  the  tree 
should  be  cut  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  stem,  in  all  cases.  On  these  simple 
rules  depend  the  chief  success  in  planting. 

Rural  Register. 


Hyde  County,  N.  C. — Very  few  per- 
sons have  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
North-eastern  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
A  writer  in  the  Southern  Farmer  says  it 
is  "the  most  beautiful  farming  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe" — a  perfect  "garden 
spot."  As  evidence  of  it  productiveness 
he  says  that  "  it  has  a  population  of  5000 
to  6000,  and  ships  from  500,000  to  600,- 
000  bushels  of  corn,  some  50,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  peas,  potatoes,  &c."  Well 
may  the  writer  say  that  this  is  hard  to  beat. 
We  have  heard  almost  equal  accounts  of 
the  other  counties  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  from  Halifix  to  Pasquotank,  and 
from  Martin  to  Tyrrell. 


Age  of  Sheep  for  Mutton. — A  late 
English  writer  says :  "  A  sheep  to  be  in 
high  order  for  the  palate  of  the  epicure, 
should  not  be  killed  earlier  than  five  years 
old,  at  which  age  the  mutton  will  be  rich 
and  succulent,  of  a  dark  color,  and  full  of 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  gravy." 


ea- 


The  Crops  are  looking  finely ;  in  fact 
considering  the  general  coolness  of  the  sea 
son,  the  corn  crop  looks  as  well  as  it  haf 
in  several  previous  years.  The  stand  ojf 
cotton  in  this  section  is  not  so  good  as 
could  be  desired.  Wheat  has  been  im« 
proved  by  the  recent  rains  and  warm  weatb* 
er ;  and  is  supposed  to  average  from  a  half 
to  two-thirds  of  a  crop. — Edenton  Express 
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The  Grievances  of  Roses. 

Why,  you  have  chosen  a  queer  subject! 
Queer  as  jt  seems,  we  propose  now  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  complaints  of  the 
Roses,  as  laid  before  the  Rose  Convention 
at  the  Raleigh  Nurseries,  May  25,  1859.— 
On  the  night  in  question,  we  were  awakened 
from  our  slumbers  by  an  unusual  noise  for 
bo  late  an  hour,  and  entered  our  garden  to 
discover  the  cause.  There  we  found  a  good- 
ly company  assembled,  consisting  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Princes,  Dukes,  Countesses,  Barons, 
Generals,  &c,  of  every  degree  of  rank  and 
title.  "We  found  the  noise  proceeded  from 
the  great  rustling  ef  Rose  leaves,  and  were 
assured  by  Baron  Halley,'that  a  Rose  Con- 
vention was  to  be  held,  and  he  requested  our 
attendance  in  the  capacity  of  reporter. 

The  opening  of  the  Convention  was  ans 
nounced  by  Marshall  LaMarque,  dressed  in 
white,  and  accompanied  by  his  staff,  consist- 
ing of  Generals  Pellissier,  Castellane,  Jac- 
quiminot,  Taylor  and  Merlin.  He  informed 
the  august  assembly,  that  the  sole  object  of 
the  Convention  was  to  correct  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  errors  under  which  the  public  mind 
suffered  in  respect  to  many  members  ef  the 
Rose  family.  He  had  no  particular  choice 
in  regard  to  who  presided  over  the  Conven- 
tion, but  he  perceived  Louis  Philippe,  ever 
blooming,  even  in  retirement,  and  as  he  had 
proved  himself  prudent,  both  on  the  throne 
and  in  exile,  he  begged  leave  to  nominate 
him.  A  general  rustling  of  petals  proved 
the  satisfaction  of  the  old  marshal's  selec- 
tion;  and  Louis  Philippe,  accompanied  by 
LaReine,  dressed  in  rosy  lilac,  took  the  first 
place  and  proceeded  to  business. 

He  then  announced  that  each  member  of 
the  Rose  family,  no  matter  how  humble  his 
position,  had  the  privilege  of  stating  his 
grievances  and  complaints  to  the  Convention, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  respectful  hearing, 


and  a  justification  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power 
of  the  Convention. 

Baron  Halley  begged  leave  to  address  the 
meeting :  he  had  been  placed  in  a  disagree- 
able position ;  his  brilliant  color  was  not 
shown  to  advantage,  and  he  had  frequently 
been  palmed  upon  the  public  under  the  name 
of  Pius  the  9th.  He  was  not  the  Pope,  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  called  such ;  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Pope  or  Popery. 

Here  his  Holiness  Pius  the  9th  raised  his 
head  and  remarked  that  he  came  to  the  Con- 
vection pacifically  and  not  expecting  to  hear 
personal  remarks ;  for  his  part  he  could  not 
see  why  any  one  should  be  simple  enough  to 
purchase  a  mere  Baron  for  himself,  when  he 
was  universally  known  through  Christendom, 
and  was  worshipped  by  thousands. 

Madam  Laffey  raised  her  fine  form  and 
beautiful  face,  and  said,  she  had  always 
been  delighted  with  the  Baron's  color ;  yet 
she  could  not  say  but  what  there  was  such 
a  resemblance  between  the  Baron  and  His 
Holiness,  that  one  little  accustomed  to  the 
Rose  family  might  mistake  them. 

Solfaterre  next  arose,  her  white  hat  tinged 
with  yellow ;  she  thought  she  was  so  univer- 
sally known  that  no  error  in  either  her  tall 
form  or  color  could  be  made,  yet  she  regret- 
ted to  say  that  many  Florists  had  sent  her 
traveling  under  the  assumed  name  of  Au- 
gusta. She  hoped  the  public  would  now 
take  warning  and  learn  that  when  they  or- 
dered Augusta,  it  was  her  very  self  they 
were  purchasing. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  his  red 
feather,  now  advanced,  leading  the  beautiful 
Princess  Adelaide,  and  followed  by  the 
Prince  of  Moscow  leading  the  Queen  of  the 
Bourbons.  For  myself,  said  he,  I  have  no 
complaints.  The  little  Corporal  is  too  well 
known  to  be  mistaken ;  my  deeds  have  im- 
mortalized me.  Neither  do  I  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  lovely  Princess  by  my  side ;  she 
is  always  known  by  her  beautiful  pink  dress 
and  mossy  gloves,  and  besides  retains  a  very 
effective  body  guard.  So  much  are  her  dis- 
tinctive features  known,   that  no  one   has 
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the  timidity  to  offer  her  violence ;  but  he 
begged  to  call  their  attention  to  his  mar- 
shalls ;  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  dwindle  away  into  mere  insignificance, 
because  they  were  old  veterans. 

The  Prince  of  Moscow,  in  his  purple 
cloak,  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and 
Marshalls  Soult  and  other  heroes  ought  to  be 
sustained,  and  he  trusted  their  services 
would  keep  them  in  remembrance. 

Marshall  Ney  then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen  of  Bourbon.  Her  Majesty  had  fre- 
quently been  passed  around  as  Mrs.  Bosan- 
guet,  but  felt  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  com- 
plain in  person.  Mrs.  Bosanguet  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  fine  lady,  but  then  she  was 
plebian,  and  had  not  the  fine  delicate  coun- 
tenance of  the  queen.  He  trusted  there 
would  be  no  errors  in  future  between  the 
ladies.  Mrs.  Bosanguet  blushed  deeply  at 
these  remarks,  and  whispered  the.  fault  was 
not  hers. 

Giant  of  the  Battles  now  showed  his  bril- 
liant form  and  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
admiration  he  received,  which  was  univer- 
sal ;  but  his  friend,  Lion  of  the  Combats  was 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  he  received. — 
Upon  this  the  lion  bowed  gracefully  and  re- 
sumed  his  seat. 

Sovenir  de  la  Malmaison  said  she  was  not 
afraid  of  being  imposed  on ;  she  was  aware 
her  form  was  surpassed  by  some  of  the  late 
arrivals,  but  where  cap  you  find  such  size 
and  beauty  of  color  as  I  possess.  "The 
egotist  1  the  egotist/'  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  caused  the  lady  to  resume  her  seat. 

Prince  Albert  now  complained  about  being 
sent  on  his  travels  as  a  cottage  ornament, 
Beauty  of  the  Cottage,  Busselliana,  Russell's 
Cottage,  &c.  He  hoped  something  would  be 
done  to  relieve  him  from  these  distresses. — 
If  Mr.  Bussell  had  a  cottage  he  wished  him 
to  keep  it ;  his  hame  had  always  been  used 
in  connection  with  palaces  and  castles,  and 
be  wished  it  to  remain  so.  He  retired  with 
dignity,  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies  pouting 
at  the  insolence  of  the  petty  German  Prince. 

George  the  4th  next  appeared,  bowing 
gracefully,  and  leading  Madame  Plantier, 
dressed  in  white.  The  lady  was  universally 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  simplicity ;  his 
Majesty  being  as  much  admired  for  his 
grace  and  brilliant  red  uniform  as  the  lady 
for  her  simplicity. 

Baron  Prebast,  in  roseate  vest,  begged  per- 
mission to  retire  with  his  friend  Bacchus, 
who  considered  it  time  to  commence  the 
Bacchanalian,  where  he  nightly  presides. — 
ThiH  produced  an  indication  of  restlessness 
and  an  evident  desire  to  retire  on  the  part  of 
many  present. 


Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  with  bright  counten- 
ance, moved  that  the  convention  be  ad- 
journed for  a  season,  and  that  regular  meet- 
ings be  held  until  the  parties  were  satisfied 
or  their  grievances  removed,  and  that  all 
Florists  and  others  bo  informed,  that  the 
Rose  tribe  have  a  repugnance  to  being  dis- 
tributed under  various  names.  And  to  pur- 
chasers of  Roses,  that  if  they  plant  Roses 
like  posts,  they  cannot  expect  them  to  pro* 
duce  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers.  It 
was  with  pleasure  he  could  say,  he  enjoyed 
a  deep,  riGh,  well  pulverized  soil,  and  fre- 
quently heard  the  joyous  exclamation  of  the 
ladies — "  Oh !  how  beautiful  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton  is  !  Well  I  declare  he  is  handsome  in- 
deed." The  Convention  then  closed,  and  by 
daylight  everything  was  as  quiet  as  though 
no  Convention  had  been  held. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER. 
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I     mers  to  apply  the  information  eomTuntated  to ^uS"^  eDable  *"  far- 
|    we  have  succeeded,  we  most  leave  otners  t„  say  """  °WD  *#•    How 

inadejnat CoroSedt  ffWt^  ?„*'  **  Th« 
}    us  m  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  P ante?   o\Z2So  *°  ,dis°™™g° 

W  journal.     But  we  have  determined  to  trv  U Wh  Caro,'na  with  a 

heviog  that  those  who  feel  interested  ifthL^  °"e  year  longer-be- 
f    »  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.     And  if  ther  will  l^"86  "F'  "*  P" 

as  to  the  result.  y  Wl11  do  th'B>  we  have  no  fears 

*^^,2^*J&%&g2£fi£»F-     If  they  will, 
chamcal  execution,  as  will  make  it     , 1 „        'mProvements  m  its  me- 

present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication^  *     Indeed>  his  '«*  »t 

»S"SePtS  ^Si'Sr4  "{  ^—entirely 
well  posted  up  with  ^^flZZX™^™^  ""','"*>' 

nish  an  AgrtZ  IT. £*'2  £  £*•  »  ^nesfeffort  to  fur- 
nians  and  the  South  gene?a%  andlfhf flilskT"  °f  N°r,th  °^- 
fort,  he  wdl  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  tb""8  *  W»  *+ 

ies  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter  Specimen  cop- 

JMT-  Postmasters  and  others  are  requestea  tn  ,„*-       a 
above  terms.  ^questea  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 

B®*  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  sll  ■»,!>«.„  -i      ' 
.    M^  We  earnestly  .appeal  to  all  fr  ends of  on    P    T 
increasing  its  circulation  0U1  Planter  *o  aid  us  in 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

July,    1859.  A'  M'  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN   FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
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Hightslown  Nurseries. 

HIGHTSTOWN, 
MERGER  COUNTY,  X.  J 

40.000  Peach  trees,  well  grown  and  healthy 

30,000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 

8,000  "        "        "        Apples. 

7,000  "        "        "  ,      Cherries. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Blackberries,  Grape 
vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries  &c.  Ever- 
green and  Deciduous  Ornamental  trees  in 
quantities. 

200,000  Silver  Maple  SeedliDgs  one  year 
old. 

Catalogues  containing  prices  sent  to  those 
inclosing  a  stamp. 

Address  -ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Ilightstown,  Mercer  Co. 

8— 3m.  New  Jersey. 

MAP  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

"  Colton's  Map  of  Europe."  A  full  and 
reliable  Map,  showing  the  chief  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  also,  the  grand  political  divis- 
ions of  Kingdoms  and  States.  The  relative 
position  and  bearing  of  one  territory  to  an 
other,  and  the  modes  of  communication  and 
intercourse. 

"  Colton's  Map  of  Northern  Italy.  " 
THE  SEAT  OF  WAR.  This  Map  embraces 
the  whole  of  Sardinia,  which  is  now  invaded 
and  contested,  by  the  great  powers  of  France, 
Italy  and  Austria.  It  shows  at  a  glance,  the 
small  divisions  in  Sardinia,  the  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  Rail  Roads,  Common  Roads, 
Rivers,  Mountain  Passes,  seats  of  former 
battles,  with  dates  of  each  engagement ;  also, 
Lombardt,  Venice,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mode- 
na,  Lucca,  and  the  States  of  tiie  Church. 
These  maps  are  engraved  on  steel  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  handsomely  printed  upon  heavy 
paper,  and  beautifully  colored.  Both  Maps 
upon  one  sheet,  size  28  x  19  inches. 

These  Maps  supply  a  want  felt  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  have  been  put  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  be  well  infor- 
med concerning  the  social,  political  and  mil- 
itary movements  of  Europe. 

Prioe,  postpaid,  30  cents.    Published   by 
JOHNSON  &  BROWNING, 
172  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BUSINESS. 

"Y1STE  wish  to  engage  active  and  energetic  Agents 
W    (either  Ladies  or   Gentlemen,)  Jor   every 
Town,  Village  and  County  in  the  United  <S'tat3s. 
Agents  can  roalize  from  $500  to  $1000  por  year. 
For  full  particulars,  address  (enclosing  Stamp.) 
S.  A.  DEWEY  <fc  CO., 
39-- 3in        :    Box  151  1*.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO   HUMBUG. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  PILES. 

AVING  been  afflicted  for  26  years  with  this 
terrifying  disease,  and  finding  no  relief,  I 
uuily  discovered  a  Vegetable  Ointment,  which  I 
believe  is  unparelloled  in  its  efflcfey,  and  now  ofi 
fer  this  remely  to  the  public,  a*  (he  most  effectual 
and  speedy  euro,  ever  discovered. 

The  ingredients  of  this  Ointment  are  purely' 
vegetable,  and  one  box,  if  used  according  to  di- 
rections, will  effect  a  cur<5. 

Any  person  sending  $1  00  and  9  cents  in  posUge 
stamps,  will  receive  a  box,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  Address  NEA.L  BROWN, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Also  for  sale  by  JOHN  MYATT,  opposite  the 
Masonic  Lodge. 

Raleigh,  1359.  3t...ly 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Land,  lying, 
on  the  waters  of  Trent  arr\rTuckahoe  divers, 
in  the  county  of  Jones,  containing  600  .Meres, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  cleared  and  the  re- 
mainder well  timbered.  On  the  premises  is  a  largo 
and  commodieus  LV/ELLING,  with  cribs,  sta- 
bles, negro  cabins,  and  other  necessary  out  build- 
ings, in  good  order.  The  cleared  land  is  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  has  inexhaustible 
beds  of  Marl  and  Swamp  Muck  conveniently  sit- 
uated. There  is  on  the  place  a  largo  orchard  of 
young  and  choice  Fruit  Trees;  also  about  150 
Acres  of  rich  Swamp  Land,  well  drained. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Land  in  this  sec- 
tion, will  do  well  to  call  anl  examine  the  place. 
Terms  made  easy.  CYRUS  BROWN. 

Comfort  P.  O.  N.  C-  35—  6mpd 

1,000  TO  1,200  ACRES  OF  LAND 
FOR  SALE. 

BEING  desirous  to  remove  to  the  &outb,  I  offe) 
my  Lands  for  sale,  consisting  of  two  farm* 
on  Abbott's  Creek,  in  Davidson  county,  anc 
about  two  miles  apart.  One  of  about  400,  anc 
the  other  500  acres,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grair 
and  Tobacco,  embracing  150  to  200  acres  of  tilla- 
ble and  meadow  low  grounds.  The  abovo  land; 
are  N.  W.  five  miles  IromHigh  Point  Station,  oi 
the  N.  C.  ft.  Road.  Another  tract  near  the  Rai 
Road,  about  half  way  between  Greensborough  anc 
Jamestown,  Guiliord  county,  of  about  120  acres 
Another  tract  of  about  135  acres  one  mile  west  oi 
Nermal  College,  Randolph  county. 

I  will  sell  the  above  lands,  together  with  sever 
al  pleasant  and  convenient  building  lots  in  Higl 
Point,  at  prices  to  correspond  with  the  pressun 
of  the  times,  take  slaves  in  pajment,'and  maki 
terms  easy  for  purchasers.  1  will  take  pleasurt 
in  showing  the  lands  to  any  wishing  to  see  then 
and  in  answering  any  inquiriei  made  by  letter  o: 
otherwise.  I  reside  on  the  Al  bott'a  Creek  lands 
My  addross  is  Hiph  Point,  N.  C. 

iiALEY  BROWN. 

Oct.  30,1858.  10— On 
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Jbr  ^c  JV.  C.  FUaiter. 
Mr.  Editor  :  Feeble  health  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  writing  for  the  Planter 
as  much  as  under  other  circumstances  I 
would  have  done.     Being  a  farmer  by  pro- 
fession, I  feel  like  I  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge  in   a  little  agricultural  pride— and 
would  indulge  this  feeling  more  than  I  do, 
was  it  not  that  I  see  not  only  so  much  ag- 
ricultural ignorance,  and  consequently  so 
much  poor  miserable  farming,  (if  farming 
it  may  be  called)  that  a  "  blush  of  shame 
mantles  my  cheeks  '  when  I  feel  like  be- 
ing proud  of  my  avocation.     Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  men  of  other  professions 
look  down  upon  farmers  in  general,  when 
so  many  of  them  are  too  ignorant  to  know 
that  much  valuable  information   may  be 
derived  from  books,  papers,  and  pamphlets, 
written  by  practical  and  scientific  farmers, 
expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
community,  and   woulJ,  if  read,  and  pont 
dered  by  farmers  generally,  add  very  muoii 
to  their  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge. 
When  I  meet  with  a  man  who  is  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  find  that  h«  i» 


opposed  to  all  "  book  farming,"  I  conclude 
at  once,  that  the  old  adage  applies  in  all  its 
force  to  him—"  That  experience  teaches  a 
dear  school,  bu  t  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 
The  best  plan   i3  to   combine  th         with 
experience,   or  compare    your  experience 
with  any  theory  that  may  be  advanced  by 
those  who  write   on  agricultural  subjects, 
and   if   your  experience   contradicts   the 
theory  presented,  you  are,  of  course,   at 
liberty  to  reject  such  theory.     There  are 
many  ideas    advanoed  by   scientific  men 
which  we  never  thought   of,  and   which 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
probability;  and  here  I  would  appeal  to 
every  honest,  intelligent,  unprejudiced  far- 
mer, whether  he  is  not  compelled  for  very 
shame  to  blush,  when  he  learns  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  has  all  his   life  been  labor- 
ing under  some  egregious  error  in  farming, 
which  he  might  have  avoided  long  a^ohad 
he  been  less  prejudiced  against  bookYario- 
iug      Why  is  it  that  men  engaged  in  all 
other  pursuits  are  anxious  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  they  can  from  men  of  science, 
who  write  on  the  subject  of  their  particu- 
lar department— and  yet  mta  who  pretend 
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to  be  farmers,  reject  everything  but  their 
own  experience,  or  what  they  learned  from 
their  fathers  ?     I  am  free  to  confess,  al- 
though a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  that 
it  is  this  agricultural  igoorance  and  preju- 
dice that  has  done  more  to  retard  our  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  improvements  than  all 
other  causes  combined.     And  I  verily  be- 
lieve this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until 
farmers  generally  read  and  study  agricul- 
tural science  more  than    they  ever    have 
done.     Now,  brother  farmers,   if  what  I 
stated  be  true,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  us  all 
to  endeavor  to  enlighten  and  instruct  our 
neighbors  on  this  subject,  fry  to  pursuade 
them  to   give  up  all    their  pn-  imeeived 
notions  about    book  farmii  <;    h«''t!.y  »JJ  :> 
humbug,  and  try  and  persuaue  ti.t .  m  thai 
the  man  who  by  an  improved  method  of 
farming  can  make  more  with  less  labor,  and 
at  a  less  cost,  is  wiser  than  he  who  rejects 
all  improvements  in   agricultural  science, 
aud  just  plods  along  as  his  daddy  did. — 
Let  me  entreat  every  farmer  who  may  read 
these  few  desultory  thoughts  on  farming, 
to  take  some  agricultual   publication — the 
N.  C  Planter  is  about  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  store  your  minds  with  facts  communi- 
cated by  scientiflc,  sensible,  practical  far- 
mers, and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  never 
repent  giving  a  dollar  for  an  agricultural 
periodical.     I  conscientiously  believe  that 
some  articles  published  in  the  N.  C.  Plan- 
ter were  more  worth  to  me  than  the  cost  of 
the  Planter  for  one  year.     No  man  who 
would  read  carefully  the  articles  on  hill- 
aide    ditching    could    fail  to   obtain    val- 
uable information  on  a  highly  important 
subject  to  all  farmers  who  have  hilly,  bro- 
ken, undulating  lands  to  cultivate.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  considered  invidi- 
ous, but  mention  that  one  just  because  it 
occurred  to   me    at  the  time.      Let  me 
therefore  recommend  the  Planter  to  every 
farmer  in  the   good  Old  North  State. — 
There  is  no  harm  in  indulging  a  little  State 
pride,  and  although  other  publications  of 
the  same  may  be  as  good,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  periodical  published  in  your  own, 
either  native,  or  adopted    State.     If  you 
have  the  means  you    might  take  similar 
publications  that  are  published  in  neigh- 
boring  States,  as   you   cannot   know  too 


much  on  the  important  subject  of  Agri- 
culture, it  being  the  avocation  of  your 
choice,  and  the  one  by  pursuing  which 
you  expect  to  earn  a  livelihood.  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  in  provpmonts  in  agricul- 
ture can  only  keep  yi  e  with  agricultural 
knowledge — they  can  .ever  precede  it. — 
There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  notice  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  and  that  is, 
that  the  very  best  farmers  are  more  dis- 
posed to  read  agricultural  publications, 
than  those  are  who  know  but  little  about 
farming.     But  more  anon.  R. 


——- 


For  the  N.  0.  Planter. 
Goldsboro',  June  28,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Dear  Sir  : — Will  you 
allow  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  your  valuable 
Agricultural  Journal,  to  express  his  thanks 
for  its  regular  monthly  receipt,  and  for  the 
information  he  receives  from  its  perusal. 
I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  farmer  in 
North  Carolina  to  take  the  "Planter,"  and 
to  persuade  his  neighbors,  (whether  they 
be  farmers,  mechanics,  or  not)  to  contri- 
bute something  to  the  support  of  a  paper 
which  has  for  its  object  the  good  of  all.  I 
am  now  getting  up  a  list,  and  hope  soon  to 
send  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  far- 
mers in  my  county. 

I  am  inexperienced  in  farming,  and  am 
very  often  assisted  by  the  knowledge  I  gain 
from  your  paper — so  much  so  that  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  many  times  its  price. 
I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  benefit 
others,  but  although  I  cannot  now,  there 
is  a  time  coming,  when  I  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  from  experience ;  and  as  I  hope 
the  "Planter"  will  always  flourish,  so  also 
I  trust  at  sometime  to  figure  in  its  pages 
as  a  scientific  agriculturist. 

It  has  often  seemed  strange  to  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  you  should  have  so  few  cor- 
respondents from  Wayne.  (I  don't  know 
how  great   a   number  of  subscribers  you 
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have  from  this  county,  but  I  think  I  will 
add  to  it  shortly.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  as  good  farmers  as  there  are  in 
the  State,  and  they  seem  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  farming,  and  as  much  pleasure 
in  bragging  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Some 
of  them  make  large,  some  very  large  crops, 
and  yet  the  fame  and  the  name  of  these 
men  as  farmers  cross  not  the  county  line. 
Why  ?  With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
take  no  agricultural  p  jpers,  they  do  not 
write  their  own  experience,  detailing  the 
modus  operandi  of  their  success,  consequent- 
ly these  successes  are  not  known,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  distant  farmers  being 
benefited  by  their  experiments. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hold  this  to  be  wrong. 
I  claim  that  farmers  should  write  and  think 
for  others,  as  well  as  work  for  themselves. 
In  the  multitude  of  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, which  of  late  years  have  been  pla- 
ced before  the  farming  public,  the  voice  of 
experience  ought  frequently  to  be  heard, 
warning  the  beginner.  So  also  in  the 
matter  of  Fertilizers.  What  inexperienced 
farmer  knows  which  is  the  best,  when  ev- 
ery different  one  claims  extraordinary  vir- 
tues ?  Here  the  old  farmer  should  be  al- 
ways ready  with  an  answer.  Manures  we 
must  have ;  let  them  tell  us  the  best,  and 
staightway  we  will  buy,  or  make  them. 

I  hope,  sir,  to  see  the  day  when  every 
intelligent  farmer,  not  only  in  Wayne 
County,  but  throughout  all  North  Carolina, 
shall  take  at  least  one  agricultural  paper. 
That  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  iu  our 
history,  and  from  it  we  shall  date  the 
abolition  of  heavy  taxes  and  scarcity, 
the  rule  of  prosperity  and  above  all  the 
ignominious  death  of  "  Hard  Times." — 
Nevertheless,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
Wayne  county  is  making  giant  strides  in 
the  march  of  improvement.     We  already 


have  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the 
State,  beautiful  churches,  a  flourishing  Fe- 
male College,  male  schools,  rail  roads  in 
every  direction,  and  a  steady,  strong  ten 
doncy  upwards  in  all  our  undertakings. 
The  lonesome  swamps,  which  a  few  years 
ago  filled  the  autumn  airs  with  pestiferous 
vapors,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  their 
places  stand  beautiful  fields  of  cotton  and 
coin.  Miserable  little  branches  that  for 
fifty  years  have  stood  in  the  middle  of 
broomsedge  fields,  gradually  encroaching 
upon  the  cultivated  land,  have  been  cleared 
and  drained,  and  the  mud  goes  to  enrich 
the  old  field  from  which  it  came.  Mules 
and  manure  carts  are  all  the  rage,  and  they 
have  effected  wonders  ;  old  fields  that  years 
ago  were  turned  out  worthless,  are  now 
bearing  handsome  crops,  and  still  improve- 
ment is  but  in  its  infancy.  We  hope, 
some  day,  to  compete  with  Edgecombe, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  buying  ovster 
shells  in  Beaufort,  which  are  delivered 
here  at  a  cost  of  seven  or  eight  cents  per 
bushel;  these  they  burn,  and  apply  the  lime 
to  their  lands.  I  believe  one  bushel  of 
shells  will  make  about  one  and  one-fourth 
bushels  of  lime.  Of  course  it  is  a  very 
fine  fertilizer,  and  must  greatly  improve 
their  farms.  Many  others  will  try  the  ex- 
periment this  winter,  and  I  trust  with 
abundant  success. 

At  present,  the  prospects  of  the  ootton 
crops  are  rather  discouraging.  It  is  small, 
and  the  stand  is  bad.  Corn  certainly  looks 
well,  and  promises  an  increase  yield.  Our 
prospects  for  a  supply  of  good  pork  next 
winter  were  never  more  melancholy.  The 
Cholera  broke  out  among  our  hogs  in  the 
winter  and  entirely  swept  the  stock  from 
some  of  the  river  plantations;  nor  does  the 
violence  of  the  disease  appear  to  abate. 

I  do  not  wish  so  weary  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  so  I  will  close  my  oooimumcatitin. 

W. 
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Agricultural  Meeting  in  Martin  County. 

First  Saturday  in  June,  1859. 

Society  met  as  usual.  President  in  the 
Chair.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and 
adopted.  The  regular  order  of  business 
was  then  taken  up  as  follows  : 

Reports  of  Committees. 

The  committee  on  essays  and  addresses, 
appointed  at  last  meeting,  consisting  of  W. 
R.  Brown,  W.  E.  Spruill,  W.R.  W.  Sher- 
rod  and  J.  DeFord,  was  called.  Messrs. 
Sherrod  and  DeFord  read  essays  The 
other  committeemen  were  absent.  No  oth- 
er committees  to  report. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Messrs.  Jos.  Griffin  and  Joshua  Taylor, 
who  bad  heen  named  on  the  committee  of 
essays  and  addresses,  which  reported  at 
last  meeting,  and  who  were  indulged  till 
this  time,  now  read  essays  and  were  dis- 
charged. 

Miscellaneous '  Business. 

On  motion,  committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  crops  of  this  county,  and 
make  monthly  reports  thereon  till  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Moved,  a  committee  of  essays  and  ad- 
dresses be  appointed  to  report  at  next  meet- 
ing. Carried.  The  President  thereupon 
named  S.  W.  Outerbridge,  Wm.  J.  Walk- 
er and  B.  C.  Mayo. 

Essay  on  Farming. 

Head  oefore  Martin  County,  N.  C,  Agricul- 
tural Society  ;  June,  1859. 


Mr.  President: — Owing  to  business 
at  our  last  meeting,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
give  my  views  in  regard  to  Farming. 

I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  now,  and  will 
make  no  apology  for  inability  to  do  justice 
to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  We 
know  there  are  but  a  few  men  who  can  do 
justice  to  such  a  subject  as  that  of  farming. 
It  is  true,  we  can  say  something  about  it, 
but  to  say  something  that  will  advance  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  is  no  easy  task,  for 
every  one  has  his  opinions ;  some  are 
wrong  and  some  are  right.  The  only  way 
we  can  come  to  a  correct  methed  of  farming, 
is  a  concentration  of  ideas — such  as  we  can 
learn  from  this  and  other  agricultural  soci- 


eties. I  will  now  begin  to  point  out  what 
I  conceive  to  be  marks  of  a  good  farmer- 
1st,  be  builds  and  keeps  a  good  fence, 
which  shows  he  not  only  intends  to  take 
care  of  his  crop  after  it  is  made,  but  it 
shows  he  is  a  good  neighbor.  1  look  upon 
ditching  with  most  of  our  farmers,  as  doc- 
tors do  quinine  in  chills  and  fevers.  By 
ditching  our  wet  land  we  take  off  the  sur- 
face water,  which  causes  our  land  to  be- 
come warmer,  and  consequently  amounts  to 
a  change  of  climate.  It  certainly  adds  to 
the  health  of  our  farm,  to  take  off  all  the 
stagnant  waters.  By  ditching  out  our 
ponds  and  low  lands,  and  particularly 
those  little  fish  ponds  near  our  houses,  wo 
not  only  add  to  the  health  and  value  of  our 
farms,  but  we  get  clear  of  that  dreadful 
croaking  and  gong  of  the  frogs,  continually 
crying  in  our  ears,  quinine,  quinine ;  and 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  king,  or  bull  frog, 
calls  out  for  calomel,  calomel,  calomel. 

As  regard  manures,  there  are  so  many 
different  kinds,  and  the  manner  of  applying 
them  is  so  different,  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
decide  wich  is  best,  but  I  shall  take  my 
stand  against  all  imported  manures.  1st, 
because  they  very  often  fail  to  pay  actual 
cost ;  they  may  do  in  some  instances  as  a 
specific,  but  we  want  a  permanent  manure, 
such  as  we  all  have  around  us.  We  are 
told  by  some  of  our  farmers  that  it  will  not 
pay  us ;  they  argue  to  plough  our  mules 
all  spring  and  summer,  and  then  cart  them 
in  the  fall,  will  soon  kill  them.  I  ask  all 
such,  if  mules  are  better  than  our  negroes  ? 
We  work  them  all  the  time,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  work  j  and  sir,  did  you  ever  know  mod- 
erate work  to  injure  a  negro  ?  It  never 
did  ;  nor  mule  or  horse  either.  I  am  clear 
for  treating  your  team  well,  and  keeping 
them  at  work  ;  but  if  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween two  evils,  viz.,  shut  up  in  a  barren 
pasture  and  perish  them  to  death,  or  work 
them  to  death,  I  should  pursue  the  latter 
course,  because  I  should  get  some  profit. — 
I  have  been  noticing  some  farmers  who 
have  bought  their  manures  for  several  years, 
and  I  have  seen  northern  JB®*  pork  „@g 
follow.  No  wonder,  then,  they  cry  out 
against  hauling ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose those  who  buy  their  pork  also  buy 
their  corn.     Now,  my  best  opinion  is,  away 
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with  your  chaff  and  Yankee  notions,  and 
make  ourselves  independent ;  raise  our  sup- 
port, attend  to  your  team,  feed  well,  work 
well  and  right,  and  my  word  for  it,  success 
will  crown  your  efforts. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  all  have  good  ma- 
nure within  our  reach,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  apply  them.  We  have  ashes,  marl 
and  mud  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Now, 
put  such  manures  on  your  lands,  and  you 
will  get  well  paid,  not  only  you  but  your 
children  after  you.  I  will  here  mention 
the  difference  in  the  yield  of  one  of  my 
fields.  I  rented  out  a  part ;  the  balance  I 
cultivated  myself.  The  whole  of  it  did  not 
produce  over  sixty  barrels  of  corn.  It  is 
true,  it  was  not  a  favorable  year,  but  had 
it  been,  I  would  have  made  eighty.  The 
next  year  the  same  field  lay  out.  The  next 
year  I  manured  it  with  mud,  marl  and  cot- 
ton seed,  and  on  the  same  field  I  made 
twenty-five  bales  of  cotton,  averaging  475 
lbs.  Last  year  (1858)  I  made  a  very  fine 
crop  of  corn  on  the  same  field,  and  accom- 
modated several  of  my  manure-buying 
friends  with  corn.  This  year  it  lays  out, 
and  the  growth  of  weedo, — hog  weeds  and 
butter  weeds — clearly  show  the  difference 
from  what  it  was  when  I  firdt  commenced 
manuring.  The  growth  then  was  sassafras, 
proverty  grass,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  old  marrowbone. 

I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  to  my  manure- 
buying  friends,  that  this  is  not  the  only 
field,  I  have  improved  equally  as  much 
if  not  more,  all  done  by  hauling  mud,  marl 
and  ashes,  and  composting,  and  instead  of 
killing  my  team,  they  are  sleek  and  fat. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  anticipated,  but 
like  the  Qoeeu  of  Sheba,  "the  half  has  not 
feeen  told." 

JOSHUA  TAYLOR. 


—* 


From  the  Southern  Farmer. 
Permanent  Improvement  of  Tobacco 
Land. 


Mr.  Editor  :  To  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer,  a  correspondent  writing  fr jin  Co- 
lumbia Grove,  Lunenburg  county,  requests 
that  you  or  some  correspondent  would  in- 
form him  of  "  the  best  mode  of  improving 
and  keeping  up  tobacco   land,  and  what 


kind  of  grass  is  best  to  use  that  will  im- 
prove the  land  the  most."  A?  this  is  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  the  planter,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  views  of  many  iu 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  our 
lands,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  producing 
such  crops  as  are  remunerating.  Although 
unaccustomed  to  writing  for  agricultural 
papers,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  communicate 
my  views  and  experience  on  this  subject, 
which,  if  you  think  worthy,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  improvement 
of  our  lands,  it  is  important  that  our  farms 
be  divided  into  five  shifts  of  fields,  to  be 
cultivated  somewhat  after  the  following 
order  :  1st  year,  coru  and  tobacco ;  2nd 
year,  wheat  and  oats  ;  3rd  year,  clover  or 
other  grass  ;  4th  year,  wheat  on  fallow; 
5th  year,  pasture.  On  every  farm  there 
should  be  kept  as  many  cattle  as  can  be 
wintered.  These  should  be  penned  regu- 
larly during  the  summer,  taking  care  to 
move  the  pens  as  often  as  every  10  or  12 
days,  on  land  intended  for  tobacco  the  next 
year,  which  should  be  the  poorest  land  in 
the  field.  New  lots  should  be  made  every 
year  as  large  as  the  means  of  manuring,  or 
the  size  of  the  crop  may  require.  All  the 
manure  that  can  be  made  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  either  by  hauling  litter  into 
farm  pens,  or  composting  on  the  land, 
should  be  applied.  The  land  should  also 
have  an  application  of  guano  just  before 
planting.  Land  thus  treated  will  seldom 
fail  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  tobacco. — 
After  the  tobacco  is  removed,  the  land 
should  bo  seeded  in  wheat,  and  one  gallon 
cWer  seed  per  acre  sowed  and  harrowed 
in  about  the  first  of  April.  If  we  succeed 
in  getting  a  stand  of  clover,  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  this  land,  which  before 
was  poor,  may  now  be  said  to  be  perma- 
nently improved.  After  standing  one  year 
in  clover,  the  land  should  be  fallowed  for 
wheat.  We  have  known  land  thus  treated, 
to  yield  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  which  before,  would  not  have  made 
3  barrels  of  corn.  On  all  corn  land  that 
will  produce  it,  clover  should  be  sowed  to 
be  fallowed  as  before  directed.  But  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  clover  will  not  grow  on  ordina- 
I  ry  corn  land,  even   after  an  application  of 
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On   such  land  as  this,  we   would 
sow  herds  grass,  which,  when  once  we  can 
get  a  stand,  will  act  as  a  permanent  improver. 
Land  sowed  either  in  clover  or  herds  grass, 
should  be  grazed  very  little  the  first  year. 
We  have  found  the  pea  fallow  to  succeed 
very  well,  but  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  too 
expensive  and  requires  work  at  an    unsea- 
sonable time.     By  pursuing  the  system  here 
recommended,  I  think  that  instead  of  find- 
ing tobacco  an  impoverisher,  we   will  find 
our  lands  improving  annually.     No  lot  laud 
should  be  cultivated  in  tobacco  more  than 
one  year,  until  it  has  gone    through  a  reg« 
ular  rotation.     By  this  rneaus   we  shall  be 
improving   more  land,  besides    adding  to 
our  wheat  crop.     I  know  that  this  system 
has  objections,  such  as   the  inconvenience 
of  having  our  lots  so  far  from  our  buildings, 
the  inconvenience  of  making  and    hauling 
manure,  &c;  but  I  am  satisfied  ihat  the 
benefit  and  advantages  derived  from  it  will 
more  than  repay  us.     Hoping  to  hear  from 
others  on  this  subject,  I  will  now  close  this 
imperfect  sketch,  as  I    may,  perhaps   refer 
to  it  again.  J.  Gr.  P- 

Forkland,  Nottoway,   June  15th,  1859. 


Cotton  Seed. 


Editor  Southern  Cultivator — "Cotton 
seed,  when  rotted,  or  the  germinating  prin- 
ciple in  thera  destroyed,  is  fine  feed  for  hogs." 
Well,  that  is  a  fact ;  but  they  are  still  finer 
if  they  are  sound.  It  i3  the  oil  in  cotton  seed 
that  gives  its  value  as  a  stock  feeder.  And 
as  there  is  more  oilin  sound  cotton  seed  than 
rotten  seed,  of  course  it  is  more  nutritious 
and  valuable. 

And  let  me  tell  yoo,  the  notion  that   there 
is  auything  detrimental  to  hogs  in  the  sound- 
ness or  germinating  principle  of  cotton  seed 
is  a  mistake.     It  is  not   the  cotton  seed  that 
affects  hogs,  but  the  lint  upon  them.     When 
you  rot  your  cotton  seed,  you  rot  your  lint, 
and  the  lint  passes  through  the  hog  without 
harm  :  hence  the  notion    that  rotten    cotton 
seed  will  not   kill  hogs.     Corn,  with    sound 
cotton  lint  upon  it  will  kill  hogs  just  as  fast 
an  sound  cotton  seed  will. 
r;i,To  get  the  full  value   of  cotton  seed  as  a 
stock  feeder,  boil  them,  with  a  little  corn  and 
salt,  and,  occasionally,  tvshes. 
Yours  respectfully, 

G.  D.  HARMON. 
Million's  Bend,  La.,  Slay,  1859. 


Cotton  Manufactures. 

An  unusual  but  most  significant  expression 
of  public  opinion  has  been  lately  made  at  the 
North.  The  conviction  is  at  length  forced 
upon  manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  that  the 
South  possesses  advantages  for  this  species 
of  industry  that  the  .North  can  never  secure; 
and  the  desire  is  openly  expressed  to  see 
cotton  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cotton  fields. 

Thft  Pennsylvanian  says:  "We  know  of 
no  single  measure  which  we  should  more 
like  to  see  carried  into  effect  than  the  domes- 
tication of  the  spindle  and  the  loom  in  the 
Southern  States." 

The  advantages  here  presented  are  patent 
to  all  who  will  examine  the  question,  and 
must  be  admitied  even  by  those  whose  inter- 
est might  be  opposed  to  any  rivulry  in  this 
species  of  enterprise.  The  cotton  growers 
now  pay  from  the  produeS  of  their  own  acres, 
so  far  as  they  consume  foreign  made  cotton 
fabrics,  the  cost  of  two  voyages  to  the  East 
or  to  Europe,  factorage,  commissions  and  pro- 
fits to  all  through  whose  hands  the  articles 
during  the  process  of  their  change  of  charac- 
ter pass.  The  expense  that  can  be  saved  to 
the  planters,  and  cotton  factories  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cotton  fields  would  of  neces- 
sity, as  soon  as  any  competition  was  estab- 
lished, reduce  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article.  The  saving  effected  by  cutting  off 
these  charges,  enhances  the  profits  of  cotton 
f  ictories  at  the  South  as  long  as  the  produc 
tion  falls  far  below  the  cousumption. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  from 
j  the  Pennsylvanian  are  true  to  the  letter,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  have   a  greater   weight, 
coming  from  a  source  that  cannot  be  suspec- 
ted of  partiality  to  Southern  interests  : 

ik  Growing  the  cotton  on  his  own  lands, 
the  Southerner,  with  slight  cost  and  tronble 
might  transfer  it  directly  from  the  cleaning 
mill  to  the  factory,  where  it  was  to  be  wrought 
into  cloths.  And  then  water  power — steam 
power — fuel,  whether  wood  or  coal — build- 
ing materials  and  all  requisite  appliances 
besides — are  just  as  plenty  and  of  as  fine 
quantity  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  or  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  And 
should  it  be  urged  that  the  machinery  and 
tb  i  p  i  ves  needful  to  the  iiUfin-n^.,  are 
not  now  to  be  found  in  the  South,  what  then? 
Capital  does  exist  there,  and  capital  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place,  can  command  well 
nigh  instantaneously  whatever  is  wanted  or 
wished." 

This  is   a   novel  admission    from    such  a 
source,  but  true  as  it  is  new.    Additional  ad- 
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vantage  never  presented  by  a  Southern  press, 
is  furnished  us  by  the  article  to  which  allu 
sion  has  been  made  : 

"  In  a  Northern  climate,  the  winter  cold  is 
reported  so  to  act  upon  the  fibre  of  the  cotton 
as  to  render  it  difficult  of  working — a  circum- 
stance likely  to  interfere  with  the  perfection 
of  theresult — while  the  comparative  mildness, 
equality  of  the  former  furnish  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  this  substance  is 
wrought  most  easily  and  to  the  best  effect." 

This  subject  is  of  importance  to  the  South- 
ern States.  Manufacturing  enterprise  will 
speedily  double  and  treble  her  population 
and  wealth.  This,  of  course,  will  increase 
her  political  power  and  the  influence  she 
wields  in  the  councils  of  the  Republic. 

The  extensive  engagement  of  the  South,  in 
manufactures,  will  do  much  to  cure  the  ali- 
enation that  has  been  for  years  growing  be- 
tween her  and  the  North. 

Increase  our  population  and  wealth,  and 
no  cause  for  jealousy  of  the  North  could  ex- 
ist, while  the  South  acquires  a  power  which 
commands  respect. 

We  know  of  no  change  of  industry  that 
would  serve  more  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  South.  Slave 
labor  would  become  the  sinew  of  our  facto- 
ries and  enable  us  to  complete  with  the  pau- 
per labor  of  Europe  without  the  creation  of  a 
elass  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society  or  able 
to  control  the  production  of  our  factories. 

The  opinion  which  the  North  has  expres- 
sed through  such  a  soure  as  this  quoted,  is 
significant  of  the  attention  which  the  capital 
of  the  North  is  giving  to  the  condition  of  the 
South.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  af- 
ter a  conviction  of  the  security  and  profita- 
bleness of  investments  in  Southern  cotton 
manufactures,  before  Northern  capital  will 
find  its  way  into  the  slave  States,  and  give 
anew  impetus  to  the  present  growing  favor 
to  domestic  cotton  manufactures. 


Wearing  out  Land. 

"  Our  land  does  not  produce  two-thirds 
as  muck  noio  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago? 

So  writes  a  farmer  from  a  region  which 
sannot  have  been  settled  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Our  reflection  is,  that  the  farmers  there 
eannot  be  worth  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
so  managed  their  lands  as  to  increase  in- 
stead of  diminishing  its  productiveness. 

There  may  be  exceptions — some  men 


may  be  keen  enough  to  mako  money  and 
wear  out  their  land  by  the  same  operation. 
But  the  general  rule  is  the  reverse  of  this 
— that  the  most  profitable  husbandry  im- 
proves the  land,  and  that  the  husbandry 
which  deteriorates  the  and  is  not  profita- 
ble. Wa  hold  that  a  farmer  of  only  ordin- 
ary means  cannot  afford  to  make  his  land 
poorer ;  and  that  even  if  he  were  cultiva- 
ting another  man's  land  for  a  succession  of 
years,  he  could  not  possibly  afford  to  leave 
it  much  worse  than  he  found  it. 

American  Farmers'  Magazine. 


LESS  LAND   OR    MORE   LABOUR — WHICH  '( 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  indiscrim- 
inately recommend  small  farms.  We  fear 
there  is  a  tendency  in  small  farms  to  make 
small  men  ;  and  we  deprecate  the  idea  that 
the  farmer  is  to  be  a  man  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  men  in  other  callings.  There 
has  been  enough  of  that  in  the  history  of 
this  world,  and  we  want  to  see  the  tables 
turned.  Nevortheless  it  would  be  better 
to  fail  of  a  living  from  a  hundred. 

In  another  place  we  have  intimated  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  make  land  more  produc- 
tive than  to  wear  it  out,  as  the  phrase  is; 
that  if  we  enrich  the  land,  it  enriches  us  ; 
and  that  if  we  impoverish  it,  it  impoverishes 
us.  Something  like  a  demonstration  of 
this  would  gratify  some  of  our  readers. — 
This  we  will  attempt ;  and  what  we  have 
to  say  shall  be  in  close  connection  with  our 
motto,  Less  land  or  more  labour. 

That  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  a  farm  to  a 
higher  than  to  sink  to  a  lower  productive- 
ness is  our  proposition  ;  and  what  we  mean 
by  it  is,  not  that  it  costs  more  labour  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil,  but  that  it  does  require 
more  unpaid  labour  to  wear  out  a  soil  by  a 
ten  years'  cultivation  than  to  enhance  itp 
productiveness  in  the  same  time. 

To  simplify  as  much  as  may  be,  we  will 
suppose  here  are  three  acres,  arable  land, 
now  in  turf,  and  of  a  fair  quality,  to  be 
cultivated  respectively  by  A,  B,  aud  C,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  A  is  a  calculating, 
thinking  farmer,  in  no  way  extravagant, 
but  willing  to  expend  money  and  labour 
where  he  sees  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  re- 
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turn  With  protn  is  is  a  carcJul  soul,  wil 
ling  to  labour,  but  as  sljy  of  all  other  ex- 
penses for  crops  as  of  the  itch.  C  takes  it 
easy,  and  will  reap  what  his  land  will  give, 
witho  t  giving  it  back  much  of  either  la- 
bour or  manure. 

Ind  an  corn,  we  will  suppose,  to  be  the 
crop  the  first  year.  A  turns  over  the  turf 
in  November  to  a  good  depth  ;  harrows  in 
fifty  loads  of  compost  in  the  spring,  made, 
it  may  be,  of  twenty  loads  of  barn  manure 
and  thirty  loads  of  something  which  his 
industry  and  integrity  have  gathered  up  at 
a  cheap  rate  for  the  purpose  ;  plants  the 
best  variety  of  corn  that  he  can  get  any 
certain  kwowledge  of,  about  the  middle  of 
March ;  tends  the  crop  well,  and  gets  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

B  wants  all  his  manure  for  other  crops) 
and  thinks  the  turf  land  will  do  pretty  wel* 
without  manure.  He  plows  in  March,  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  but  very  nicely.  His 
team  is  not  strong  enougb  to  plow  much 
deeper  ;  and  as  for  paying  for  extra  team 
work  and  manure  to  warm  the  deep  soil 
that  would  be  plowed  up,  he  cannot  think 
of  it.  Farming,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  a 
business  to  spend  money  in,  but  to  get 
money  by.  But  he  plants  in  good  season, 
tends  the  corn  well  all  summer,  and  gets 
thirty  bushe's. 

C  takes  it  easy  ;  plows  when  it  is  most 
convenient;  plants  and  hoes  when  nothing 
hinders;  does  the  work  shabbily,  according 
to  his  wont ;  and  more  by  providential  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  skill  or  industry,  gets  six- 
teen bushels  of  deceni  corn  and  plenty  of 
pig  ears. 

Now  B  has  done  more  work  than  C ;  A 
has  expended  more  labour  than  either,  be- 
sides costly  manuring;  and  if  the  race  en- 
ded here  they  might  not  come  out  so  very 
unequally. 

But  suppose  all  three  to  follow  the  corn 
crop  with  rye,  and  seed  with  clover,  herds- 
grass  and  redtop  in  April.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  A  will  get  twen- 
ty-five bushels.  B  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  if  he  gets  fifteen  bushels.  If 
C  gets  more  than  ten  he  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful. But  these  crops  cost  one  no  more 
than  the  other.     And  now  A  is  fairly  ahead 


— has  been  better  paid  for  his  outlay.     But 

this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  third  year  A  gets  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  hay  ;  B  one  and  three-fourths,  and  C  not 
more  than  one  aod  a  half  at  best ;  besides 
that,  A's  acre  will  pasture  a  cow  well  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  winter,  whereas  the 
feed  on  B's  and  C's  is  of  but  little  worth. 
Next  year  the  disparity  will  be  still  great- 
er, if  all  three  acres  are  kept  to  graze  with- 
out further  manure.  A's  acre  will  produce 
more  value,  though  perhaps  less  quantity, 
both  of  hay  and  fall  feed,  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  B's  grass  will  have  nearly,  and 
C's  quite  run  out.  Neither  will  be  much 
more  than  worth  cutting ;  and  as  for  fall 
feed,  cows  that  are  condemned  to  it  will 
give  little  milk  and  less  butter ;  and  if  they 
have  much  pluck,  will  be  apt  to  break  fence 
and  seek  better  fare,  especially  those  on  C's 
premises,  where  the  fences  cannot  be  ex- 
pectei  to  be  over  and  above  good.  We 
suppose  our  readers  have  noticed  that  poor 
fences  generally  keep  companj  with  shal- 
low culture  and  poor  feed,  on  the  principle 
that  H  Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  togeth- 
er." 

By  this  time  the  expenses  of  B's  and 
C's  cultivation  will  have  been  more  than 
half  as  much  as  that  of  A,  but  A's  return 
will  have  more  than  doubled  theirs.  Nor 
is  this  all.  A's  land  has  now  a  deeper,, 
richer  turf  than  theirs— is  in  far  better 
condition  for  another  round  of  crops. 

We  intended  to  have  gone  through  with 
the  remaining  six  years,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Our  readers  will  understand  that  if 
calculating  A,  and  careful  B,  and  careless 
C  were  going  on  in  their  respective  ways 
to  the  end  of  ten  years,  there  would  be  a 
wide  difference  in  the  value  of  their  acres 
for  after  cultivation.  C's  land  would  be 
pretty  thoroughly  worn  out ;  B's  would  be 
ditto  ;  and  A's  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  when  he  began.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Has 
not  A  been  better  paid  for  what  he  has 
done  and  expended  than  the  others  ? — and 
does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  cheaper  to  en- 
hance the  productiveness  of  land  than  to 
diminish  it  ? 

Some  will  say  it  is  all  talk ;  there  is 
nothing  practical  in  it ;  let  him  try  it,  and 
■  e  will  find  farming  one  thing  and  writing 
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about  it  another.  But  our  reply  is,  that 
we  know  the  truthfulness  of  all  this  by  ac- 
tual trial,  and  we  know  it  by  the  widest 
observation.  If  you  cheat  the  land  it  will 
cheat  you.  "As  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he 
reap."  In  a  higher  sense  we  have  indu- 
bitable authority  for  this.  In  our  applica- 
tion of  it  to  soil  culture,  we  appeal  to  the 
very  best  and  most  successful  farmers,  if  it 
is  not  so.  It  follows  that  the  farmer  wants 
Jess  land  or  more  labour.  The  latter  is 
our  remedy.  The  farmer,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  not  ask  how  little  help  he  can  skim 
along  with,  but  how  much  he  can  employ 
profitably. 

And  remember,  farmers,  that  the  more 
help  you  can  employ,  and  yet  secure  a  fair 
return  to  yourself,  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try j  for  you  thereby  afford  encouragement 
to  men  to  escape  from  the  filth  and  wretch- 
edness of  our  cities,  and  to  seek  an  employ- 
ment more  favourable  to  whatever  is  virtu- 
ous, elevating,  and  patriotic. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  farmer 
to  employ  men  to  keep  them  out  of  idleness 
and  vice,  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
remuneration.  But  when  such  a  prospect 
is  presented,  the  farmer  who  rejects  the 
opportunity  sins  against  his  own  interest, 
and  fails  of  being  a  benefactor  where  he 
might  be  one. 


Spontaneous  Combustion. — Col  Bolton 
has  shown  us  a  handful  of  charred  cotton 
seed  just  as  they  were  taken  from  a  pile  of 
the  seed  near  by  his  gin-house.  A  smoke 
was  observed  to  issue  from  the  pile,  and  upon 
examination  the  smell  of  burning  cotton  was 
perceptible  ;  and  after  digging  some  two  feet 
into  the  pile,  the  heat  was  found  to  be  so 
great  that  the  negroes  could  not  stand  upon 
the  seed  with  their  bare  feet,  and,  though  no 
fire  was  discovered,  yet  the  heat  had  actually 
charred  and  blacked  the  seed,  and  fire  would 
doubtless,  have  broken  out  in  a  short  time. 
Col.  Bolton  informs  us  that  this  excessive 
heat  took  place  where  the  seed  had  been  wet 
by  a  rain  and  then  covered  by  some  fresh 
seed. 

This  fact  should  be  a  caution  to  our  cotton 
planters,  as  it  affords  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  most  of  the  frequent  heavy  losses,  by 
burning  of  cotton-gins  and  the  cotton  in  them, 
are  occasioned  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
unless  when  they  can  otherwise  be  accounted 
for. — Galveston  News. 


How  to  Succeed. 


Mr.  Williams  is  a  lucky  dog.  He  prospers 
in  everything  he  undertakes.  If  he  buys 
land,  it  somehow  turns  out  to  be  good  ;  and 
if  he  sells,  he  gets  a  good  bargain.  Every 
part  of  his  farm  bears  the  impress  of  its  ow- 
ner. His  buildings  and  fences  are  in  good 
repair.  His  land  is  well  tilled,  his  crops 
show  their  keeping,  and  so  do  his  horses, 
oxen,  cows  and  sheep.  There  are  unmista- 
kable signs  of  prosperity  all  about  him. 

Mr.  Brown  don't  succeed  so  well.  He  is 
a  poor  judge  of  land,  and  buys  and  sells,  gen- 
erally to  a  disadvantage.  He  works  hard, 
works  early  and  late,  is  very  economical,  de- 
nies himself  and  his  famiJynot  only  luxuries 
but  even  comforts,  and  yet  he  don't  succeed. 
His  fences  rot  before  he  is  able  to  renew  them, 
his  buildings  look  rusty,  his  crops  are  mea- 
gre, and  his  domestic  animals — why,  they 
are  with  the  rest. 

Now,  what  makes  the  difference  in  these 
two  cases  ?  Undoubtedly,  these  men  were 
differently  constituted.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  the  one  has  cultivated  his  talents,  while 
the  other  has  suffered  his  to  run  to  waste. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  successful  man  is  the 
thinking  man.  He  gets  instruction  from 
everything,  because  his  eyes  are  open  and 
his  mind  awake.  When,  for  example,  he 
plants  a  tree,  he  studies  its  wants,  observes 
its  habits,  and  learns  all  that  can  well  be 
learned  about  tree»planting ,  and  hence  he 
succeeds  in  it.  If  he  proposes  to  try  some 
new  mode  of  tillage,  he  does  not  go  at  it  blind 
fold.  He  reads  on  the  subject ;  and,  what 
is  more,  reflects  upon  it,  and  ascertains  the 
why  and  wherefore ;  he  talks  with  intelli- 
gent neighbors  about  it,  and  having  thorough- 
ly made  up  his  mind,  proceeds  steadily  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  Is  it  subsoil  - 
ing  ?  Down  goes  the  long  plow-share  into 
the  virgin  mold,  with  a  will,  regardless  of 
the  doubts  and  winks  of  his  thriftless  neigh- 
bors. Is  it  some  new  mode  of  making  and 
applying  manures,  or  the  use  of  some  new 
implements  ?  it  matters  not  what  it  may  be, 
he  does  it  because  he  has  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  it.  He  succeeds,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  where  success  is  possible. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  with  the  unsuccess' 
ful  man.  He  won't  trouble  himself  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  the  most  common  processes. 
He  don't  observe,  and  therefore  learns  but 
little  from  his  daily  experience.  He  follows 
on  doggedly  in  the  beaten  track,  satisfied  if 
he  earns  his  daily  bread. 

To  succeed,  one  must  reflect,  as  well  as 
work.    A  man's  body  will  not   thrive,  how- 
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ever  much  food  he  may  take  into  his  stom- 
ach, unless  he  digests  it.  So,  a  man  with 
his  eyes  may  see  many  things,  but  if  he  does 
not  reflect  upon  them,  if  he  does  not  deduce 
principles  from  facts,  his  mind  will  not  grow, 
his  character  will  not  improve,  and  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  he  will  not  succeed. 
Labor  and  thought  must  go  together.  Ob- 
servation, reflection  and  industry  combine  to 
form  the  successful  man. 


Portrait  of  an  Anti-Book  Farmer. 


The  following  very  readable  remarks  we 
extract  from  a  new  book,  "  Plain  Talk  to 
Farmers,"  published  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Taggard  &  Chase,  of  Boston  : 

Whenever  our  anti-book  farmers  can 
show  us  better  crops  at  a  less  expense,  bet- 
ter flocks,  and  better  farms,  and  better 
owners  on  them,  than  book  farmers  can, 
we  shall  become  converts  to  their  doctrines. 
But,  as  yet,  we  cannot  see  bow  intelligence 
in  a  farmer  should  injure  bis  crops.  Nor 
what  difference  it  makes  whether  a  farmer 
gets  his  ideas  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
from  a  neighbor's  mouth,  or  from  his  own 
experience,  so  that  he  only  gets  good,  prac- 
tical, sound  ideas.  A  farmer  never  objects 
to  receive  political  information  from  news- 
papers ;  he  is  quite  willing  to  learn  the 
state  of  markets  from  newspapers,  and  as 
willing  to  gain  religious  notions  from  read- 
ing, and  historical  knowledge,  and  all  sorts 
of  information  except  that  which  relates 
to  his  business.  He  will  go  over  and  bear 
a  neighbor  tell  how  he  prepares  his  wheat- 
lands,  how  he  selects  and  puts  in  bis  seed, 
bow  he  deals  with  his  grounds  in  spring, 
in  harvest  and  after  harvest-time ;  but  if 
that  neighbor  should  write  it  all  down 
carefully  and  put  it  into  paper,  its  all 
poison  !  its  book-farming! 

"  Strange  such  a  difference  there  should  be 
'Twist  tweedledum,  and  tweedledee." 

If  we  raise  a  head  of  lettuce  surpassing 
all  that  has  been  seen  hereabouts,  every 
good  farmer  that  loves  a  salad  would  send 
for  a  little  seed,  and  ask,  as  he  took  it, 
"  How  do  you  contrive  to  raise  such  mon- 
strous heads  !"  you  must  have  some  secret 
about  it."     But  if  my  way  were  written 


down  and  printed,  be  would  not  touch  it. 
"  Poh,  it's  bookish  !" 

Now  let  us  inquire  in  what  State  land  is  \ 
the  best  managed,  yields  the  most  with  the 
least  cost,  where  are  the  best  sheep,  the 
best  cattle,  the  best  hogs,  the  best  wheat  ? 
It  will  be  found  to  be  in  those  States  hav- 
ing the  most  agricultural  papers. 

What  is   there   in   agriculture  that  re- 
quires a  man  to  be  ignorant  if  he  will  be  , 
skilful  ?     Or  why  may  every  other  class  of  1 
men  learn  by  reading  except  the  farmer  V 
Mechanics  have  their  journals;  commercial! 
men    have   their   papers ;    religious   men 
theirs  ;  politicians  theirs ;  there  are  maga- 
zines and  journals  for  the  arts,  for  science, 
for  education,  and  why  not.  for  that  grand I 
pursuit  on  which  all  these   stand  ?     We 
really  could  never  understand  why  farmers' 
should  not  wish  to  have  their  vocation  on 
a  level  with  others ;  why  they  should  feel 
proud  to  have  no  paper,  while  every  pursuit 
is  fond  of  having  one. 

Those  who  are  prejudiced  against  book- 
farming  are  either  good  farmers,  misin- 
formed of  the  design  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers, or  poor  farmers  who  only  treat 
this  subject  as  they  do  all  others,  with 
blundering  ignorance.  First,  the  good 
farmers ;  there  are  in  every  county  many 
industrious,  hard-working  men,  who  know 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  risk  anything 
upon  wild  experiments.  They  have  a 
growing  family  to  support,  taxes  to  pay. 
lands  perhaps  on  which  purchase  money  is 
due,  or  they  are  straining  every  nerve  tc 
make  their  crops  build  a  barn,  that  the 
barn  may  hold  their  crops.  They  supposti 
an  agricultural  paper  to  be  stuffed  full  ol 
wild  fancies,  expensive  experiments,  big 
stories  made  up  by  men  who  know  of  nt 
farming  except  parlor-farming.  Thej 
would,  doubtless,  be  surprised  to  learn  thai 
ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  con 
tents  of  agricultural  papers  are  written  bj 
hard-working  practical  fanners  !  that  thi 
editor's  business  is  not  to  foist  absurd  sto 
ries  upon  credulous  readers,  but  to  sif 
stories,  to  scrutinize  accounts,  to  obtaii 
whatever  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  b 
fact,  and  to  reject  all  that  is  suspected  t 
be  mere  fanciful  theory.     Such  papers  ar 
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esigned  to  prevent  imposition  ;  to  kill  off 
retenders  by  exposing  them  ;  to  search 
ut  from  practical  men  whatever  they  have 
jund  out,  and  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
f  their  brethren  all  over  the  Union  ;  to 
pread  before  the  laboring  classes  suoh 
ound,  well-approved  scientific  knowledge 
s  shall  throw  light  upon  every  operation 
f  the  farm,  the  orchard  and  the  garden. 

The  other  class  who  rail  at  book  farming 
ught  to  be  excused,  for  they  do  not  treat 
»ook-farming  any  worse  thau  they  do  their 
wn  farming  ;  indeed,  not  half  so  bad. 
?hey  rate  the  paper  with  thfir  tongue ; 
mt  cruelly  abuse  their  ground,  for  twelve 
nonths  in  the  year,  with  both  hands.  I 
irill  draw  the.  portrait  of  a  genuine  anti- 
iook  farmer  of  this  last  sort. 

He  plows  three  inches  deep,  lest  he 
hould  turn  up  the  poison,  that,  in  his  es- 
imation,  lies  below  ;  his  wheat  land  18 
>lowed  so  as  to  keep  as  much  water  on  it 
s  possible ;  he  sows  two  bushels  to  tho 
ere  and  reaps  ten,  to  that  it  takes  a  fifth 
if  bis  crop  to  seed  his  ground  ;  his  corn 
and  has  never  any  help  from  him,  but 
>ears  just  what  it  pleases,  which  is  from 
hirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  by  measure- 
nent,  though  he  brags  that  it  is  fifty  or 
ixty.  His  hogs,  if  not  remarkable  for  fat- 
ening  qualities,  would  beat  old  Eclipse  at 
i  quarter-race ;  and  were  the  man  not 
prejudiced  against  deep  plowing,  his  hogs 
vould  work  his  ground  better  with  their 
)rodigious  snouts  thau  he  does  with  his 
ack-knife  plow.  His  meadow  lands  yield 
rim  from  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  a  whole 
on  of  hay,  which  is  regularly  spoiled  in 
suring,  regularly  left  out  for  a  month,  and 
?ery  irregularly  stacked  up,  and  left  for 
.he  cattle  to  pull  out  at  their  pleasure,  and 
lalf-eat  and  half-trample  under  foot.  His 
lorses  would  excite  the  avarice  of  an  an- 
itourist  in  search  of  ostelogical  specimens, 
md  returning  from  their  range  of  pasture, 
:hey  are  walking  herbariums,  bearing  speci- 
mens in  their  mane  and  tail  of  every  weed 
that  bears  a  bur  or  a  cockle.  But,  0,  the 
30ws  !  If  held  up  in  a  bright  day  to  the 
sun,  don't  you  think  they  would  be  semi- 
transparent  ?  But  he,-  tells  us  that  good 
milkers  are  always  poor !  His  cows  get 
what  Providence  sends  them,  and  very  lit- 


tle beside,  except  in  wiuter,  then  they  havo 
a  half-peck  of  corn  on  ears  a  foot  long 
thrown  to  them,  and  they  afford  lively 
spectacles  of  animated  corn  and  coo-crush- 
ers — never  mind,  they  yield,  on  an  average, 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  !  and  that  milk 
yields  varieties  of  butter  quite  astouish- 
ing. 

His  farm  never  grows  any  better,  in 
many  respects  it  gets  annually  worse.  Af- 
ter ten  years'  work  on  a  good  soil,  while 
his  neighbors  have  grown  rich,  he  is  just 
where  be  started,  only  his  house  is  dirtier, 
his  fences  more  tottering,  his  soil  poorer, 
his  pride  and  his  ignorance  greater.  And 
when,  at  last,  he  sells  out  to  a  Pennsylva- 
nian  that  reads  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  or 
to  some  New  Yorker  wiih  his  Cultivator 
packed  up  carefully  as  if  it  were  gold,  or 
t  •  sonif  Y:mkf-'e  v/'th  hip  JV-w  En  land 
Farmer,  he  goes  off  to  Missouri,  thanking 
Heaven  that  he's  not  a  book  farmer ! 

Unquestionably,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  question,  and  both  of  them  extreme, 
and  therefore  both  of  them  deficient  in 
science  and  in  common  sense.  If  men 
were  made  according  to  our  notions,  there 
should  not  be  a  silly  one  alive ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  ordered,  and  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  human  life  in  which  we  do  not  find 
the  weak  and  foolish  men.  This  is  true  of 
farming  as  much  as  of  any  other  calling. 
But  no  one  dreams  of  setting  down  the 
vocation  of  agriculture,  because,  like  every 
other,  it  has  its  proportion  of  stupid  men. 

Why  then  should  agricultural  writers, 
as  a  class,  be  summarily  rejected  because 
some  of  them  are  visionary  ?  Are  we  not 
to  be  allowed  our  share  of  fools  as  well  as 
every  other  department  of  life  ?  We  in- 
sist on  our  rights. 

A  book  or  a  paper  never  proposes  to 
take  the  place  of  a  farmer's  judgment. 
Not  to  read  at  all  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to 
read,  and  swallow  everything  without  re- 
flection, or  discrimination,  this  is  even 
worse.  Such  a  one  is  not  a  book-headed 
but  a  block-headed  farmer.  Papers  are 
designed  to  assist.  Those  who  read  them 
must  select,  modify,  and  act  according  to 
their  own  native  judgment.  So  used,  pa- 
pers answer  a  double  purpose ;  they  convey 
a  great  amount  of  valuable  practical  infor- 
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matioD,  and  then  they  stir  up  the  reader 
to  habits  of  thought ;  they  make  him  more 
inquisitive,  more  observing,  more  reason- 
ing, and,  therefore,  more  reasonable. 

Now,  as  to  the  contents  ot  agricultural 
papers,  whose  fault  is  it  if  they  are  not 
practical  ?  Who  are  the  practical  men  ? 
who  are  daily  conversant  with  just  the 
things  a  cultivator  most  needs  to  know  ? 
who  is  stumbling  upon  difficulties,  or  dis- 
covering some  escape  from  them  ?  who  is  it 
that  knows  so  much  about  gardens,  orch- 
ards, farms,  cattle,  grain  and  grasses  ? 
Why,  the  very  men  who  won't  write  a  word 
for  the  paper  that  they  read,  and  then 
complain  that  there  is  nothing  practical  in 
it.  Yes,  there  is.  There  is  practical  evi- 
dence that  men  are  more  willing  to  be 
helped  than  to  help  others ;  and  also  that 
men  sometimes  blame  others  for  things  of 
which  they  themselves  are  chiefly  blame- 
worthy. 


Rotation  and  Deep  Soil— A  Cjrn  Expe 
riment. 


Let  that  Horse   ./rink. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  riding  in  a  one 
horse  carriage  with  an  aged  lady  relative  my- 
self holding  the  reins.  As  we  passed  through 
affording,  the  horse  showed  a  disposition  to 
drink,  which  I  thwarted  by  touching  him 
with  a  whip. 

"Stop  my  son,  and  let  the  horse  drink," 
said  the  old  lady. 

"  Why,  aunty,"  I  replied,  "he  is  not  thirs- 
ty ;  he  only  wishes  to  make  you  believe  so ; 
it's  not  an  hour  since  he  drank." 

"Let  him  drink,"  said  she,  "he  knows  his 
own  wants  best.  Whether  he  really  needs 
it  or  not,  you  see  it  will  please  him  to  be  al. 
lowed  to  drink,  and  he  does  a  great  deal  to 
please  you.  Always  remember,  my  son,  that 
when  you  gratify  a  dumb  beast, "  by  doing 
anything  so  cheap  as  a  drink  of  water  from 
a  running  brook,  it  is  very  churlish  to  re- 
fuse it. 

I  have  always  remembered  it.  To  this  day 
I  seldom  drive  a  horse  through  a  fording  but 
I  think  of  my  gentle  aunt,  with  that  blessed 
heart  of  hers  for  the  poor  dumb  beast  who 
knew  his  own  wants  best.  Her  admonition 
left  a  soft  layer  among  the  strong  ledges  of 
my  human  nature,  and  I  hope  I  have  been 
a  somewhat  kinder  man  for  the  bias  which 
was  then  given  to  my  feeling  for  the  help- 
le»o. 


Regular  rotation  of  crops  and   deep  plowa 
ing  are  working  wonders  upon  s  m<>  of  th< 
old  and  long-worn  farms  of  New  England.  Ii 
the  discussions  before  the  Maine  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which    met   at   the   seat    n 
government  in  January,  many  of  the   <U!. 
gates  bore  striking   and    uniform   testini  u 
to  the  value  of  both  these  practices,  especial 
ly  upon  lands  that  had  been  cropped  hard? 
One  of  the  members   mentioned  a  field  of  fil ' 
teen  acres,  "badly  bound  out,"   which   wa 
plowed  three  inches  deeper  than  ever  before 
and  after  an  application  of  three  bushels  o 
plaster  of  Paris,   produced  a  yield   of  6CK1 
bushels  of  oats.     This  is  forty  bushels  to  th< 
acre.     Another  reported  a  yield  82   bushel 
shelled  corn  per  acre — 56  lbs.,  to  the  bushel 
from  a  field  nimilarly  treated. 

Results  very  muoh  like  these  could  be  ob 
tained  from  many  of  the  old  fields  in  Ken 
tucky,  which  now  grow  nothing  but  sedg. 
and  briars,  if  deeply  plowed,  and  the  appli 
cation  of  plaster  were  substituted  by  a  gen 
erous  quantity  of  barn^yard  manure  or  i 
compost  of  which  the  base  should  be  stabl , 
dung  and  scrapings  from  the  woods. 

We  have  our  mind's  eye  now  upon  an  ol 
field  twelve  miles  from  Louisville,  which  wa 
treated  in  this  manntr  three  years  ag     am, 
gave  a  yield  of  corn   in    return   that   mucl 
more  than  paid  expenses.     Without  furthe 
preparation  it  was  seeded  to  grass,  sown  up, 
on  the  corn  stubble,  and  will  this  season  b( 
more  than  fair  pasture  or  meadow,  for   on 
or  the  other  of  which   it  is  designed.     Th 
corn  in  this  experiment  was  manured  in  th| 
hill. 

Our  farmers  complain  of  the  great  labo 
and  heavy  cost  of  such  experiments.  Bu 
such  complaints  are  without  reason.  Even 
farmer  who  keeps  merely  two  or  three  hoij 
ses,  four  or  five  cattle,  a  half  dozen  hogs,  i, 
he  will  only  litter  his  stalls,  pens  and  barn( 
yard,  with  the  cheap  litter  afforded  by  th, 
woods  a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling 
house,  in  quantities  enough  to  furnish  hi, 
animals  with  comfortable  bedding,  he  ca 
have  every  year,  by  planting  time  in  th, 
spring,  a  mountain  of  compost  such  as  m 
have  described  that  will  perfectly  astonis; 
his  own  eyes. 

So  much  for  the  cost  of  that  part  of  th 
experiment.  It  really  costs  nothing,  for 
will  pay  for  itself  in  the  increased  conifoi) 
supplied  to  his  stock,  and  the  dimiuishej 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  carry  theit 
through  the  winter.     As   for  the  "labor  an 
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cpense  of  hauling  out,  that  is  not  very  for 
idable,  when  you  post  up  and  look  the 
ting  right  in  the  face. 
In  the  instance  to  which  we  have  referred, 
'ter  the  field  was  checked  off  for  the  seed,  a 
ro-horse  wagon  and  three  men  manured 
ur  acres  per  day — giving  to  each  hill  a  large 
lovel  full  of  the  compost.  The  actual  ex- 
snse  in  this  case  was  probably  two  dollars 
?r  day,  but  in  any  case  would  not  be  over 
ur  dollars,  or  one  dollar  per  acre.  Without 
e  manure,  the  old  field  might  possibly  have 
elded  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre ;  with 
i  it  yielded  about  40  bushels.  Difference, 
i  bushels,  which,  only  at  33  J  cent  per  bush- 
,  is  $5. 

All  this  is  clear  gain,  for  the  cost  of  haul- 
g  out  and  applying  the  manure  is  fully  re- 
ad by  the  condition  in  which  the  crop  left 
e  ground  for  grass. 

After  this  field  has  lain  in  grass  two  or 
ree  years,  it  will  probably  be  turned  over 
r  another  trial,  and  we  will  then  speak  of 
again. — Louisville  Journal. 


What  Constitutes  a  good  Farmer. 

Our  friend  and  correspondent,  G.  D.  Har- 
in,  thus  asks  and  answers  this  important 
lestion,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cotton 
lanter : 

If  the  Disposer  of  human  events  should 
rmit  this  world  to  stand  a  thousand  years 
ager,  the  time  will  surely  come  when  every 
in  that  tills  the  earth  will  be  compelled  to 
a  good  farmer  or  starve  to  death.  This  is 
itrong  expression,  but  as  true  as  it  is  strong, 
d  fogyism  may  continue  to  denounce  those 
10  labor  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
>uth  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  their 
sterity  will  see  their  stupid  folly,  and  be 
reed  to  improve  the  soil  which  their  ances- 
rs  butchered.  The  day  has  already  come 
th  England,  France,  Germany  and  Ireland, 
lere  agriculturists  are  compelled  from  true 
cessity  to  study  their  profession,  and  im- 
ove  their  systems  of  farming  economy,  to 
i  extent  limited  only  by  their  power  to  do 
,  If  they  were  to  pursue  the  course  that 
e  planters  of  the  South  are  now  pursuing, 
less  than  twenty  years  they  would  either 
irve  to  death,  or  be  forced  to  leave  "  their 
m,  their  native  land." 
But  the  question  arises,  what  is  a  "good 
rmer?"  There  is  much  diversity  of  opin- 
n  n  this  question.  Sometimes  the  men 
ao  run  over  the  most  land  per  hand,  and 
ag  out  of  soil  the  most  money,  regardless 
the  wear  and  tear  of  land,  and  team  and 
ree,  are  called  good  farmers,  yea,  the  best 


farmers.  But  is  that  true  ?  I  admit  it  not. 
To  do  so  would  be  equivalent  to  admitting 
that  the  doctor  who  made  the  most  money, 
regardless  of  the  lives  he  destroyed,  was  the 
best  doctor.  The  one  would  be  about  as 
true  as  the  other — both  are  utterly  false. 

A  "  good  farmer."  according  to  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the 
South,  is  the  man  who  improves  his  land, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  place,  improves  his 
stock  and  takes  care  of  his  force.  And  I 
think  this  definition  of  the  term  is  correct. 

No  man,  however  intelligent  on  other  sub- 
jects, no  matter  how  much  money  he  may  be 
making  for  the  time  being,  should  be  consid- 
ed  a  "good  fsrmer,"  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  term,  who  grossly  neglects  the  improve- 
ment of  his  soil  and  force  and  stock.  No 
man  who  cultivates  the  hills  and  permits  his 
fields  to  wash  into  yawning  gullies,  and  turns 
them  out  for  his  children  to  reclaim,  at  the 
cost  of  labor  and  expense,  or  leave  their  old 
homes,  or  starve,  is  to  any  extent,  whatever, 
a  good  farmer.  No  man  who  denounces  ag- 
ricultural journals,  totea  corn  in  one  end  of 
his  sack,  and  a  rock  in  the  other  end  to  baK 
ance  it  becanse  his  "daddy"  done  it,  can  pos- 
sibly be  a  "  good  farmer." 


Weevils  in  Corn— Eemedy. 

Editor  Southern  Cultivator. — Your  laat 
most  interesting  journal  contains  a  request 
from  a  planter  that  some  one  should  tell  him 
how  to  keep  weevils  out  of  his  corn.  As  I 
have  had  some  successful  experience  on  this 
point,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  some 
suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  corn  house  should  be 
so  constructed  that  there  shall  be  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  above  the  body  of  the  corn,  so 
that  all  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  corn  may 
pass  out  and  fresh  pass  in.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  effected,  the  roof  of  the  house 
should  project  at  least  two  feet  all  around 
over  the  walls,  ventilating  holes  being  left 
immediately  under  the  projectingroof  between 
all  the  joints.  A  close  corn  house,  especial- 
ly in  a  warm,  damp  climate,  must  encourage 
the  weevils. 

But  the  second  and  most  important  point 
is  this :  to  thoroughly  sweep  the  ceiling,  sides 
and  floor  of  the  corn  house,  that  all  the  dirt 
from  the  corn,  the  weevils,  the  cobwebs,  &c, 
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may  be  entirely  cleared  out,  and  then  a  thor- 
ough white-washing  given  to  the  whole,  and 
let  every  chink  and  crevice  have  plenty  of 
lime  put  into  it.  This  course  must  be  pur» 
Bued  every  fall  before  harvesting  the  corn. 
Should  there  be  any  old  corn  on  hand,  it 
must  be  moved  out  of  the  way  until  the  pur- 
gation process  is  gune  through. 

The  forgoing  plan  I  have  pursued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  with  the  greatest  success. 
My  corn  although  soft,  (gourd  seed)  is  nev- 
er troubled  with  weevils,  and  my  plantation 
is  in  a  hot,  damp  part  of  seaboard.  Previ- 
ously to  my  using  the  lime  I  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  weevils,  and  had  jecourse 
to  sassafras  roots,  old  hides,  and  many  other 
things  recommended,  but  without  any  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  free 
use  of  lime  makes  your  corn  house  smell 
sweet,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  so  admired  by  all,  even 
though  practiced  by  comparatively  tew.  Ma- 
ny planters  white-wash  outside,  but  never  in- 
8ide.  The  first  a  mere  show,  the  latter  a  re- 
al benefit.  R. 

Bryan  Co.,  Ga.,  June,  1859. 

Fertilizers— Georgia  Improving. 

The  Savannah  Republican  states  that  a  few 
months  ago  the  Central  (Ga.)  Railroad  ad- 
vertised to  carry  guano,  salt,  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  fertilizers,  at  the  price  just  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  transportation.  The 
amount  of  these  materials  carried  from  the 
1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  April  was,  of 
guano  2,550,350  pounds,  and  of  salt  109,350 
pounds — making  a  total  of  2,689,600  pounds. 
Altogether  there  were  1,343  3-4  tons,  ma- 
king 168  car  loads. 

The  Republican,  in  commenting  on  these 
remarkable  figures,  says : 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  older 
portions  of  Georgia — or  rather  those  which 
have  been  settled  longest,  for  all,  we  pre- 
sume, are  of  equal  age — are  more  thrifty 
and  productive  to-day  than  they  were  twen- 
ty years  ago.  How  has  this  been  brought 
about  ?  By  the  manufacture  and  application 
of  manures,  made  on  the  farm,  for  the  most 
patt,  and  more  recently  drawn  from  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce.  This  latter  source  of  sup- 
ply has  been  opened  to  the  planter  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
of  our  railroads  ;  and  to  show  what  an  im- 
petus it  has  given  to  the  trade,  we  propose 
to  cite  a  single  case  in  point. 

The  "  case  "  is  given  above.  Just  as  Boon 
as  our  Southern  people  fall  into  this  tenden- 
cy of  Georgia,  their  lands,  instead  of  becom. 


ing  worthless  from  year  to  year,  will  grow  in 
value ;  and  then  there  will  be  something  like 
repose  in  our  population.  They  will  stay  at 
home,  where  they  ought  to  be,  instead  of 
running  on  wild  goose  chases  every  few  years 
to  find  new  fields  in  strange  territory — to  run 
away  thence  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
wear  out  the  soil.  People  think  that  this  is 
an  economical  plan — money  making  in  a  high 
degree.  They  are  wrong — the  exceptions 
we  do  not  take  into  account — not  only  as  a 
means  of  profit,  but  as  a  moral  means — for  a 
roving  man  or  family  can  never  attain  to 
much  account,  either  materially  or  morally. 
Georgia  is  the  "  banner"  Southern  State, 
and  intends  to  keep  the  honor  which  her  in- 
dustry has  won. — Alabama  planter. 

• 

HJditor  "  South  Countryman  :" 

Dear  Sir — You  wish  me  to  give  you, 
for  the  South  Countryman,  a  few  facts  up- 
on the  method  and  results  of  liming,  in 
Maryland,  as  far  as  it  has  come  under  my; 
observation.  Liming  was  introduced  in 
Baltimore  county,  by  a  Mr.  Bosley,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  it 
has  been  extensively  carried  on  in  that  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  especially  Hart- 
ford, for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with 
abundant  success.  Many  hundred  acres 
of  old  worn  land,  have  been  brought  up 
from  poverty  and  are  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  yielding  as  large  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  timothy  and  clover  hay, 
as  lands  of  the  best  quality  elsewhere.  I 
saw  a  farm  of  300  acres,  which  the  gentle- 
man limed  at  a  great  expense  and  labor, 
having  to  buy  the  limestone,  haul  it  thir- 
teen miles,   and   then   get   his   wood  for 

burning,  at  eost  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  cord,  and  yet  he  informed  me,  that  he 
had  received  back  every  cent  of  expense, 
and  a  good  per  cent  for  his  labor.  This 
gentlemen  has  now  a  rich  farm.  I  saw 
his  corn  crop  for  that  year — it  yielded 
about  10  barrels,  or  50  bushels  per  acre, 
which  he  iuformed  me  was  an  average  crop. 
He  has  also  raised  wheat  and  grasses,  with 
equal  success,  and  this  is  only  one  out  of 
iimilar  efforts. 
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The  limestone  of  that  country  yields 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  lime,  and  most 
of  tne  stone  will  average  60  to  65  or  70 
per  cent. 

The  quantity  in  general  use  by  the  prin- 
cipal farmers,  is  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
broad  cast,  on  fallow.  Few  or  none  put 
on  their  lime  without  first  fallowing  their 
land ;  the  reason  is,  that  lime  is  heavier 
than  the  soil,  and  sinks  too  deep.  Lime 
is  not  considered  as  a  manure,  in  itself,  but 
acts  as  a  decomposer  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  in  this  way  produces  a  valuable  and 
lasting  manure. 

The  effect  of  lime  is  now  seen  for  the 
I  first  and  second  years,  only  in  the  dark 
green  appearance  of  the  wheat  and  corn  ; 
but  the  third  year,  the  effect  is  not  only 
visible,  but  in  most  cases  profitable,  and 
these  lands,  for  years  after,  with  proper 
culture,  are  capable  of  a  much  greater  yield 
than  they  were  before  liming,  The  best 
vegetable  substance  for  decomposure  and 
improvement  is  clover. 

I  have  witnessed  a  fact  that  ought  here, 
to  be  stated,  viz :  that  corn  will  stand  a 
drought  two  weeks  longer  than  the  same 
lands  without  lime — and  the  year  I  witnes- 
sed this  fact,  the  corn  on  limed  lands  ma- 
tured in  that  time,  and  yielded  a  good  crop, 
while  other  fields  failed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  many  whose  lands  were  not  limed,  fail- 
ed in  making  a  crop  sufficient  for  their  own 
wants. 

This  system  of  liming  is  repeated  every 
fourth  year  by  most  of  the  farmers— and 
lands  have  been  brought  up,  three  and  four 
hundred  per  cent  above  their  original  qual- 
ity. This,  however,  is  not  accomplished 
in  a  few  years,  but  is  gradually  carried  on, 
from  year  to  year.  These,  Mr.  Editor,  are 
facts  which  I  have  witnessed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I  believe  with  similar 
efforts,  the  old  worn  lands  of  Georgia  can 
be  made  productive  and  valuable.  The 
farmer  must  not  look  so  much  to  the  imme- 
diate interest  derived  as  to  the  increase  of 
his  capital.  Capital,  in  lands  made  rich, 
will  not  fail  to  produce  a  profitable  interest, 


and  with   industry,    perseverance   and  pa- 
tience, these  results  will  be  realized. 

With  an  earnest  wish  for  the   success  of 
your  journal,  I  remain         Yours  &c, 

H.  BEST. 

The  above  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Best 
who  is  a  gentleman  of  great  practical  good 
sense,  and  skill,  as  a  successful  farmer,  is 
another  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  lime 
as  a  manure,  and  an  additional  proof  of  the 
position  we  are  taking  in  this  journal,  that 
increase  in  the  price  of  land,  follows  im- 
proved agriculture. 

Ed.  S.  Countryman. 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats— Destructive  Worms 
&c. 

Editor  Southern  Cui/rirATOR.-The  wheat 
crop  is  almost  a  failure  in  our  section,  this 
season.  I  manured  a  ten  acre  field  with 
guano  and  stable  manure  last  year  and  it 
yielded  me  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn  I 
sowed  it  in  wheat  last  fall  (one  bushel  to*  the 
acre)  and  have  only  been  able  to  save  five 
bushels  from  the  ten  acres  of  land.  Some 
of  the  wheat  ripening  early  and  the  other 
being  green,  I  desired  to  let  it  stand  until  all 
was  ripe  for  seed  and  most  of  the  early  ri- 
pening fell  down  before  the  latter  was  ripened 

In  hauling  in  the  manure,  some  rye  erains 
were  scattered  in  the  field  ;  thej  came  ur» 
and  grew  finely  and  after  heading  and  the  erain 
commenced  filling  I  found  a  small  horny 
worm  destroying  full  half  the  grains  of  the 
rye  eating  into  each  grain  from  the  outside 
and  remaining  on  the  head  from  one  to  as 
many  as  five  to  each  head,  measuring  from 
a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
the  diameter  about  the  same  as  a  full  grown 
grain  of  wheat.  There  are  some  stalks  ot 
Oats  in  the  same  field,  but  the  worms  have 
not  committed  their  depredations  on  anything 
but  the  rye,  webbing  themselves  up  alter  ea- 
ting all,  or  nearly  all,  the  grains. 

I  have  bottled  a  few  heads  of  rye  with 
several  worms  thereon.  One  of  the  worms 
has  produced  a  pretty,  little,  harmless-look- 
ing fly. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  if  they  have  known  or  heard  of  such  an 
insect  devouring  rye  to  the  same  extent,  and 
oblige.    Yours  truly,  >y  g    Ssn 

Gum  Creek,  Dooly  Co.,  Ga.,  May,''l859' 
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Cotton   Seed   Crusher— Manner  of  Ap- 
plying Seed  as  Manure. 


Editor  Southern  Cultivator — I  6ee  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Cultivator,  inquiry 
made  respecting  Cotton  Seed  Crushers,  by 
M.  H.  B.,  of  Cedar  Town,  Ga.  I  will  say  to 
him,  to  you,  and  all  other  persons  that  use 
cotton  seed  as  manure,  that  every  person 
that  has  land  and  cotton  seed  to  apyly  as 
manure,  has  a  natural  and  effective  seed 
srusher,  the  best  that  was  ever  invented,  viz  : 
\fother  Earth. 

I  will  state  what  has  been  my  practice  and 
ixperience  for  the  last  ten  years.    I  keep  my 
seed  well  housed,  dry  and  sound,  until  about 
one  month  before  I  wish  to  plant  my  corn  ; 
I  then  haul  them  out  in  the  farm  ;  put  them 
in  convenient  piles,  20  bushels  per  acre,  lap 
off  for  drilled  corn,  rows  5 J  feet  apart,  with 
a  long  rooter  plow,  fallow  in  that  with  a  com- 
mon shovel  plow,  so  as  to  open  a  good  fur- 
row or  row  ;  then  throw  two  furrows  on  each 
side  of  that  with  as  good  a  one-horse  turn- 
ing plow  as  I  can  command,  which  makes  a 
nice  bed  of  four  furrows  on  the  seed,  in  one 
month's  time  they  are  effectually  crushed, 
or  spoiled,  so  they  will  not  oome  up,  it  you 
should,  in  planting  your  corn,  stir  a  few  of 
them  up  near  to  the  surface.    When  the 
time  comes  to  plant,  I  open  the  bed  with  a 
short  rooter  plow,  so  as  not  to  stir  up,  if  any, 
but  little  of  the  seed.    When  the  ground  is 
in  good  order,  &c-,  I  cover  with   a  board  of 
good  length  well  hollowed  out,  otherwise  I 
cover  by  running  one  rooter  furrow  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  one  in  which  the  corn  is  deposited. 
My  experience  is,  that  my  corn  thus  ma- 
nured fires  less  during   drouth  than   corn 
having  no  manure  at  all,  and  I  always  get 
an  ear  in  proportion  to  the  stalk  ;  whereas, 
under  the  old  plan  of  rotting  or  heating  the 
seed  before  they  were  applied,   I  usually 
made  a  good  stalk,  but  rarely  ever  get  ears 
in  proportion,  for  the  reason  that  the  strength 
of  the   seed  were  measurably  gone   before 
they  were   applied,  and  consequently  their 
atrengh  was  exhausted  before  it  could  ma- 
ture the  ear. 

The  result  of  my  whole  experience,  is. 
that  I  have  realized  at  least  fifty  per  cent 


more  in  the  production  under  the  plan  of 
putting  them  in  as  above,  than  under  the 
old  or  rotting  plan. 

The  above  process  will  do  as  well  for  cot- 
ton as  corn,  but  as  the  cotton  rows  are  much 
narrower,  the  quantity  should  be  increased 
in  proportion.  My  experience  is,  that  it  is 
much  more  profitable  to  apply  seed  to  corn 
and  other  manures  to  cotton,  for  the  reason 
(if  no  other)  that  the  young  cotton  plants 
die  out,  usually,  very  bad  where  it  is  ma- 
nured with  the  seed. 

THOMAS  McGEHEE. 

Meriwether  Co.,  Ga.,  June,  1859. 


Fruits  Increased  in  Size  by  the  use  of 
Copperas. 

M.  Dubreuilj  a  celebrated  European  Hor. 

ticulturist,  says  that  it  has  been  proven — 

"  that  melons  and  various  species  of  fruit 

trees,  the  green  parts  of  which  had   bees 

watered  on  several  occasions  with  a  weak 

solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  yielded  much 

larger  fruits  thtu  thoae  not  so  treated. " — 

He  adds  :     "  One  of  my   pupils  repeated 

the  same  experiments  in   1854  and  1855 

on  pear  trees.     He  gave  the  first  watering 

as  soon  as  the  fruits  were  fairly  set,  in  the 
end  of  June.  He  repeated  the  moistening 
every  fortnight,  in  the  evening,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  that  absorption 
might  be  completely  effected  during  the 
night.  The  solution  was  at  the  rate  of  26 
grains  to  a  quart  for  the  first  three,  and  35 
grains  to  a  quart  for  the  two  last  waterings. 
He  sent  us,  in  the  end  of  February,  from 
a  tree  thus  treated,  an  Easter  Beurre,  so 
large  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
He  obtained  like  results  the  following  sea- 
son. 

But  we  doubt  whether  the  results  would 
not  be  still  more  successful  if  the  fruits 
alone  were  moistened  with  the  solution ; 
for  then  they  only  would  experience  the 
stimulation  of  their  absorptive  powers,  and 
would  thus  draw  to  themselves  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  sap,  inasmuch  as  the 
absorption  by  the  leaves  would  be  much 
less  intense.  Experiments  therefore  should 
be  made  with  regard  to  this  point." 

1  Hweyy%  Magcmm. 
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To  Our  Patrons,  and  the  Friends  of  Ag- 
riculture Generally. 


RALEIGH,  AUGUST,  1859. 


To  the  Agriculturists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Publisher  of  the  North  Carolina  Plan- 
ter has  a  very  great  desire  to  continue  its 
publication,  but  he  frankly  states  that  he  can- 
not do  so  beyond  the  present  year,  unless 
its  list  of  subscribers  is  very  greatly  increased! 
He  has  appealed  so  often  to  the  Friends  of 
Agriculture  in  the  State,  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue, and  interest  themselves  in  getting  sub- 
scribers, and  these  appeals  have  been  respon- 
ded to  by  so  few,  (thanks,  however,  to  the 
few  who  have  given  us  their  assistance,)  that 
he  feels  no  encouragement  to  make  further 
appeals  either  to  their  professional  pride,  or 
patriotism,  in  giving  their  aid  to  sustain  a 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  journal.  He 
therefore  makes  the  following  liberal  induce- 
ments to  persons  to  subscribe;  and  if  these 
fail,  the  Planter  must  be  abandoned.  The 
Publisher  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  by  its 
publication  any  longer : 

For  two  dollars,  sent  by  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary next,  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1858,  1859 
and  1860  will  be  sent — that  is,   three  years 

for  two  dollars.  This  is  over  one  thousand 
pages  of  Agricultural  reading,  especially  adap- 
ted to  our  own  State,  for  two  dollars !  Surely, 
no  one  can  refuse  to  subscribe  now,  on  ac- 
count of  the  price. 

And  any  of  our  present  subscribers   who 
will  send  us  four  new  subscribers,    shall  re-  ! 
ceive  a  copy  extra. 

We  expect  by  these  propositions  to  great- 
ly increase  the  subscription  list  of  the  N.  C. 
Planter ;  and  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  all 
who  desire  its  continuance,  will  give  us  their 
aid  in  enabling  us  to  do  so. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

tf.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

gag^  We  respectfully  solicit  of  our  Broth- 
ers of  the  N.  C.  Press,  that  they  will  copy 
the  above  in  their  respective  papers,  and 
c&U  the  attention  id  their  readers  to  it,  also. 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Planter,  we 
have  felt  the  importance  of  making  it  a  me- 
dium of  intercommunication  through  which 
our  farmers  might  be  able  to  hold  free  and 
unrestrained  converse  with  each  other  by  the 
publication  of  such  opinions  as  have  been 
suggested  by  experiment  or  observation,  or 
which  have  be^n  induced  r,y  the  application 
of  the  truth  of  science  to  practical  husbandry. 

To  thin  end,  we  have  from  time  to  time  not 
only  offered  the  colums  of  the  Planter  to  all 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  offer  such  sugges- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  any 
of  its  varied  branches,  which  might  be  of  in- 
terest or  profit  to  our  re  iders,  but   we  have 
again  and  again  appealed   to  the   friends  of 
agriculture,  by  their  devotion  as  parents,  by 
their  love  of  country,  by   their  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  sterile  hills  and   the  de- 
solate vales  of  their  native   State,  to  contri- 
bute the  mite  we  have  asked  at  their   hands 
to  aid  us  in  the  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation as  might  render  essential   service  in 
the  redemption  of  our  lands  from   the  curse 
of  a  ruinous   system   of  tillage.     Whilst   we 
congratulate  our  readers,  as  well   as  ourseli, 
upon  the  few  responses  that  have  generously 
been  made  to  our  appeals,  yet  the  very  char- 
acter of  these  responses,  and  the  happy  re- 
sults which  we  are  sure  would  flow  from  sim- 
ilar responses  fromevery  quarter  of  the  State, 
has  but  only  increased  our  anxiety  to   have 
every  county  in  tho  State  represented  in  our 
columns,  the  instrumentality  of  the  pen  of 
an  intelligent,  successful  farmer.    The  in- 
formatiou  relative  to  the  productions  of  the 
several  counties  which  such  communications 
would  afford,  together  with  the  different  modes 
of  tillage  and  improvement,  as   practiced  in 
different  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  enhan- 
ced productions  consequent  upon  such  differ 
ent  modes  of  culture  and  improvement,  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantage   to  those   wh  > 
are  ever  anxious  to  profit  by,  the  successful 
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experience  of  others.     Believing,  as  we   do 
most  earnestly,  that  happy  lesults  to   tho 
cause  of  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  would 
flow  from  this  interchange  of  opinion,  and 
publication    of  successful   experiments,   we 
must  again  be  permitted   to    urge  upon  our 
readers  the  importance  of  their  aid   and  co  I 
operation  in  making  the   Planter  what  has 
long  been  the  chief  desire  of  our   heart,  an  \ 
important  and  an  indispensable  aid  to  every  I 
farmer  in  the  State,  and   an  interesting  and  i 
valuable  visitor  to  every  household.     Our  la- 
bors  in  behalf  of  that  interest  sir.ee  we  have  I 
been  connected  with  the  Planter,  have  been 
unceasing   and   indefatigable.      With  what  ( 
success  we  have   labored,    those   for   whose  j 
benefit  we  have  toiled,  must  be  our  judge.—  1 
That  in  many  particulars  we  have  fallen  short 
of  rendering  the  Planter  such  a  paper  as  the 
intelligent  of  our  farmers   demands,  we  are 
fully  aware  ;  but,  at  the  same   time,  we  feel 
the  proud  assurance,  that  should  any  of  our 
readers   become  dissatisfied  and  impatient 
and  restless  beneath  the  borings  to  which 
tbey  have  been  subjected  by  our  pen,  they 
cannot  in  their  hearts  charge  us  with  plan- 
ting willingly  and  wilfully  the  thorn  that  may 
prick  them.     No,  friends,  it  is  of  your  own 
planting :     "  Shake  not  your  gory  locks  at 
me,  thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it."     Thiit  we 
are  still  determined  to  do  our  duty,   without 
faltering,  is  the  firm  and  determined  purpose 
of  our  heart ;  and  though  we  have  had  much 
to  discourage  us,  and  oitimes  our  spirits  have 
flagged,  and  almost  failed  us,  yet  in  the  deep- 
est darkness  of  our  despair,  a   note  sweeter 
than  that  which  was  rung  from   the  harp  of 
the  "  blind  old  man  of  Sciu's  rocky  isle"  has 
fallen  upon  our  ear,  in  the  utterance  of  kind 
wishes  tor  our  future   hopes  by   those  who 
know  us  only  through  the   medium   of  the 
Planter.    To  such,  it  is   unnecessary  for  us 
to  attempt  an  expression  of  our  warmest  ap- 
preciation of  their  kind  remembrances. 

B^»  The  Postage  on  the  N.  C.  Planter  is 
|  cent  on  each  No.  if  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  h  cent  on  each  No.  if  not  paid  u\\ 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Six  cents,  paid  in 
advance,  will  pay  the  postage  for  one  year, 
to  any  place  out  of  the  State. 


The  Next  County  Fairs. 

W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  has  accepted  an  in 
vitation  to  deliver  an  Address    at   the  Cum- 
berland Fair  in  October  next.     A  treat  is  i 
store  for  those  who  may  hear  it. 

The  Duplin  Agricultural  Society  hold  thei 
Fair  at  Kenansville  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  17th  and  18th  days  of  November ;  and 
the  Sampson  Fair  is  fixed  at  Clinton  on  1st, 
2d  and  3d  days  of  December  next.  Very 
liberal  premiums  are  offered  in  each  County, 
indicating  a  gratifying  success  in  the  good 
work  undertaken  by  the  associations. 

In  Sampson,  we  notice  such  premiums  of- 
fered,  as  $20  for  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  on 
j  5  acres  of  upland,  not  less  than  1500  lbs.  per 
i  acre  ;  the  same  for  5  acres  of  lowland  cotton,! 
not  less  than  1850  lbs.  per  acre;  $20  for  the 
best  5  acres  of  upland  corn,  not  less  than  40* 
bushels  each,  and  the  same  for  lowland,  no* 
less  than  65  bushels  per  acre. 

In  Duplin  $30  is  offered  for  the  best  acre, 
of  corn,  not  less  than  100  bushels,  and  $15' 
for  the  best  acre  of  upland  corn,  not  less  than 
75  bushels.  $10  for  the  best  acre  of  Cotton, 
not  less  than  2000  lbs.  $10  for  the  best  acre 
of  sweet  potatoes,  not  less  than  400  bushel ; 
&c.  &c. 


J 


Scouring  Knives —A  small,   clea 

potatoe,  with  the  end  cutoff,  is  a  very  con 

venient  medium  of  applying  brick-dust  tc 

knives,  keeping  it  about  the  right  moisture 

while  the  juice  of   the   potatoe   assists   it 

removing  stains  from  the   surface.     W« 

can  get  a  better  polish  by  this  method  that 

by  any  other  we  have  tried,  and  with  lea 

labor. 

••»- ■ 

Southern    Pomological    Society. — Tl 

First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Pomt 

logical  Society  will  be  held  in  Charlotte  o 

the  3rd  Thursday  in  this  month.     It  is  higl 

I  ly  desirable  that  its  members  and  all  oth« 

|  who  take  an  interest  in  fruit  growing,  shoo! 

I  attend  at  that  time,  and  assist  in  the  promi 

1  tion  of  this  useful  enterprise. 
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Bad  Crop  Prospects. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  western  portion 
of  our  State,  we  were  much  surprised  to  see 
the  languishing,  almost  ruined  condition  of 
the  Corn  and  other  crops  by  a  long  continued 
drought.  We  never  saw  a  worse  prospect 
than  Corn  presents  in  Alamance,  Guilford, 
Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklen- 
burg along  the  line  of  the  Railroad ;  and  we 
saw  a  great  many  persons  from  Gastou,  Ca- 
tawba, Lincoln  and  other  Counties  in  the  west, 
who  give  the  same  deplorable  account  of  Crop 
prospects  in  their  regions.  Gentlemen  from 
York,  Fairfield  and  other  Districts  in  South 
Carolina  represented  the  same  state  of  things 
with  them.  Indeed,  every  where  in  the  re- 
gions above  referred  to,  they  must  very  soon 
have  abundant  and  continued  rains,  or  the 
Corn  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure.  Let 
all  good  Christians  pray  "the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,"  that  he  would  send  refreshing  and 
fertilizing  showers,  that  will  yet  give  "seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  reaper,"  in  the 

greatest  abundance. 

» 

Field  and  Fireside. 


We  are  in  receipt  if  the  first  five  or  six 
issues  of  this  splendid  publication,  issued 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  by  James  Gardner,  pro- 
prietor, and  edited  with  great  ability  by 
several  persons  having  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  embraced  in  its  ample 
columns.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  an  instructor  and  counsellor 
in  Husbandry,  in  all  its  interests,  and  a 
literary  companion  in  the  family  circle,  in 
both  which  capacities  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  country  that  we  have  seen.  Prioe  $2 
per  annum.  Address  James  Gardner,  Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 


Col  David  Outlaw,  of  Bertie,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  next,  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society. 


Agricultural  ignorance- 
While  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  ready 
thau  farmes  to  berate  others  for  a  want  of 
proper  knowledge  in  their  professions,  there 
is  none  who  more  richly  deserve  it  ihan 
themselves.  What  scientific,  which  is  the 
true  knowledge,  has  the  farmer  of  his  pro- 
fession ?  Almost  none.  He  is  the  worst 
of  empyrics.  His  knowledge  is  merely  su- 
perficial, picked  up,  second  hand  hearsay. 
Take  any  department  of  his  business,  and 
what  does  he  know  about  it?  What  does 
be  know  about  cows  ?  Can  he  tell  a  good 
cow  from  a  bad  one,  with  any  certainty  ? 
Does  he  know  those  marks  which  nature 
has  provided  by  which  he  maybe  infallibly 
guided?  Yet,  they  are  very  simple  marks 
and  very  true.  It  would  not  take  him 
twenty-fo  it  hours  to  learn  them.  But  theu 
he  don't  believe  in  them.  He  don't  be- 
lieve there  are  any  such  marks.  Or  if 
there  are,  they  are  not  always  true.  He 
don't  believe,  and  therefore  won't  know. 
Besides,  he  would'nt  have  knowledge  on 
such  subjects  from  books.  Books  are  not 
the  place  for  knowledge  about  farming !  As 
if  knowledge  of  all  sorts  was  not  transmis- 
sible. 

Books  embody  the  knowledge  of  all  men 
of  all  ages.  Books  embody  the  results  of 
universal  experience  and  observation.  They 
contain  the  wisdom  of  all  men.  And  all 
men  of  all  ages  ought  to  be  wiser  than  odp 
man  of  oue  neighborhood.  Often,  or  some- 
times, there  is  the  same  difference  between 
book  knowledge  and  true,  there  is  between 
sound  theory  and  practice.  That  is,  some 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  friction.  But 
a  discriminating  man  can  always  make  that 
allowance.  Many  oppose  books  because 
t  it-y  have  sometimes  been,  or  have  heard 
of  somebody  being,  misled  by  them.  About 
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as  rational  as  for  one  to  wish  himself  out 
of  the  world  because  there  is  not  unmixed 
good  in  it. 

Another  point  on  which  farmers  are  not 
informed,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
do  not  read.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  horse. 
If  a  physician  knew  no  more  about  physi- 
ology than  they  know  about  a  horse,  he 
would  be  the  veriest  empyric.  And  why 
should  not  the  farmer  be  master  of  this  sub- 
ject ?  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Yet  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  fifty 
who  knows  anything  about  it.  Not  one  in 
fifty  can  tell  how  a  horse  ought  to  be  made, 
what  are  the  good  pointc,  what  are  the  bad 
points.  They  don't  know  what's  for 
strength,  what's  for  endurance,  what's  for 
constitution,  what's  for  temperament  and 
disposition .  They  really  know  almost  noth- 
ing about  that  noble  and  useful  animal. — 
And  it  is  directly  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession to  know.  They  take  him  to  be  a 
well-formed  animal,  possessing  every  desi- 
rable quality,  when  the  opposite  is  ridicu- 
lously true.  This  is  true  often  of  persons 
accustomed  to  handle  horses  all  their  life ; 
who  talk  with  authority  on  the  subject, 
seeming  to  have  all  knowledge.  It  only 
shows  that  knowledge  comes  not  alone  from 
experience  but  also  from  wit.  A  man  may 
work  his  lifetime  within  one  inch  of  a  grand 
discovery  and  never  mako  it.  And  why  ? 
He  lacks  genius.  All  inductive  knowl- 
edge comes  from  the  play  of  genius  upon 
facts.  Others  could  see  the  fulling  apple 
as  well  as  Newton.  But  others  could  Dot 
make  the  discovery.  Some  may  handle 
horses  all  their  life  long  and  know  nothing 
about  them.  So,  too,  with  plows  and  eve- 
ry implement  and  operation  of  a  farm. — 
Then  why  not  go  to  books  ?  where  the  re- 
sults not  only  of  expeiience  but  experience 
combined  with  genius,  may  be  found. 


But  by  far  the  most  material  point  is  in 
relation  to  agriculture  proper.  What  do 
farmers  know  about  this  ?  Less  than  era- 
pyrics  in  medicine  or  law  know  about  their 
scieuces.  Ask  a  confident  knowing  farmer, 
the  reason  of  cer  ain  facts  which  he  admits, 
and  he  will  be  very  likly  to  assign  a  wrong 
cause.  And  how  can  he  apply  a  remedy 
for  an  evil  unless  he  know  what  it  is,  unless 
he  know  the  diognosis.  Ask  him  why 
land  lately  in  corn  will  not  produce  wheat; 
and  very  likely  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
too  light.  With  such  views  how  could  he 
ever  improve  his  land  ?  Ask  why  straw 
will  fall  on  some  lands  while  on  others  it 
will  stand  ;  why  some  growths  are  luxu- 
riant in  straw  with  but  little  grain  ;  why 
others  yield  largely  of  grain  from  little 
straw,  and  forty  other  questions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  you  will  get  no  correct  an- 
swers. Ask  if  land  laying  exposed  will 
improve,  and  you  may  get  three  different 
answers.  Dr.  Baldwin  would  say,  being 
exposed  it  would  deteriorate.  As  the  doc- 
trine of  shade  is  accompanied  with  a  con- 
verse proposition,  thnt,  namely,  the  sun 
and  air  impoverish,  as  shade  enriches,  land, 
Another  would  say  as  nothing  was  taken 
from  or  added  to  the  land  it  would  remait 
in  statu  quo.  Still  a  third  party  would 
affirm,  that  some  land  has  a  recuperative 
power,  that  changes  are  ever  going  on  in 
it,  that  elements  from  the  atmosphere  im- 
pregnate it,  and  that,  while  so  laying  idle 
and  exposed,  it  is  improving,  especially  it: 
wet  seasons. 

Farmers  know  too  little  about  all  thest 
subjects.  One  farmer  is  trying  to  reduce 
all  knowledge  and  practice  to  a  single  prin- 
ciple. This  is  somewhat  like  some  doctors 
of  the  Mind  trying  to  reduce  ull  its  power* 
to  a  single  power.  But,  you  see,  facts  will 
not  be  ignored  by  a  theory,  however  beau  ■ 
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tiful  Ghat  may  be.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things.  Tuero  are  ninny  powers  of  the 
naif  d  iu  spite  of  the  theory  tothfj  contrary. 
Tbere  are  many  ways  of  fertilizing,  modi- 
fying, adapting  to  particular  growths,  chan- 
ging 'he  nature  of  lauds,  notwithstanding, 
the  beautiful  oue-prim:iple  shade,  of  Dr. 
Baldwin.  Hnre  especially,  farmers  should 
consult  scieuce.  Science  iu  its  liberal  s^nse 
is  but  knowledge.  Real,  true  knowledge, 
cr  truth,  is  science.  This  sort  of  knowl- 
edge, in  these  complications,  is  not  of 
ready  attainment.  It  is  the  result  of  ma- 
ny ages'  experience  and  induction.  This 
knowledge  is  in  books.  Books  are  the 
treasury  or  repository  of  knowledge.  It 
is  communicable,  it  is  transmissible,  and 
books  are  the  mtans.  Scientific  agricul- 
ture, making  allowance  for  friction,  that 
is,  in  the  hands  of  sound  practical  men,  is 
the  true  kind.  Without  science,  there  is 
ignorance  and  arrant  empyricism.  And 
professional  ignorance  is  nowhere  darker 
and  deeper  than  with  farmers. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  "Southern 
Cultivator,"  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  just 
completed  an  arrangement  with  Rev.  C.  W. 
Howard,  late  Editor  of  "  The  South 
Countryman,"  by  which  that  paper  is  mer- 
ged in  "The  Southern  Cultivator,"  and 
its  list  of  subscribers  transferred  to  this 
journal.  All  subscribers  to  "  The  South 
Countryman  "  will  be  supplied  with  "  The 
Southern  Cultivator"  during  the  present 
year,  and  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will 
be  made  by  Mr.  Howard  witb  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  paid  for  both  papers* 

The  readers  of  the  Cultivator  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Howard  will 
hereafter  be  associated  with  Mr.  Redmond 
in  the  Editorial  Department  of  that  jour- 
nal ;.  and  that  it  is  the  determination  of 


both  Editors  and  Publisher  to  produce  a 
Southern  Agricultural  Monthly  of  unrival- 
ed interest  and  value. 

The  South  Countryman  was  one  of  our 
most  valued  exchanges,  and  we  rejoice  that 
the  able  and  experienced  pen  of  its  Editor 
is  not  to  be  lost  to  the  Agricultural  jour- 
nals of  the  South.  His  valued  aid  to  that 
sterling  Periodical,  the  "Southern  Cultiva- 
tor/' will  add  still  greater  interest  to  its 
hitherto  invaluable  pages. 

*  m  •  *  » 

For  the  2f.  C.  Planter. 

Editors  N.  C.  Planter : — I  saw  in  your 
excellent  Periodical,  sometime  since,  a  state- 
ment of  the  Winter  Oat  yielding  22  branch- 
es. As  I  look  upon  that  as  being  small,  I 
send  you  two  bunches,  one  with  53,  and 
the  other  60  bunches,  which  comes  up  to 
any  that  I  have  seen.  I  sow  my  Oats  in 
July  and  August,  and  find  the  yield  much 
greater  than  when  sown  later.  The  yield 
from  one  seed  this  year  was  six  thousand  ! 
Who  can  beat  this  ?  II. 

Wake  County,  N.  C. 

For  the  If.  G.  Planter. 
Editors  N.  0.  Planter : — As  you  wish  for 
facts,  I  will  state,  that  last  Fall  I  put  up 
some  20  gallons  of  the  juice  of  the  Sugar 
Cane,  just  as  it  run  from  the  mill,  in  a  forty 
gallon  cask,  which  has  made  me  vinegar  oi 
a  very  superior  quality.  ..«c:&&^ 

LUTHER  CLEGG. 
Chatham  County,  N.  C. 


American  Epidemic. — One  of  our 
agricultural  papers  declares  that  the  most 
prevalent  diseases  among  farmers — the  one 
most  fatal  to  our  country's  prosperity — is 
the  willingness  to  "  sell  out."  The  editor 
then  sa^s  : — "  Makeup  your  mind  to  stay 
where  you  are.  Apply  energy  and  head- 
work  to  your  operations ;  determine  to  make 
a  home — one  for  yourself  and  your  family 
— have  a  marked  and  definite  purpose  in 
life." 
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Farm  Work  for  August. 


As  we  desire  that  our  readers  shall  be  re- 
minded what  is  to  be  done  in  August,  in 
time  to  make  their  preparations  accordingly, 
we  propose  always  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  work 
tobe  accomplished,  and  hew,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  to  be 
done  in  the  best  manner.  In  thus  antici- 
pating the  time  for  such  labors,  by  a  fort- 
night, we  anticipate  the  objections  that 
have  sometimes  been  urged  against  calen- 
dars, so  useful  in  themselves,  but  which,  as 
our  experience  has  proved,  in  agricultural 
periodicals  issued  monthly,  have  been  oc- 
casionally found  to  press  too  closely  upon 
the  time  when  the  work  should  be  per- 
formed, to  admit  of  doing  it  in  the  best 
manner,  or  of  obtaining  the  requisite  ma- 
terials in  proper  time.  The  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  if  it  has  not  been  already 
done,  is  the  seeding  of 

TALL   TURNIPS. 

Later  than  the  10th  of  August,  turnips 
cannot  well  be  seen  without  incurring  a 
corresponding  risk.  Of  course,  in  a  good 
season,  and  with  a  late  Fall,  turnips  sown 
even  a  week  later,  may  do  well)  but  taking 


one  hundred  pounds  of  turnips,  eighty-six 
pounds  of  water,  the  necessity  of  frequent 
rains,  during  the  period  of  growth,  be- 
comes apparent ;  and  also  that  the  ground 
should  be  in  that  light,  friable  condition, 
which  is  as  essential  to  the  turnip  as  to 
Indian  corn. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — No  crop  will 
yield  a  better  or  more  certain  return  for 
the  labor  spent  upon  it  than  the  turnip. 
The  true  turnip  soil  is  a  deep  sand  or  sau- 
dy  loam.  The  next  best  to  these,  is  a  rui- 
cacious  or  a  rotten  rock  soil.  It  should  be 
plowed  very  deep,  the  deeper  the  better ; 
should  be  free  of  weeds  and  clods;  and 
should  be  harrowed,  cross  the  harrowed, 
and  rolled,  until  it  is  brought  into  the  finest 
possible  tilth. 

Manures. — The  land  for  this  crop  can- 
not be  made  too  rich.  New  land  will  grow 
turnips  without  manures,  if  it  has  been 
pronerly  prepared  ;  but  on  old  land,  each 
acre  seeded  down,  either  of  the  folio *ing 
applications  will  suffice  : 

No.  1.  Twenty  two-horse  loads  of  well 
rotted  barn  yard  or  stable  manure,  one- 
half  plowed  in  eight  inches  deep,  and  one- 
half  four  inches  deep;  and  then  as  a  top 
dressing  apply  :  10  bushels  of  bones,  2 
bushels  of  salt,  1  bushel  uf  plaster,  which 
mix  and  harrow  in.  Now,  sow  the  seed 
broadcoast,  harrow  lightly,  and  roll  the 
ground. 

No.  2.  150  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano,  150 
lbs.  Mexican  do,  10  bushels  ashes,  2  bush- 
eL  salt,  1  bushel  plaster,  which  mix,  har- 
row, seed,  cross  barrow  lightly,  and  roll  as 


one  year   with  another,  the  best  time  to'      „' 

sow  is  between,  say  20th  July  and  10th  of        XT     <>    t>  , 

No.  o.   .Prepare  by  heaping  up  in  bulk, 


August.      The  earlier    seeding   generally 


a  week  before  it  is  required,  5  two-horse 


turning  out  the  best.     Every  body  knows    cart  loads  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  5 

that  the  more  rapidly  the  turnip  grows,  the  I  do-  cow   manure,   10  do.   marsh  or  river 

u  , .      -x  I-..-  l  ii_  ,  ii    !  mud,   100  lbs.   of   Peruvian  Guano.  200 

better  its  qualities  are,  whether  as  a  table  i  !r     '  .    ,        '  ,.  ,.  "  ,      ,'  . " 

..         .  ,  ,t      *D8-    °*  phosphate    ot  lime,   10  bushels  of 

vegetable  or  for  the  use  of  the  stoek.     In    ]eached  or  5  of  unleached  ashes,  1  bushel 


dry  seasons  it  becomes  hard  and  fibrous. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  it  should  be 


of  plaster,  2  bushels  of  salt. 

Preparation  of  the  Seed. — Soak  the  seed 


sown  at  a  period  when  rain  falls  more  fre-    in  n8.h  oil  for  twenty-four  hours;  drain  it; 

*i     .u      «i.  j        j     •       'Jl         i  dry  it  by  mixing  it  with  wood  ashes,  plas- 

quently  than  it  does  during  the  early  part    .  *        f       ,•    6     ..i,         -,,  '  r     , 

1         r  &  I  *er»  soot'  or  hme,  either  will  answer,  and 

of  summer,  which  generally  occurs  after  .  it  will  be  found  to  repel  insects,  and  ger- 
the  15th  of  July.     As  there  are  in  every    minate  more  freely. 
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After  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  plants 
ootne  up,  dust  them  with  ashes,  plaster, 
lime,  and  salt,  or  either  of  them,  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  leaves,  and  continue  the 
dusting  every  uioroiug  until  the  plants 
attain  the  rough  leaf. 

When  thj  plants  begin  to  make  bulbs, 
run  a  harrow  through  them,  to  eradicate 
weeds,  to  thin  the  plants  tnat  stand  too 
thickly,  and  to  open  the  soil.  A  week 
afterwards  hoe  them  out  to  stand  from  six 
to  eight  inches  apart ;  and  about  ten  days 
subsequently,  give  them  another  and  final 
workiug. 

Seeding  in  Drills. — We  have  always  been 
more  successful  in  our  experience  by  sow- 
ing the  turnip  in  drills  than  in  any  other 
manner.  The  drills*  should  be  laid  off  two 
feet  eight  inches  apart,  and  either  ma- 
nured with  well  rotted  stable  manure,  as  if 
for  potatoes,  or  dusted  along  the  drills 
with  either  of  the  above  preparations. — 
Throw  two  furrows  together ;  flatten  down 
the  tops  of  the  drill  with  a  roller,  or  the 
back  of  a  rake  ;  draw  a  light  furrow  half 
an  inch  deep;  sow  the  seed,  and  cover 
lightly.  The  after  culture  in  this  case, 
consists  in  keeping  the  intervals  light  and 
clean  with  the  cultivator,  and  in  hoeing 
the  turnips  in  the  rows.  Dust  them  while 
the  dew  is  on,  as  in  broadcasting,  until 
they  get  into  the  rough  leaf. 

SEEDING  OP   RYE. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  rye  is  during 
the  month  of  August,  and  not  later  than 
the  20th,  provided  the  ground  is  in  a  good 
state  at  that  time  to  receive  it. 

Composts  for  Rye. — No.  1. — 10  loads  of 
woods  mold,  5  two-horse  loads  stable  dung, 
5  bushels  unleached  ashes  ;  to  be  compost- 
ed ten  days  before  using,  and  frequently 
shovelled  over. 

No.  2. — 10  two-horse  loads  woods  mold 
or  marsh  muck,  150  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano, 
1  bushel  of  plaster  ;  mix,  and  plow  in  the 
above,  and  top  dress  with  ten  bushels  of 
leached  ashes. 

No.  3. — 200  lbs.  of  Mexican  or  any  of 
the  Phosphatic  Guanos,  10  bushels  of 
leached  ashes,  1  bushel  of  plaster,  1  bush- 
el of  salt  ;  plow  in  lightly  and  harrow. 

No.   4. — 5  two-horse  loads  marshraud, 


200  lbs.  Guano,  1  bushel  plaster;  plow  in 
lightly  and  harrow. 

Preparation  of  Ground. — Plow  deeply 
and  pulverize  the  soil  as  much  as  possible. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  acre — from  one 
bushel  to  one  bushel  aud  a  half.  The  lat- 
ter quantity  to  be  preferred. 

SETTING  A  TIMOTHY  MEADOW. 

In  all  tenacious,  strong,  and  moist  soils, 
timothy  is  the  most  valuable  grass  that  can 
be  cultivated.  It  does  not  thrive  so  well 
on  the  uplands  as  in  the  valleys ;  but 
wherever  it  may  be  proposed  to  set  out  a 
timothy  meadow,  the  land  should  be  per- 
fectly free  of  weeds  or  briars,  and  should 
be  plowed  deep,  and  if  it  could  be  sub- 
soiled  the  farmer  would  find  the  additional 
cost  of  doiog  so,  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  additional  increase  in  the  crop. — 
After  deep  plowing  and  a  thorough  pul- 
verization of  the  soil,  with  the  harrow  and 
the  roller,  sow  the  seed  evenly  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  pecks  to  the  acre,  har- 
row in  lightly,  and  then  top  dress  with  ten 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes  per  acre,  lay 
off  your  water  furrows  and  finish  by  rolling 
across  the  furrows.  This,  however,  pre- 
supposes that  the  soil  is  already  compara- 
tively rich.  If  it  should  not  prove  to  be 
so,  it  should  be  given  a  dressing,  lightly 
plowed  in  before  seeding,  of  50  bushels  of 
ashes,  and  200  lbs.  of  any  Guano  that  is 
rich  in  phosphates.  It  would  be  advisable, 
also,  to  renew  the  top  dressing  every  second 
Fall,  in  the  following  proportions :  10 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  100  lbs.  Phos- 
phatic Guano;  barrow  the  grass,  re-seed 
thin  places  and  roll  the  land. 

Where  the  meadow  is  designed  not  so 
much  for  the  production  of  clean  timothy, 
for  sale  in  market,  as  for  a  permanent  pas- 
ture, a  mixture  of  grasses  is  advisable.  In 
either  case  the  soil  should  be  rich  and 
clean,  or  should  be  made  so  before  feeding. 
If  it  needs  help,  the  following  compost  may 
be  applied  :  10  bushels  of  bone  dust,  or  200 
lbs.  of  Guano  rich  in  phosphates,  20  bush- 
els of  asbes,  2  bushels  of  salt,  1  bushel  of 
plaster ;  mix  the  above,  sow  it  broadcast, 
harrow  the  ground,  and,  having  rolled  it, 
sow  on  each  acre  :  1  bushel  of  Orchard 
Grass  seed,  J  bushel  of  Kentucky  blue  g/ass 
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sar 


seed,  \  peck  timothy  seed,  £  bushel  peren- 
nial rye  grass  Bred,  1  bushel  tall  meadow 
oat  seed,  3  lbs.  sweet  scented  vernal  grass 
seed.  The  Orchard  Grass  seed  should  be 
moistened  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before 
■owing,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
seeds — except  the  timothy — in  twice  tbeir 
bulk'of  ashes,  and  so  sown.  Seed  the  tim- 
othy before  or  afterwards  by  itself;  harrow 
lightly  and  mil  all  in  ;  top  dress  every  se- 
cond year  as  laid  down  for  timothy. 

PALL  POTATOES. 

Keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  grass ; 
the  soil  well  stired  between  the  rows ;  and 
the  earth  light  about  the  plants. 

GRANARIES. 

Before  storing  away  your  crop,  have  your 
granaries  well  washed  with  hot   ley,  and 
then  whitewash  them.     Elsewhere  we  have  ; 
given  Mr.  Carmichael's  plan  for   clearing 
the  granary  of  the  weevil. 

POULTRY    HOUSES. 

Frequently  renew  the  straw  or  hay  in 
the  nests,  and  whitewash  the  walls ;  put 
refuse  tobacco  in  the  nests,  to  drive  off 
vermin. 

FENCES. 

Examine  your  fences  and  keep  them 
well  repaired. 

STUBBLE   FIELDS. 

Where  you  are  nhort  of  pasture,  assist 
the  growth  of  herbage  in  jour  stubble  fields 
by  top  dressing  each  acre  with  :  100  lbs. 
of  mixed  Guano,  5  bushels  of  ashes,  2 
bushels  of  salt,  10  bushels  of  woods  earth, 
1  bushel  of  plaster;  mix  and  spread  broad- 
cast. 


MATERIALS   FOR   MANURE. 

Seize  every  available  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure materials  for  forming  compost  heaps. 

BRIARS   AND   WEEDS 

Root  out,  cut  up,  and  burn  all  briars 
and  weeds,  whether  in  fence  rows  or  open 
field. 

ORCHARDS. 

Look  to  your  orchards,  as  advised  last 
month. 

WET  LANDS. 

August  is  the  best  mouth  in  the  year  for 
draining  wet  lands. 

FALLOWING  FOR   WHEAT. 

In  fallowing  for  wheat,  plow  deep.  The 
deeper  you  plow  and  the  finer  condition  in- 
to which  j  ou  get  your  land,  the  better  pros- 
pects you  will  have  of  a  good  crop  the  en- 
suing season. — Rural  Register. 


SHEEP. 

At  this  time  keep  tar  in 


the  bottom  of 


the  trough  that  should  be  placed  undercov- 
er in  each  sheep  pasture,  and  over  the  tar 
sprinkle  salt,  to  protect  your  sheep  from 
the  fly  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  nos- 
trils. 


LATE    CORN. 


Keep  your  cultivators  busy  in  the  corn, 
and  do  not  lay  them  by  until  the  soil  is 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  thoroughly 
pulverized. 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

Editors  N.  C.  Planter : — I  write  for 
the  purpose  of  making  two  inquiries,  and 
to  obtain  information  on  two  subjects,  vis : 
First,  as  to  the  most  improved  plan  of  cul- 
tivating the  Ruta  Bagga  Turnip  for  bogs 
and  other  stock,  whether  broadcast  or  in 
drills  ?  If  in  drills,  what  should  be  the 
distance  each  way  for  the  plants  ?  What 
kind  of  manure  is  best?  How  much  gu- 
ano or  other  manure  to  the  acre  as  also 
the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre, 
the  time  for  sowing,  &c.  ? 

Secondly,  as  to  the  kind  of  grass  seed 
most  suitable,  together  with  the  means  to 
be  used,  and  tHe  time  for  sowing,  piepara- 
of  soil,  &c,  in  order  to  set  a  yard  with 
grass  which  is  in  an  elevated  locality, grav- 
ely, sandy  loam,  clay  subsoil  and  consider- 
ably shaded  by  thp  Locust  tree  ? 

By  answering  these  questions  in  your 
next  Planter  you  will  muoh  oblige, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Our  views  on  these  subjects  have  been 
given,  which  our  Correspondent  will  find 
in  previous  Nos.  of  the  N.  C.  Planfer; 
but  we  give  his  interrogatories,  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  give  us  an 
ui tide  on  these  subjects. 
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For  the  N.  <!.  Planter. 

Editors  N.  a  Planter :— Tho  "  father 
of  waters  "  has  retired  within  his  legiti- 
mate bounds,  and  the  wide  waste  of  wa- 
ters, upon  which  the  eye  has  so  Log  r«-  t- 
ed,  is  moving  off  slowly  from  Madison 
Prrish's  cultivated  lands.  It  is  pleasant 
to  ride  over  the  cotton  fields,  instead  of 
shifting  over  them.  And  now  for  building 
fences  in  the  mud  and  water,  and  planting 
cotton  and  corn,  and  shaking  with  the 
ague  !  Oh  !  what  a  time  of  it  we  bav« 
"  away  out  here  West."  But  I  believe  1 
had  rather  be  "  down  East  "  awhile  now. 
Never  mind,  though,  it  is  perhaps  all  for 
the  best.  In  some  respects  this  is  the 
finest  country  in  the  South,  and  of  course 
we  cannot  have  all  the  good  things. 

But  do  you  wish  to  known  how  we  plant 

cotton  after  an  overflow  ?  Well,  we  just 
throw  down  the  seed  in  the  mud,  and 
"tramp"  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  is  "  up  and  coming  "  This  plan  was 
said  to  be  the  best  by  the  old  inhabitants, 
but  it  is  ;i  mistake  of  theirs,  simply,  and  I 
shall  never  try  it  again.  I  planted  some 
with  tbe  boe,  which  is  doing  better  and  is 
a  better  stand.  Live  and  learn  is  the  mot- 
to of  "  young  America." 

We  are  done  planting  cotton,  and  will 
finish  planting  corn  and  peas  to-morrow. 
More  anon  about  plows  and  plowing. 

Yours,  &c,  G.D.HARMON. 

Milliken's  Bend,  La.,  June  27th,  1859. 
— — -*. 

The  Harvest. — Our  exchanges  from 
every  portion  of  the  country  wbich  the  har- 
vest has  been  completed,  or  is  in  progress, 
bear  the  most  unqualified  testimony  to  the 
fullness  and  excellence  of  the  crop.  Even 
in  districts  in  which  the  harvest  was  said 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  frost,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted tint  the  damage  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. We  have  no  recollection  of  any 
year  in  which  such  unanimous  testimony 
was  borne  in  relation  to  the  abundant  re- 
turn which  has  rewarded  the  labors  of  the 
farmer. 


Crops  Which  Enrich  the  Soil. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  the  introduction  and  extensive 
cultivation  of  such  plants  as  enrich  rather 
than  impoverish  the  soil.  So  far  as  asccr 
tained,  the  leguminous  plants — such  m 
peas,  beans,  and  clover — belong  to  this 
class.  So  also  do  turnips,  and  probably 
other  cruciferous  plants,  when  not  raised 
for  seed.  On  the  other  hand  the  cerallia 
— including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maixe, 
sugar-cane,  and  the  grasses  proper,  such  as 
timothy,  red-top,  rye-grass,  &c. — impover- 
ish the  soil.  They  all  have  starchy  seeds 
and  glassy  stems.  They  take  from  the  soil, 
from  rains,  dews,  and  the  atmosphere,  more 
ammonia  than  they  contain  wnen  grown. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  leguminous  plants, 
turnips,  &c,  retain  the  am  uoii  .  aod 
when  the  plants  are  ploughed  in  or  consu- 
med on  the  laud  by  animals,  they  increase 
the  supply  of  ammonia  io  tbe  soil.  All 
crops  grown  for  feeding  animals  on  a  wheat 
farm,  or  for  ploughing  uuder  as  a  manure, 
should  belong  to  the  latter  class  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  time  is  come  in  this  section  and  in 
the  older  States  when  the  great  aim  of  the 
farmer  must  be  to  enrich  the  soil.  Io  de- 
termining which  crop  to  raise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  on  the  farm,  we  must  not 
merely  ask  tbe  simple  question,  what 
orop  will  afford  the  most  nutritious  matter, 
but  whicb  will  be  ultimately  the  most  pro- 
fitable, taking  into  consideration  its  effect 
on  the  soil,  the  amount  of  nutritious  food, 
and  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  its 
consumption  on  the  farm.  Where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  enrich  the  farm  it  is  a  great  waste 
of  vegetable  force. to  grow  barley,  oats,  rye, 
corn,  and  the  grasses  for  the  purpose  of 
eeding  animals  on  the  farm.     We  should 
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rather  grow  plants  of  a  lower  Drganization 
— plants  which  require  less  of  that  kind  of 
food  for  man.  All  will  admit  that  to  grow 
wheat  to  be  fed  to  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  soil  as  the  primary  object, 
would  be  a  wasteful  practice;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  growth  of  the  plants  named  for 
this  object  is  wasteful  also,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  degree. 

If  we  can  direct  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  this  subject,  we  believe  many  useful 
plants  will  soon  be  introduced  which  are 
oow  little  known  or  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. For  this  purpose  we  will  describe 
some  of  the  most  useful  plants  which  ex- 
perience indicates  as  belonging  to  that  class 
of  crops  which  enrich  the  soil. 

White  Lupine. — This  plant  has  been 
used  in  Southern  Europe  for  ploughing  in 
as  a  manure,  since  the  days  of  Columella. 
We  have  frequently  alluded  to  it  as  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  trial  on  the  poor  sandy 
spils  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  especially  where 
the  climate  is  mild.  It  derives  its  name 
from  lupus,  a  wolf,  in  allusion  to  its  vora- 
cious qualities.  It  strikes  its  tap-roots 
deep  in  the  soil,  and  it  will  flourish  where 
many  other  plants  would  strive.  It  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  produces  a  large  amount 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  draws  from  the 
subsoil  a  large  quantity  of  alkalies.  It  is 
rarely  or  never  injured  by  drought  or  in- 
sects, and  is  admirably  adapted  for  enrich- 
ing unfruitful  sandy  soils;  while  its  strong 
stems  and  roots  open  and  ameliorate,  as 
well  as  enrich,  heavy  tenacious  clays.  M. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  says  it  is  sown  in  that 
vicinity  about  the  middle  of  April,  after 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  He  says 
''the  green  manure  yielded  by  this  plant  is 
excellent.  The  seeds,  soaked  in  water, 
form  a  good  cattle  food,  and  the  young 
plant  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep  "  White 
lupins  are  now  quoted  in  the  large  seed- 
men's  list  of  England  and  France,  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  introduced  into  this 
•ountry. 


Spurry,    (Spergular    arvensis.) — No 
plant  has  been  more  lauded  for    enriching 
sandy  soils  than  spurry.     Von  Vogt  states 
that  by  its  use  the  "  worst  shifting  sands 
may  be  made  to  yield   remunerative   crops 
of  rye,  that  the  green  manuring  every  oth- 
er year  not  only  nourishes  sufficiently  the 
alternate  crops  of  rye,    but  gradu-.tUy    en- 
riches the  soil,  and  that   it   increased   the   : 
effect  of  any  other  manure  that  may    sub- 
sequently be  put  on."     He  adds,  also,  that 
"  spurry  produces  often  as  much  improve- 
ment if  eaten  off  by  cattle  as  if  ploughed 
in;  and  that,  when  fed   upon  this   plant, 
either  green  or  in  the  state   of  hay,  cows 
not  only  give  more  milk,  but  of  a   richer 
quality."     The  best  seed  comes  from  Riga- 
It  can  be  sown  any  time  during  the  spring 
or  summer.     It  is  often  sown  after  wheat, 
or  potatoes,  and  ploughed  in  the  following 
spring.     It  is  sown  broad  cast  at  the   rate 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.     It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  and  two  or  three  crops  may 
be  obtained  in  a  season.     Spurry  and   the 
white  lupine  are  both  annuals. 

Bird's  foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  cornicu-  » 
latus,)  is  a  prostrate  perenial,  common  on 
open  grassy  pastures  and  dry  places.  It  is 
a  leguminous  plant,  equally  nutritious  as 
clover,  and  is  instantly  eaten  down  when 
ever  cattle  has  access  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  commonly-cultivated  "artificial grasses" 
of  England,  and  is  always  recommended  as 
worthy  a  place  in  all  mixtures  for  perma- 
nent pastures,  and  especially  for  lawns,  or- 
chards, and  shady  places. 

Medicago  lupulina  is  another  legu- 
minous plant,  a  fibrous-rooted  perennial 
very  common  in  dry  pastures,  especially  if 
of  good  loamy  quality,  where  it  forms,  with 
other  plants,  a  thick  sward.  The  pods  are 
short,  black,  twisted,  and  arrayed  in  oblong 
heads.  It  is  not  equal  in  nutritious  quali- 
ties perhaps  to  red  clover,  but  is  valuable 
on  dry  poor  soils,  where,  however,  it  is  apt 
to  run  out  in  a  few  years. 
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5RNE,  (Medicago  sativa.) — This  is  a 

own  plant,  which  has  been  more  or 

tivated  in    this   country   for   many 

It   requires  very    rich    land,   and 

d  thorough  cultivation      It  should 

ted    in  rows,  and  hand-hoed  or  fpr- 

ween  several  times  during  the  first 

Oud  years.     It  does  not  contain  its 

am    productiveness    till    the    third 

Ou  these  accounts  if  is  not  likely  to 

generally  introduced  into    a  coun- 

ire  land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear. — 

neighborhood  of  large  cities,  howev 

a  useful  crop,  especially  for  feeding 


To    Prevent  Sows   from    Killing  Their 
Young. 

About  two  years  ago  wo  first  mentioned 
what  we  have  since  seen  trifd  and  proved 
entirely  effectual  as  a  preventive  against 
the  killing  of  pigs  by  the  mother — an  un- 
natural though  by  no  mean*  unusual  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part,  of  some  uws  The 
matter  was  again  brought  to  our  mind  by 
a  communication  from  B  G  Rnxton,  of 
Yarmouth,  who  says  there  hj*  been  an  un- 
sual  loss  of  pigs  in  his  neighborhood  with- 
in a  lew  weeks  past,  and    recommends7,   as 


tde  easiest  and  surest  preventive,  10  give 
1  cows  iu  summer.  It  can  be  cut  j  the  sow  about  half  a  pint  of  good  rum  or 
mes  a  year,    yielding  a    good    crop  I  gj.aj  which  soon  pro duces  iutoxication,  and 

the  drunken  mother,  unlike  some  human 
mothers,  becomes  entirely  harmless  towards 
her  young,  and  will  even  accommodate  her 
position  to  the  best  advantage  of  her  p'gs, 
the  fall  or  in  the  spring — the  kt  I  aud  on  her  recovery  from  her  <•  beuder," 
lerally  yielding  the  _  heavier    cop,  :  she  be(,omes  s0  much  civi|ized  }n   her    dis- 


ne,  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich. 

311  ou  Tare,    (Vicia   sativa.) — In 

d   this  is  au    exceedingly    vaiuabh 

pecially  orj  heavy  soils.      It  can  b« 


position,  as  to  eradicate  all  signs  of  savage- 


the  former  is  the  earliest.      Vo'tchi  s 
lei  pally   used  as    a  green  food    f.  r 

An  acre  of  good  vetches,  fed  in  '  ne8S  towards  her  young,  and  she  will  man- 
d  or  stable,  will  keep  more  horses  '  ifest  all  the  motherly  care  that  is  .  ue  to  her 
c  acres  of  the  best  pasturage      They  |  "  pledges  of  affection."     We  also  know  of 

best  in  a  wet  season,  and    ou    t!  is  '  this  remedy  being  tried   by  a    neighbor    of 

are  not  likely  to  do  well  in  tin-  ours  but,  a  few  days  since,  and  proving  en- 
,  though  we  have  seen  them  in  Can      tirely  effectual,   not  only    overcoming    the 

have  been  informed  that  they  sue-  disposition  of  the  sow  to  kill  her  pigs,  hut 
ill  and  are  very  useful.  A  good  '  making  her  as  careful  of  them  as  could  be 
lering''  crop  of  vetches,  eiit    Ho  ore    desired. — Maine  Farmer. 

to  seed,  are  nearly  as  good  to  pre-  I  —*^ 

beat  as  a  summer-fallow.     Morton's  j      Something  Worth  Knowing— One 

dia  of  Agriculture  says :  "  Sheep  day  last  week,  while  purchasing  a  lot  of 
aster  upoo  this  (green  vetches)  than  dried  fruit,  we  discovered  small  pieces  of 
other  herbage,  which  occasions  its  sassafras  bark  mixed  amongst  it,  and  upon 
t  use  by  ram-breeders.  Horses  im-  inquiry  were  informed  that  it  was  a  pre- 
uore  rapidly  upon  it  than  on  clover  ;  veutive  against  the  worm,  it  is  said  that 
ses.  Homed  cattle  thrive  surpri.  j  dried  fruit  put  away  with  a  little  bark 
upon  this  fodder.  Cows  yield  more  (say  a  large  handful  to  tne  bushel,)  will 
from  the  tare  than  from  other  pro-  save  for  years  unmolested  by  those  troub- 
;  pigs  eat  it  voraciously  and  pros-  lesome  little  insects,  which  so  often  destroy 
thout  farinaceous  fooo\"  The  ex-  hundreds  of  bushels  in  a  single  season.— 
nts  of  Mr.  Lawes  on  vetches  prove  The  remedy  is  cheap  and  simple,  aud  wt 
n  enriching  rather  than  impoverish-  !  venture  to  say  a  good  one. 
p.— Genesee  Farmer.  c  Lexington  Flag. 
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BitunltniL 


S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 


Pears  and  Other  Matter  at  the  South. 


Mr.  Editor  : — The  past  winter  has  been, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  spells 
of  cold,  a  remarkably  mild  one.  I  have  had 
roses  in  bloom  nntil  about  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  and  peach  trees  hare  been  blooming 
all  the  winter ;  but  the  general  blossoming 
for  fruit  is  now  at  its  height.  Even  pear- 
trees  are  showing  some  straggling  flowers, 
which  though  rather  early,  will,  I  hope,  es- 
cape frost,  as  I  have  never  had  any  killed. 

I  sowed  last  April,  some  Purple  Kohl  Rab- 
bi seed,  received  from  the  Patent  Office, 
which  succeeded  well.and  when  nicely  cooked, 
proved  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
cauliflower. 

The  winter  proved  very  favorable  to  cauli- 
flowers, and  I  had  an  abundance  of  them  ; 
and  the  Spring  has  been  equally  so  to  Bro- 
coli,  or  very  late  cauliflowers,  I  rather  think, 
as  I  now  have  fine  heads.  The  Purple  Cape 
Brocoli  runs  into  all  sorts  of  monstrosities, 
but  has  never  headed  for  me  ;  and  the  cab- 
bage lice  are  sj  fond  of  it  and  the  Brussels 
sprouts,  that  I  have  to  give  up  both.  There 
aeems  to  be  something  in  my  soil  or  situa- 
tion peculiarly  favorable  to  the  Aphis,  for 
they  follow  my  crops  of  all  the  cabbage  and 
turnip  tribe,  all  over  my  plantation,  some- 
times a  mile  from  my  garden.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  them  ?  I  have  failed  to  find  one 
as  yet. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  pear  crop  promises 
as  much  as  it  did  last  spring,  probably  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  I  had  my  trees 
overloaded  despite  of  severe  thinning,  and 
this  summer  I  suppose  they  feel  disposed  to 
rest  a  little  from  their  labor.  I  can  grow 
neithei  apples  nor  peaches  here.  By-the-by, 
do  you  know  that  I  have  never  either  seen 
or  heard  of  the  yellows  any  where  about 
here  ?  I  have  an  abundance  of  peaches  on 
another  plantation  where  the  land  is  sandy. 
Pears  do  remarkably  well  with  me  here,  al- 
though my  land  is  low,  damp,  clayey,  and 
salt,  being  hardly  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  above  spring  tides,  which  come  almost 
up  to  my  garden  fence. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  against 
dwarf  pears,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  a  word  in 
their  favor.  I  have  been  growing  pears  since 
1837,  and  started  with  about  equal  quanti- 
ties of  Btands  (or  on  pear  roots)  and   dwarfs 


e 
e  r« 


(or  on  quince,)  and  now  have  about  as 
left  of  the  dwarfs  as  ■  f  the   standards,-, 
deed,  I  think  rather  mure.     I  have  not  foi 
therefore,  the   standard  trees   less  liab 
blight  or  other  diseases  than  the  dwa 
Bnt  grow  on  the  same  land,  and  were 
inally  alternately  one   and   the    other 
ways.     The  disease  that   has  killed 
all  my  tre^s  has  been  the  deatii   of  the 
sometimes  even  before  the  tree  had  borne;  i 
fruit ;  at  others  after  the  first  g<  od  crop  *< 
top  appearing  qoite  sound  and  good.     I  i 
had   comparatively  few   cases  of  fire  bBr 
and   against   this,  trees  branching  froi  i 
ground  were  do  better  protected  than 
trimmed  high.     Am  >ng  the  varieties   tl 
have  grown,  those  that  grow  most  vigoij  i 
upon  quince  are,  first,  Rousseh  t  de  Rh 
Buffam,  or  Golden  Beurre,  «-r  Bilboa,  (I 
er  think  the  former,)  the  winter  Bonchri 
and  Doyenne  Rons,  or  (Jray  Doyenne, 
era  may  grow  as  well,  but    eirber  I  haw 
had  them,  or  not  had  them  long  enoua 
prove.     The  Rouselet  de  Rheims  is  an  a 
dant  bearer  ;  fruit  of  full  medium   qij 
and  in  gathering  from  20th  June  to  20l 
ly,  and  in  eating  from  say  1st  July  to 
10th  August,  a  season  when  good   pe 
not  very  abundant. 

The  bartlett  does  quite  as  well  wit 
upon  the  quinee  as  upon  the  pear, — I 
my  original  tree  is  upon  quince.  Be 
early  and  abundantly,  of  course  it  doer 
grow  very  fast.  My  pear  trees  are  s 
my  vegetable  garden,  :  nd   vegetable) 


grown  all  around  them  without  any  inji 

dwarf" 


DC 

tl 

"11 


the  trees.     I   prefer  small  or 
simply  because  I   can  prune  them 
and  without  lidder  or  hatchet;  and 
can  gather  most  of  the  fruit  myself,  anf 
them   separate,   to   taste.     In    spite  I 
millions  of  pear  trees  that  are  annual) 
I  do  not  believe   that  good  pears  ev«i 
become  abundant  or  cheap.  The  trees  i ' 
no  excessive  care,  but  still  they  require 
constantly,  and  then   it  depends   up< 
gathering  and  keeping  whether  the  frui 
prove  delicious  or  worthless.     One 
say  to  a  common  laborer  with  you,  n<i 
negro  with   us,  "go   and   gather  sue 
such  pears,"  lest  they   should  be  th 
down  with  poles,  or  knocked  about  an1 
sed,  and  thus  rendered  useless  for  ar 
but  cooking.     The  hardest  work  I  do 
the  summer,  is  gathering  pears  and  p 
Some  late  ripening  pears  are  wanted 
us  at  the  South.     I  will  give  you  the 
of  gathering  of  a  few  reputed  "late:" 
Dumas,  Sept.  3d  ;  Colmar  de   Silly, 
rine  Gregoire,   Lewis,  Lawrenee,  Vi 
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poelberch,  Sept.  18  ;  Josephine  de  Ma- 
I  and  last,  Eastern  Beurre,  Oct.  6.  The 
jp  Bonchretien  and  St.  Germain,  some- 
keep,  a  few,  until  about  Christmas,  but 
pear  neither  bore  good  fruit.  The  Roy- 
Loussi  let  ?)  d'Hiver  was  gathered  in  No- 
>er,  and  kept  until  near  Christmas,  but 
only  a  pear,  and  would  not  be  touched 
ly  time  earlier.  The  Bezy  de  Bretagne 
proved  a  most  abundant  bearer ;  fruit 
ited,  and  of  medium  or  small  size  ;  ex» 
nt  for  cooking,  and  the  latest  are  crisp, 
r,  and  sweet.  It  is  very  superior  in  eve- 
jspect  to  the  Martin  See,  and  much  later, 
'hen  you  have  read  thus  far,  I  suppose 
you  will  say  that  it  is  well  that  there  is 
nd  to  everything,  and  more  especially  to 
treatise,  "de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
So,  adieu.  [Au  Contraire. — Ed.] 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  Chisolm. 
eaufort,  S.  C.  {Horticulturist. 


zx  t\t  Jafcus. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

Jreen  house. — Cieraries  must  bow  be 
ted,  or  rather  changed  into  a  size  smal- 
pot ;  take  off  two-thirds  the  mold  in 
ich  they  have  been  growing  and  eut 
;k  the  roots  in  potting  ;  use  two-thirds 
f  mold,  one-third  bright,  sharp  sand, 
x  well  together.  After  potting,  place 
m  in  a  shady  situation,  water  freely. —  ! 
is  plant  suffers  greatly  if  not  watered 
quently,  that  is,  morning  and  night,  in 
t  weather. 

Camelias  will  now  be  showing  the 
id  which  will  open  next  spring,  and  if 
rmer  directions  have  been  followed  they 
11  be  now  healthy  and  of  a  dark  green 
lor.  Do  not  let  them  suffer  for  water  or 
i  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 

Pelaniums. — Those  first  cut  down  will 
>w  be  sending  out  abundance   of  young 


shoots ;  where  this  is  the  case,  if  too  thick 
thin  them  out,  taking  care   to  leave  those 
which  will  make  the  plant  most  uniform 
when  grown.     By    uniformity  we  mean, 
the  plant  to  be   grown  in   the   form  of  a 
globe,  as  they  arc  seen  to  the  best  advant- 
age in  this   shape.     Every   flower  coming 
out  boldly  from    the   plant,    water  with 
liquid  manure  once  per  week  ;  syringe  or 
sprinkle  them  over  head  every  night;  when 
the  young  shoots   have   pushed   out  three 
leaves,  shift  the  plants   into  a  size  smaller 
pot,  cutting  the  old  roots  back  and  remov- 
ing all  sour  toil.   Use  in  potting  half  maid- 
en loam,  one-fourth  leaf  mold,  one-fourth 
sand  ;  shade  them  from  the   sun  for  a  few 
days ;  be  careful  the  pots  are  well  drained 
or  disappointment  will  surely  follow. 

Fuschias  will  now  be  in  their  glory,  and 
where  fine  plants  of  such  kinds  as  Glorie, 
D'nassau  and  Mackbeth  are  grown,  it  is 
a  truly  beautiful  sight.  We  have  not  room 
to  enumerate  others,  many  of  which  are 
equal  and  some  we  may  say  almost  supe- 
rior to  the  above  named.  We  confidently 
predict  for  this  plant  the  position  of  first 
favorite  at  its  season  of  blooming,  when 
more  known. 


Achimenes  need  tying  out,  and  those 
intended  for  late  blooming  should  have  the 
points  of  the  shoots  pinched  off,  which 
will  cause  them  to  become  bushy  and  most 
handsome  plants  ;  most  beautiful  when  in 
bloom.     Keep  them  shaded. 

Gesnera  Reguee. — The  same  treat- 
ment as  the  above,  namely,  very  light  rich 
sandy  soil  with  the  path  or  pans  well  drain- 
ed.    Do  not  stop  this  plant.  "■■' 

Gesnera  Oblongata — Treatment sam* 
as  Zebrina,  but  it  may  be  stopped  io  make 
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it  branch  out — all  young  plants  that  require 
a  change  of  pots,  should  be  attended  to  and 
induced  tp  make  all  growth  possible. 

Flower  Garden. — It  is   now  the  nu- 
merous bedding  out    plants  show  their  su- 
periority   over   annuals.      In    the  drouth 
they  bloom  and  cheer   us  with  their  grate- 
ful   perfume    and    beauty    of  color,  when 
most  of  the  annuals  are  dyiDg  out.    In  dry 
weather    Dahlias   must   have  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  and  be  neatly  tied  to  stakes, 
not  poles.     Ihy  are   truly  beautiful   when 
well  grown.     Keep   all    climbing    plants 
trained  neatly,  but  not  too  stiffly.  Slovenli- 
ness in  this  department  is  unpardonable. 
HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Garden  Walks. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
parts,  generally,  of  our  Gardens.  They 
are  rarely  made  right  at  first,  through  a 
mistaken  notion  of  economy.  A  walk  that 
is  to  last  one's  lifetime,  should  be  made  as 
follows  :  Take  out  the  space  intended  for 
the  walk  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  bottoaa, 
throw  large  stones,  or  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  rocks,  on  these  place  finer  ones 
till  within  two  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
ground,  allowing  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
posed, walk  to  be  level  with  the  original 
earth,  or  rather  with  the  earth  on  the  sides; 
cover  the  whole  then  four  to  six  inches 
with  fine  gravel  or  sand — gravel  of  course 
preferred — roll  it  well  down  as  it  is  laid 
on.  It  is  best  and  much  more  economical 
in  the  end,  to  place  open  tiles  or  gutters  on 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  which  should  be 
done  before  the  gravel  is  put  on  and 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  sides  of  the 
walk.     When  finished,  the  walk  should  be 


highest  in   the   middle,  so  that  w 
or  heavy  showers  occur  the  water  wj 
to  each  side  and  be  carried  off  by  tb« 
In  this  way  we  always  have  a  perfect 
walk.     The    earth   taken    from   the 
can  always  be  advantageously  appl 
improving  a  place.     The   gutters  01 
in  gardens,  misnamed  walks,  are  eno 
make  the  greatest  enthusiast  in  gar< 
matters  sad.     After  a  shower  or  heai 
they  are  ponds  of  standing  water  ; 
weather  the  rank  weeks  growing  on 
side  is   suggestive  of  snakes   and  1 
Vegetable   garden   walks   should    a 
raised  highest  in  the  middle.     Of 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  drain 
as  in  the  other  case,   although  they 
be  better  for  it.     But  some  wealth 
will  say,  you  want  us  to  go  to  an  im 
expense  which  the   result  will  not  jo 
We  say  if  you   try   but  a   few  yard 
way,  you  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  t 
suit  is  more  than   adequate  to  the  c< 
Walks  will    never   wash   when   mad 
way,  be  the  grade  ever   so  steep.     I 
tainly  is  not  economy  to  half  do  the 
at  first;  if  it  is  economy  at  the  time, 
own   State-grounds  are  improved  o 
plan,  and   eventually  tiles  must   be 
If  the  walks  are  nut   thoroughly  d 
they  must  be  raised  for  the  water  t 
off.  In  dry  weather  they  are  all  very 
so  are  our  worst   country  roads  ;  bu 
in  wet  weather  we  require  the  luxur 
good  dry  walk. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTES 

Florists  &  Nurserym 

Raleigh,  1 

The  Language  of  Flowers. 

This  most  interesting  way  of  convc 
with  Flowers,  is  not  to  any  great  e 
known,  or  if  known  not  practiced  a 
ourselves ;  but,  we  ask,  what  can  be 
beautiful  or  innocent  ?  In  eastern  1 
plants  and  flowers  aside  from  their  b 
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aud  fragrance,   have  a  great  iDterest  for 
their  possessors ;  even  the  leaves  have  an 
interest  attached  to  them.     From  the  ear- 
liest time  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts,  Flowers  have  been  the  compan- 
ions of  the  most  innocent,  and  also  of  the 
most  highly   educated  people.     Ministers 
of  the  gospel   have  been,  and  are  at  the 
present   time,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
great   lovers  of  Flowers.     Their  peculiar 
position  in  the  world  enables  them  to  ap- 
preciate the   blessings   conferred   by  the 
Great  Creator,  in  the  gift  of  Flower*,  to 
make  earth  and  home  beautiful,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  class  of  men  in  the  worlJ. 
Flowers  are    emblems  of   innocence   and 
peace ;  thus  it  is  they  are  such  favorites 
with  these  holy  men.     The  man  of  mean 
and  degraded  passions  does  not  like  flowers. 
He  looks  upon  them  as  something  he  can- 
not use  to  meet  his  selfish  ends  ;  he,  in 
fact,  looks  upon  them  as  something  which 
has  no  business   here,  and  those  devoting 
time  and  attention  to  them  deranged  per- 
aons.     At  this  we  can  afford  to  smile,  as  it 
is  only  this  class  that  cannot  appreciate 
Flowers.     There  are  many  men  who  like 
Flowers,  though  they  have  not  time  per- 
sonally to  attend  to  them;  still  they  wish 
their  families  to  enjoy   this  innocent  em- 
ployment.    Such  men   we   term  lovers  of 
Flowers. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers, 
we  give  the  names  of  a  few  Flowers, 
and  their  meaning.  They  will,  we  hope, 
cultivate  the  language,  as  it  is  both  an  in- 
nocent and  pleasant  pastime  : 

White  Acacia. — Common  Locust  Tree. — 
Elegance. 

So  soft,  so  elegant  so  fair, 

Sure  something  more  than  human's  there. 

Smollett. 

Almond,  Dwarf. — Amygdalus  Perisca. — 
Hope. 
The  hope  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 


That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 

Springs  out  of  the  silvery  alinund  flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough. — Moore. 

Amaranthw,    White. — Gomphrena   Alba. 
Immortality. 

His  love  whs  of  an  eternal  plant,  whereof 
The  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground — Shahs. 

Amaranthus,  Globe. — Gomphena  Globosa. 
Unchangeable. 
Here  still  is  the  smile   that   no  cloud  can 

o'ercast, 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thine  own  to 
the  last. — Moore. 

American  Star  woi-h. — Michaemas  Daisy. 
Cheerfulness  in  old  age. 
Virtue  can  brook,  the  thoughts  of  age, 
That  lasts  the  same  thro'  every  stage. 

Anemone. — Anemon,  Vernalis. — Expecta- 
tion. 

He  used  to  come  in  happier  showers, 
Upon  my  gifts  of  Token  Flowers. 

Arbor  Vita. — Thuga  Occidentalis. — Live 
for  ME. 

With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never 
cold. 

Auricula,   Scarlet. — Primula  Auricula. — 
Avarice. 

Why  use  we  life,  in  anxious  cares, 
To  lay  up  hoards  for  tuture  yea.s. 

Balsam. — rTouch  mo  not. — Impatient  Re* 
solves. 

Not  all  her  arts  my  steady  soul  shall  move, 
And  she  shall  find  that  reason  conquers  love. 

Coxcomb. — Celosia  Critata. — Affectation. 
Coxcombs  are  of  all  ranks  and  kinds, 
They're  not  to  sex  or  aged  confined, 
Of  rich,  or  poor,  or  great  or  small, 
'Tis  vanity  besets  them  all. 
Geranium,  Fish. — Pelargonum  lnguinans. 
Disappointed  Expectation. 
Where  now  are  all  my  flattering  dreams  of 
joy. — Smollett. 

Geranium  Ivey. — Pelargonium,  Peltatum. 
Your  Hand  for  the  next  Quadrille. 
Be  her  my  choice  who  knows  with  perfect 

skill, 
When  she  should  move  and  when  she  should 

stand  still, 
Who,  uuiustructed  can  perform  her  share, 
And  kindly  halt  the  pleasing  burden  bear. 

S.  Jengus. 

Heartsease.— -Viola  Tricola. — Forget  me  not. 
Tho'  we  should  meet  no  more, 
Sweet  maid,  ibrget  me  not. 

Moss  Rose. — Full  blown.-  -Superior  Merit. 
Behold  the  fii  st  in  virtue  as  in  face, 
In  praise,  so  just  let  every  voice  be  raised. 
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Tulip  Tree  Blossom. — Liriodendron  Talip- 
efera. — Rural  Happiness. 
What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labor  which  each  day  she  spends 
She  gratefully  receives  what  heaven  has  sent, 
And  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content. 

She  never  feels  the  spleens,  imagined  pains, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  viens, 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease, 
Uer  homespun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs. 

No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears 
And  health  not  paint  the  fading  bloom  repairs. 

Gay. 

We  have  enumerated  a  few  Flowers  with 

their  emblems,  our  lady  friends  of  course, 

will  each  see  the  propriety  of  studying  the 

language,  if  they  ever  wish  to  use  it  upon 

any  occasion,  the   presentation  of  a  flower 

would  express  what  sometimes  it  would  be 

difficult  to  make  known  in  coinpauy. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 

Florist  and  Nurserymen, 

•     Ruleigh,  N.  C. 

Bald  Barley, 


Obzo  Morzo  op  the  Italians. — The 

wed  of  this  barley  received  from  the  pat- 
ent office  the  past  spring,  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent growth  and  promises  a  good  yield. 
It  is  undoubiedly  of  great  value  for  ma- 
king beer,  which  is  a  more  harmless  drink 
than  whiskey.  Land  suitable  for  growing 
oats  will  also  grow  barley,  to  which  growth 
it  bears  a  resemblance. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C 

Culinary  Department. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
the  scarcity  of  our  articles  recently.  We 
assign  sickness  as  the  cause,  and  feel  sure 
they  will  accept  the  excuse. 

Celery,,  if  not  planted    last  month  oo 


time  is  to  be  lost,  although  there  is  plent; 
of  time  for  late  Celery,  which  should  all  be 
planted  by  the  15th  of  August.    Turnips 
may  bow   be  sown   for   a  fall   crop;  the 
squares  where  eorn,  Irish  potatoes  or  early 
Cabbage  have  been  growing  will  be  th 
proper  place*     Work   thoroughly  all  Cab- 
bage  and   other  vegetables  intended  foi 
winter  use. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  € 
.#. — 
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D.  DARRAITGH, 
10,   SOUTH  CALVERT   STREET, 
Baltimore, 
>n  hand,  and  will  koep  constantly  for 
a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
Skins,  Patent  Leather,  Linings,  Bind- 
Lastings,   Satin   Franscos,  and  Italian 
s  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
Galvons  of  all  shades. 
)bons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
ions  necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
Id  low  for  cash, 
ril  1,  1850.  4— 4fe 


ing  and  R.  aping  Machine  Agenoy, 
633,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
iere  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
pelves  between  seven  of  the  best  coiu- 
!  Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and 
lase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.  Let- 
of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
our  prompt  attention. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 
trll  1,  1859.  3c 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

IR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham    Cattle 

5  to  §250;  Spanish    Silecian   Merino 

p  and   French  Merino   Sheep,   at  $9  to 

ich  ;  Essex   pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe's 

oved  white  pig,  at  $8  each ;  Madagascar 

jits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood   Mares   ser- 

)y  "Bush  Messenger"  at  $125  to   $500  ; 

got  by    "Cotrill  Morgan"   and  "Bush 

ieuger"  at  $50   to   $200.     All  Animals 

will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 

fd  at  the  Express  Office.     My   residence 

miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 

P.O.  Box  G.  JOHNS.  GOE. 

irch,  1859.  3— Gm. 


L.  HILL,  N.  M.  NQRFLEET 

OF     CASWELL.  LATE  OF    CASWELL. 

HILL  &  KORFLEET. 
GENERAL 

mission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

'ICE  OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE    WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

ILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
factnred  tobacce  and .  all  other  packages 
jned  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Grain 
will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
Beipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  same 
ed  by  R.  Road  Co's,  2c  per  bag  for  a  single 


"THE    SHIUT    OF  THE  AGE," 
A  Large  Weekly  Family  Newspaper, 

IS  PUBLISHED    IN  RALEIG1I,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  EL  GOEHAIJ, 

Editor   and  Proprietor. 
Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — to  Clubs  of 
five  and  upwards,  $1  each,  in  advance. 

To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshiog  raa< 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Price  $100 
cash.  For  descriptivo  circular,  address  the 
undersigned. 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c.  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2— 5fc  17,  Piatt  sfc.,  New  York. 

THE  HOESE ! 

BROWN'S  REMEDY  FOR  HIE  CURE  OF 
BOTS  IN  HORSES,  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  years  past,  and  has  been  tried  by 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  and  trie  Proprie- 
tor has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  instance  in  which 
it  failed  to  give  relief.  When  given  as  directed, 
if  it  fails,  the  money  will  be  refunded.  For  ONE 
DOLLAR,  this  valuable  Recipe,  together  with 
others,  which  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  health 
and  thrift  of  the  Horse,  and  a  great  preventative 
of  Distempor.     Address 

R.  K.  BROWA,  P.  M. 
Now"  Hill  P.  O.,  Wako  co.,  N.  C, 


shmond,  January  1st  1858. 
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Eead  the  following.  Certificate  : 

We  the  undersigned  bivt>  used  and  known  used 
the  Rec-eipt  advertised  by  Robt.  M.  Brown,  Esq., 
for  the  cure  of  Bots  or  Grubs  in  horses,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  remeiy  known,  for  that  disease* 
Indeed,  we  have  never  known  it  fail  giving  ralief 
in  the  very  first  instance,  even  when  horses  were 
suffering  the  severest  agony.  And  the  remedy  is 
quick  and  effectual.  For  the  ben-efit  of  ovary 
body,  and  especially  lor  the  benofit  of  that  noble 
animal — the  Horso — we  recommend  all  to  procure 
this  valuable  Receipt.  We  have  known  Mr.  1!. 
M.  Brown's  remedy  to  be  used  in  very  many  in- 
stances, and  nevor  without  effect.  In  somo  cases 
it  has  accomplished  astonishing  cures. 

J.  L.  BENNETT,        T.  B.  TIOLLEMAN, 
P.  R.  JONES,  JOHN  BENNETT, 

EDWIN  HOLLEMAN,  of  Wake  County. 
JOHN  R.  W4RD,        A.  P.  STROUD, 
D.  M.  DURHAM,  of  Orange  County,  N.  C. 
JOHN  C.  BURGESS,    WM.  H.  BUROES. 
Randolph  County.  N.  C 

W.  w.  COX, 
Clayton,  Johnston,  N.  C. 
iVew  Hill,  Wake  co.,  Jan.  1,  135i».  19— ly 
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"We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  Planter  arJ 
encouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practil 
cal  advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of] 
experience,  as  "well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

We  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  TheH 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a^ 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  rio  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  DO  IT  ? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  "  If  they  will 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me-i 
chanical  execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader- 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac-i 
tical  experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  o-f  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.     Six  copies  for  $5.     Twelve  cop 
ies  for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  w 


specimen  cop 


will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent, 
ies  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

ggp0'  Postmasters  and  others  arc  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  th 
above  terms. 

ffl^F'  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

jg@^  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

August,  1859.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS 
S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  ' 
W.  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR 


A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO  WHOM  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MUST  BE    .ADDRESSED. 


Southern  Agricultural  Journal :     | 

DEVOTED  TO 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 
FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS.  ' 
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ffightstown  Nurseries, 

HIGHTSTOWH, 
MERCER  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
40  000  Peach  trees,  well  grown  and  heathy. 
^0  000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 
S000     i    "        "        "        Apples. 
a,uuu      3*     tf        u         lt        c  berries. 

Amicots,  Nectarines,  Blackberries;  Grape 
vines,  Strawberries,  Raspbernes  ho  Ever- 
green    and  Deciduous  Ornamental  trees  in 

^200,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings   one  year 

01  Catalogues  containing  prices  sent  to  those 
inclosing  a  stamp.  pN 

Address  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Ilightstown,  Mercer  Co. 

8_3m.  New  Jersey- 


HO  HTJKETJG. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  PILES 

HAVING  been  afflicted  for  26  jears  with  tl 
terrifying  disease,  and  finding  no  relief, 
^)y  discovered  a  Vegetable  Ointment  which 
believe  is  nnnarelleled  in  its  efficacy,  and  now  o 
fer  S£  remedy  to  the  public,  as  the  most  effectua 
and  soeedy  cure,  ever  discovered. 

The  ingredients  of  this   Ointment  are  p«re 
Vegctable%n&  one  box,  if  used  according  to   d 

"  A^r'eSn Scroti  and  9centS  in  posta 
stam&will  receive  a  J0X,  ™*«£Jf$& 
country.  Address  a*  a  Raleigh,  I*., 

Also  for  sale  by  JOHN  MY  ATT,  opposite 
Masonic  Lodge.  _ . 

Raleigh,  1859.  j^"' 


HAP  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
"  Colton's  Map  of  Europe."  A  full  and 
reliable  Map,  showing  the  chief  Gities  Towns 
and  Villages,  also,  the  grand  politick  divis- 
ions of  Kingdoms  and  States.  The  relative 
position  and  bearing  of  one  territory  to  an- 
other, aDd  the  modes  of  communication  and 
intercourse. 

' "  Colton's  Map   of   Northern   Italy.  ; 
THE  SEAT  OE  WAR.     This  Map  embraces 
the  whole  of  Sardinia,  which  is  now  invaded 
and  contested,  bv  the  great  powers  of  France, 
Jtaly  and  Austria.    It  shows  at  a  glance,  the 
small  divisions  in  Sardinia,  the  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  Rail  Roads,  Common  Roads, 
Rivers,   Mountain  Passes,   seats   of  former 
battles,  with  dates  of  each  engagement ;  also, 
Lombardy,  Venice,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mode- 
na,  Lucca,  and  the  States  of   TnE  Church. 
These  maps  are  engraved  on  steel  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  handsomely  printed  upon  heavy 
paper,  and  beautifully  colored.    Both  Maps 
upon  one  sheet,  size  28  s.  19  inches. 

These  Maps  supply  a  want  felt  by  tho  mul, 
titude,  and  have  been  put  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  be  well  infor- 
med concerning  the  social,  political  and  mil- 
itary movements  of  Europe. 

Price,  pout-paid,  30  cents.    Published  by 
JOHNSON  &BROWNINO, 
172  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

RALEIGH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  o£  tho  Rah 
Female  Seminary  Company,  will  hv  lielft  at 
',o  Office  o^the  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  on  Mon- 
dav  the  12th  day  of  September  next.    A  lull  ats 
Sauce  ie  dc.irc;!.  .  A.  ELECS0E,  Pies. 

\.  M.  Gorman,  Sec. 
,    Raleigh,  Aug.  10,1859.  51-4t 


STOP  THE  HOESE  THIEF  ! 

A  FELLOW  calUus:  himself  GAINES,  c. 
inv  Livery    Stable  on  the   10th  instant,  ai 
mod  a  horse  and  buggy  to  canvass  the  Conn 
fot  Eubscribers  to  the  "History  and  Dictionary 
the  Y/orld,"  which  he  pretended  to  be  eellieg.  . 
wai  to  return  on  the   11th,  but  since  then  I 
tiear  nothing  of  him.    He  is  a  "out-built,  bl 
whiskered  man,  about  24  years   old.     The  ho 
is  a  small  sorrel,  with  white  hmd  legs,  and  bb 
of  the  right  e  ye.    The  buggy  is  made  of  Hicko 
painted  yellow,  and  on  the  inside  box  of  the  n 
lore  wheel  a  piece  is  broken  out  of  the  shieU 
[he  spindle.     1  will  give  FIFTY  DOLLARS  3 
WARD  for  the  apprehension  of  the  tniel  ana 
covory  of  the  property;  or  ten  dollars  for  any 
formation  loading  to  the  recovery  of  the^prope 

Chapel  mil,  Aug.  16, 1859.  52-5 


To  "Farmers,  Planters  and  Others; 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  All 
FRICTION  HORSE'  PQ^  ER, 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  lat 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rend 
available  than  by  any  other  arrange: 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power  and 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  threshing 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kinds."  Price 
cash.  Por  descriptive  circular,  addres 
undersigned. 
_1J*.  Portable  Steam  ^f^gj,, 

o^5fc  *17,  Pl'attst.,  New  , 


Armstrong'  Washing  Mac 

rnilE  Undersigned  have  purchased  the  K 
I     the  Patentee   of  this  CAtY  of  Washno 
tlfines.  to  make  ami  sell  the  same  in  WrI 
We  confidently  invite  an  examination  ol 
cbine,asiteuperiortoany  Washer  ever 
lh0  Public.     Call  on    m_  pERKINg^  4  , 

Lalcigh,  June  25,1859.  48- 
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For  the  i\T.  C.  Planter. 
Is  It  Outf  Interest  ? 

We  have  been  unusually  interested  in  read- 
ing in  the  Cotton  Planter  a  series  of  articles 
favoring  a  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
inveighing  agajpst  all  who  differed  from  such 
views,  the  epithet  of  abolitionists..  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  with  them  at  this  late  day, 
the  moral  question  of  slavery.  If  we  were 
disposed  to  do  it,  we  could  only  express  im- 
perfectly, the  opinions  and  arguments  of 
others.  Able  men  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
investigation  and  debate,  the  Bible  has 
been  read  and  re-read  to  find  authority  for 
it  and  against  it,  till  we  doubt  not  its  sacred 
teaching  is  better  known  upon  this  than  up- 
n  any  other  subject.  Besides,  the  country 
has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  flooded  with 
books,  magazines,  tracts,  and  nil  manner  of 
assays  and  treaties,  so  that  the  most  waver- 
ing and  nndecided  are  long  since  confirmed. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  write  with  any  design  of 
lebating  the  moral  question  of  slavery,  but 
to  inquire  whether  the  re-opening  of  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade  would  be  of  benefit  or  in- 
jury to  us.  It  is  unfair  to  demand  ot  one 
idvacating  the  negative  of  this  question, 
What  barm  can  follow  such  event  ?  But  it  U 


much  more  logical  for  its  advocates  to  state 
the  good  that  can   fojjow,    and  ualess  they 
can  show  some  benefit  that  will  result,  their 
unreasqriableness    deserves   the    name   and 
contempt  of  fanaticism.     Could   it  be  of  in- 
terest to  us  morally,  socially   or  politically  ? 
The  first  named  condition  need  hardly  be 
mentioned ;  the  fact  of  corruption  from  bad 
associates,   and   a  knowledge    of    the   vast 
moral  inferioiity  of  the  African  to  the  Ameri- 
can slave,  would,  we  presume,  satify  any  that 
no  possible  good  could    result  to  us  morally. 
And  while  we  could  foresee  no  possible  ad- 
vange  that  would   result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  untaught  heathens,  as  associates  with 
slaves  who   have   undergone   generations  tit 
discipline,   and   who,  if  they   could    not  bo 
called  christianised,  are  at  least  enlightened, 
while  we  say  we  could  see   no  possible  ad., 
vantage  that  would  result   to  them  morally, 
I  am  satisfied  that  reason  would  foretell  the 
utmost  confusion. 

If  we  have  little  to  hope  of  moral  im- 
provement, we  have  less  of  social  advantage. 
We  have  seen  an  argument  from  a  recent 
writer,  relative  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
South,  which  we  will  insert.  Our  present 
system  is  calculated  to  preserve  harmony  and 
good  feeling  between  the  two  classes  of  bo- 
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ciety.     The  slave  holder  and  the  laboring  i 
white  man  are  equally  interested  in  the  price  I 
of  labor,  and  therefore,  the  warfare  between 
capital  and  labor  is  never  known  among  us.  j 
Would  the  slave  trade  affect  this  condition  ?  ' 
No  one  will  doubt  but  the   injury  to  the  la-  | 
boring  white   class  would  be  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  depreciation  in  wages,  that 
would  be  induced  by  the  introduction  of  more 
slaves.     Thus  would  we  have  as  the  result  of 
such  an  act,  the  establishment  of  that  which 
we  most  dread  and  condemn — an  aristocracy. 
We  ask   any   candid   thinking   man,  would 
not  this  be  a  legitimate  result  ? 

But  this  question  is  more  important  and  j 
interesting  to  us   politically.     We  are   told 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  would  increase 
our  vote  in  Congress.     The  non-slave-hold- 
ing States  have  by  tne  census  of  1850  a  ma. 
jority  in  Congress  of  47  members.    How  ma- 
ny negroes  would  it  require,  counting  three- 
fifths,  or  six  hundred  for  a  thousand,   gran- 
ting the  ratio  of  representation  to  remain  the 
same,  to  counterbalance  this  minority?    Not 
less  than  half  a  million.    And  suppose  that 
the  sudden  introduction  of  this  vast  hoard  of 
Africans  were  consistent  with  the  harmony 
of  our  moral  and  social  relations,  would  the 
North,  fanatical  as  they  are  upon  this  subject, 
submit  to  its  being  done  quietly  ?    Or   can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  Act  of  Congress 
making  the  African  slave-trade    unlawful, 
could  be  repealed?  If  done  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  the  only  possible 
result  would  be  the  contempt  and  interfer- 
ence of  other  powers,  and  especially  of  over 
philanthropic  and  beligerent  England.     But 
suppose  that  it  would  harmonize  with   our 
political  relations,  would  it  be  of  benefit  even 
then  to  the  South  ?    Slave  labor  is  more  val- 
uable in  the  cotton  and  sugar  States  than  it 
is  in  those  farther  north.     A  great  part  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  can- 
not now  profitably  employ  their  slaves,  and 
therefore,  thousands   are  sold   annually  to 
the  cotton  and  sugar   States.     How  the  re- 
opening of  the  slave  trade  would  affect  these 


no  worse  calamity  for  North  Carolina,  than 
that  noticed  in  a  complimentary  notice  of  us, 
by  the  Washington  States— that  we  would 
be  benefited  by  a  million  more  negroes.     It 
is  jiseless  to  tell  a   miser,  in  spite  of  his  iron 
safe,  that  "  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  or 
to  tell  an  intoxicated  man    that   "  wine  is  a 
mocker  ;"  as  useless  would  it  be   to  reason 
with  the  advocates  of  the  policy  the   injury 
that  it  would  do  us  as  a  community,  or    the 
danger  with  which  it  would  threaten  us  as 
a  nation.     The  plain  truth   may  as  well  be 
told.     The  feeling  is  not  a  Southern  one  and 
it  is  not  advocated  with  any  hope  or  belief 
of  advantage  to  the  South.    But  it  is  evident- 
ly a  plan  of  a  sefish  few,  whose  orators  ap- 
plaud  an  open  resistance  to  the  law,  and  who 
would  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  interest 
of  the  South  for  personal  agrandizement. 
Your  obedient  Servant 

J.  S.  D. 


From  the  Soutliem  Homestead. 
The  Turnip  Fly. 


tateB  used  not  bo  asked. 


We  could  imagine 


Messrs.  Editors  : — As  the  time  will 
soon  arrive  for  sowing  turnips,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  remedies  for  the  fly 
that  usually  preys  upon  the  turnip  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  valueless. 

My  theory  is  to  have  something  with 
the  turnips  that  the  fly  likes  better  than 
they  do  the  turnip ;  to  this  end,  I  frequent- 
ly sow  several  bushels  of  wheat  brand  upon 
the  ground  just  as  the  turnips  begin  to 
vegetate.  I  have  also  sown  a  spoonful  of 
black  mustard  seed  to  tho  acre ;  and  I  find 
that  they  will  always  leave  the  turnips  to 
feed  upon  the  mustard. 

As  both  of  those  remedies  are  easily  tried ; 
your  readers  will  find  that  the  expense 
will  be  far  less  than  the  advantage  claimed. 
and  I  confidently  recommend  them. 

Smith  Co.,  Tenn.  S.  T.  B. 
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From  the  (S.  G.)  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Means  of  Improving  Our  Soil- 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Black  Oak 
Agricultural  Society,  at  its  Anniversary 
Meeting,  April  26th,  1859,  by  Julius 

PORCHER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — la 
undertaking  the  task  you  appointed  me  at 
our  last  meeting,  I  thought  the  subject 
most  profitable  for  my  own  study  and  your 
consideration,  to-day,  was  the  deterioration 
of  our  soil,  and  the  methods,  if  auy,  of 
restoring  its  fertility. 

That  such  deterioration  has  taken  place,  I 
think  needs  no  argument  to  prove  ;  we  see 
around  us,  on  every  side,  fields  which  once 
produced  readily  150  lbs.  cotton,  now 
abandoned,  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cul* 
tivation  j  we  see  whole  plantations  which, 
in  time  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
were  looked  upon  as  standards  of  compari- 
son, now  sold  for  almost  nothing  ;  and  we 
are  perfectly  astonished  when  we  learn,  that 
the  tract  of  land  containing  the  Eutaw 
Springs,  was  once  sold  for  $50  an  acre- 
Why,  too,  is  it,  we  hear  and  inquire  so 
much  after  the  virgin  soils  of  Florida,  and 
the  more  distant  West  ?  And  why,  I 
may  ask,  are  we  here  assemhled  to-day,  if 
it  is  not  that  we  have  been  aroused  to  the 
conviction  that  our  own  native  soil  has 
done  for  us  all  she  can  do,  unaided  as  she 
has  been  comparatively,  and  that  we  must 
now  do  something  for  her  in  retarn,  or 
else  abandon  her  forever  ? 

This  condition  of  things  is  the  more  im- 
portant, from  the  fact  that  it  is  confined  to 
our  community,  or  even  to  our  own  State  ; 
it  is  an  evil  which  pervades  our  whole 
country.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  De 
Bow's  Review,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
have  there  seen  the  arguments  to  prove 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  States  this  de- 
terioration has  been  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  age ;  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing use  of  guano  and  other  fertilizers, 


the  average  crops  of  the  whole  Union  have 
declined  with  a  steadiness  which  is  alarm- 
ing ;  and  that  even  the  rich  lands  of  the 
West  are  gradually  but  most  surely  giving 
way,  under  the  pressure  which  is  made 
upon  them.  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
others,  like  Carolina,  are  already  over- 
spread with  abandoned  fields  and  yawning 
gullies.  Ohio  can  scarcely  produce  wheat 
any  longer,  with  profit ;  Wisconsin  gets  but 
half  the  yield  she  once  did,  per  acre ;  and 
in  Indiana,  the  bottoms  which  formerly 
produced  sixty  bushels  of  corn  now  make 
but  forty.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  some  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  that  any- 
thing like  successful  efforts  have  been  made 
to  arrest  the  downward  progress  ;  but  even 
they  have,  as  yet,  made  no  advance  for- 
ward— they  have  as  it  were  turned  against 
the  current,  and  are  now  striving  to  re- 
gain the  point  from  which  they  started. 

The  cause  of  this  general  deterioration, 
it  seema  to  me,  is  as  evident  as  the  fact, 
and  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  land  as  in  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, if  system  it  can  be  called,  which  ha.s 
been  followed.  A  piece  of  land  from  its 
texture,  situation,  or  other  cause,  is  found 
suitable  to  the  production  of  some  particu- 
lar crop — cotton,  rice  or  corn — and  is  ac- 
cordingly sown  again  and  again  with  the 
same  seed,  but  with  little  or  no  manure, 
till  its  soil  is  exhausted,  and  it  yields  not 
half  of  what  it  did  at  first,  though  well 
stirred  with  the  plow,  and  worked  even 
more  carefully  than  before.  But  the  farm- 
er, instead  of  setting  himself  to  restore  it 
by  returning  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  dung, 
or  otherwise,  some  of  those  ingredients  he 
has  removed,  finds  it  much  easier  and  more 
in  accordance  with  custom,  to  bring,  I 
might  say  break,  in  a  part  of  his  wooded 
land,  which  he  subjects  in  turn  to  the  same 
grinding  process  the  first  bad  undergone. 
This  is  repeated  till  all  his  available  land 
is  exhausted,  and  his  neighbor  having  done 
the  same,  he  finds  it  imposs.ble  to  pur- 
chase anything  worth  having,  and  there- 
fore in  oruer  to  improve  his  condition,  he 
must  move  to  comparatively  unsettled 
States,  or  buy  guano — so  at  least  bethinks, 
and  accordingly  does  one  or  the  other. — 
This,  gentlemen,  I  believe  to  be  no  exag- 
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gerated  sketch  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
generally  pursued  in  this  country,  and 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  as 
to  all  rules,  there  are  but  few. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  two  modes  of  ef- 
fecting this  improvement — moving— I  will 
only  say,  that,  independently  of  the  desire 
which  most  men  feel,  to  remain  in  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice 
of  old  associations,  which  this  remedy 
would  demand,  the  benefit  would  be  but 
temporary,  unless,  indeed,  we  intend  to 
follow  some  other  system  than  that  pursued 
at  home,  for  our  western  country  is  already 
old  enough  to  show  that  even  our  best 
lands  are  not  inexhaustible,  and  thatwithr 
out  manure  they  must  deteriorate  more  or 
less  rapidly. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  guano  ?  A 
few  years  ago  this  seemed  to  be  the  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  over-cropping,  and  again 
I  find  in  our  community  a  growing  incli- 
nation to  have  recourse  to  it.  But  though 
we  hear  of  immense  profits  arising  from  its 
use  in  some  parts  even  of  our  own  State, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
counts are  correct,  still  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  have  felt  warranted,  hy  our  own 
experience,  in  incurring  the  expense.  And 
even  beyond  our  community  I  know  many 
practical  farmers  who  question  very  serious- 
ly its  remunerative  powers.  On  some  ex- 
cellent farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bal- 
timore, for  instance,  its  use  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  lime  alone  is  now  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  remuner- 
ative only  when  used  in  connection  with 
clover,  for  of  this  it  helps  to  secure  a  good 
stand.  A  gentleman  there  told  me,  that 
after  using  it  for  several  years  with  great 
advantage,  his  land  would  now  produce  al- 
most nothing  without  it,  and  that  even 
with  it  the  yield  was  but  little  above  what 
it  had  been  previous  to  its  introduction. 
And  in  Peru,  where  it  has  been  used  long- 
er than  anywhere  else,  from  four  hundred 
».  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  now 
the  usual  quantity  applied  to  an  acre. — 
From  these  and  other  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  all  the 
means  at  my  command,  I  am  forced  to  the 


conviction,  that  though  guano  may  be  very 
profitably  employed,  under  certain  circum" 
stances,  as  a  fertilizer,  there  are  some  soils 
on  which  its  use  does  not  at  any  time 
warrant  the  expense;  and  that  generally, 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the 
fertility  even  of  those  soils  which  it  had  at 
first  improved,  the  increasing  quantity 
necessary  rendering  the  expense  insupport- 
able. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  for  it  is  cer- 
tain we  must  do  something,  or  continue 
our  downward  course.  In  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  would 
most  naturally  have  preferred  drawing  my 
experience  from  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
are  cultivators  of  cotton,  or  at  least  culti- 
vators of  similar  soils,  and  under  a  similar 
climate.  But  it  is  evident,  if  we  wish  to 
improve,  we  must  study  the  example  of 
those  only  who  have  themselves  improved; 
and  I  have  found  among  the  cotton  plant- 
ers so  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
deterioration,  which  is  stamped  upon  our 
entire  country,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
turn  to  England,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  climate  and  products,  for  there 
only  do  I  find  agriculture  on  the  high-road 
of  progress,  not  merely  with  a  few  individ- 
uals or  in  a  few  favored  districts,  but  with 
a  whole  nation ;  and  possessing,  moreover, 
a  literature  which  marks  that  progress,  by 
the  study  of  which  others  may  be  instruct- 
ed. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  system  of 
composting,  so  extensively  carried  on  by 
some  of  us,  for  though  it  has  enabled  us  to 
plant  the  same  land  a  number  of  years  in 
succession,  an  advantage  by  no  other  means 
to  be  despised,  and  one  which  should  in- 
duce us  to  continue  it  till  we  have  found 
something  better,  still  its  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates do  not  claim  that  it  has  improved 
the  original  fertility  of  our  soils,  and  it  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  it  has  in  most 
cases  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own. 

It  is  then  to  the  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  in  England  that  I  would  invite 
your  attention,  believing  that  in  its  adop- 
tion, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  lies  the 
remedy  to  the  evils  under  which  we  now 
suffer.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  at 
once  say  it  is  impossible   for  us  to  adopt 
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this  system,  foi  though  it  may  be  well  suit- 
ed to  England  and  her  crops,  it  is  altogether 
inapplicable  to  ours.  To  this  I  would  only 
reply  that  England  once  suffered  as  we 
tiow  do,  with  an  exhausted  soil,  and  that 
after  years  of  toil  and  experience  she  suc- 
ceeded not  ouly  in  restoring,  but  in  im- 
proving its  natural  fertility  $  further,  that 
this  improving  of  soil,  and  not  the  growth 
of  any  particular  crop,  is  what  we  are  aim- 
ing at  )  for,  if  our  soil  be  rich,  We  can  cul- 
tivate almost  anything  we  wish  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  principles  of  agricultural  cbemis^ 
try  and  Vegetable  physiology  are  the  same 
all  over  the  World,  and  therefore  We  have 
no  right,  until  we  have  tried  it,  to  say  that 
any  system,  like  that  of  England  for  in- 
stance, Which  is  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  and  which  has  proved  betieficial 
elsewhere,  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  im- 
provement off  our  soil's  also. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  Eng- 
lish system  are,  the  application  of  hrm- 
yard'dusg^  the  feeding  a  larger  number  of 
'cattle  to  produce  this  dung  9  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops  to  feed  this  increased 
toumber  of  animals  5  and  the  rotation  of 
these  green  crops  with  the  cereals.  But 
the  starting  point  of  all  is  feeding  the 
'larger -number  of  animals  j  this  may  indeed 
be  'looked  ^poia  as  the  very  basis  upon 
which  English  agriculture  has  been  raised 
to  its  present  exalted  position,  being  in  all 
the  km>©wn  world  second  to  that  of  Flao- 
•ders. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  fol- 
low with  you  the  progressive  couYseof  this 
system,  from  its  earliest  dawn  in  the  in- 
troduction of  turnips  by  Jethro  Tull,  in 
1730,  and  the  strong  advocacy  their  culti- 
vation met  from  Lord  ToWnsend ;  noting 
the  various  impulses  it  received  from  time 
to  time-,  though  still  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  the  county  in  Norfolk,  till  Mr.  Coke, 
by  Ms  famous  Holkam  sheep  shearings,  as 
they  were  called,  and  Arthur  Young,  by 
his  writings  and  tours,  spread  it  over  the 
whole  country,  and  so  gave  agriculture  an 
impulse,  which,  favored  by  the  formation  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, the  advance 
in  agricultural  chemistry,,  the  increased  fa- 
cilities of  steam  communication,  and  the 
invention  of  the  draining  tile  machine,  has 


been  steadily  increasing  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  our  time  would  oot  permit, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  my  argument ;  1  will, 
therefore,  on'y  invite  your  attention  to 
some  of  its  details,  feeling  confident  we 
can  adopt  them  in  many  points,  if  not  in 
ail. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  manure. 
It  might,  by  many,  be  supposed  that  we 
had  now  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  that  it  would  be  easy,  from 
<wr  long  catalogue  of  artificial  manures,  to 
supply  any  soil  precisely  those  ingredients 
which  it  required,  aud  thus  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  fashioned  dung  and  all 
its  attendant  labor.  But  though  this  may 
be  accomplished  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are 
still  very  far  from  being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  chemical  affin- 
ities, especially  when  brought  into  action 
by  so  subtile  an  agent  as  the  Vital  power, 
either  of  plants  or  animals.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  certain 
quantities  of  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
the  like,  but  we  do  not  knoW  how  much 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  combina- 
tions is  due  to  the  agency  of  the  heat  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected  in  the  pro- 
cess of  analysis,  and  consequently  cannot 
say  whether  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  were  combined  in  the  same 
manner,  while  in  the  living  plant,  or 
existed  in  some  totally  different  state ; 
hence,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  certainly, 
from  the  known  composition  of  the  ashes 
of  any  plant,  that  this  or  that  mineral  ma- 
nure would  siiit  iu  All  that  Bcience  has 
done,  and  all  she  can  do,  till  much  further 
advanced,  is  to  point  out  the  manures  most 
likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  leave  it  to  expe- 
rience to  decide  the  truth  or  value  of  its 
suggestions  j  for  though  the  benefit  con- 
ferred in  this  way  is  almost  incalculable, 
practical  experience  has  shown  that  no  one 
of  the  artificial  manures,  and  possibly  no 
combination  of  them,  can  supply  the  place 
of  good  farm-yard  dung.  And  this  is  a 
conclusion  to  which  chemistry  itself  would 
lead  us,  since  it  shows  that  its  ingredients 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  any  of  our 
compounds,  aud  that  these  ingredients  are 
probablj  more  nearly  in  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  growing  plant  than  we  could 
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make   them  by  any  process   of  art  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted. 

Indeed,  English  farmers  have  become  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  farm- 
yard dung,  that  the  greatest  care  is  now 
everywhere  taken  to  preserve  their  pens 
and  heaps  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the 
weather,  the  expense  incurred  in  some  pla- 
ces for  this  purpose  being  enormous.  One 
of  the  principal  modes  of  effecting  this 
preservation  is  the  construction  of  large 
tanks,  into  which  the  liquid  portions  are 
conducted  by  drains  from  all  the  stalls  and 
the  open  lot  j,  this  liquid  being,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  either  pumped  tip  over  the  dung 
after  it  has  been  heaped,  or  carried  direct- 
ly to  the  field,  by  means  of  pipes  and  force 
pumps,  or  in  water  carts.  Another,  and  I 
think  a  preferable  mode,  is  to  shut  up  the 
older  cattle  in  stalls  or  hoses,  as  they  are 
called,  or  to  cover  over  the  whole  yard  in 
which  they  are  fed ;  by  either  of  which 
means  the  dung  is  quite  protected  from  the 
rain,  and  i&  so  well  trampled  that  little  or 
nothing  is  lost  by  fermentation.  Of  the 
advantage  derived  from  this  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

The  excellence  of  farm-yard  dung  hav- 
ing been  established,  there  was,  very  nat- 
urally, a  desire  to  increase  its  quantity  as 
well  as  preserve  its  quality,  and  this  Jed  to 
the  adoption  of  what  I  have  said  was,  the 
very  basis  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
England,  viz  :  the  feeding  a  krgs?  number 
of  cattle.  This  was  done  with  turnips  and 
other  green  crops,  the  cultivation  of  which 
gave  rise  to  the  new  system  of  rotation, 
called  to  this  day  the  "Norfolk  four  course." 
In  describing  the  operations  under  this 
system,  and  the  results  effected  by  it,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  he 
may  well  be  considered  the  chief  agent  in 
the  revolution  it  produced  through  the 
whole  country. 

But  before  I  go  further  I  would  impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  a  mere  rotation  of 
crops,  without  regard  to  their  nature,  can- 
not improve  land.  The  generally  preva- 
lent opinion  on  the  subjest  is,  that  certain 
plants  require  certain  ingredients,,  and 
other  plants  others,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the   fertility  of  «ny 


soil  is,  to  have  in  succession  a  number  of 
plants  requiring  these  different  ingredients. 
Whence  it  is  inferred  that  a  system  of  ro^ 
tation  could  not  be  profitably  adopted,  un- 
less there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  the 
various  products  to  which  it  would  give 
rise.  Part  of  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  we 
must  remember,  also,  that  every  crop  we 
take  from  the  land  removes  one  or  more  of 
its  valuable  ingredients,  and  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  we  vary  these  crops,  we  are  always 
diminishing  the  elements  of  its  fertility, 
so  that  in  the  end,  though  a  rotation  of 
different  kinds  of  crops  may  enable  our 
soil  to  produce  something  for  a  longer  time 
than  if  the  crop  were  always  planted,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  be  exhausted  ;  and 
this  exhaustion  would  differ  from  that  pro- 
duced by  one  kino"  of  crop,  only  in  being 
mere  thorough,  for  by  the  various  crops  wo 
remove  not  one  or  two  only  of  the  valuable 
ingredients,  as  would  be  done  by  the  single 
one,  but  all  the  ingredients  which  each  of 
these  crops  finds  suited  to  itself.  Those 
rotations  alone  are  in  themselves  beneficial 
to  the  soil  which  contain  crops  intended  to 
be  returned  to  it  directly  as  green  manures, 
or  ultimately  in  the  shape  of  dong;  all 
others  requiring  from  time  to  time  the 
purchase  of  greater  or  less  quantities  of 
manure.     But  to  return  : 

At  the  time  Mr.  Coke  inherited  the  Lei- 
cester estate  no  wheat  was  cultivated  there 
at  all,  and  but  little  io  any  part  of  Norfolk, 
its  light  and  sandy  soil  being  considered  fit 
only  for  the  inferior  grains — oats,  rye  and 
barley  ;  and  Mr.  Coke  graphically  described 
the  wretchedly  exhausted  condition  of  his 
own  Holkam  Park,  by  saying  fc*  he  once 
found  two  rabbits  quarrelling  for  one  blade 
of  grass."  At  that  time  the  system  gen- 
erally followed  was  one  of  rotatiou  it  is 
true,  but  it  was,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
rotation,  only  of  different  kinds  of  grain, 
followed  by  a  bare  fallow,  or  rest,  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  returning  uothing 
to  the  soil  but  the  dung  from  a  few  indif- 
ferent cows,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
Mr.  Coke  at  once  adopted  the  four  course 
system,  and  gave  his  tenants  the  most 
liberal  inducements  to  do  the  same  by  al- 
lowing them  long    leases,  at    liberal  rate?, 
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and  erecting  on  all  his  farms  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  stock. 

The  management  under  this  new  system 
was  as  follows :  One  fourth  of  the  land 
was  well  manured  with  dung,  and  planted 
in  turnips  ;  these,  with  the  straw  from  the 
grain  crops,  were  fed  to  the  stock  ;  the 
duDg  from  these  was  the  next  year  applied 
to  another  fourth  of  the  land,  with  its  crop 
of  turnips,  which  were  used  in  the  same 
manner;  and  so  on,  till  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  the  whole  farm  had  been  well 
manured  and  planted  in  turnips.  After 
the  turnips  were  removed  the  land  was 
sown,  without  additional  manures,  in  bar- 
ley ;  in  the  Spring,  while  this  was  still 
small,  clover  and  other  "grasses"  were 
sown  upon  it;  when  the  barley  was  cut, 
these  grasses  were  left  to  grow,  and  were 
eventually  either  partially  or  entirely  used 
as  manure ;  that  is,  they  were,  according 
to  circumstances,  pastured  or  mown  for 
hay,  thus  leaving  only  the  roots  and  stub- 
ble on  the  land,  or  the  whole  plant  was  at 
once  turned  in  as  green  manure.  In  both 
cases  the  soil  was  enriched  by  them,  for 
the  roots  alone  of  clover  are  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  much  more  valuable  than  our 
composts,  and  the  hay  that  was  made  from 
it  was  eventually  returned,  almost  entire- 
ly, in  the  shape  of  dung.  After  the  clover, 
wheat  or  some  other  grain  was  sown,  and 
when  this  was  removed,  the  course  was 
recommended  by  a  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard dung  and  a  crop  of  turnips. 

Thus,  you  will  perceive,  only  one-half  of 
the  arable  land  was  each  year  sown  in 
grain,  the  other  being  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  eattle-feed,  or  green  manures; 
and  the  only  bought  fertilizer  used  in  the 
whole  course  was  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  oil  cake,  which  was  brought  from  Ger- 
many and  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  the 
wheat  or  rye.  The  dung  of  his  turnip-fed 
cattle  was  the  principal  means  upon  which 
the  Norfolk  farmer  at  that  time  relied  for 
enriching  his  soil;  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  artificial  manures  are  so  com- 
mon, and  very  large  amounts  annually  ex- 
pended for  them  on  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated farms,  they  are  merely  adjuvants, 
the  dung-heap  being  still  considered  a  most 


valuable  source  of  fertility.  This  is  proved 
by  the  purchase,  on  most  farms,  of  a  great- 
er or  less  quantity,  and  on  some  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  those  kinds  of  cat- 
tle-feed not  produced  in  England,  a  part 
of  which  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  dung  of  the  animals  to  which 
it  is  given.* 

But  in  order  to  make  this  system  more 
profitable  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  benefi- 
cial to  his  land,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
improve  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  those 
with  largo  bones,  heavy  frames  and  of  slow 
growth,  such  as  were  then  found  every- 
where, being  abandoned,  which  came  early 
to  maturity  and  were  readily  fattened,being 
made  to  supply  their  place.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  evident ;  if  cattle  and  sheep 
are  to  be,  as  Mr.  Coke  once  said  of  the  old 
Norfolk  breeds,  "nothing  but  dung-carts," 
it  matters  not  very  materially  perhaps ;  but 
if  they  are  to  be  sold  and  bring  in  money, 
or  supply  food,  as  well  as  make  dung,  they 
must  do  so  more  profitably  if  they  grow  fast 
and  fatten  readily,  for  an  animal  that  can 
easily  be  made  of  good  weight  and  quality,  is 
certainly  preferable  to  one  which  require  s 
nearly  if  not  qufte  double  the  time  to  ar  - 
rive  at  the  same  point,  for  he  will  not  brin  g 
a  better  price  when  sold,  though  he  has 
consumed  an  additional  amount  of  food5 
which  could  have  been  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  another  of  the  improved  sort- 
This  I  need  scarcely  say  has  been  verified 
by  practical  experiment. 


*Mr.  Hudson's  phtn  on  the  Castle  acre  farm 
which  he  rents  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  where  he  cultivates  1200  acres,  may  be 
citied  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  I 
quote  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
Vol.49,  p.  234,  American  reprint:  "The 
purchased  food  given  to  the  cattle  in  the 
straw-yards  and  sheds,  and  to  the  sheep  in 
the  field,  consisting  of  oil  cake,  meal  and 
beans.cost £2,000 ($10,000) ayear.  The  great, 
er  part  of  this  oilcake  is  charged  to  manure 
which  it  enriches  in  quality  and  increases  in 
quantity  ;  but  the  direct  expenditure  on  ar- 
tificial manures — guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
superphosphate  of  lime — amount  in  addition 
to  £1,000  ($5,000)  a  year." 

(To  be  Continued.} 
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The  South  and  its  Prosperity. 

During  the  past  spring,  two  of  the  at- 
taches of  our  office,  combining  a  trip  for 
pleasure,  health  and  business,  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  South,  spending  most  of  their 
limited  time,  however,  in  Georgia,  which, 
from  its  onward  march  of  improvement, 
lias  been  styled  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South.  The  indications  on  every  hand 
were  of  the  highest  degree  of  Wealth,  and 
the  evidences  of  increasing  prosperity  were 
unmistakable.  We  are  reminded  of  their 
report,  on  returning  home,  from  finding  in 
a  Northern  paper,  not  accustomed,  perhaps, 
to  looking  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
South  with  a  moat  favorable  ete,  a  just 
tribute  to  its  people  ;  the  truthfulness  of 
which  an  intercouse  with  them  for  many 
years,  enables  us  fully  to  verify.  The  ed- 
itor says  : 

u  In  no  section  of  this  country  has   so 
great  a  degree  of  uniform   prosperity  pre- 
vailed for  several  years   past,    as   in   the 
Ssuth.     We  sincerely  rejoice  at  this,  and 
trust  that  so  gratifying  a  condition    of  af- 
fairs may  long  continue.     During   the  re- 
cent  frightful  panic,    the  South  suffered 
but   little,    comparatively    speaking.     It3 
great  staple  was  in  constant    demand,  and 
the  traders  and  storekeepers  Were  benefit- 
ted   accordingly.     The  South,    at   such  a 
critical  moment,  was  able  very  materially 
to  assist  the  North,  and  it   did  eo.     The 
majority  of  our  brethren  in  that  portion  of 
the  Union  arc  among  the  most  liberal  per- 
sons on  the  face  of  the  earth.     They  are 
full  of  noble  impulses  and  generous  senti- 
ments, and  if  the  two   sections  could  only 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  slave  question,  all   apprehen- 
sion of  discord  and  disunion    would   cease 
at  once  forever.     But  even  with  that  ques- 
tion still  unadjusted,  and  likely  to  form   a 
topic  of  agitation  till  its   commercial  bear- 
iugs  are  better    understood,   the    bond    of 
brotherhood  between  the  North  and  South 
is  too  strong  to  be  seriously  affected.     We 
all  belong  to  the  same   great  nation.     We 
all  inherit  the  same  priceless  political  and 
civil  blessings,  and  wo  all  participate  in  the 
honor   which   attaches  to   the   American 
came.     Why,  therefore,  should  we    disa- 


gree, r  speak  for  a  moment  of  secession 
O'  se<  jation  or  encourage  zealots  to  do  so 
for  us  ?  As  a  nation  strongly  united  in  a 
feeling  of  common  interests,  even  as  polit- 
ically we  are  indissoluble,  we  may  defy  the 
world  either  in  arms  or  in  arts.  Torn  in 
fragments,  or  divided  into  distinct  con- 
federacies, however,  we  should  exhibit  a 
sad  spectacle  of  the  incapacity  of  man  for 
self-government,  and  aim  a  blow  at  human 
liberty,  from  which  it  would  take  ages  to 
recover." 


The  Hog  and  Its  Food. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Stock  Journal  gives 
some  hints  for  the  management  of  the   hog. 
He  thinks  that  the  hog  fattens  most  rapidly 
in  such  a  state  of  atmosphere  as  is  most  con- 
genial to  his  comfort,  not  too   hot,    nor   too 
cold.     Hence,  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November  are  the  best  for  making 
pork.     The  more  agreeable  the  weather,  the 
less    is  the  amount  of  food   required  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  life.     It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  a  field  of  red   clover  is   the 
best  and  cheapest  place  to  keep   hogs  in  du-- 
ring  the  spring  and  summer  months,  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  water,  and  the  slop 
from  the  house,  and  the  sour  milk  from  the 
dairy.     All  sour  feed  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  when  fed  in    a   sweet  state.     The  first 
green  herbage  of  the  spring  works    off  the 
impurities  of  the  bloody  cleanses  the  system, 
renovates  the  constitution    and  enables   the 
animal  to  accumulate  a  store  of  strength  to 
carry  it  forward  in  its   destined   course.     A 
small  patch  of  oats  or  peas  to  turn  into  when 
the  clover  fails  is  good.     Some  object  to  fat- 
tening hogs  so  early  in  the  season,  the  Indb 
an  corn  depended  upon  for  the  purpose,  not 
being  matured.     Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  better  to  feed  corn  before  it 
is  ripe,  as  in  that  state  it  possesses  consider- 
able sweetness,  and  most  varieties  are  in  milk 
by  the  first  of  September,  the  hogs  Will  chew 
it,  swallow  the  juice   and   eject  the  fibrous 
matter.     At  this  season  of  the    year,   swine 
can  be  fed  on  many  articles  not  ready   mar- 
ketable, as  imperfect   fruit,   vegetables,  &c. 
"When  such  articles  are  used,  cooking  them 
is  generally  economical.     Punkins,  squashes, 
potatoes  and  apples  boiled  or  steamed,  mix- 
ed with  one-eighth  part  in  bulk  with   mill- 
feed  or  meal,  whey,  and   milk  left  to  sour, 
will  fatten  hogs  fast.     In  this  state  they  will 
eat  it  with  avidity,  and  derive   more   benefit, 
from  it  than  when   fed  in   an  unfermented 
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State.  Articles  that  are  of  a  perishable  na> 
ture  should  be  Used  first,  to  prevent  waste, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  turn  all  the  products  of 
the  farm  to  the  best  account.  Another  quite 
important  advantage  of  early  feeding  )»=.  the 
iess  trouble  in  cooking  the  food  and  keeping 
it  in  proper  condition  to  feed  out.  The  con- 
venience of  feeding  is  promoted,  as  there  is 
no  expense  or  trouble  to  guard  against  free- 
king.  The  more  you  can  mix  the  food  the 
better,  as  they  will  thrive  faster  on  mixed 
food  than  when  fed  separately.  In  feeding, 
no  more  should  be  given  at  a  time  than  is 
"  eaten  up  clean/'  and  feeding  should  be 
tegular  as  to  time.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  get  the  best  varieties,  those  that 
are  well  formed,  and  have  an  aptitude  to 
take  on  fat  readily,  and  consume  the  least 
food. 

The  writer  says  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind,  but 
he  prefers  the  Berkshires  to  any  he  has  ever 
kept.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  George 
Patterson,  Esq.,  of  this  State,  who  is  proba- 
bly the  best  judge  and  breeder  of  live  stock 
in  the  country,  and  will  have  no  other  kind 
on  his  farm.  We  recently  saw  there  a  herd 
Of  nearly  a  hundred  head ;  they  reminded  us 
of  old  times,  when  there  was  such  a  rage  for 
this  beautiful  breed ;  but  they  are  now  gen- 
erally disregarded,  and  the  Chester  hogs  are 
preferred  for  plantation  use.  They  undoubt- 
edly make  the  best  bacon,  and  are  called  in 
England  "  the  gentleman's  hog  ;"  they  were 
very  popular  some  years  ago  in  this  State, 
but  were  very  generally  discarded,  as  being 
poor  providers  for  themselves — and  we  know 
of  none  that  are  pure  bred,  but  those  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  R.  Mc  Henry. 

The  correspondens  of  the  Stock  Journal 
thinks  that  a  cross  of  the  Suffolks  with  the 
Berkshires  make  good  feeders,  and  the  pork 
is  excellent ;  they  will  usually  weigh  from 
250  to  300  pounds  at  the  age  of  eight  to  ten 
or  eleven  months.  The  better  way  is  to  have 
the  pigs  dropped  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
feed  well  until  December  and  butcher.  It 
is  wrong  to  let  a  hog  remain  poor  twelve 
months  of  its  life,  when  it  could  be  made 
as  large  in  nine  months,  as  it  generally  is  at 
fifteen  month.  If  pigs  are  kept  well  for  three 
months  after  being  dropped,  they  cannot  be 
stunted  after  that,  §ven  if  the  feed  is  cut 
short.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  our  good 
practical  farmers*  that  feeding  apples  to  swine 
is  profitable,  and  that  there  is  no  crop  that 
pays  better  according  to  its  cost,  being  fully 
equal  to  potatoes  by  measure,  while  the  ex- 
pense is  not  more  than  three  or  four  cents 
per  bushel.     They  are  better  to  feed  to  stock 


hogs  in  a  raw  state  than  potatoes, — indeed, 
he  has  found  but  little  benefit  in  cooking  ap- 
ples for  swine.  It  is  desirable  that  hogs 
should  be  provided  with  a  dry  floor  for  ea- 
ting and  sleeping  only,  the  whole  pen  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  atmosphere,  to 
save  any  washing  or  waste  of  the  manure. 
One  other  suggestion  : — every  farmer  should 
see  that  the  cOmmonWGulth  of  the  piggery  is 
furnished  with  plenty  of  straw,  potato-vines, 
leaves,  sawdust  and  the  like,  with  an  occa» 
sional  load  ot  muck,  ahd  almost  any  quanti- 
ty of  weeds,  pea  and  buckwheat  straw,  all 
of  which  will  be  converted  into  the  most  ef>» 
ficient  supports  of  vegetable'  life.  Hogd  are 
the  best  composters  known,  as  they  delight 
in  upturning  any  such  articles  as  the  farmer 
wishes  to  convert  into  manure  for  the  com- 
ing year. — Rural  Register. 


From  the  Gdtton  Planter  and  Soil. 
j   Bud  Worm— Cotton  Seed  for  Pigs. 

Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir  :— I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  April  number  of  your 
excellent  monthly,  and  while  its  contents 
are  fresh  in  my  memory,  I'll  pen  you  a 
line  oh  one  ot  two  points. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  walking  through 
a  stubble  field  with  a  very  sensible,  practi- 
cal overseer,  and  by  chance  broke  off  a 
piece  of  dry  weed.  Accidentally  oppening 
it,  I  discovered  a  small  white  worm  with 
a  dark  head.  My  friend,  immediately  re- 
marked, "  that  is  the  bud-worm,  and  you 
may  find  them  in  the  pith  of  almost  any 
weed  at  this  season  of  the  year."  Had 
this  stubble  been  plowed  in  and  thg  land 
planted  in  corn,  this  little  "  varmint"  would 
have  done  his  share  towards  destroying  the 
crop  on  that  field.  Does  this  give  any  sat' 
isfaction  to  your  "  Interrogator  ?" 

In  November  I  made  a  large  compact 
heap  of  stable  and  cow-pen  manure,  tram- 
pled leaves  and  cotton  seed.  As  soon  as 
the  land  could  be  caught  dry  enough  in 
January,  this  large  heap  was  hauled  to  a 
field  to  be  planted  in  cotton,  and  thrown 
in  piles  of  about  ten  bushels  each.  Our 
spring  has  been  so  wet  that  this  manure 
was  not  plowed  in  until  the  first  week  in 
April.  In  the  mean  time  I  remarked  to 
my  "  hog-minder"  that  has  fall  pigs  (27 
in  number)  were  thriving  very  rapidly  ; 
they  had  grown  fat  and  looked  healthier 
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than  I  thought  they  should  have  done, 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  my  stock 
hogs.  The  mystery  was  not  revealed  un- 
til I  began  "  putting  in"  the  manure  above 
alluded  to,  when  to  my  astonishment  every 
heap  almost  was  rifled  of  its  cotton  seed, 
and  a  genuine  pig  path  found  leading  from 
a  water  gap  to  the  manure  piles.  The  in- 
cessant rains  had  enable  these  little  four 
legged  "  varmints"  to  creep  under  the 
water  gap  and  feast  to  their  hearts' content 
on  my  manure.  I  felt  culpable  for  not 
detecting  the  roguery  sooner,  and  would 
have  been  tempted  to  punish  my  field-min- 
der, had  not  my  own  stock  been  benefitted 
by  the  theft.  But  this  spring  has  baffled 
the  most  industrious  planter,  to  pitch  a 
good  crop,  and  still  look  after  fields,  stocks, 
and  all  the  other  accoutrements  of  a  plan- 
tation. I  inferred  from  the  above  that 
unless  cotton  seed  be  boiled  it  should  be 
partially  rotten,  rather  than  green,  when 
fed  to  hogs. 

What  does  "  Subscriber"  think  of  the 
above.  Truly, 

PANOLA. 


to  the 
Never 
I  have 
twelve 
eleven 


From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Hog  Raising  in  the  Cotton  States. 

To  A.  R.  T.,  Rose  Lynn — Friend  A  : 
— You  ask  me  for  hints  on  hog  raising, 
what  policy  I  pursue,  in  detail,  and  to  give 
it  through  our  friend  "  Dr.  Cloud's  excel- 
lent paper."  I  have  no  reluctance  in 
communicating  anything  I  have  to  say 
through  Dr.  Cloud's  paper,  yet  I  would 
give  you  my  notion  on  hogology,  which 
you  and  your  "  friends"  would  see.  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  you  have  something 
in  view.  No  matter,  I  give  you  the  facts ; 
if  I  differ  with  others  it  can't  be  helped. 

I  know  not  where  to  begin  at — I  begin 
at  pigs.  I  have  now  six  sows  and  one 
boar,  bought  from  one  man,  six  sows  bought 
from  another,  and  a  boar  expected  daily. 
These  pigs  (all  I  keep  for  breeders)  are 
well  fed,  with  slops  from  the  negro  cook- 
house and  from  the  kitchen ;  after  the 
dinner  is  taken  up,  all  slop  and  scraps, 
cleanings  of  vegetables,  are  put  into  a  large 
boiler  with  thoroughly  j  this  is  fed  in 
troughs   three  times  a   day.     Boars    and 


i  sows  kept  separate.  Sows  are  led 
;  boars  as  soon  as  nature  directs, 
permit  a  young  sow  to  wait  a  day. 
pigs  from  sows  invariably  under 
months,  some  rare  cases  under 
months.  I  never  permit  my  young  sows 
to  carry  over  two  or  four  pigs,  owing  to  size. 
When  I  find  them  getting  thin  (even  if  pigs 
be  four  or  six  weeks  old)  I  wean  them  off, 
preferring  to  loose  pigs  than  the  young 
sows  to  be  suckled  down,  for  the  pigs  will 
be  lost  any  how.  I  wean  off  all  pigs  at 
two  months  to  tea  or  eleven  weeks  old,  and 
prefer  to  do  so  whilst  they  are  improv- 
ing. 

My  sows  are  fed  on  cotton  seed — two 
bushels  to  one  of  meal,  thoroughly  cooked. 
Cotton  seed  hauled  to  lot  in  a  ten  feet  rail 
pen,  with  a  fence  around  to  exclude  all 
stock.  So  soon  as  pigs  crack  corn  they 
are  allowed  to  cup  to  a  covered  pen,  in 
which  I  keep  all  day  cooked  meal  and  dry 
corn.  I  have  several  lots  in  which  I  keep 
sows  and  pigs  to  themselves,  a  large  pas- 
ture where  dry  sows  run,  and  try  to  have  a 
good  pasture. 

When  not  nursing  pigs,  I  rely  upon  rot- 
ton  seed  entirely,  not  using  to  one  head  or 
one  hundred  head  of  hogs  a  half  bushel  of 
corn  in  the  day.  Hogs  fed  morning  and 
night,  so  as  not  to  scatter  too  many  seed ;  the 
hogs  will  eat  or  go  to  grazing,  as  they  pre- 
fer. 

I  salt  freely  three  times  a  week,  with 
salt,  ashes,  copperas,  and   sometimes  salt- 


petre, all  mixed  together. 

I  would  not  keep  over  fifty  head  togeth- 
er in  any  one  pasture,  and  thus  I  must 
have  many  lots.  I  have  now  seven  lots, 
from  one  acre  to  eighty  acres. 

I  admit  I  feed  liberally,  but  I  do  not 
use  as  much  corn  as  many  do  who  do  not 
make  their  own  meat. 

Last  year  I  killed  over  500  lbs.  to  the 
hand,  and  think  my  prospects  are  good  for 
700  this  year.  You  ask,  why  I  succeed  ? 
For  two  reasons — I  see. my  pigs  daily,  see 
them  fed,  require  my  overseer  to  see  my 
pork  hogs  daily,  and  know  every  day  the 
number ;  and  I  am  trying  to  get  the  hog 
that  ranges  very  little,  easy  of  keep — be- 
lieving there  are  hogs  that  will  make  near- 
ly double  the  meat  from  the  same  pastures 
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nd  same  quantity  of  corn,  in  the  same 
tme.  I  have  now  about  80  pigs,  farrow- 
d  between  March  25th  and  June  2d,  and 
expect  to  kill  some  of  them  in  January, 
rhen  ten  months  old,  and  will  expect  175 
o  200  lbs.,  and  not  feed  as  much  corn  as 
aany  will  who  will  not  make  the  same 
■ork  before  December  '60.  A  pig  well 
ept  from  its  mother  to  ten  months,  can  be 
lade  weigh  200!bs.,  easier  than  to  get  poor 
nd  "  kept  alive  until  pea  field  is  opeucd" 
t  18  months  old.  Get  a  thrifty  breed 
ind  never  let  them  stop  growing  nor  be 
■ungry  an  hour.  That  is  the  only  secret, 
rue  economy  in  hog  raising. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  W.  PHILLIPS. 
Edward's  Depot,  Miss.,  1859. 

. «    —   m   »    *■  — 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 
On  Curing  Tobacco  Yellow. 


Tobacco  should  be  very  ripe  when  cut. — 
n  order  to  cure  a  fancy  crop,  it  is  necessary 
o  select  your  tobacco  as  you  cut  it,  in  oicier 
o  get  a  house  full  as  uniform  as  possible  of 
dants  that  ripen  a  yellow  color.  I  put  my 
obacco  in  the  house  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
er  cutting  it,  putting  six  to  eight  plants  on 
,  stick  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  placing  the 
sticks  at  a  distance  on  the  tier  polls,  so  that 
he  tobacco  does  not  touch  after  it  is  hung 
n  the  house.  Commence  firing  immediately 
vith  coal,  at  100  degrees>  Fahrenheit  twen. 
y-four  hours — the  next  twelve  hours  105°, 
he  next  six  hours  110°,  the  next  six  hours 
il5° — then  increase  21°,  every  hour  until 
fou  attain  165°,  and  remain  at  that  degree 
in  til  your  tobacco  is  thoroughly  cured, — 
Che  stalk  should  be  dry  when  you  quit  firing. 

ks  soon  as  your  tobacco  is  soft  enough  to 
nove  after  it  is  cured,  shove  the  stick  as 
dose  together  as  you  can,  that  it  may  more 
effectually  retain  its  color. 

My  barns  are  all  20  feet  square,  five  tier 
n  the  body,  and  as  tight  as  I  can  make 
;hem.  I  have  nine  fires  to  each  house, 
made  of  coal — either  pine  or  oak,  or  any 
;uher  wood  is  equally  as  good.  It,  is  neces- 
sity to  keep  the  tires  night  and  day. 

CASWELL. 

Yanceyville,  N.  C.  July  11th,  1859. 


Preparation  of  Seed  Wheat. 

The  following,  from  a  recent  work  by 
M.  J.  Kuhn,  translated  by  Camille  Mon- 
tague, of  the  French  Institute,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  our  wheat  growers.  It  is  en- 
tirely new,  and  if  true  has  great  value. 

Editor. 

It  was  generally  believed,  before  the  ex- 
periments made  by  M.  Kuhn,  but  without 
any  foundation,  and  upon  simple  conjec- 
ture, that  the  seminules  or  spores  of  the 
ustilagoes  and  uredoes  of  the  cereals  pene- 
trate by  the  radicles  of  the  plant  in  order 
to  arrive,  creeping  by  degrees,  to  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  those  vegetables.  According 
to  our  learned  agriculturist,  it  is  not  in  this 
manner  that  things  proceed.  He  shows 
us,  in  fact,  by  the  help  of  the  microscope, 
that  valuable  instrument  which  the  state  of 
the  science  renders  indispensable  to  every 
agriculturist,  how  the  filaments,  produced 
by  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  these 
fatal  parasites,  intrduce  themselves  into 
the  tissue  of  the  straw  of  the  plant,  while 
young,  in  order  to  produce  the  caries  in 
the  grain.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state, 
besides,  that  it  is,  above  all,  the  neck  or 
the  lowest  knot  of  the  plant  of  which  the 
parasite  makes  choice,  in  order  to  introduce 
its  mycelium,  doubtless  because  that  is  the 
point  nearest  the  earth  in  which  its  semi- 
nules germinate.  From  thence  the  fila- 
ments, of  which  he  has  followed  the  de- 
velopment, pass  across  the  parietes,  still 
tender  and  delicate,  of  the  cells,  and  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  by  following  the 
passage  of  the  intercellulary  meatus,  in  or- 
der to  raise  itself,  by  little  and  little,  with 
the  stem,  and  ascend  to  the  grain,  in  which 
it  ought  to  fructify.  In  affirming  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  fact,  the  author  does  not 
attempt  to  say  how  it  takes  place ;  that 
penetration,  in  fact,  is  difficult  to  explain  ; 
but  vegetable  physiology  presents  analogies 
to  it  For  myself,  I  find  in  this  fact  a 
sufficiently  plausible  interpretation  of  the 
disease  of  the  stems,  which  consists,  as 
we  know,  in  the  accumulation  of  a  myce- 
lium in  the  first  intern xle  or  merithal  of 
the  straw  of  wheat. 

M.  Jules  Kuhn  has  cleared  up  another 

-    •  A 
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important  point  in  science.  I  am  about  to 
speak  of  the  limits  within  which  the  ger- 
minative  faculty  of  the  different  utilagines 
is  restrained,  and  of  the  conditions  which 
favor  or  retard  that  operation.  Thus,  he 
has  discovered  that,  in  order  to  bud,  be- 
sides the  necessary  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  these  spores  have  need  of  not 
being  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphereio  air.  From  his 
multiplied  experiments  on  this  subject,  it 
results  that  spores  deeply  interred  in  the 
soil  do  not  sprout )  but  that  as  they  pre- 
serve for  more  than  a  year  their  germina- 
tive  faculty,  it  ought  necessarily  to  follow 
that  a  field  that  shall  be  infested  with  it, 
remains  disposed  afterwards  to  reproduce 
It,  even  though  we  should  sow  it  with  grain 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease  ;  since, 
brought  again  to  the  surface  by  labor,  these 
spores  are  still  found  in  conditions  favora- 
ble][to  their  development.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  author  teach  us  that  those  of 
the  Tilletia  carries  (Tut.~)  require  from  fif- 
ty-seven to  sixty  hours  to  bud  ;  that  those 
of  the  Carbon  of  Oats  and  barley,  sown  ripe, 
require  only  six  or  eight  hours  j  and  last- 
ly, those  of  the  Tlstilago^  or  carbon  of  rye 
and  oats,  may  even  germinate  after  the 
second  year. 

As  to  the  prophylactic  means  for  Oppo- 
sing these  parasites,  that  which  has  best 
succeeded  with  him,  and  to  which  he  gives 
the  preference,  is  the  solution  in  550  hec- 
tolitres of  hot  water,  of  467  grammes  of 
Sulphate  of  copper,  very  pure.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  immersion  of  the  seed 
Wheat  should  be  prolonged  at  least  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  but  it  may  be 
continued  without  inconvenience  even  for 
twenty  hours. 


Tobacco  Trade  in  New  Yorki 


There  is  a  new  movement  on  foot  with 
regard  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  this  city. — 
It  is  designed  to  hold  periodical  public 
sales  twice  a  year,  to  Come  off  in  the  au- 
tumn and  spring,  something  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  periodical  vendue  sales  of  coffee, 
held  in  Holland,  and  of  wool  in  London. 


The  first  great  trade  sale  of  tobacco  is  au- 
nt unced  to  commence  in  this  city  on  the 
30th  August  inst.,  and  to  be  continued  for 
several  consecutive  days.  The  lots  offered 
are  to  comprise  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
Virginia  leaf;  Northern  seed  leafj  Florida 
and  Havana  tobaccos.  The  catalogue  will 
comprise  2,000  hhds.  Kentucky  leaf,  part- ; 
ly  selections  of  yellow  banks,  suitable  for 
fine  cutting,  and  partly  of  heavy  shipping 
tobacco — about  5,000  cases  Connetticut, 
Ohio  and  State  Wrapper  leaf.  The  Ha 
vana  lots  are  to  comprise  4,000  to  5,000 
bales  of  Fatman  &  Co. 's  importations,  part- 
ly extra  fine,  assorted  lots  of  the  new  crop, 
and  partly  of  fine,  fillers  of  the  old  crop. 
The  sales  are  chiefly  to  be  made  by  samples. 
The  samples  of  Kentucky  to  be  ready  for 
examination  by  the  22d  and  28d  August, 
and  sample  of  the  seed  ieaf  by  the  24th 
and  26th  August. 

The  tobacco  trade  in  New  York  has  al- 
ways been  very  large:  For  many  years  i 
was  chiefly  monopolized  by  the  Scotch  anc 
their  descendants,  who  obtained  a  world 
wide  fame  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff.— 
Others,  again,  grew  rich  as  importers  anc 
traders  in  the  article^— merely  in  snuff 
chewing  tobacco  and  cigars. 

Many  of  our  millionaires  of  Sdotch  birth 
Or  descent,  owe  the  foundations  of  their 
fortunes  to  their  having  commenced  busi* 
ness  life  as  operators  in  tobacco  and  its 
products.  Among  these  are  the  Lorril* 
lards,  the  Millers,  the  Gilseys,  Andersons, 
and  many  others.  These  persons,  or  their 
immediate  ancestors,  came  to  the  Unitec 
States  poor,  and  succeeded,  by  industry 
and  tact,  in  making  fortunes.  With  pe- 
culiar shrewdness,  the  most  of  them  adopt- 
ed the  plan  Of  investing  their  surplus 
earnings  in  real  estate,  which,  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  enormously  ad- 
vanced in  value.  The  business  established 
by  Gr.  B.  Miller  is  this  day  conducted  by 
his  widow,  but  is  chiefly  managed  by  her 
son-in-law,  Andrew  H.  Mickle,  the  late 
honest  and  faithful  democratic  Mayor  of 
New  York;  The  older  members  of  the 
Lorillard  family,  whose  names  were  knowa 
by  the  snuff  they  manufactured  all  over 
the  world,  have  died  off. — jY.   Y.  tSun. 
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Cotton. 


Our  Southern  readers  will  find  comfort 
n  the  following  critique  on  a  new  work, 
ay  J.  Forbes  Watson,  on  the  growth  of 
jotton  in  India.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
hat  author,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the 
ritique,  are  aware  that  cotton  at  such 
prices  as  it  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States,  will  not  be  furnished  in  any  con- 
liderable  quantities  from  India;  and  the 
rery  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  suggestions 
■or  encouraging  its  growth,  collecting  the 
;rop,  etc,,  are  proofs  of  a  necessity  which 
Tould  not  exist,  if  there  was  not  a  screw 
oose  somewhere,  either  in  the  gpsfc  pf 
growth  or  transportation. — [Ed. 

This  is  a  long  statistical  account  of  the 

present  state  of  Cotton  cultivation  in  India. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  discover  much 

ovelty  in  its  pages,  they  will  be  valuable 

or  purposes  of  referen  ce .     We  should  have 

hougbt  however  that  the   possibility   of 

;rowiog  good  Cotton  in  many  of  the  regions 

inder  the  government  of  India,  had   been 

lready  shown  so  amply  by  the  reports  of 

?Vigbt  and  Roylo,  that  to  insist   at   great 

ength  upon  that  point  would  have    been 

uperfluous.     What  required  explanation 

Fere  the  causes  that  had  hitherto  paralysed 

be  government  officers  as  well  as    the  lit- 

e  Indian  farmers,  (Ryots)  whose   power 

as  proved  pcwerless.     Upon  that  subject 

)r.  Watson  has  shrunk  from   expressing 

n  opinion.     Not  so  Colonel   Sykes,    who 

ikes  the  view  which  has  always   been  ta^ 

en  in  these  columns,  and  without  hesita. 

ion  fixes  the  cause  of  failure   upon   the 

anufactures  themselves.  We  rejoice  to 
leet  with  such  an  ally,  whose  plain  speak - 
ag  does  him  honor.  After  pointing  to 
toyle's  diagram  whioh  showed  "  that  as 
se  price  of  American  Cotton   rose  in  the 


market  here,  so  did  the  price  and  supply 
of  Indian  Cotton  increase  ;  and  as  the 
price  of  American  Cotton  fell,  the  quan  - 
ty  of  Indian  Cotton  fell  in  a  corresponding 
degree,"  the  gallant    Colonel  pr  as 

follows  (the  Italics  are  ours)  : 

"  Had  the  price  been  kept  up  at  the 
maximum  there  would  have  been  a  max- 
imum supply  from  India.  The  ascents  and 
descents  of  the  quantities,  as  shown  upon 
that  diagram,  were  truly  mavellous.  They 
would  scarcely  suppose  that  there  had  been 
a  supply  of  30  millions  of  lbs.  this  year  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  of  a  half-penny 
or  a  penny  per  lb,,  and  if  that  had  continued 
he  had  no  doubt  the  quantity  would  rush 
up  to  100  millions  of  lbs.  next  year.  The 
fact  was,  when  Cotton  was  at  a  price  of 
did.  per  lb.,  instead  of  coming  to  England 
it  went  to  China,  where  they  got  a  better 
price.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  supply  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  doubt  India  could 
furnish  it,  provided  the  price  was  remuner- 
ative, It  was  not  the  cultivators  them-? 
selves  who  supplied  it,  but  the  intermedi- 
ate agents.  The  cultivator  got  his  three 
half-pence  per  lb.,  and  there  all  advanta. 
ges  to  him  ceased.  It  then  came  into  the 
hands  of  other  persons,  and  so  found  its 
way  gradually  to  the  coast  at  an  augment 
ted  price,  though  the  accumulated  profits 
of  the  agents  though  whose  hands  it  pas- 
sed. When  there  was  a  want  of  Indigo  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  send  out  Eu- 
ropeans to  get  it,  and  they  got  land  in 
Bengal  for  its  cultivation.  These  were 
in  the  "dark"  days  of  the  Company's 
government,  when  it  was  said  that  Euro- 
peans were  interdicted  from  going  into  the 
country;  but,  nevertheless,  those  persons 
somehow  contrived  to  get  land.  The  In- 
digo had  increased  in  quantity  consistent 
with  the  demand  in  this  country  and"in 
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Europe  generally.  How  was  that  1  By 
those  who  wanted  it  going  after  it.  It  was 
the  same  with  sugar.  It  had  increased 
from  small  beginnings  to  an  enormous 
amount.  It  was  thought  worth  while  by 
some  European  houses  to  send  out  agents 
to  India,  to  go  into  the  villages  and  collect 
the  Sugar,  until  it  was  put  on  board  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons.  Why 
should  not  the  people  of  Manchester  do  the 
same  when  they  wanted  Cotton,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  cases  of  Indigo  and  Sugar  ? 
The  government  of  India  never  prevented 
them  going  there. 

"  The  Chairman. — There  were  no  roads 
for  the  traffic  when  they  got  there. 

"  Colonel  Sykes. — If  the  roads  were  suf- 
ficient to  bring  Sugar  down  1200  miles, 
sarely  the  Cotton  could  have  found  its  way 
down  ;  and  it  had  done  so  to  the  extent  of 
250,000,000  of  lbs.  in  one  year.  There 
was  no  question  that  they  could  get  the 
Cotton,  if  those  gentlemen  who  raised  the 
outcry  against  the  Indian  government  would 
pay  a  proper  price  for  it;  but  the  wheel 
stuck  in  the  rut,  and  instead  of  helping 
themselves,  they  called  upon  Hercules  to 
assist  them." 

This  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  question. 
The  manufacturers  must  help  themselves, 
if  they  want  either  Cotton  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  great  consumption. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Tobacco  Culture. 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  the  cul- 
ture  of  tobacco  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  the  reader 
will  find  a  very  interesting  one  in  to. day's 
paper  from  a  planter  of  Lunenburg.  Con. 
trary  to  the  general  experience  of  the  coun- 
try, many  planters  contend  that  the  tobacco 
crop  is  not  incompatible  with  a  general  sys- 
tem of  improvement.  If  this  has  ever  been 
the  case  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  only  since  the 
introduction  of  guano  and  other  bought  fer- 
tilizers. With  the  aid  of  these,  it  appears  to 
be  far  more  practicable  now  than  in  former 
times,  when  the  tobacco  crop  required  all  the 
manure  on  the  farm,  to  pursue  an  ameliora- 


ting system.  Moreover  the  price  of  tobacco 
will  justify  a  liberal  expenditure  in  its  culti- 
vation. 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State, 
especially  to  the  Southern  portion.  Wheth- 
er the  crop  is  unfriendly  to  general  improve- 
ment or  not,  it  will  continue  to  be  grown. — 
It  is,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to  know  the 
best  method  of  culture,  combined  with  a 
gradual  and  progressive  improvement  of  the 
soil.  And  intelligent  planters  could  not 
confer  a  greater  favor  on  the  planting  inter- 
est than  in  submitting  their  views  and  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  several  responses  to  the 
call  of  Mr.  Bagley. 

The  Southern  Planter  is  requested  by  Mr- 
B.  to  ask  the  attention  of  its  readers  and 
correspondents  to  the  subject. 


Cultivation  of  Tobacco  with  Regard  to 
Improvement. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  am  indebted  to  "J.  G.  P." 
of  Nottoway  and  to  "  Cumberland  "  for  the 
information  they  have  been  kind  enongh  to 
impart  in  regard  to  the  inquiries  about  the 
permanent  improvement  of  tobacco  land. 

If  I  understand  "  J.  G.  P.,"  he  advocates 
the  five-shift  rotation  both  for  corn  and  to- 
bacco.  Will  he  be  good  enough  to  inform 
us  if  he  puts  his  theory  into  operation  ? 
Suppose  he  has  on  his  farm  twenty  good 
hands  ;  now  five  acres  to  the  hand  for  corn 
would  require  one  hundred  acres  for  one 
field,  and  five  shifts  would  require  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  farm  for  corn,  and  two 
acres  to  the  hand  for  tobacco  would  take 
forty  acres,  or  two  hundred  acres  for  five 
lots  appropriated  for  wheat  and  tobacco— 
thus  making  seven  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land  in  a  farm  to  be  cultivated  by  twenty 
hands.  All  will  perceive  that  the  labor  re- 
quired to  keep  so  many  fields  well  fenced  in, 
and  free  from  brushes  and  briers  would  be 
immense,  to  say  nothing  about  other  ob 
jections. 

"  Cumberland  "  recommends  a  three-field 
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system,  and  making  a  new  tobacco  lot  every 

year,  seeding  it  in  clover.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to   instruct  others  in 

a  matter  so  important  as  this,  but  I  see  very 

plainly  the  system  the  planters  are  pursuing 

in  our  country  is  reckless  and  ruinous  in  the 

extreme,  and  will  tend  only  to  poverty  and 
bankruptcy  ;  and  in  writing  this  my  object 
is  only  to  have  the  opinions  of  others  on  a 
subject  so  important.  I  suggest  a  system 
like  this  :  Make  a  new  lot  every  year,  by 
rasing  all  the  manure  you  can,  and  then  ap- 
ply about  three  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  some 
phosphatic  guano  to  the  acre,  next  year  seed 
this  land  in  wheat,  and  about  the  last  of 
March  sow  and  harrow  in  not  less  than  two 
gallons  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  stand  of  clover  and  exclude 
all  other  growth.  Let  it  remain  in  clover 
the  next  year,  and  then  put  it  in  corn,  to  be 
followed  by  wheat,  and  thus  having  two  lots 
in  wheat  every  year.  Continue  this  rotation 
until  you  have  made  six  lots  and  seeded  them 
all  to  clover,  or  until  you  have  improved  all 
of  your  land  as  you  may  think  best.  But  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  sine  qua  non 
to  the  improvement  of  land,  is  first  to  lay  it 
off,  and  plow  in  a  manner  to  prevent  wash- 
ing. I  do  not  mean  the  ordinary  ineffectual 
and  ridiculous  mode  of  horizontal  ditching 
and  crooked  corn  rows,  but  a  skillful,  inef- 
fectual and  thorough  system,  for  any  other 
than  such  is  worse  than  none,  and  I  will 
here  mention  that  after  several  year's  expe- 
rience, and  after  reflecting  on  this  subject 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  person  in  our 
part  of  the  country  at  least,  I  have  now 
adopted  a  mode  which  is  sowewhat  new,  and 
which  I  am  convinced  is  more  practical  and 
does  better  than  any  plan  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  This  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Editor, 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Will  you  re- 
quest that  several  others  give  their  opinions 
as  to  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of 
improving  land,  and  increasing  our  crops  ? 
Will  the  Southern  Planter  be  so  kind  as^o 
copy  and  request  correspondents  to  give  us 
light  on  the  subject,  and  let  all  give  their 
names  in  full,  and  all  who  write  on  such  sub- 
jects should.  For  instance,  if  I  knew  who 
J.  G.  P.  is,  I  could  make  some  imquiries 
about  his  farm,  and  might  find  out  whether 
or  not  his  theory  and  practice  correspond. 
Don't  tell  us  about  what  you  think  ;  tell  us 
what  you  are  doing,  and  give  us  your  names 
in  order  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves. 
WM.  M.  BAGLEY. 
Columbian  Grove,  July,  1859. 


Turnip  Culture  and  Stock  Raising. 

Editors  of  American  Farmer  : — I  have 
had  muoh  pleasure  in  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful country  you  have  around  Baltimore  ; 
a  finer  quality  of  soil  I  never  wish  to  cul- 
tivate. Being  so  well  adapted  to  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  the  cultivation  of  roots, 
it  cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  in  the  Union.  What 
would  become  of  England  without  the  root 
crop  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  renovating 
and  best  cleansing  crops  in  the  rotation, 
and  will  produce  more  beef  and  mutton  per 
acre  than  any  other  raised. 

The  only  difficulty  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate is  the  hard  winters.  The  expense  of 
housing  them  in  that  season  is  somewhat 
of  a  drawback ;  but  in  such  a  climate  ua 
this,  you  have  the  same  advantages  as  pos- 
sessed in  England.  They  can  remain  out 
the  whole  winter,  probably  not  wholly  ex- 
posed ;  but  by  ploughing  a  furrow  up  to 
each  side  of  the  row,  they  will  be  protec- 
ted. If  not  come-at-able  in  mid-winter, 
they  can  be  fed  on  the  land  late  in  the  fall 
and  early  in  the  spring,  securing  a  suffi- 
ciency to  feed  under  cover  during  the  se- 
verest part  of  winter.  Sheep  never  do 
better  than  when  fed  in  the  open  air ;  they 
will  not  bear  confinement  in  close  sheds, 
except  in  very  severe  frosty  weather,  (to 
which,  I  should  suppose,  you  were  not  fre- 
quently subject.) 

Sheep  husbandry  and  root  crops  are  the 
main  stay  of  England,  and  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  America  will  have  to  come  to 
it.  Agriculture  cannot  be  successfully 
pursued  without  a  judicious  system.  A 
large  farm  without  it  is  a  curse  to  any 
man,  and  he  who  has  empoverished  such  a 
one  will  find  it  no  very  easy  matter  to 
bring  it  back  to  a  proper  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  expense  is  far  greater  than  is 
generally  anticipated.  A  farm  well  stock- 
ed, with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  will  be 
sure  to  be  kept  up,  and  a  small  farm  well 
tilled  will  pay  much  more  than  a  large  one 
tolerably  well  done. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  you  have  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  Union  for  the 
true  course  of  agriculture,  and  a  few  good 
examples  would  do  much  for  it.     If  you 
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■will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you"  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  systems  pursued  in 
England,  which  I  know  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  which  I  am  satisfied  would  in- 
crease the  produce  of  your  soil,  and  en- 
hance its  value  full  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  its  present  value. 

Such  a  country  as  you  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baltimore  ought  to  supply  the 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
markets  with  as  good  beef  and  mutton  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  with  suc- 
cessful root  culture  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  it.  I  should  glory  in  seer 
ing  the  same  flocks  and  herds  on  the  same 
space,  say  fifty  square  miles,  here  as  in 
England.  What  a  splendid  country  it 
would  make  of  it;  and  it  will  not  take 
twenty  years  to  compell  you  to  feed  your 
land,  so  naturally  productive.  The  pres-, 
ent  skinning  system  must  bring  every  man 
to  his  senses. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, should  you  consider  this  worth  publi- 
cation, in  which  I  will  give  you  the  differ- 
ent systems  pursued  by  some  of  the  best 
farmers  in  England,  most  of  whom  have 
made  money  by  their  practical  operations 

WM.  H.  SQTEAM- 

Owego,July  11,  J859. 


Grass  Seed  for  a  Lawn.  Z 


We  give,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  the 
following  estimate,  made  by  R.  Sinclair, 
Jr.  &  Co,  seedsmen  of  this  city,  for  a 
lawn  of  one  acre,  and  published  in  the 
Farmer  several  years  ago.  It  includes 
those  sorts  only  that  are  particula  ly  fine, 
and  such  as  adorn  the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  England  and  this  country,  viz  :  Crested 
Cogstail,  \  bushel ;  Sheep-fescue,  \  bush- 
el; Hard  fescue,  £,  bushel;  Red-top,  f 
bushel ;  Kentucky  blue  grass,  i  bushel ; 
Perennial  rye  grass,  J  bushel;  white  clo- 
ver, 4  quarts.  This  quantity  of  mixed 
grasses  are  furnished  by  Messrs  Sinclair. 
<fe  Co.  for  $9.     They  furnish  another  mix- 


ture for  !$5 — for  an  acre,  To  insure  success, 
the  ground  should  be  rich,  well  ploughed 
and  harrowed.  Sow  immediately  after  the 
last  harrowing  or  brushing,  and  then  roll. 
Sow  by  the  middle  of  September. 

We  must  ta£e  occasion  however  to  say, 
that  an  excellent  lawn  may  be  had  with- 
out such  expense  for  seed,  if  you  have  the 
patience  to  wait  a  year  pr  two  for  the  nat- 
ural grasses.  There  is  no  prettier  lawn 
than  is  made  by  the  growth  of  our  natural 
green  grass  and  white  clover.  These  will 
come  in  without  seed  upon  ground  well 
prepared  and  sufficiently  manured.  A 
manuring  of  ashes  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  lawn  grass.  If  you  want 
the  ground  covered  quickly  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  seeds.  The  ground  for  a 
lawn  should  have  been  cultivated  deeply 
for  a  year  or  two  if  possible,  in  some  hoed 
crop,  well  manured.  A  well  cleansed  soil 
is  important  to  a  good  set  of  grass  seed, 
and  depth  of  soil  important  to  preserve 
the  freshness  of  the  grass  in  dry  weather. 
Use  plaster  freely  also. 


—* 


Industrious  IlABiTs.^r-Tpach  your  chih 
dren  to  be  industrious..  It  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  crime — the  best  guardian  to  vir? 
tye.  Read  the  history  of  hundreds  who  fill 
our  prisons,  and  learn  that  idleness  was  tho 
cause  of  their  ruin.  Young  men  of  indus- 
trious habits  are  seldom  found  in  tho  sinks 
of  pollution — disgracing  themselves  and  their 
parents.  The  increase  of  crime  among  us  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  distaste  of  honest  la- 
bor ;  too  many  would  rather  steal  than  work. 
If  we  would  preserve  the  coming  generation 
from  those  sins  aad  vices  which  degrade  the 
present  times,  teach  them  good  trades,  and 
bring  them  up  to  industrious  habits.  Idle- 
ness, late  hours,  and  a  disregard  of  the  Sab- 
bath, drinking  and  the  perusal  of  obscene 
and  unprincipled  sheets,  are  causing  the 
ruin  of  millions. 
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RALEIGH,  SEPTEMBER,  1859. 

A  Plain  Showing. 

Since  the  announcement  in  our  last  num- 
ber, of  the  strong  probability  that  the  N. 
C.  Planter  would  be  discontinued  for  the 
want  of  support,  we  have  received  several 
letters,  inquiring  if  it  be  possible  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  expressing  surprise  at  such 
an  announcement.  To  all  who  feel  curious 
to  know  the  real  state  of  the  case  we  make 
the  following  plain  and  truthful  statement : 

We  have  less  than  eight  hundred  sub- 
scribers/ to  the  Planter.  Some  of  them 
are  club  subscribers  and  get  the  Planter 
for  80  cents  a  year — so  that  we  have  bare- 
ly received  six  hundred  dollars  for  sub- 
scriptions this  whole  year !  Need  we  make 
any  further  showing,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  publication  is  bound  to  fail,  unless  its 
patronage  be  very  greatly  increased. 

Again. — We  have  received  very  little 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the 
Agriculturists  of  the  State,  either  in  their 
associated  or  individual  capacities.  We 
expected,  and  we  thought  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  that  our  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety would  aid  us,  by  all  means  in  its 
power,  to  sustain  one  Agricultural  journal 
in  the  State — all  others  having  been  dis- 
continued. But  how  have  our  expecta- 
tions been  realized  ?  Instead  of  aiding,  it 
has  never  recognised  the  existence  of  such 
a  publication  of  ours !  Not  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  in  its  favor ;  not  a  word 
spoken  in  convention  to  encourage  its  pub- 
lication ;  not  a  particle  of  its  patronage  in 
the  way  of  printing  or  any  thing  else  been 
given  to  it!    WHY?    We  have  never 


been  able  to  learn  :  wo  simply  state  facts  ! 
And  yet  we  are  expected  to  publish,  free, 
the  Premium  List,  and  all  like  notices, 
which  others  are  paid  to  do !  This  is 
"  backing  us  up,"  with  a  vengeance.  But 
we  want  no  more  such. 

Some  of  the  County  Societies  ia  Samp- 
son, Duplin,  Halifax  and  perhaps  Wayne, 
have  encouraged  us  greatly  by  subscribing 
for  and  recommending  the  Planter  to  the 
Farmers  of  their  respective  communities. 
And  a  few  noble-hearted,  patriotic  citizens 
have  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  get 
subscribers  to  it — for  which  kindness  we 
feel  under  the  most  grateful  obligations. 
And  here  and  there,  throughout  the  State 
we  have  a  few  subscribers.  And  this  is 
the  extent  of  our  patronage — this  the 
amount  of  our  encouragement.  We  have 
offered  liberal  per  centago  to  Agents  to 
canvass  the  State,  or  any  portions  of  it — 
we  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  to  clubs, 
and  in  every  way  we  could  think  of,  tried 
to  put  the  Planter  on  a  paying  foundation. 
After  near  two  years'  trial,  we  have  failed 
— signally  failed — and  our  hands  bang 
down,  ready  to  ijive  up  the  fruitless  effort 
Can  any  one  wonder  that  we  are  discour- 
aged, or  blame  us  for  giving  up  such  a  pay- 
ingless  enterprise  ? 

But  some  may  say,  the  Planter  has  not 
been  such  an  agricultural  journal  as  North 
Carolina  ought  to  have.  Granted;  out 
how  could  it  be,  with  such  a  starving  sup- 
port as  it  has  received  ?  On  the  contrary, 
is  it  not  surprising  that  it  has  not  died 
from  mere  exhaustion,  owing  to  the  husks 
on  which  it  has  been  fed  ? 

After  this  plain  and  candid  statement  of 
facts,  we  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  desire  the  continuance   of  the 
publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Planter 
If  they  will  sustain  it,  we  desire  to  employ 
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the  best  writing  talent  among  our  Farmers 
to  write  for  it,  and  also  to  improve  its  ty- 
pographical appearance.  Give  us  two 
thousand  subscribers,  and  we  will  make 
the  Planter  for  1860,  a  journal  that  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  State  in  every  respect. 
But  if  we  do  not  receive  that  number,  or 
something  near  it,  by  the  close  of  this  year, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  it. — 
Any  one  sending  us  $3,  we  propose  to  give 
the  Planter  for  1858,  1859  and  1860. 


The  State  1    ir. 


Announcement  has  at  leu^ih  been  made 
of  the  Programme  for  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  for  1859.  The  delay  in  making 
this  announcement  lias  been  occasioned  by 
the  long  continued  indisposition  of  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Executive  Committee.  But 
while  it  has  perhaps  been  unavoidable,  the 
lateness  of  the  period  in  publishing  the 
Bienitiins  lias  doubJess  been  unfortunate, 
ai,d  probably  prevented  many  from  making 
arrangements  to  enter  into  competition  for 
prizes  both  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
tuttrprise.  Some  have  even  doubted 
whether  a  Fair  was  to  be  held  this  Fall  or 
not,  as  they  could  hear  nothing  through 
the  N.  C  Planter  or  any  of  the  State  pa- 
pers on  the  subject.  The  Premiam  list 
ought  to  be  published  each  year  by  the  first 
of  May,  at  the  latest,  so  that  Farmers 
might  be  able  to  make  reports  of  their 
Wheat,  Oat,  and  other  crops  that  are  gath- 
ered in  May  and  June.  Putting  it  off  till 
August  gives  entirely  too  little  time  to 
competitors  to  enter  the  lists  for  prizes. 

Another  suggestion  : — In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  imputation  of  partiality  in  awar- 
ding Premiums,  the  names  of  Exhibitors 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  articles.  By 
this  means  the  Judges  will  have  no  chance 
of  being  influenced  by  favoritism  (as  has 


been  frequently  charged)  in    making  out 
their  reports. 

We  make  these  remarks  out  of  no  cap- 
tions feeling,  but-  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
promote  the  iuivn'-r*  of  the  Association, 
and  to  make  our  Staft  Fairs  popular  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  making  every  effcrt  and  giving 
full  time  for  all — far  and  near — to  enter 
the  lists  for  the  prizes  ;  :;nd  also  by  assu- 
rances that  the  utmoss  impartiality  will  be 
exercised  in  awarding  the  Premiums. 

But  the  Premium  List  is  now  publish- 
ed ;  the  Grounds  are  being  put  in  good  or- 
der, and  every  effort  will,  we  trust,  be 
made,  so  far  as  the  Executive  Committee 
are  concerned,  for  making  the  Fair  of  1859, 
more  attractive  and  useful  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

But  the  great  work  and  duty  to  make 
it  so,  rests  with  the  People  themselves. — 
Every  Planter,  Horticulturist  and  Pomo- 
logist,  whether  engaged  in  each  or  all  on 
a  large  or  small  scale,  ought  to  have  spe* 
cimens  of  his  skill  and  enterprise  on  exhi- 
bition. Every  Mechanic  and  Artisan  ; 
every  Housewife  and  Maiden,  ought  to 
bring  up  specimens  of  their  handiwork 
and  industry,  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  life.  Cattle  and  Stock  of  every  good 
species  should  be  at  the  Fair,  so  as  to  stim- 
ulate imitation  and  rivalry  in  the  rearing 
of  the  best  breeds  in  our  State.  And  all 
these  things  must  be  sent  from  every  Coun- 
ty in  the  State,  in  order  to  make  it  what 
it  is  called,  and  what  it  is  designed  to  be 
— a  State  Fair.  Articles  can  be  sent  from 
Buncombe,  or  Cherokee,  or  Currituck,  or 
Anson,  or  Caswell,  or  other  distant  points, 
without  very  great  inconvenience  or  much 
expense  until  they  reach  our  Railroads, 
and  then  they  will  be  conveyed  and  re. 
turned  free.    The  Premiums  are  as  liberal 
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this  year  as  almost  any  State  in  the  Union 
— certainly  as  liberal  as  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Association  will  justify  t — 
Let  the  people  come  up  by  thousands  to 
attend  the  State  Fair,  and  not  only  will 
the  interest  in  the  Exhibition  be  increased, 
but  the  means  of  offering  larger  Premiums 
will  be  guaranteed. 

We  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance  this 
year,  not  only  at  the  Fair,  but  on  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  each  night  in  the  Com- 
mons Hall.  Here  is  the  place  to  make 
improvements,  oorrect  abuses  if  any,  and 
in  every  manner  contribute  most  essential- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  the  great  Indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State.  Let  every 
member  of  the  Association — every  man 
who  wears  a  Society  Badge  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  also  attend  the  meetings,  and  a 
new  impulse  and  interest  will  spring  up  in 
its  behalf,  and  all  will  seel  identified  in  its 
prosperity,  instead  of  a  few,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

Words  of  Encouragement- 

We  append  below,  extracts  from  letters 
from  some  of  our  subscribers  relative  to  the 
probable  failure  of  the  North  Carolina 
Planter,  who  seem  to  attach  some  impor- 
tance to  its  publication  being  continued. — 
We  hope  all  of  our  subscribers,  as  we  know 
many  of  them  are  ready  to  do,  will  feel 
buch  an  interest  as  will  cause  them  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  new  subscribers  to  the 
Planter.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
its  going  down.  Good  wishes  and  encour- 
aging words  are  all  well  enough  in  their 
places,  but  they  will  not  pay  the  paper- 
maker  and  the  printer. 

One  Correspondent  writes  : — "  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  Farmers  through 
this  section  (Wayne  and  Duplin)  are  be- 
coming more  interested  in  your  paper,  and 


I  have  no  doubt  but  a  little  labor  would 
secure  you  a  handsome  subscription  among 
us."  Well,  now,  Dr.  D.  can't  you  and 
some  of  your  neighbors  bestow  that  "  little 
labor,"  so  as  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
end?  You  are  deeply  interested  in  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  your  community ; 
can't  you  help  us  promote  it  by  circulating 
the  Planter  among  your  neighbors  ? 

Another  excellent  friend  writes  us,  as 
follows,  from  Hslifax  county  : 

"The  planters  in  my  neighborhood  are 
expressing  entire  satisfaction  with  the  N.  C. 
Planter  as  an  agricultural  journal  particular- 
ly adapted  to  our  own  State,  and  are  discon- 
tinuing other  journals  devoted  to  agriculture 
yet  more  remote  from  us,  giving  yours  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  merit  it  deserves. 
I  saw  an  editorial  in  your  last,  however,  that 
was  very  unpleasant  to  me,  and  to  which  I 
here  and  now  enter  my  most  solemn  protest. 
I  allude  to  the  remarks  you  made  relative  to 
abandoning  the  enterprise,  for  want  of  sub- 
scribers. Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Plan- 
ters of  North  Carolina  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  interest  to  sustain,  handsomely, 
an  agricultural  journal,  so  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  our  wants  ?  Is  there  not  enough  State 
pride  among  us  to  encourage  home  institu- 
tions ?  Shall  we  still  have  to  rely  upon  other 
States  (sisters  through  they  be)  to  supply 
our  every  want  ?  No,  Sir,  Old  "  Hip  Van" 
has  aroused  from  his  slumbers  and  will  sus- 
tain the  enterprise,  as  you  will  see  before  the 
1st  of  January,  1860.  T." 

These  are  brave  words  and  bravely  spo- 
ken, and  we  hope  to  see  the  prediction  ful- 
ly verified. 

Another  friend,  who  has  done  more  in 
the  way  of  procuring  subscribers  to  the 
Planter  than  any  other  one  man  iu  the 
State,  and  has  always  refused  to  receive 
the  per  oentage  we  offer  to  persons  for 
procuring  subscribers,  writes  to  us  from 
Sampson  county,  thus : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Planter  is  so 
poorly  patronized.  I  think,  it  speaks  badly 
for  North  Carolina,  that  every  other  State  in 
the  Union,  nearly,  sustains  its  Agricultural 
paper  but  her.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  and 
would  have  it  otherwise  if  I  could  do  so.    My 
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health  has  been  bad  for  the  last  eight  months, 
and  I  hate  been  low  spirited  nearly  all  the 
time,  is  the  reason  I  have  not  done  any  thing 
for  you  in  the  way  of  getting  subscribers 
lately.  If  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble  to 
you,  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  every 
subscriber  from  this  (Sampson)  County.  I 
am  fearful  that  all  do  not  take  it  that  took  it 
last  year.  A  great  many  would  take  your 
paper,  (that  do  not  take  it)  if  some  one  would 
go  to  them  and  ask  them  to  do  so,  and  then 
write  to  you  for  the  paper.  They  are  too 
indifferent  to  write  themselves,  but  they  will 
give  a  dollar  to  some  one  who  will  write  for 
them.  For  this  very  reason  I  fear  a  good 
many  have  not  been  subscribers  this  year. — 
I  think  at  our  County  Fairs  would  be  a  fine 
place  to  get  subscribers,  if  you  could  get 
some  man  of  energy  to  attend  then  and  make 
it  known  that  the  Planter  was  likely  to  die 
out  for  the  want  of  patronage.  Hoping  there 
will  be  abetter  day  not  far  distant  for  the 
Planter,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  F." 

"We  thank  you  friend  F.  for  your  kind 
offer,  and  will  send  on  the  list  asked  for. 
We  would  like  to  get  one  or  more  "  men 
of  energy"  in  every  county,  to  act  as  Agents 
for  the  Planter.  Men  who  would  attend 
the  Courts,  add  public  gatherings  of  all 
kinds,  and  who  Would  operate  also  among 
the  people  at  their  homes,  &c,  to  procure 
subscribers.  And  we  are  willing  to  pay  a 
very  liberal  per  centage  on  all  monies  sent 
us.  We  cannot  go  ourselves,  our  business 
requires  our  presence  all  the  time  in  the 
office. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  letter 
from  Louisiana,  written  by  a  native  North 
Carolinian  ; 


great  moans  of  public  instruction  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects,  except  enly  that 
of  man's  eternal  solution,  known  to  Adam's 
race,  to  be  blotted  from  its  usefulness,  just 
for  the  want  of  three  words  to  their  neighbor 
— a  few  dimes  ?  Why  Sir,  I  must  see  the 
fact  demonstrated  before  I  can  believe  it.  I 
won't  believe  it  until  I  know  it. 

But  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  all  the 
trite  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
North  Carolina,  and  all  the  true  friends  of 
the  cause  will  respond  to  it  too.     Mark  that ! 

I  will  be  one  of  all  your  subscriber 
who  will  send  you  at  least  one  new  subscri- 
ber— double  your  subscription  list  by  the  1st 
of  November,  and  then  send  as  many  more 
as  we  can. 

Now,  sir,  you  have  not  a  single  subscriber 
who  cannot  respond,  at  once,  to  the  above 
proposition.  And  if  they  will  do  it,  your 
paper  will  live  through  the  year  1860 — will 
it  not? 

Then  friends  of  the  cause,  wake  up.  Let 
the  scales  fall  from  your  eyes,  that  you  may 
gaze  with  an  unclouded  vision  upon  the 
waste  places  of  your  own  Carolina,  and  re- 
member that  by  the  contribution  of  only  one 
dollar,  you  may  cause  the  old  red  hills  to 
groan  under  the  golden  harvest  and  the  de- 
sert to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Yours  &c. 

G.  D.  HARMON. 
Million's  Bend.  La.,  Aug.  10th,  1859. 


—•*- 


The  year  1860  is  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  taking  the  eighth  census  of  the 
United  States.  From  having  been  origin- 
ally a  simple  enumeration  of  persons,  this 
Federal  census  has  grown  to  be  a  decenni.il 
register  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
their  occupations,  nationality,  religious  de 
nominations,  &c,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  commerce,  manufactures,  arts  and  in- 
dustry and  wealth   of    the  nation.     The 


Mr.  Editor  : — What!  North  Carolina  not 
able  to  support  one  Agricultural  Journal  ? 
Is  it  true  that  you  contemplate  the  necessity  j  collection  of  these  statistics  has  hitherto 
of  discontinuing  the  publication  of  the  wiZy  ,  been  atteDded  with  immeuse  labor  and 
paper  in  your  State  devoted   exclusively  to ,  ,._     .  .        .  . 

the  Planter's  cause  ?  Will  the  great  army  !  great  difficulty.  The  inquiries  of  the  cen- 
of  planters,  scattered  over  a  great  agricultu-  \  SU9  takers  have  not  only  been  baffled  by 
ral  State,  suffer  their  only  valuable  medium  i    .  ...^  ,  ,. 

of  communication  to  pass  away   among  the  '  the  stupidity    and  perverseness   and  igno- 

things  that  were,  when  one  dollar — one  sin-  iance  of  many  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
gli  dollar  from   each-yes  jjfa  cents    yes    b      .    h      b         .  ib,  btaifl  accu. 

twenty-five  cents ! !  would  cause  it  to  nourish  r 

like  the  green  bay  tree  ?    Will  they  suffer  a  I  rate  information  upon   important  subjects 
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because  the  parties,  who    alone  are  pre- 
sumed capabale  of  imparting  it,  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves. — 
It  often  occurs  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  a  family,  no  other  member  of  it  is 
able  to  give  the  information  required  ;  for 
instance  as  to   the  ages  of  the   different 
members  of  it,  or  the  amount  of  land  in 
cultivation,  the  number  of    negroes  and 
their  ages,  the  quantity  and  value  of  horses, 
mules  and  oxen,  &c,  or  of  farming  imple- 
ments or  farm  products-      In   town   and 
country  similar  difficulties   are  continually 
met  with  by  the  marshals  appointed  to  col- 
lect these  statistics,  and  the  census  is  con- 
sequently returned  incomplete.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  while  care  will   be  observed  to 
prevent  any  frauds  or  excess  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  oext  censes,  it  will  be  ordered 
by  'Congress  to  be  taken  so  as  to  include 
all  the  moBt  important  items   of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  progress  of  our  pop- 
lation  and  our  country. 

In  view  of  this  contingency  the  Nash- 
ville News  very  sensibly  suggests  that  each 
farmer,  this  fall,  as  he  gathers  his  crops 
shall  keep  something  like  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  qua  itity   and  value  of  the 
same ;  and  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  out  a  statement   of  the  names  and 
ages  of  hia   family  ;  the   number  of  acres 
of  land,  cleared   and  timbered ;  the  num- 
ber and  ages  of  his  servants ;  the  number 
and  value   of  his  horses  aud   mules;  the 
number  of  bales  cotton,  barrels   of  corn, 
bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes, 
&c,  and  leave  it  in  some  place  where  any 
member  of  the  family,    who    may  be    at 
home  when  the  deputy  marshal  shall  call, 
can  readily  get  hold  of  it,  it  will  save  time 
to  all  concerned,  and  very  greatly  assist  to 
make  the  census  returns  perfect,  complete 
and  satisfactory. 


The  Editor  of  the  News  has  practically 
experienced  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  and 
having  once  performed   the  arduous  duties 
of  a  census  taker,  he  knows  the  value  of 
the  suggestions  he  makes.     Their  proprie- 
ty will  be  readily  recognized,  and  if  a  simi- 
lar suggestion  to  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers and  others  engaged  in  the  multipli- 
city of  industrial  and  professional  pursuits 
should  be  generally  complied  with  by  the 
people,  not  only  would   the  labors  of  the 
census  taker  be  lightened,  but  an  infinitely 
more  accurate  statement   would   be   pre- 
pared and  arranged  and  given  to  the  peo- 
ple within  a  much  more  reasonable  time 
than  heretofore.     We  heartily   commend 
these  suggestions  to  the   readers   of  the 
Planter. 


m  m  •  »  » 


To  the  Agriculturists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Publisher  of  the  North  Carolina  Plan- 
ter has  a  very  great  desire  to  continue  its 
publication,  but  he  frankly  states  that  he  can- 
not do  so  beyond  the  present  year,    unless 
its  list  of  subscribers  is  very  greatly  increased ; 
He  has  appealed  so  often  to  the  Friends   ot 
Agriculture  in  the  State,  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue, and  interest  themselves  in  getting  sub- 
scribers, and  these  appeals  have  been  respon- 
ded to  by  so  few,  (thanks,   however,   to  the 
few  who  have  given  us  their  assistance,)  tha* 
he  feels  no  encouragement  to  make  further 
appeals  either  to  their  professional  pride,  or 
patriotism,  in  giving  their  aid  to   sustain  a 
North   Carolina  Agricultural  journal.      He 
therefore  offers  the  following  liberal  induce- 
ments to  persons  to  subscribe ;  and  if  these 
fail,  the  Planter  must  be  abandoned.     The 
Publisher  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  by  its 
publication  any  longer : 

For  two  dollars,  sent  by  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
tiary  next,  the  N.  C.  Planter  for  1858,  1859 
and  1860  will  be  sent — that  is,  three  years 
for  two  dollars.  This  is  over  one  thousand 
pages  of  Agricultural  reading,  especially  adap- 
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ted  to  our  own  State,  for  two  dollars  I  Surely,  j 
no  one  can  refuse  to  subscribe   now,   on  ac- 
count of  the  price. 

And  any  of  our  present  subscribers  who 
will  send  us  four  new  subscribers,  shall  re- 
ceive a  copy  extra. 

We  expect  by  these  propositions  to  great- 
ly increase  the  subscription  list  of  the  N.  C. 
Planter  ;  and  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  all 
who  desire  its  continuance,  will  give  us  their 
aid  in  enabling  us  to  do  so. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

tf.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

PREMIUM  LIST. 


We  see  by  the  Standard,  that  the  "  Pre- 
mium List  of  the  N.  C.  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1859,"  has  been  made  out.  As 
the  copy  was  not*  furnished  us,  we  presume 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  that  it  be 
published  in  the  North  Carolina  Planter ; 
there  boing  nobody  but  Farmers  who  take 
that.  We  shall  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to 
do  so  or  not,  as  we  deem  advisable  for  the 
information   of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  give  the 
list  in  full,  and  therefore  give  only  an  epitome 
of  its  more  important  features. 

A  premium  of  $10  eaeh  is  offered  for  the 
best  experiments  or  series  of  experiments  on 
any  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Effects  (in  profit  or  loss)  of  the  usual 
mode  of  saving  corn-fodder,  by  stripping  the 
green  blades  and  cutting  off  the  tops.  2. 
Cost  and  effects  of  subsoil  plowing  under 
different  circumstances  of  soil  and  subsoil. 
3.  Action  or  non- action  of  gypsum  below  the 
falls  of  the  tidewater  rivers,  and  on  soils  re- 
spectively rich  and  originally  poor,  and  on 
the  latter  after,  as  well  as  before  their  being 
made  ealcarious.  4.  Cost  and  effects  of  bone- 
dust,  (or  phosphate  of  lime,)  as  manure.  5. 
How  late,  in  reference  to  the  growth,  the 
last  tillage  (by  plow  or  cultivation,)  should 
be  given  to  corn  for  the  beet  product ;  and 
whether  the  said  last  tillage  should  be  shal- 
low or  deep.  G.  Best  series  of  comparative 
experiments  in  the   cultivation   of  corn.     7. 

*A  printed  copy  was  sent  us  after  the  above  was 
written. 


Benefits  and  products  of  guano,  compared  tc 
costs  ;  to  be  tested  by  not  less  than  three- 
different  experiments,  made  under  circum- 
stances more  or  less  different.  8.  Benefits 
or  profit  of  preserving  or  applying  human 
excrements  as  manure,  whether  prepared  for 
sale  and  distant  transportation,  or  otherwise, 
but  the  whole  operation  to  be  in  North-Car' 
olina.  9.  Tide  marsh  mod,  or  swamp  muck, 
or  peaty  soil,  (either  kind  to  be  accurately 
described  and  characterized,)  as  manure,  in 
compost  with  lime  or  otherwise. 

$20  on  the  following  r  Tobacco. — Culture, 
cost  and  profits  of  cultivating,  and  compara.. 
tive  effects  on  production,  from  different  dis- 
tances of  planting,  modes  of  priming,  top- 
ping, &c,  comprising  at  least  three  different 
experiments.  Planting,  culture,  pruning  and 
supporting  in  open  vineyards  different  varie- 
ties of  grape  vines  for  the  table,  or  making 
wine. 

E8»ATS. 

For  each  of  thereat  five,   on  any  of  the- 
following  subjects,  a  premium,  as  follows: 

$15  on  improving  and  enriching  poor  land 
— whether  naturally  poor,  or  naturally  rich, 
or  good,  and  subsequently  exhausted  by  se- 
vere cropping.  $10  on  draining.  $5  on  ro- 
tation of  crops.  $10  on  the  accumulation,, 
preparation  and  application  to  stock  yard  and 
stable  manure.  $10  obi  the  formation  and 
constituents  of  composts  and  the  application 
of  them.  $5  on  the  "green  sand"  or  gypse- 
ous earth  of  lower  North  Carolina  as  manure, 
and  the  facts  and  causes  of  effect  or  non-ef- 
fect. $5  on  the  properties  and  value  of  the 
Southern  Pea,  (or  "cornfield  pea""  of  any 
variety,)  and  the  culture  thereof,  whether 
for  saving  the  pea  ripened,  or  ploughing  un- 
der the  growth,  green  or  dry,  for  manure, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  wheat  or  other  grain 
crops,  and  as  food  for  swine  and  other  stock. 
$10  on  the  comparative  profit  of  planting  and 
farming,  and  of  the  two  combined — improve- 
ment of  land  being  considered. 

FIELD  CROPS 

To  be  awarded  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  purpose 
in  January,  1880 : 

$50  for  best  crop  of  Wheat  of  not  less- 
than  20  acres  nor  less  than  30  bushels  per 
acre.  $40  for  best  crop  of  Wheat,  not  less 
than  5  acres  nor  less  than  40  bushels  per 
acre.  $25  for  second  best  crop  of  Wheat, 
not  less  than  five  acres.  $50  for  best  crop  of 
Indian  Corn,  not  less  than  25  acres  nor  less 
than  50  bushels  per  acre.  $25  for  best  crop 
of  Indian  Corn,  not  less  than  5  acres  of  re- 
claimed or  improved  land,  to  be  shelled  and 
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weighed  between  the  15th  of  November  and 
the  15th  of   December,   not  less  than  100 
bushels  per  acre.    $10  for  best  crop  of  Bar- 
ley, not  less  than  1    acre   nor  less  than  50 
bushels  per  acre.     $20  for  best  crop  of  Rye, 
not  less  than  10  acres  nor  less  than  20  bush- 
els per  acre.     $20  for  best  crop   of  Oats,  not 
less  than  10  acres  nor  less  than  40  bushels 
of  clean  oats  per  acre ;  two  average  acres  to 
be  threshed.     $10  for   best   crop  of  Buck- 
wheat, not   less  than  2  acres  nor  less  than 
30   bushels   per  acre.     $5   for   best  crop  of 
Rice,  not  less  than  50  acres  nor  less  than  70 
bushels  per  acres,  (in  the  rough.)     $25  for 
best  crop  of  Rice,  not  less  than  5  acres  and 
not  less  than  85   bushels   per  acre,  (in  the 
rough.)     $20  for  best  the  crop  of  Peas  not 
less  than  5    acres,    nor  less  25    bushels  per 
acre.     $10  for  best  crop  of  Peas  on  1  acre, 
not  less  than  30  bushels  per   acre.     $20  for 
best  acre  of  Navy  Beans,  not   less  than  50 
bushels.     $10  for  best  crop  of  Ground  Peas, 
not  less  1  acre,  nor  less  than  75  bushels  per 
acre.     $10  for  best  crop  of  Ground  Peas,  not 
less  than  20  acres,  nor  less  than  50  bushels 
per  acre.     $50  for  best  crop  of  Cotton,  on  not 
less  tha.)  50  acres,  nor  less  than  1250  ft>s.  per 
acre.     $25  for  best  crop  of  Cotton  on  not  less 
than  5  acres  not  less  than  1600  lbs.  per  acre. 
$25  for  best  crop  of  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
Blue  Grass,  Feather  Grass,  or  Herds  Grass 
Hay,  raised  on  25  acres,  1  bale  weighing  not 
less  than  250  lbs.  as  a  sample.    $15  for  best 
4  acres  of  Hay,  of  any   kind,  not   less  than 
2£  tons  to   the   acre.    $15   for   best  crop  of 
Sweet  Potatoes,  on  not  less  than  1  acre,  nor 
less  than  300  bushels  per  acre.    $15  best 
crop  of  Irish  Potatoes,  not  less  than  i  acre, 
nor  less  than  300  bushels  per  acre.     $15  for 
best  crop  of  Turnips,  not  less   than  £  acre, 
nor  less  than  500  bushels  per  acre.     $15  for 
best  crop  of  Turnips,  not  less  than  2  acres. 
$10  for  best  crop  of  Beets.not  less  than  Jacre, 
nor  less  than  400  bushels  per  acre.     $10  for 
best  crop   of  Carrots,  (with  same  conditions 
as  for  Beets.)     $50  for  best  crop  of  Tobacco, 
combining  quantity  and  quality,  not  less  than 
50,000  hihs,  samples  of  not  less  than  2  lbs. 
of  1st,  2d  and  3d  qualities,  to  be  furnished 

the  Committee  by  the  1st  Monday  in  July, 
1860.  $25  for  best  16,000  hills  Tobacco, 
with  same  conditions.  $15  for  best  crop  of 
£  acre  of  Hops,  with  full  account  of  cultiva- 
tion and  preservation.  $15  for  best  crop  of 
£  acre  of  Flax,  with  same  account  as  above. 
$15  for  best  crop  of  Broom  Corn,  not  less 
than  1  nore,  one  bale  weighing  not  less  than 
130  lb-,  sent  as  a  sample. 


'  Statement  to  be  made  by  Competitors  on  Field 
Crops. 

1.  The  land  must  be  measured  by  some 
competent  person,  who  shall  make  affidavit 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement,  audthe 
quantity  of  the  ground. 

2.  The  applicant  shall  make  affidavit,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  annexed,  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  raised  on  the  ground,  entered  on 
the  premium  list,  which  affidavit  must  ac- 
company the  application  for  premiums,  to- 
gether with  a  sample  of  the  grain  and  other 
product. 

3.  Tha  principal  object  of  the  Society  be- 
ing to  promote  profitable  cultivation,  it  does 
not  offer  premiums  for  crops  produced  by 
extravagant  expenditure;  therefore  a  detailed, 
certified  account  of  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion, must  be  made ;  the  expense  of  labor 
and  manures  stated  and  the  kind  of  manure 
used. 

4.  The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil ;  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  used  ;  the  time  and 
mode  of  planting  or  sowing  stated.  Samples 
of  grain  and  vegetables  produced,  to  be  ex( 
hibited  at  the  State  Fair,  where  practicable, 
and  also  to  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, at  Raleigh,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  January,  1860. 

5.  The  grain  must  either  be  weighed  or 
measured  in  a  legal  half  bushel ;  corn  to  be 
measured  in  the  ear,  and  an  average  speci- 
men of  not  less  than  four  barrels  of  average 
quality  of  ears  shelled,  cleaned,  and  weighed 
or  measured,  as  above,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  number  of  bushels  thus  es- 
timated, stated  in  the  affidavit. 


FORM  OF  AN  AFFIDAVIT. 

County,  S.  S. — A.  B.,    being  duly 

sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land 

upon  which  C.  D.  raised  a  crop   of  the 

past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the   laud  is 
— ■  acres  and  no  more. 

[Signed]                                     A.  B. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this —  day  of ,  185. 

County,  S.  S. — C.  D.,  being  sworn, 

says  he   raised  a  crop  of the   present 

season  upon  the  land  measured  by  A.  B., 
and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  —  bushels  and  no  more,  (or  measured 
in  a  sealed  half  bushel  as  the  case  may  be,) 
and  that  the  statements,  in  reg-ird  to  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  &c,  are  correct,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

[Signed]  C.  D. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  —  day  of ,  185. 

,  Justice. 
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Horses — Thoroughbreds. — $30  for  best 
stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  and  $20  for 
2d  best.  15  for  best  do.  2  years  and  under 
4 ;  and  10  for  2d  best.  20  for  best  brood 
mare  4  years  and  over  ;  25  for  best  do.  do. 
•with  foal  by  her  side.  15  for  second  best 
do.  with  do.  $10  for  best  filly  2  and  under 
4  years,  and  5  for  second  best.  Premiums 
of  $30,  25.  20,  15,  10  and  5  dollars,  for  best 
specimens  of  quick  draft  and  saddle  horses. 
And  of  $20,  10,  5  and  2  for  heavy  draft 
horses.  Also  from  5  to  25,  for  best  Jacks, 
Jennets  and  Mules. 

Cattle. — Premiums  of  from  5  to  25  for 
best  Bulls,  cows,  and  Calves,  North  Devons, 
Durhams,  Herefords,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins, 
Alderners  and  Jerseys,  all  to  be  of  pure 
blood.  Similar  premiums  are  offered  for 
best  grades,  natives,  and  Imported  cattle. — 
From  10  to  15  for  best  Milch  Cow,  not  to 
give  less  than  16  quarts  a  day.  From  5  to 
15  for  best  yoke  of  Oxen.  And  from  3  to  12 
for  fat  steer  oxen,  and  heifer. 

Sheep. — From  5  to  15,  for  best  Buck,  pen 
of  Ewes  not  less  than  2,  of  lambs  not  less 
than  2,  of  the  fojlowing  breeds,  Merinos, 
Cotswolds,  Saxons,  South  Downs,  Leicester, 
Natives  or  grades.  $15  best  pair  Cashmere 
goats  ;  and  10  for  best  pair  Alpacca  do. 

Swine. — 10,  6,  5,  and  3  dollars  offered  for 
best  and  2d  besc  Boar,  Sow,  Sow  and  Pigs 
not  less  than  six,  for  Chester,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  Graziers,  Leicester,  Bedford, 
Woburn,  Suffolk,  Neapolitan,  Chinese,  Essex, 
Guinea,  Mocha,  Snapdragon.  Similar  pre- 
miums also  offered  for  grades  and  Natives. 

Poultry. — From  $3  to  10  for  Poultry — 
long  list. 

Agricultural  Productions. — $3  eaeh  for 
best  variety  of  the  following,  with  1  bushel 
as  a  sample,  viz  :  wheat,  corn  for  bread,  corn 
for  stock,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice,  field  peas, 
beans,  ground  peas  ;  sweet  potatoes,  a  few 
cooked  ;  irish  potatoes  do.,  also  3  for  test; 
cotton,  two  stalks  as  sample;  also  grass  seed 
adapted  to  the  South  lor  hay  or  grazing. — 
JlOforbest  and  greatest  variety  of  the  above 
raised  on  one  farm.  $10  for  best  bale  of 
cotton  not  less  than  400  pounds.  5  best  spe- 
cimen of  cotton  in  seed  not  less  than  50 
pounds.  $3  each  for  best  specimen  barrels 
of  virgin  dip  turpentine,  and  rosin  ;  best 
bpecimen  hemp,  flax,  bbl.  of  cidar  vinegar, 
and  Chinese  sugar  cane  do.  best  1  gallon 
specimen  Linseed  oil  made  in  the  State,  also 
any  other  oil.  $10  best  keg  mnn.  Tobacco. 
$2  for  best  smoking  do.  3  box  cigars.  Any 
article  in  this  class  not  enumerated  will  be 
recommended  on  premiums  if  deemed  wor- 
thy. 


Salt  Provisions.— $10  for  best  half  doz 
hams,  regardless  of  age,  one  to  be  cooked 
as  sample.  5  for  best  £  bbl.  of  piokled  or 
mess  beef,  sample  to  be  cooked.  Also  5  each 
for  best  bbl.  pickled  pork,  i  doz.  mutton  or 
venison  hams,  bbl  roe  herring,  cut  do.  shad 
and  mullet— exhibitors  to  state  in  writing 
mode  of  curing  and  prejerving. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — $10  lor  best  sample 
of  fresh  butter  not  less  thin  10  lbs.,  and  5 
for  second  best  do.  $10  best  firkin  not  less 
than  80  pounds.  $5  for  2d  best  do.  $5  for 
best  specimen  of  cheese  made  in  the  State. 
Process  of  making  and  preserving  the  butter 
and  cheese  to  be  given  in  writing  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

Flour.— $10  is  offered  for  the  best  barrel 
of  wheat  flour  made  from  the  smallest  No.  of 
pounds  of  wheat ;  and  5  for  2d  best  do.  $10 
for  the  best  ground  five  bushels  of  wheat, 
(60  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  into  the  qualities  of 
family,  superfine,  shorts  or  bran,  the  entire 
sample  of  each  quality  to  be  exhibited.  $5 
best  2£  bush,  corn  meal ;  5  for  best  \  bbl. 
rye  flour ;  5  for  beet  £  bbl.  buckwheat,  and 
3  each  for  best  3  pounds  of  starch  made  from 
wheat,  potatoes  or  other  substance.  $3  and 
2  for  best  wheat  and  corn  bread,  crackers, 
&c. 

Preserves,  Pickles,  &c. — Premiums  offer- 
ed for  best  pickles,  preserves,  fruit  in  cans, 
$3  each  for  all  the  varieties.  And  2,  3,  5 
and  10  for  best  native  wines,  cider,  &c. 

Fruits.— -$10  each  for  best  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  grapes  adapted  to  the  6outh  ; 
5  for  best  quinces  and  figs,  and  2  for  best 
cranberries.  And  similar  premiums  for 
fruit  trees  and  vines  adapted  to  the  south. — 
$2  for  all  best  specimens  of  domestic  vegeta- 
bles. 

Agricultural  Implements.—  $15  for  best 
wheat  mill,  and  2,  3  and  5  each  for  every 
variety  of  plows,  harrows,  planters,  sowers, 
rollers,  cultivators  and  grain  drills.  $10  and 
15  for  threshing  machines,  farming  mills, 
hay,  straw,  stalk  and  vegetable  cutters,  corn 
shellers  and  cob  crushers.  $10,  15  and  20 
for  best  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  horse 
powers,  stump  pullers  ;  hay  and  cotton  press 
and  implements. 

Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  Jcc — $3,  4, 
5,  8,  10,  15  and  $25  for  best  pleasure  carri- 
ages, rockaways,  buggies,  wagons,  carts,  &c. 

Machinery. — From  $5  to  50  for  best  6team 
engines,  portable  sawjand  grist  mills,  brick, 
ditching,  smut  and  sewing  machine.  $2  to 
5  for  every  variety  of  farm  and  domestic  tools. 
$25  for  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of 
Agricultural  Implements ;  and  same  for 
same  by  State  exhibitor. 
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Saddlery. — $3,  4,  5,  8  and  10  for  best 
Saddle,  Harness,  &c. 

Premiums  are  also  offered  for  Shoes,  Hats, 
Pianos,  musical  Instruments  of  all  k:nds, 
Tools,  Tallow,  Soap,  brooms,  lime,  iron  of 
every  kind  ;  mill  fabrics  of  all  descriptions 
made  in  the  State  ;  household  fabrics,  crochet 
and  worsted  work,  embroidery,  knitting,  net- 
ting, fancy  work,  needlework,  and  the  fine 
arts. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  more  extended 
list  of  the  Premiums  in  this  No.  of  the  Plan- 
ter. Should  any  one  desire  a  copy  of  the 
Premium  list  in  extenso,  we  presume  it  can 
be  had  on  application  to  Wilson  W.  Whita- 
ker,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  Executive  Committee,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

We  may  give  in  our  next,  a  list  of  the 
Judges  on  Premiums,  and  the  Regulations 
for  sending  articles  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Fair. 

ilt»l 

ADDRESS,  delivered  before  the  u  Pioneer 
Agricultural  Society"  of  Halifax  coun- 
ty, by  its  President,  Dr.  R.  A.  Patter- 
son, on  the  dmy  kis  term  expired. 

To-day,  gentlemen,  is  the  anniversary 
of  our  Associatioa  ;  and  to-day  it  becomes 
my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  success  of  our  en- 
terprise, at  least  for  a  twelve  month. 

The  increased  regard  and  esteem  conse- 
quent upon  a  more  intimate  intercourse, 
(I  can  speak  at  least  for  myself,)  would 
alone  be  sufficient  return  for  the  inconve- 
nience of  meeting  statedly ;  but  though  in 
itself  most  pleasant  and  proper,  I  feel 
warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  but  a 
part  of  the  happy  fruits  of  our  organiza- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  enterprise  requiring 
the  members  to  meet  alternately  on  their 
premises,  and  there  not  only  to  discus  top- 
ics relating  to  our  common  calling,  but  to 
see  the  views  of  all  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion, is  eminently  qualified  to  increase  both 
our  zeal  and  our  skill  in  the  art  of  agri- 
culture. 

Time  was    when  so  far  as   the  latter 


object  is  concerned,  no  thought  of  such  a 
scheme  existed.  Our  fathers  had  only  to 
clear  away  the  natural  product  of  the  soil, 
deposit  the  seed  and  a  partial  and  superfi- 
cial tillage  sufficed  to  ensure  ample  provis- 
ion for  man  and  beast.  With  a  boundless 
area  of  primitive  soil  inviting  their  labor, 
the  thought  of  preserving  its  fertility 
seemed  remotest  from  their  vi«ws;  but 
rather  it  would  appear,  like  the  savage 
conqueror,  the  greater  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation the  greater  the  satisfaction.  And 
what  are  the  consequences  of  such  a  course? 
A  partially  depopulated  country,  broad 
expanses  of  uncultivated  and  unproduc- 
tive land,  and  an  absence  of  many  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  to  which  the 
natural  resources  of  the  locality  would  en- 
title its  occupants. 

i  j  It  is  the  habit  of  some  to  compare  the 
dilapidated  and  deserted  condition  of  parts 
of  the  ©Id  Southern  States,  with  the  more 
populous  and  prosperous  free  States,  and 
to  attribute  the  difference  to  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  South — African  sla- 
very. But  as  it  is  it  appears  to  me  without 
reason.  Is  not  the  true  cause  emigration  ? 
itself  the  fruit  of  defective  husbandry.— 
When  the  Southern  planter  found  his 
fields  so  far  reduced  by  his  destructive 
habits  of  culture  as  to  be  no  longer  remu- 
nerative, his  custom  was  to  desert  and  re- 
move to  the  fresh  and  untenanted  soil  of 
the  South  and  West.  Thus  much  of  the 
energy  and  capital,  the  life  blood  of  the 
parent  State — was  extracted,  and  its  pop- 
ulation already  too  sparse  to  admit  of 
many  improvements  requiring  united  ef- 
fort, was  further  reduced  to  people  a  new 
State;  thus  making  two  comparatively 
feeble  States  of  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Northern  man,  by  a  more  considerate 
system,  preserved,  if  not  increased  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  besides  occupy- 
ing a  smaller  and  more  densely  settled  ter- 
ritory ;  and  agriculture  being  with  him  of 
inferior  importance  to  commerce  and 
manufactories,  he  had,  with  exceptions,  of 
course,  no  inducements  to  emigrate.  As 
proof  of  which  compare  the  population  of 
the  younger  slave  with  that  of  the  younger 
free  States,  and  you  will  find  a  majority  of 
the  former,   themselves  or  their  parents, 
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from  the  old  slave  States  ;  whereas  a  ma- 
jority of  the  latter,  perhaps,  will  be  fouud 
to  be  foreigners.  Thus  retaining  her  pop- 
ulation and  capital,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  frf:  State  must  prosper 
more  rapidly  than  ler  neighbor  of  the 
South,  who  was  ey  finding  these  in  pro- 
portionately a  grea  i_r  ratio  in  building  up 
new  oues? 

But,  Gentlemen,  circumstances  are  put- 
ting a  limit  to  this  emigration.  It  is 
gradually  but  certainly  diminishing.  The 
area  of  the  United  States  is  divided  nearly 
equally  by  the  98°  of  west  longitude,  pass- 
ing thoupii  Western  Texas,  &c.  The 
portion  on  the  western  side  of  this  line  is 
represented  as  a  barren  wilderness,  nearly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  incapable  of 
retaining  moisture,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  limited  sections  unfitted  for  the 
uses  of  the  husbandman.  That  on  the 
East  is  already  settled.  Not  that  all  the 
surface  is  occupied,  but  that  a  considerable 
number  of  settlers  have  located  themselves 
as  far  West  as  this  line.  The  most  eligible 
situations  are  occupied.  Their  value  is 
greatly  enhanced.  An  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  prices  of  lands,  their  advantages 
being  considered,  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  is  more  nearly  established ; 
consequently  the  inducements  to  emigrate 
are  not  as  forcible  as  formerly,  and  many 
who  had  been  allured  by  th«  expectation 
of  larger  gains  have  been  undeceived  by 
actual  experiment,  and  have  braved  the 
difficulties  of  a  return. 

Thus  a  re-action  is  taking  place.  Be- 
lieving that  a  removal,  to  say  the  least,  is 
of  doubtful  expediency,  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  cast  about  them  for  means  to  im- 
prove their  paternal  acres.  Resources 
before  neglected  or  unknown  are  resorted 
to.  The  old  waste  places  are  being  built 
up.  Facilities  to  market  are  engaging  the 
attention  and  energies  of  both  the  producer 
and  consumer.  In  short,  gentlemen,  it 
requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  foretell, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  most 
sections  of  the  old  States  will  fully  equal 
their  original  fertility,  and  far  exceed  the 
productiveness  at  any  former  period. 

But,  if  slavery  be  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes,  why  all   these  changes  for  the  bet- 


ter, while  slavery  exists  ?  Why  do  those 
sections  of  the  South  which  are  the  most 
prosperous,  seek  slave  labor  with  the  great- 
est avidity  ?  And  why  is  its  price  in  any 
section  the  chief  index  of  the  thrift  of 
that  section  ? 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask,  have 
we  not  inducements  to  remain,  and  incen- 
tives to  effort  at  improvement  ?  Have  we 
not  a  most  genial  and  healthful  climate — 
unusual  facilities  to  market?  A  soil 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  productiveness, 
and  means  accessible  to  render  it  so?  Then 
let  us  neither  remain  supine  and  negligent 
of  our  advantages,  nor  remove  to  a  new 
country,  at  the  hazard  of  morals,  of  health, 
and  of  fortune.  Let  us  remember  that 
those  who  have  prospered  in  the  far  South 
or  West,  would  have  done  so  perhaps,  had 
they  never  severed  the  ties  of  blood  and 
local  attachment,  and  that  "  haste  to  be 
rich,"  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources 
of  poverty. 

Let  us  study  our  art.  and  while  cautious 
of  large  expenditure  in  unwarranted  ex- 
periment, let  us  not  fear  to  venture  a  little 
way  from  the  beaten  track,  with  the  hope 
of  ourselves  adding  something  to  the 
constantly  expanding  stock  of  agiicultural 
knowledge.  For  who  can  tell  but  that  there 
may  be  in  store  for  some  one,  a  discovery 
equal  to  that  of  the  value  of  marl.  Let 
us  observe  and  investigate,  and  adopt  our 
crops  to  our  seasons  and  our  soils. 

There  is  a  class  of  the  community,  gen- 
tlemen, in  which  every  agriculturalist  has 
an  interest,  and  should  realize  it.     I  allude 
to  the  free  negro.     After  various  efforts, 
legislation  has  failed  to  alleviate  his  con-  \\ 
dition  or  to  relieve  the  couutry  of  his  pres-  , 
ence.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  here,  that 
he  is  most  frequently  a  drone  and  a  uois-' 
ance,  or  that  he  is  frequently   the  prey  of  Id 
the  unprincipled    and    the    vicious;  und  in 
since  he  is  to  remain  among  us,  both  hu-  l(j 
roaoity  and   interest  seem  to  prompt  us  to 
make  some  effort  to   convert  this  incubus 
into  a  valuable  element  of  society.     And  ^ 
this  I  am  persuaded,  gentlemen,  is  not  a 
hopeless  task.     If  we  will  never  turn  him, 
away  wheu  he  applies  for  employment,  but 
on  the  other  hand  endeavor  to  induce  himl 
to  labor  and  scrupulously  award  him  full  Is 
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compensation,  we  will  doubtless  accomplish 
much  towards  removing  him  from  under 
the  influence  of  the  dramseller,  and  from 
him  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
would  "  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor."  In 
like  proportions  should  we  be  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  removing  a  fruitful  source  of  seduction 
to  our  slaves. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  accept  my 
ihanks  for  the  courtesy  and  forbearance 
pou  have  extended  me,  notwithstanding 
?aults  and  errors  not  hidden  from  myself, 
ro  have  been  chosen  to  preside  over  an 
issociation  of  gentlemen  so  intelligent  and 
10  dignified,  is  a  compliment  alike  unmer- 
ted  and  unexpected,  but  one  which  shall 
)e  carefully  embalmed  among  the  treasures 
)f  memory. 


The  Anvil  and  the  Spade. 

We  never  cast  our  eyes  on  these  two  re- 
)resenfatives  of  labor  without  confessing 
0  some  emotion.  It  is  not  entirely  be- 
:ause  they  do  represent  labor,  although  in 
lepartments  so  far  removed,  that  we  con- 
emplate  them  so  long  and  so  lovingly. — 
^0 ;  it  is  for  their  associations  as  well.  Let 
is  proceed  to  explain  what  those  associa- 
ions  are. 

The  Anvil  !  It  is  the  province  of  the 
rorker  in  iron  to  stand  over  that,   subject 

0  a  heat  no  other  man  could  stand,  and 
rhich  he  could  not  stand  well,  but  through 
Dng  practice.  Legion  is  the  name  of  the 
rticle  he  bpats  into  shape  by  the  aid  of 
ammer  and  flame.  Strong  are  his  mus- 
les,  and  welcome  are  his  little  intervals  of 
est — welcome  as  the  same  are  to  the  sol- 
ier  battling  with  his  enemy. 

The  Spade  !  How  potent  is  that  on  the 
arth — now  fashioning  a  site  for  a  palace, 
non  turning  up  the  mould  for  the  recep- 
:on  of  the  seed  destined,  erelong,  to  grow 

glorious  harvest.     And  a  stalwart  man 

1  he  who  uses  the   epade,  just   as   he  is 


whose  business  is  with  the  anvil.  Both 
have  their  heavy  toil,  both  their  pleasant 
relaxations. 

"  The  smith  with  his  hammer  thus.  " 
We  owe  these  words  to  Shakspeare,  and 
recognize,  in  connection  with  them,  a  scene 
of  striking  incident  and  beauty,  such,  per- 
haps, as  none  save  Shakspeare  could  por- 
tray. Enough  on  that  point.  Our  busi- 
ness with  the  smith,  or  the  king  of  the 
anvil,  is  simply  confined  to  his  attitude  as 
we  often  have  seen  him — at  rest  from  his 
labor.  The  same  with  the  monarch  of  the 
spade,  as  he  shows  himself  when  reclining 
for  an  interval  on  the  instrument  of  his 
work. 

On  the  occasion  cited,  both  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  talking — and  talking  with 
some  emphasis,  if  they  have  an  attentive 
auditory.  And  what  the  themes  of  these 
men,  it  may  be  inquired.  Often,  very  often, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say — such  themes 
as  the  statesman  and  the  acknowledged 
philosopher  select  for  discussion.  From 
ascending  sparks,  the  regular  heat  of  a 
hammer,  and  metal  cooling  on  the  anvil, 
from  red  or  white  heat,  it  is  for  the  smith 
to  derive  inspiration.  In  like  manner  with 
the  tiller  of  the  ground — the  pure  country 
air  around  him,  the  flowers  springing  at 
his  feet,  the  earth  itself,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  work  with  the  spade — these,  it 
seems,  are  his  promptings. 

A  thousand  times  have  we  viewed  the 
two  men  thus.  It  may  be  for  us  to  view 
them  under  similar  circumstances,  on  many 
occasions  to  come.  Then,  the  old  familiar 
thought  touching  their  significance  under 
such  an  aspect  will  return,  with  all  the 
corroborating  memories  that  a  Burns  plough- 
ed the  field,  and  a  Burritt  hammered  in 
the  smithy. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOX,  EDITOR. 


The  Publisher  regrets  that  the  Horticultu. 
ral  Editor  has  failed  to  supply  his  usual^  quota 
of  matter  for  this  No.  of  the  Planter.  We  presume 
sickness  has  prevented  his  doing  so. 


Tree  Peddlers  From  the  North— Caution ! 

Editor  Southern  Cultivator. — I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  and  through  you, 
the  agricultural  public,  of  a  gross  fraud  which 
a  party  of  Fruit  Tree  Peddlers  from  the  North 
are  attempting  (and  I  fear  but  too  success- 
fully) to  practice  upon  our  people.  The 
whole  country  has  been  carefully  districted 
off  and  then  closely  canvassed  by  these  gen- 
try, whose  style  of  operations  is  something 
like  this :  They  prepare  strong  glass  jars  or 
cans,  filled  with  the  best  specimens  of  Nor- 
thern fruit,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  exhibit 
these  to  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting,  as 
samples  of  what  may  be  produced  here,  from 
trees  which  they  will  furnish. 
These  fruits  (seen  through  such  a  medium,) 
are.  greatly  magnified  in  size,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive  and  humbug  people. 

Now  I  will  lay  down  a  few  propositions 
which  you,  in  common  with  all  experienced 
Southern  horticulturists,  know  to  be  correct ; 
and  then  if  our  people  are  foolish  enough  to 
invest  their  money  in  worthless  stuff,  let 
them  suffer  the  comsequences  : 

1st.  None  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Nor* 
them  fall  or  winter  Apples  are  worth  plan- 
ting  anywhere  South  of  Virginia.  Our  sea- 
sons are  so  long  and  warm  that  they  ripen 
prematurely  in  July  or  August,  and  fall  off 
the  tree,  rotten  and  worthless. 

2d.  The  only  late  keeping  Apples  of  any 
value  whatever  for  the  South,  are  Southern 
Seedlings,  raised  here.  Of  these,  our  South- 
ern Nurserymen  have  now  at  least  50  varie- 
ties— that  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  North, 
and  the  best  of  which  are  superior  to  any 
grown  there.  I  include  in  this  list,  the 
Manguin  (or  Carter,)  the  Shockley,  Equinete- 
ly,  Stephenson,  Oconee  Greening,  Ralph, 
Nickajach,  Green  Crank,  Linibertwig,  and 
many  others — all  of  Southern  origin,  and 
better,  in  every  respect,  than  the  Newtown 
Pippins,  Spys,  Swaars  and  Spitzenbergs  of 
the  North. 

3rd.  Our  Southern  Seedling  Peaches,  in 
their  season,  are  also  better  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  superior  in  other  respects  to  the 


I 


Northern  and  European  varieties.  This  is 
the  proper  climate  of  the  Peach,  and  our 
trees  are  far  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than 
those  of  the  North.  Therefore,  do  not  pur- 
chase any  Peach  tree  from  the  North.  If 
you  want  the  Northern  varieties,  get  those 
that  have  been  grafted  or  budded  on  South-  T 
ern  stocks.  |iS 

4th.  The  same  caution  will  hold  good  in  '( 
regard  to  all  other  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  1 1 
such  as  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Nectarine, ;jt 
Quince,  &c,  &c.  And  in  planting  a  vineyard,  j 
get  Southorn  grown  Grape  cuttings  and  roots  i 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

5th.  Do  not  be  fooled  out  of  your  money' 
by  fancy-colored  pictures  of  Currants,  Goose-  \ ! 
berries,  &c.     These  fruits  are  not  adapted  toJ  I 
our  climate— they  have  been  tried  a  thousand!) 
times,  and  always  failed. 

6th  Southern  Nurserymen  are  now  fully (S 
prepared  to  supply  all  desirable  varieties  of  . 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Hoses,  '■ 
Ac. — grown  with  especial  reference  to  our 
own  climate  ;  and  the  Southerner  who  sends? ' 
or  gives  his  orders  to  Northern  Nurseries  oi'  i 
peddlers  (while  he  is,  perhaps,  politically  : 
advocating  disunion  and  non-intercourse  !)!:, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  consistent  man  or. , 
a  true  patriot.  , ' 

7th.  The  cause  ol  Southern  Horticulture, 
and  Pomology  has  been   sadly  damaged  by  < 
our  failures  with  Northern  fruits;  so  much 
so  that  many  of  our  people  are  afraid  to  plan*1 ' 
trees  at  all  ;  not  knowing  the  difference  be*! 
tween  those  which  are  and  which   are   not?: 
adapted  to  our  climate.    This  retarding  oil  | 
the  natural  progress  of  our  country  in   fruit,, 
culture  has  already  cost  us    thousands  if  not, 
millions  of  dollars,  and  still  we  are  sending 
our  money  to  the  North  for  trash  net  wortr ! 
half  the  cost  of  freight !    Was  there  evei  l 
such  "  moon- struck"  folly  and  inconsistency J|> 

8th.  To  succeed  in  growing  Fruit  at  thci  I 
South,  get  from  Southern  Nurseries,  trees  <X[ 
Southern  varieties,  which  are  known  by  ex( 
perience  to  suit  our  climate,  and  let  thr 
itinerating  venders  of  Northern  trees  plan 
their  "  scions"  in  "  free  soil."  What  saj 
you,  Mr.  Editor  ?  MALIC  ACID.  " 

Home  Place,  Ga.,  June,  1859.  If 

Il 

that  our   corresponded 

There  is  neither  an; 

to   a  distanc) 

I 


Reply. — We  say 
is  altogether  right. 
sense  or  necessity  in  sending 
for  that  which    can  be   better  obtained 
home,  and  the  particular  evil   of  which  ] 
complains  is  really  getting  to  be   6erious 
We  would  rather  have  one  Southern  raise 
tree  than  ten  Northern  trees  of  the  some  a 
and  variety. — Ed. 
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For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

The  Grimes  Apple. 

This  Apple  is  not  generally  known,  only 
q  a  portion  of  this  County,  and  it  is  cer- 
ain,  its  real  value  is  not  appreciated  here, 
s  we  are  far  behind  some  of  our  sister 
ounties  in  the  State,  in  rasing  Apple  or- 
lards ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  but 
ttle  attention  paid  to  the  trees  after  set- 
ing,  and  but  little  cultivation  except  what 
bey  get,  while  tending  crops  among  them  ; 
et  there  appears  to  be  a  spirit  of  improve- 
aents  among  us.  Several  of  our  farmers, 
Dr  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been 
uying  tress  from  Mr.  Lindley's  Nurseries. 

The  Grimes  Apple  originated  in  this 
ounty  on  Grain's  Creek,  and  came  from 
n  old  tree  where  Malcom  Gilchrist  once 
ved — one  of  the  first  settlers  on  that 
reek.  Afterwards  Archibald  Graham 
ived  on  the  same  plantation,  and  raised  a 
mall  orchard,  from  this  tree.  After  they 
ommenced  bearing,  they  were  much  sought 
fter  and  admired  by  all  who  saw  them, 
or  the  superior  value  and  beauty.  The 
rees  look  bare  of  leaves  about  the  last  of 
eptember  and  during  October — the  time 
f  ripening — and  are  loaded  with  immense 
uantities  of  deep  red  apples,  of  medium 
ize,  oblong  form.  These  trees,  about  the 
le  time  of  ripening,  exceed  in  beauty, 
bile  laden  with  fruit,  any  apple  trees  I 
ave  yet  seen.  They  are  notable  for  their 
uality,  and  the  quantity  they  bear  and 
jr  its  quality  to  keep,  and  as  a  cider  ap- 
le,  &c.  In  my  opinion  it  would  stand  on 
be  list  of  the  best  apples  of  the  State,  if 
roperly  cultivated.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
on  I  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
hat  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
ur  more  experienced  Pomologists  and 
Nurserymen,  that  they  may  be  more 
horougbly  tested,  or  those  who  aie  desi- 
ous  of  procuring  the  best  varieties  of  the 
lifferent  kinds  of  apples. 

The  question  may  arise,  have  I  not  tried 
hese  apples  to  satisfaction?  I  think  I 
lave,  (and  seen  them  grown  by  others  un- 
ler  various  circumstances,)  sufficiently  to 
ay  they  are  a  good  apple.  I  am  young 
nd  inexperienced  in  fruit  culture,  and  a 
lew  beginner,  only  commencing  with  my 


better  half  betwixt  two  and  three  year3 
ago,  and  am  anxious  the  more  experienced 
fruit  raisers  should  try  the  Grimes  Apple 
for  themselves.  I  planted  some  of  these 
apple  trees  at  my  Mother's,  before  leaving 
there,  which  are  now  bearing,  and  have 
some  on  my  own  plantation,  that  have  not 
commenced  bearing.  I  will  supply  any 
person  with  grafts,  who  wishes  to  try  this 
apple,  or  exchange  grafts  with  any  person 
for  other  good  kinds,  as  I  am  desirous  of 
raising  an  orchard,  and  willing  to  accept 
the  advice  of  your  correspondent  R.,  in  the 
February  No.  C 

. •■ — *+m+~ 

Southern  Fomological  Society. 

This  body  convened  in  Charlotte,  on  the 
13th  iust.  The  Democrat  publishes  the 
proceedings,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
meeting  was  not  very  large  but  quite  re- 
spectable considering  it  was  the  first  exhi- 
bition by  the  Society.  Many  varieties  of 
fruits  were  exhibited,  and  remarks  made 
by  Jas.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Dr.  C.  L.  Hunter, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Westbrook  and  Dr.  Dan'l  Ash- 
bury,  the  latter  giving  some  information 
relative  to  a  California  Grape  introduced 
into  this  State  by  him.  Mr.  Taylor  also 
spoke  of  the  wine  grape  of  Texas  and  a  na- 
tive Texan  grape  called  the  Mastang,  some 
of  the  seeds  of  which  he  distributed  among 
the  Members. 

The  following  is  the  Committee  to  report 
on  the  qualities  of  Fruits  and  award  pre- 
miums at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Socie- 
ty, viz  :  C.  L-  Hunter,  Dan'l  Ashbury,  S. 
W.  Westbrook,  Wm.  F.  Phifer,  E.  H  An- 
drews, J.  F.  Taylor  and  R.  A.  Springs. 

The  Society  will  meet  again  on  Tuesday 
the  25th  of  October  next. 


The  Grape  Culture. — The  culture  of 
the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine, 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  now  in 
this  State.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
talked  of,  and  some  small  attempts  were 
made,  but  the  little  success  attending  it 
led  at  one  time  to  its  abandonment.  Ma- 
ny will  recollect  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
late  eccentric  Rev.  Sidney  Weller  of  Hali- 
fax, to  induce  our  citizens  to  embark  large- 
ly into  the  business ;  but  the  old  man  died 
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without  realizing  his  hopes.  The  great 
success  of  Mr.  Longworth  in  the  higher 
latitude  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  has  perhaps 
done  more  to  revive  the  conviction,  that 
something  might  be  done  yet  in  North 
Carolina,  than  any  thing  else.  And  the 
successful  experiments  of  Mr.  Brvan,  we 
believe  that  is  his  name,  of  Columbus 
county,  has  solved  the  doubt,  that  North 
Carolina  in  soil  and  climate,  is  eminently 
adapted  to  wine  making.  We  understand 
that,  that  gentleman  is  making  thousands 
of  dollars  annually,  from  wines  made  from 
grapes  grown  by  himself  in  that  County. 
His  wines  are  said  to  be  excellent  and  to 
be  in  great  demand. 

Our  main  object  in  penning  this  article, 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  grape  growers 
to  a  native  grape  which  has  been  cultiva- 
ted for  several  years  in  this  County,  by 
Mr.  Mish.  The  Mish  grape  is  a  dark  red, 
thin  skin,  sweet,  good  sized  grape,  and 
more  delicious  than  the  far-famed  Scupper- 
nong,  and  is  better  adapted  to  wine-making. 
Mr.  Mish  lives  a  few  miles  belotf  this  place, 
and  would  be  glad  to  give  information 
about  it,  and  furnish  vines. 

Washington  Dispatch. 


Jfor  \\t  Jafohs. 


FLOE I CULTURE 


Greenhouse. — The  middle  of  this 
month  all  the  plants  should  be  looked  over; 
being  careful  to  examine  the  drainage  of 
each  one,  previous  to  being  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Those  which  require  a 
change  of  pots  should  have  it  now.  All 
the  vines  and  trailing  plants  growing  in 
the  Greenhouse,  may  be  trained  as  fancy 
dictates  ;  where  the  vines  allow  of  its  be- 
ing done,  festoon  training  displays  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  All  insects  must  be 
removed  and  the  vines  put  in  as  healthy 
condition  as  possible.     In  arranging  the 


plants,  place  the  largest  at  the  back  and  on 
the  top  shelves  if  a  shed  house;  if  a  span 
roof,  place  them  on   the  top  shelf,  arrang- 
ing them  so  each  shelf  has  smaller  plants 
than  the  one  above,  and  placed  intermedi- 
ate ;  by  so  doing  each  plant  gets  its  due 
share  of  light.     The  beauty  of  plants  is 
sadly  marred  by  not  being  arranged  pro- 
perly;  this  can  be  easily  done  when  they 
are  first  placed  in  their  winter  quarters, 
but  is  difficult  after,  as  large  plants  are  bad 
to  move.  In  a  greenhouse  filled  with  plants, 
admit  all  air  possible ;  do  not  close  the 
house  at  night  at  all,  unless  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere    requires    it.     Rains,   of 
couse,  must  be  prevented ;  broken  glass 
must  be  mended  and  other  leakages  stop-  | 
ped,  in  fact  this  should  be  done   before, 
putting  in  the  plants.     Be  careful  in  at- 
tendance to  the  Camelias,  occasionally  to 
water  with  liquid  manure  ;  this  will  great- 
ly assist  them  ;  if  too  strong  it  will  cause , 
the  buds  to  fall  off.     Tie  out  the  Pelary 
animus  as  they   advance  in  growth ;  stop 
them  often,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw 
out  aside  shoots  and  make  compact  bloom- 
ing plants.     Those  intended  to  bloom  in 
May,  must  not  be  stopped  after  November. 


! 


Flower  Garden. — The  Autumn  bloom- 
ing plants  will  now  take  the  place  of  an- 
nuals, and  some  bedding  out  plants  whose 
charms  are  fading.  The  pompone  chrys- 
anthemums of  all  colors  will  now  enliven  ■ 
us  with  a  profusion  of  flowers ;  the  Dahlia 
will  also  be  in  its  glory.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  beautiful  than  a 
good  collection  of  these  plants,  as  they 
bloom  at  a  season  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  flowers. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Culinary  Department. 

Turnip  and  Kale  seeds  may  now  be 
own  broadcast  for  winter  and  spring. — 
Jse  the  kind  known  as  seven  top  Turnip,  it 

teing  most  hardy.  The  puiple  top  Kale 
hould  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.     In 

evere  weather  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay 
in  the  ground  a  few  pine  boughs  to  protect 
hem  a  little ;  they  will  amply  repay  the 
rouble  by  producing  more  salad,  probably, 
ban  would  be  consumed  by  any  moderate 
ized  family.  A  piece  of  ground,  10  yards 
square,  of  each,  will  produce  enough  all 
winter  for  a  large  family. 

Cabbage. — Large  Early  York  and  large 
Drumhead  may  now  be  sown,  an£  planted 
;he  last  week  in  November  or  the  first  week 
)f  December.  These  will  produce  finer, 
jarlier,  and  larger  cabbage  than  plants 
raised  on  a  hot  bed  in  spring.  We  have 
oo  need  of  hot  beds  in  this'  climate,  for 
Oabbtge.  They  will  stand  the  winter  per- 
fectly well.  No  protection  or  working  will 
be  needed  till  early  spring.  In  the  north 
this  plan  will  not  do,  and  henee  northern 
books  lead  us  astray  on  matters  of  garden- 
ing in  this  and  many  other  particulars. — 
Unless  the  author  of  such  works  has  resi- 
ded at  the  south,  and  cultivated  or  super- 
intended the  cultivation  of  gardens,  their 
works  on  the  south  are  but  theories  found- 
ed on  northern  practise.  They  actually 
direct  some  things  to  be  done  which  the 
veriest  greenhorn  gardener  in  the  south 
would  know  at  once  to  be  throwing  time 
and  labor  away.  No  work  ever  yet  pub- 
lished can  give  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  gardens  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Meehan's  Gardener's  Monthly, 
one  of  the  best  ever  published  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  does  not  and  cannot  do 
it,  without  being  swelled  to  an  enormous 
size,  quite  out  of  all  reason. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Apple  Pie  Melon. 


"We  have  cultivated  this  new  fruit  the 
same  way  as  watermelons  are  generally  cul- 
tivated, to  which  it  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  is  long,  with  a  whi- 
tish green  skin,  very  heavy  for  its  size  j  it 
is  a  very  rapid  grotver  and  abundant  bearer. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  we 
counted  twenty-four  melons  on  the  vines 
of  four  hills,  two  plants  to  the  hill.  We 
have  not  yet  tested  its  cooking  qualities, 
but  take  the  following  from  Meehan's  Gar- 
dener's Monthly ; 

"The  famous  Apple  Pie  Melons,  as  they 
are  called,  and  which  have  excited  consid. 
erable  interest  among  the  lovers  of  good 
Apple  Pies,  from  the  fact  that  this  melon 
makes  good  pies,  will  prove  a  great  bless- 
ing to  all  good  housewives,  for  they  can 
have  apple  pies  all  the  year  round,  for 
they  can  make  good  apple  pies  without  ap- 
ples. We  only  assert  what  is  easily  proved. 
This  variety  of  melons  will  make  pies  that 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  will  pronounce 
apple  pie*.  Two  years  ago  we  had  two  or 
three  melons  presented  us ;  the  pies  we  cat 
of  these  melons  at  various  times,  satisfied 
us  of  the  facts  stated.  One  of  these  mel- 
ons we  now  have,  in  perfect  order,  weigh- 
ing 45  lbs.  Thus  we  have  a  valuable  proof 
of  their  keeping  qualities.  To  prepare 
them  for  pies,  peel  and  cut  up  the  melon 

small,  taking  out  the  seeds  and  soft  pulp, 
if  any  ;  put  them  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
with  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from 
burningi  and  stew  over  a  tolerably  brisk 
fire  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  free 
from  lumps  and  thoroughly  done ;  then  by 
adding  a  little  sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  it 
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and  making  up  with  orust  in  the  usual  way, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  it  from  fresh  apple 
pie.  If  you  desire  a  Pumpkin  or  Custard 
pie  of  the  Melon,  stew  as  above,  but  omit 
the  lemon  and  bring  the  pulpy  mass  to  the 
proper  richness  and  consistency  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  milk  and  eggs.  Little 
of  either  of  these  ingredients  will  be  found 
necessary  only  to  give  the  melon  color  and 
flavor."  The  Monthly  credits  the  Califor- 
nia Farmer  with  the  above  description  ;  we 
have  it  in  cultivation,  and  think  it  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  fruits  for  the  culi- 
nary department.  The  seeds  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  color. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 
Florists  and  Nurserymen, 

Raleigh,  N.  C 


Europe  this  plant,  or  rather  the  stalks  which 
support  the  leaves,  are  used  in  nearly  every 
family  for  making  pies.  It  is  nothing  un- 
usual for  gardeners,  who  supply  the  Lon- 
don markets,  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  ground  devoted  entirely  to  the  growth 
of  this  plant.  It  is  also  very  easily  forced 
in  winter.  Our  reason  for  describing  this 
plant  so  minutely,  is,  very  few  of  our  peo- 
ple grow  it,  or  are  even  acquainted  with  it. 
There  are  several  varieties ;  wo  cultivate 
eight,  all  of  which  produce  largely. 

HAMILTON  &  CARTER, 

Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Rhubarb  Champagne. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Cinoin. 
nati,  for  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the 
celebrated  Champagne  Wine,  manufactured 
by  Mr.  J.  Eshelby,  of  Cincinnati,  from 
the  ordinary  Rhubarb  or  pie  plant.  In 
taste  and  flavor  it  closely  resembles  spark- 
ling Catawba,  except  that  it  leaves  a  slight- 
ly bitter  and  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth, 
which  prevents  its  being  insipid.  It  is 
very  clear  and  beautiful  and  put  up  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  the  best  French 
Champagne.  We  understand  from  our 
friend,  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  that  it 
commands  a  ready  sale  at  nearly  the  same 
rates  as  the  sparkling  Catawba. 

Gardener's  Monthly. 

The  above  plant  is  very  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, requires  very  rich  ground,  should  be 
planted  five  feet  apart  each  way,  richly 
manured  every  fall,  fork  the  manure  in  well 
early  in  the  spring.  All  the  space  must 
be  allowed   them  between  the  rows.     In 
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fii«htitowa  MurarlM, 

HIGHT8TOW1T, 

MERCER  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
000  Peach  trees,  well  grown  and  healthy. 
i,000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 
300  "        "        "        Apples. 

30j^  "        "        "        Cherries, 

prflrots,  Nectarines,  Blackberries,  Grape 
3,  Strawberries,  Raspberries  &c.    Ever> 
a    and  Deciduous  Ornamental  trees  in 
itities. 
0,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings  one  year 

.talogues  containing  prices  sent  to  those 

sing  a  stamp. 

Idresa  JSAAC  PULLEN, 

IJightstown,  Meroer  Co. 
-3m.  New  Jersey. 

THE  GEOVEB  *  BAKBE 
SWING  MACHINE  Co, 

TING  greatly  increased  their  facilities  for 
uinufycturing  thejr  CELEBRATED  FAMI- 
i/AOHXIJE§»  with  all  the  recent  itnprove- 
!,  have  reduced,  their  prices,  and  offer  for 
!l  NEW  STYLE  MACHINE.  PRICE  $50. 
is  no  longer  questioned  that  these  Machines 
te  best  in  use  for  family  sewing.  They  hem, 
father  and  stitch  in  the  most  superior  iflans 
,nd  are  the  only  machines  in  the  market  that 
o  well  .and  simply  made,  that  they  may  be 
nto  families  with  no  other  instructions  than 
contained  in  a  circular  which  accompanies 
machine,  and  from  which  a  ohild  feu  years 
•eadily  learn  how  to  use  them,  and  keep  them 
der.  They  make  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
es  a  minute,  and  will  do  the  sn  win jr  of  a  fam- 
eaper  than  a  seamstress  can  do  it,  even  if  she 
)  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  an  hour* 
there  a  husband,  father,,  oj  brother  in  tho 
d  States,  who  will  permit  the  drudgery  of 
sowing  in  his  family,  when  a  Grover  <fc  Ba- 
lachine  will  do  it  better,  more  expeditiously, 
heaper  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 
cers  of  Exhibition  an<J  sale* — 495  Broad- 
A^ew  York ;  13?  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
Md.  For  sale  by  C.  B.  Root,  Raleigh ; 
&  Jf.  Sloan,  Greensboro';  Hyman  &  Ar. 
m,  Warrenton  ;  T-  S.  Lutterlob,  Fayottville. 
(nncies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns 
i  United  States.  Send  for  a  Circular. 
i.  1,1859.        19— tf 

JTHISXERAHDO. 

.E  lubsfljpr  will  send  the  Receipt  for  ma- 
king tbsHwsirablo  article  for  only  $1.    Ten 

worth  ofingredieais  will  cause  either  Wliis- 
9r  Moustaches  to  grow  in  six  weeks,  from  the 
application.  I  will  send  the  receipt,  for  the 
am  of  One  Dollar,  which  is  cheaper  thafi  nay 

before  sold.  The  money  refunded  to  any 
n  on  whom  it  will  n°t  force  Whiskers  to 
.    Direct  all  letters  to 

Q.  B.  DbLAUREN. 
Spripgfield,  N.  C. 
T,  6th,  1859.  *      ~         U-6*. 


D.  DARBATIGH, 

No.   16,  SOUTH  CALVERT   STREET, 

Baltimore, 

Has  on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
sale,  a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
Calf  Skins,  Patent  Leather,  Linings,  Bindr 
ings,  Lasting*,  Satin  Fransces,  and  Italian 
Cloths  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
ties ;  Galvons  of  all  shades. 

Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  der 
scriptions  necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
be  sold  low  for  cash. 

April  1,  1859.  4— 4t 


Wm.  L.HILL,  N.M.NORFLKET 

LATE  OF     CASWELL.  LA.T.  0. 

HILL  £'Wttt£X£j 
GENEliAL 


Commission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

office;  opposite  shockoe  warehouse. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

WILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
manufactured  tobacce  and  all  other  packages 
consigned  to  them  for  trans-shipment.  Grain 
Bags  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
on  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  samp 
charged  by  It.  Road  Oo'b,  2c  per  bag  for  a  single 
trip. 

Richmond,  January  1st  1858.  19 — ly 

PURE  BRED  STOCK;. 

FOR  SALE. -Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
at  $75  to  $250 ;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
Sheep  and  Frepch  Merino  Sheep,  at  $9  to 
$2  each  ;  Esse?  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  GoeJe 
Improved  white  pig,  at  §8  each  ;  Madagascar 
Rabbits  at  $10  pep  pair ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
ved by  "Bush  Messenger"  ,at  $125  to  $500  ; 
Colts  got  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
Messenger"  at  $50  to  $200.  All  Animals 
sold  will  be  Boxed  qr  haltered,  and  carefully 
placed  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
is  4J  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.    P.O.  Box  6.  JOHNS.  GO^. 

March,  1859.  3— 6nv 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Agency, 
633,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
Where  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  between  seven  of  the   best  com- 
bined Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and 
purchase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.     Let- 
ters of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
ceive our  prqmpt  attontion. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 
Apj?U  1, 1859,  3t 
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JAMES  M.  JORDAN,   Agricultural  Editor.  • 

*  Assistant  Agricultural  Editor. 

S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  Editor  Fruit  Department. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON,  Editor  op  Gardening  and  Floral  Departm't. 


The  Publisher  of  the  N.  C.  Planter,  after  two  years  of  anxiety  and  labor,  du- 
ing  which  he  has  endeavored  to  ''furnish  the  Agriculturists  of  North  Carolina, 
with  a  reliable  and  valuable  home  journal,  adapted  especially  and  peculiarly  to  the 
soil,  climate  and  products  of  our  own  State  and  the  States  adjoining,  now  presents 
them  with  his  Prospectus  for  the  third  year. 

He  takes  pleasure  in  call  in  %  attenti  <n  to  the  Corp<*  of  Editors  secured  for  I860.-' 
They  are  all  men.  capable  of  .nstruot ing  iheir  readers,  both  from  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience,  in  the  several  departments?  over  which  they  will  pre- 
side ;  hence  the  readers  of  the  North  Carolina  Planter  will  always  be  sure  of  a  large 
supply  of  original  matter,  expressly  appropriate  to  the/various  crops  cultivated  in 
our  State,  manner  of  cultivation,  improving  and  renovating  our  soils— in  a  word 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  North  Carolinians,  engaged  in  the  noble 
pursuits  of  husbandry,  in  the  farm,  garden,  nursery  and  orchard.      ' 

With  such  facilities  for  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  the  best  original  matter,  and 
the  aid  of  many  of  our  Farmers  from  whom  we  expect  as  contributions  in  the  way  of 
original  communications,  together  with  a  large  exchange  list  of  the  best  Agricultu- 
ral journals  published  in  the  country — south,  north  and  west — from  which  to  cull 
the  best  selections,  we  feel  confident  we  shall  be  abl*  to  make  the  North  Carolina 
Planter  equal  to  the  very  best  Agricultural'  paper  published  in  the  Union. 

The  present  No.  closes  the  year  and  the  second  volume.  The  January  No.  will 
begin  the  third  volume— and  we  are  proud  to  add,  that  from  the  interest  manifested 
for  the  continuance  of  the  publication,  and  the  strong  promises  made  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Agriculturists  of  the  State,  we  confidently  expect  a  liberal  support. 
Three  thousand  subscribers  will  permanently  sustain  the  publication — and  we  hope 
to  have  this  many  on  bur  list  at  a  very  early  day — but  we  ought  to  have  five  or  ten 
thousand  before  the  year  I860  shall  expire.  We  are  sure  if  we  had  that  many  sub- 
scribers, the  agricultural  energy,  enterprize  and  prosperity  of  the  State — individual 
and  collective — would  increase  a  hundred  fold. 

BgL,  We  submit  our  Prospectus  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture  all 
over  the.  State,  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  every  one  to  give  us  his  personal  efforts  to 
procure  subscribers  to  it.. 

TERMS.— Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  copies  for  $10. 
Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

Agents. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we  will  allow  20  per 
cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  copies  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
the  Planter. 

8£&*  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the  above 
,    B£gu  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

B@k>  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  in  increasing  its 
circulation.    All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

December,  1859.  V Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*Our  Associate  Editor  we  oxpoctto  procure  from  the  Western  portion  of  the  State,  so  that 
every  section  may  be  represented  in  the  Editorial  departments,  and  thus  have  some  portions 
of  its  pages  especially  adaptod  to  the  varied  soils  and  climates  of  North  Carolina.  We  hope 
to  announce  his  name  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Planter. 
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Southern  Agricultural  Journal : 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  EARMING,  ^uRTICnJLTtrRE, 
FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AIM)  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  COR?rrf  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 
Wk  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR. 
W.  II.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


A„  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO   WHOM   ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MUST   BE    ADDRESSED 


GREAT  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

t%(V\   f\f\(}  EVERGREENS,  <  no  to   three 
UUUjl/UU  years  transplanted  at   $15  to 

$30  per  1,000,    Deciduous  trees,  shrub?,    Ac,  at 
the  lowest  cash  rates. 

Native  Evergreens  from  open  grounds  5  to  12 
inches  ean  bo  furnished  in  large  quantities  at  $7 
per  1000  to  $50  per  10, QUO. 

All  plants  Will  be  carefully  taken  up,  nicely 
and  securely  packed  and  delivered  at  the  R.  K. 
Depot  or  Express  Office,  without  extra  charge. 

Send  for  a  wholesale  Catologuc. 

S.  T.  KELSEY  4  CO., 
Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 
.  October,  1859. 

Diglitstown  Nurseries 

HXtrHTSTOWN, 

__ I  MERCER  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

40.G00  Peach  trees,  well  grown  and  healthy. 

-SOiOOO  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 

8,000  "         "      ■  "        Apples. 

7,000-  "         "         "         Cherries. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Blackberries,  Grape 
vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries  &«.  Ever, 
green  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  trees  in 
quantities. 

200,000  oilver  Maple  Seedlings  one  jear 

ojd. 

Catalogues  containing  prices  sent  to  those 

inclosing  a  stamp. 
Address  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Hightstown,  Mercer  Co. 
8— 3m. New  Jersey. 

W.J.GBIFFICE'S 

Cholfcra  and  Diarrhoea  Medicine, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— The   subsc'ber  is  ploas- 
•«  -  -..itit*    thlt  V  olera    and 

re  'ief  in 


the  public, 


-.onso- 
Have 


ior  sale  by  William  a  4  Say  wood, 

H  farrar,  ifay wood ;  Ellis,  Fru 

and  by  the  maker  and  Proprietor  W.  J. 
Raleigh.    The  subscriber  has  also  for  sale 
field's  Celebrated  Aheumatia  Medicine. 

•'  ,  W.  J,  GRIFF 

Raleigh,  July  2,  1859.  45 


NO   HUMBUG. 

A  CURE  FOB.  THE 

HAVING  been  afflicted  for  26"  yea  wi 
terrifying  disease,  and  finding  no  relief,  I 
n rally  discovered  a  Vegetable  Ointment,  which  I 
beliove  is  unparelleled  in  its  efficacy,  and  now  of' 

for  this  remedy  to  the  juLlie,  as  the  most  effectual 
and  speedy  euro,  ever  discovered, 

The  ingredients   of  (bis    Ointment   nro   purely 
vegetable,  and  one  box,   if  used  according    lo    di-  ■ 
rcctions,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Any  person  sending  $  J  1 0 ; 
stumps,  will  receive  a  box,  se 
country.  Add 


postage 

■  of  the 


N.C. 


•  1,500,000  lbs,  Rags !  Rags 

WANTED   BYT/7E  FOREST  MAN  UFA 
TURING   COMPANY,  one    million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  good  Cotton  and  Linon 
Rags. 
For  particulars  address 

Dr.  W.  S.  MILLER,  Sup't, 

Forestville,  Wake  county,  N.  C. 
April  9th,  1869.  33— 6m 


Also  for  sale  by  JOEN  blY  Ar. 
Masonic  Lodge. 

Raleigh.  1869. 

$150  REW. 

R  ANA  WAY  Trom  the  si 
iag  negroes,   to  wit : 

a    blacksmith  by  trade,  dar 
very  large  eyes  and  high  b: 
about  six  feet  high  and  weigbod 
175  or  180  pounds,  age  about  23 
has  been   runaway  nearly  four  years,    and 
bably  in  Wake  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  plan  tat 
aridl  have  reasons  to  believe  that  *aid  negro 
WILLIE  is    passing   about  dressed   iu  wn 
clothes.    I  will  give  f  1C0  for  hi 
alive. 

COO  REWARD  for  negro 
;i$&\J     a^'ed  30   years,  d 
and  very  large  mouth,  weighs 
5  feet  5  inches  high,  and  has  a, 
■haij.-qnite  long,  I   .   - ,  ■  ^'i.ij 

$Qf\  REWARD  for  negro   man 
0\J  about  40  years,  dark  color,  high 
and  high  cheek  bones,  about  5  feet  7  inch 
and  weighs  150  or  160  pounds.     1   will   giv 
reward  for   negro  man    EDGAR  taken  den 
alive. 

I  will  give  the  above  rewards  for  (be  np 
sion  and  safe  delivery  of  either  or  all  of  th 
negroes  to  me,  or  for  their  confinement  in 
so  that  I  can  get  them.  SI 

,  •••    •  Franklinton, 

October  9.  1858. 

"    WM,  B-  HAMILTON, 

VLORIST  AND  N 

^  Raleigh,  N.  C , 

"ILL  continue    the    bu 
Nurseryman,  as    here 
^W<L  CARTER,  eon 

^fl^HIH      ^Pi- 


th v 

chines,  ti. 
We  con  fi  do. 
rhino,  as  it^Ll 
the  Public.     Ot 


'«  Washing  Ma< 

id  have  purchased 
^■s    Chit/  Of   '  ' 
^^Bsume 

examination  i 
Washer  ev 


Raleigh,  June  2:-, 
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For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Topping  Cotton. 


Mr.  EpjTOR  :r^-Tbere  appears  to  be  a 
difference  as  to  the  propriety  of  topping 
cotton.  The  very  best  of  farmers  differ 
widely  on  this  point,  some  believing  it  is 
best  to  top  it  every  year — irrespective  of 
the  weather,  or  of  the  size  of  the  weed, 
whilst  others  equally  fs  good  farmers  object 
to  topping  at  all.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
farmers  differ  concerning  this  matter,  as  a 
great  deal  in  my  opinion  depends  upon 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con=- 
trol.  I  will  give  the  readers  of  the  Plan, 
ter  my  theory,  or  views  on  this  subjects— 
and  of  course  I  ain  corrects- and  let  every 
man  jtidge  for  himself.  If  my  cotton  is 
pretty  well  grown,  and  the  weather  is 
somewhat  dry,  I  commence  topping  about 
the  middle  of  August— which  I  think  is 
early  enough  for  this  latitude,  Mecklen- 
burg Co.,  N.  C,  and  continue,  the  weather 
continuing  favorable,  until  I  finish.  My 
tbef»ry  is,  that  if  the  weather  is  wet  and 
the  cotton  is  growing  rapidly,  that  succers 


will  be  thrown  up  when  the  top  is  taken 
oft',  and  the  cotton  is  thereby  injured  mure 
than  if  the  top  was  suffered  to  remain;  if 
however  the  weather  is  dry,  topping  will 
check  the  growth  of  the  weed,  and  instead 
of  very  tall  cotton,  your  cotton  will  spread, 
and  the  branches  will  be  better  loaded 
with  boljs,  and  they  will  be  larger,  and  the 
cotton  will  mature  sooner,  a  very  important 
matter  here  where  the  season  is  too  short 
for  cotton  to  make  a  full  crop ;  I  believe 
it  will  commence  opening  sooner,  which 
will  expedite  thejueking  of  it  out,  another 
very  important  matter.  I  admit,  however, 
that  where  the  autumn  is  late  and  opeD, 
and  there  is  not  a  killing  frost  until  the 
latter  part  of  October,  that  more  cotton 
would  have  been  made  had  the  cotton  not 
been  topped.  But  in  my  opinion  this  hap- 
pens but  seldom,  and  may  be  justly  re- 
garded "  as  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.'' ' 

R. 

For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Clearing  Land. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  te  give  you, 
for  the  Planter,  a  plan  for  Clearing  Land  : 
The  laud  to  be  cleared  should  be  laid  off 
and  grubbed  in  the  following  manner :  Be- 
gin at  cne  side  of  the  intended  field  three 
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pole  from  the  side  or  end  of  the  land  to  be 
cleared  }  grub  two  pole  widetbrough,  leav- 
ing three  pole  ungrubbed,  then  at  the  space 
of  *ix  pole,  grub  out  two  pole  more,  ais  tbe 
first,  and   continue  this  grubbing,  in  this 
w;iy,  throughout  tbe  piece  of  laud  intended 
to  be  cleared.     When  these  lands  are  fin- 
ished   through,  ppe   tbe    grubs   on  either 
side,  cut  up  the   old    logs,  if  any,  and  rolf 
them  out  also,  and  if  the  saplings  are  thick,, 
cut  them,  leaving  tbe  stump  very  low,  say 
the  lower  side  of  tbe  stump    within   one 
inch   of  the  ground;    haul  out    the  wood 
and  throw  the  brushes  on  tbe  side  of  these 
)andsj  as  you  do  the   grabs  and  logs;  then 
take  turning   ploughs  and   turn  in  all  tbe 
leaves  and  vegetable  roatteir.     These  lands  ! 
thus  prepared  are  tbe  proper  places  to  pil^ 
the  brush  and  grubs  of  tbe  spaces  that  are 
to  be  grubbed!,,  and  cut,  and    ploughed,,  in 
She-same  manner  as  tbe  first  grabbed  land 
After  tbe  grubbing,  and  tbe  saplings  are 
all  cut  aad   the-  leaves  turned  inr  cut  tbe 
rail  timber,,  by  cutting  She  stumps  as  direct- 
ed above?,,  and  you  have  secured  to  the  land 
one  of  tbe  beat  coats  of  E&aniiire  the  land! 

eve?  gets* 

Sou>&  may  obyeefc  to  tbe  plan  om  account 
dl  its  ibeiog  too  tirovblesoHie.  But  wbicfc 
js  frbe  zao&t  tioisble,.  to  basal  those  leaves  to 
tbe  ba?2>-ya!?^  aad  afterwards  baial  Sheta 
h&tk  again*  an (3  spread  Shorn  for  manure? 
3Sj  rAttmg  Sh*  st.uuips  lsw,  as  directed, 
tob  sjive  many  tines  She-  extra  labor  in 
emVbJnse,  So?  wben  y&&  air*  working  tbe  Iand7 
^Ii>BgbiBgf83r5iB9taB'e©,  tb«  bosse  steps  over 
Sb©  ata&E&ps  aw$  job  pfousgb  ®p  So  She 
stomp  aad  p»S  sd>  you?  pioogb  irasnediately 
$53  tftie  ®\h<sv  ai«ftsr.  Therefore,,  yo®  save 
iamb  iaarel  w®*k.  3d  addi'ili©©  to  this,  yora 
35)7it  aliose  mi®®  stalks  off  «o?B  am»j3)  cotton 
tint  safc  iBO  often  WokfD  <jJo?m  ©o  tbe  sides 
®>f  ptwasB,  5»  aits-sating-  to  pass  roarnd 
SIieeb  5  Sb»  &iT8TOjp&  dscay  a»d  uoJ  amucb  fas- 
ter, ibeai&js  masy  ctf  Sls»H>  aie  pa^tiaJly  torn 
3>3jl  •&  4fc«  gyo»©$  wfcwsi  Sb©  iff®©  falls-. 

1  wsbIiS  faTtbirsBggaat,  tbat  She  twnush 


should  be  burned,  as  the  timber  is  cut,  and1 
tbe  ashes  saved.  If  the  brush  are  tolerably 
thick,  oak  growth  will  make  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  of  ashes  per  aere,  which  ap- 
plied to  tbe  saune  land  gives  it  another 
pretty  good  manuring,  and  tbe  very  thing 
it  wants  to  decompose  tbe  vegetable  mattes- 
turned  in.  N.  PRICE. 
Wake  County,  September,  1S5£. 


North  Carolina  State  Fair. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  badge  off  membership,  upon 
payment  of  tbe  annual  tax  of  §>2,  and  will 
be  required  to  wear  the  same  during  the 
Fair.  This  badge  will  admit  the  bearer,, 
bis-  wife  and  single  daughters  and  sons  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age  during  the  Fair„ 

2.  Agricultural  Societies  and  Institu- 
tions from  other  States  are  invited  to  sendi 
Delegates.  Such  delegates  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  complimentary  card. 

3.  All  exhibitors  who  intend  to  compete 
for  tbe  premiums  of  the  Society,  must  be- 
come rmembers  of  tbe  same,  and1  have  their 
articles  on  the# ground  and  entered  at  the 
Secretary's  Office  in  Reception  Hall,  at  or 
before  5  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 17thr  withjut  fail,  so  that  they  may 
be  arranged  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

4.  The  regulations  of  tbe  Society  must 
be  strictly  observed  by  exhibitors,  other- 
wise the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for 
She  omission  of  any  article  or  animal  not 
entered  under  its  srulles, 

5.  No  article  or  aaiuial  entered  for  a 
premium  can  be  ismoved  or  taken  away 
before  tbe  eiose  of  tbe  exhibition.  No> 
pretsiura  will  b^pardoo  articles  or  animals 
removed  in  violation  of  this  rule-. 

6.  All  articles  and  animals  entered  for 
exhibition  must  have  cards-  attached  with 
tbe  number  as  entered  at  tbe  Secretary's 
office  }  and  exhibiious  in  a51  eases  must  ob- 
tain Sbeir  ®ards  previous  to  placing  their 
articles  &n  animals  on  thg  Fair  Grounds. 

7.  Those  who  wish  to  offer  animals  or 
articles  fto&ata  duriug  tbe  Fair,,  must  notifw 
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the  Secretary  of  such  inteatiou  at  the  time 
ot  eutsry. 

8.  The  Executive  Couiuiittee  will  em- 
ploy a  day  and  night  guard,  and  will  use  all 
reasonable  precaution  in  their  power,  for 
the  preservation  of  all  articles  and  stock 
ou  exhibition,  but  will  not  be  responsible 
fur  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur.  Ex- 
hibitors must  give  attention  to  their  ar- 
ticles or  animals  during  the  Fair,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  attend  to  their 
removal. 

9.  Tbe  awarding  committee  or  judges 
selected  for  the  next  Fair,  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  report  themselves  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  Re- 
ception Hall,  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
Society,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  18th  of 
October,  1859. 

10.  In  no  case  can  the  judges  award 
special  or  discretionary  premiums ;  but 
will  recommend  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee any  articles  in  their  class  which  they 
may  deem  worthy  of  special  notice,  and 
for  which  a  premium  has  not  been  offered. 

11.  The  judges  on  animals  will  have  re- 
gard to  the  symmetry,  early  maturing, 
breeding,  and  characteristics  of  the  breeds 
which  they  judge.  They  will  make  proper 
allowances  for  the  age,  feeding  and  condi- 
tion of  the  animals,  especially  in  the  breed- 
ing classes,  and  will  not  give  encourage- 
ment to  over  fed  animals. 

12.  No  stock  of  inferior  quality  will  be 
admitted  within  the  grounds.  A  commit- 
tee will  be  appointed  to  rule  out  all  below 
a  medium  grade. 

13.  Animals  to  which  premiums  have 
been  awarded  must  be  paraded  around  the 
track,  that  the  visitors  may  see  the  prize 
animals. 

14.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  judges  during  their  adjudi- 
cations. 

15.  The  several  Superintending  Com- 
mittees will  give  particular  direction  to 
all  articles  in  their  departments,  and  see 
that  all  are  arranged  in  the  best  order  pos- 
sible to  lessen  and  facilitate  the  labors  of 
tbe  judges  in  their  examination. 

16.  The  Superintendents  will  attend 
each  set  of  judges  in  their  respective  de- 


partments aud  point  oat  the  different  ar- 
ticles or  animals  to  be  examined,  will  at- 
tach prize  cards  to  the  articles,  or  flags  to 
the  successful  animals  after  the  judges 
reports  have  been  made  up  and  delivered 
to  Jhe  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

17.  The  judges  will  withhold  premiums 
on  auimals  or  articles  in  their  opinion  not; 
worthy,  though  there  hi  no  competition. 

18.  Premiums  of  $25,  and  upwards, 
will  be  awarded  in  plate  <">r  m  >n  *y,  at  the 
option  of  the  persou  to  whom  the  award  is 
made. 

19.  Stock  brought  t )  the  Fair  for  sale, 
will  have  an  enclosed  lot  adjoining  the  fair 
grounds  assigned  them,  with  wat;r  couve- 
nient,  where  they  can  be  kept  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner. 

20.  Articles  manufactured  in  the  State, 
when  brought  in  competition  with  foreign 
articles,  will  take  precedence,  other  things 
being  tqual,  and  the  foreign  article  be  en- 
titled to  a  second  premium. 

21.  Articles  not  enumerated  will  be  en- 
titled to  discretionary  premiums  at  the 
option  of  the  Executive  Committee 

22.  The  Chief  Marshal,  with  efficient 
aids,  will  be  in  a'tendance  during  the  hours 
of  exhibit'oi  m  k-;ep  proper  order. 

23.  No  exhibitor  will  b'e  permitted  to 
enter  more  than  one  animal  in  each  of  the 
sub-classes. 

24  Animals,  when  duly  entered,  are 
well  provided  for  by  the  Society,  without 
charge  to  the  owner,  and  c  innot  be  removed 
from  the  ground,  except  by  permission  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

25.  All  machines,  implements,  or  other 
products  of  mechanical  art,  must  be  ex- 
hibited by  their  respective  makers,  or  in- 
ventors, or  improvers,  or  their  assignors, 
to  or  for  whom  only  premiums  for  such 
articles  will  be  awarded 

26.  Every  machine  or  implement  offered 
for  a  premium  must  be  so  designated  or 
described  as  will  serve  to  identify  it  to 
future  purchasers,  and  also  the  selliug  price 
of  the  article  must  be  stated  and  marked 
on  the  labels  and  in  the  published  reporta 
of  premium  articles. 

27.  Efficiency,  cheapness  and  durability 
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will  be   regarded  as  chief  excellencies  in 
every  machine  or  implement. 

28.  The  track  will  be  open  for  the  trial 
of  harness  and  saddle  horses  every  day  du- 
iDg  the  Fair, 

29.  A  band  of  music  will  be  in  atten- 
dance each  day,  during  the  hours  of  exhi- 
bition. 

30.  An  efficient  police  will  take  charge 
of  the  grounds  during  the  night. 

THOS.  HUFFIN, 

Chaiyfflaiii  and  Executive  Committee. 
Wilson  W.  Weaker,  Sec%y, 


Cultivation  of  Wheat. 


jRequizites  to  w$$ess. 

The  very  general  success  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  present  and  last  season,  so  far 
as  the  ravages  of  the  midge  were  concer- 
ned, will  doubtless  lead  to  more  extensive 
resumption  of  its  culture,  and  we  hope  with 
continued  good  result.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  looking  at  the  favorable  crops  of 
this  and  last  year,  other  and  important  con* 
siderations  will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  hence 
disappointment  in  many  instances  follow. 
Let  us  recall  some  of  the  requisites  to  suc- 
cessful wheat  growing  at  the  present  time. 

1.  We  must  sow  an  early  and  hardy  va- 
riety— like  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Gol- 
den Drop,  and  some  recently  introduced 
varieties  from  the  South  and  West — the 
Dayton,  the  Kentucky  May,  the  Rugg  and 
Boughton  wheats,  and  several  other  promi- 
sing varieties.  The  old  red  wheats  are 
improving  in  quality  and  yield  under  bet- 
ter culture,  but  if  we  oan  secure  aoy  ad- 
vantage by  seed  from  other  sections,  as  no 
doubt  we  can,  it  is  well  to  introduce  and 
test  them.  Wheat  ripening  earlier  than 
our  former  favorite  varieties  is  requisite  to 
evade  the  midge — though  this  year,  we 
believe,  the  Soules'  wheat  has  escaped  its 
ravages  in  some  instances.  All  kinds  of 
wheat  headed  out  much  earlier  than  usual 
the  present  year,  allowing  the  chaff  to  hat- 
den  before  the  appearance  of  the  midge, 
but  ripened  slowly,  and  but  little  in  advance 
Of  the  usual  time — a  circumstance  which 
may  not  occur  again  in  many  years.  We 
much  fear  that  we  cannot  take  the  present 


season  as  our  guide  for  future  operations  in. 
wheat  growing. 

2.  Early  sowing  is  requisite — that  the 
plants  may  ripen  early,  as  they  will  if  they 
get  a  fair  autumn  growth,  enabling  them 
to  withstand  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  enter 
the  spring  prepared  for  tillering  so  as  to 
fill  the  ground.  Some  would  aow  as  soon 
as  the  last  week  in  August,  but  with  an. 
early  ripening  variety  we  should  prefer 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  September,  as 
security  against  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 

fly. 

3.  Good  culture  is  requisite  to  success- 
ful wheat  growing.  On  heavy  soils  there 
is  no  better  preparation  than  a  thoroughly 
worked  summer  fallow.  It  should  be  mel- 
low and  moist,  though  if  rough  and  cloddy, 
it  is  none  the  worse.  If  sown  after  other 
crops,  one  good  ploughing  only  is  necessa- 
ry ;  then,  unless  the  land  is  very  rich,  give 
a  light  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  cul- 
tivate or  gang-plow  to  mix  it  with  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  then  sow  on  the  seed.  If 
the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  too  light,  harrow 
it  thoroughly,  which  will  assist  in  packing 
the  soil,  and  leaves  the  surfacp  in  better 
conditiou  for  winter  wheat  than  results 
from  the  use  of  the  roller. 

4.  We  may  have  the  best  varieties,  sow 
them  early  upon  a  thoroughly  prepared  soil, 
and  yet  if  that  soil  lacks  drainage,  our  suc- 
cess is  problematical.  A  practical  writer 
on  this  subject  says,  (and  we  have  said  the 
same  before,)  "  freedom  from  stagnant  wa- 
ter is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  good 
wheat  soil.  If  cold,  wet,  and  sour,  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  cannot  result."  Wha|  is  call- 
ed a  wanu,  quick  soil,  we  repeat,  is  the 
most  certain  to  secure  a  thrifty,  perfect 
growth,  and  au  abundant  product. 

On  gravelly  loams,  fine  wheat  can  be 
grown  ;  still  as  heavy  crops  are  not  usually 
produced  as  ou  heavier  soils  whioh  have 
been  under-draiued.  Some  proportion  of 
clay  suits  the  wheat  crop,  and  often  such 
land,  well  prepared  aud  properly  provided 
with  surface  draius,  produces  a  better  crop 
than  the  dryer  upland 

These  conditions  must  have  their  weight 
with  every  wheat  grower.  We  see  farmers, 
however,   who  from   the  success  of  those 
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around  them,  are  now  led  to  resume  wheat 
growing,  upon  impoverished  and  ill-prepar- 
ed soils,  without  manure — with  little  at- 
tention even  to  surface  drainage  ;  also  sow- 
ing so  late,  that  even  in  the  most  favorable 
days  of  wheat  culture,  winter-killing  and 
rust  would  be  the  almost  certain  result. — 
We  would  warn  our  readers  that  careful 
and  adequate  preparation  is  still  an  essen- 
tial requisite — that  early  varieties,  nearly 
sowing,  a  warm,  dry  soil,  entirely  free  from 
stagnant  water,  and  a  good  state  of  fertility, 

with  a  favorable  season,  can  Only  be  relied 

upon  to   secure  a  good   wheat  crop.     We 

must  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon 

the  hope  of  continued  success. 


tfro#s  in  liomsiana— I&jJorted  Cotton- 
Sunflowers,  &c. 


Editors  SouTftfckfo  Cultivator. — Cotton 
and  Corn  crops  in  this  county,  that  have  not 
been  flooded,  look  finely '5  though  we  at  one 
time  thought  that  the  corn  crop  would  be 
Very  much  injured  for  want  o'f  rain.  We 
are  scraping  and  moulding  the  young  cotton, 
and  thinning  the  young  corn  that  was  plant- 
•ed  on  the  overflowed  land.  It  looks  well  for 
its  age,  but,  of  course,  wi'H  be  too  late  to 
make  anything  like  a  full  crop. 

I  counted,  to-day,  on  a  stalk  of  Boyd  Cot- 
ton 137  bolls  and  for&s;  on  an  African  stalk, 
141  ;  on  a  stalk  of  McBride,  135,  and  oil  a 
Stalk  of  imposed  cotton  237  (6th  of  July.) 
these  stalks  Were  each  3  feet  high.  $  he  im- 
ported cotton  is  certainly,  up  to  this  time 
the  most  prolific  cotton  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
at  least  10  days  earlier  than  any  variety 
■above  mentioned. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  made  an  ex- 
periment which  has  proved  that  the  planting 
of  Sunflowers  aroand  their  homes  will  pre- 
vent chills,  let  thena  please  communicate  the 
fact  through  your  paper,  and  oblige  ■"  many 
voters-."     Yours,  &c, 

G.  IX  HARMON. 

Cobs  promise  Place,  Miliken's  Bend,  La. 


From  the  {S.  0.)  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Means  of  Improving  Our  Soil. 

An  Address  delivered  before  ike  Black  Oak 
Agricidturdtt  Society,  at  its  Anniversary 
Meeting-,  April  i$m,  1869,  by  Julius 
PorCher. 

CONTINTJEtt   tfftOM  OtTR  LAST. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  soil  of  Norfolk  generally 
was  considered  too  light  and  s&frdy  to  pro- 
duce wheat.  This  was  disproved,  for  the 
turnip  culture  soon  rendered  it  sufficiently 
fertile  for  this  as  well  as  the  inferior  graius  ; 
and  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is  espe- 
cially on  the  light  soils  of  England,  similar 
to  our  own,  that  the  greatest  improvement 
has  been  ejected  by  the  modern  system. 
That  all  Soils,  however,  are  better  for  the 
admixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  clay  has 
been  long  known,  and,  accordingly,  on 
Mr.  Coke's  estate,  it  Was  from  time  to  time 
very  freely  applied.  But  even  this,  I 
must  impress  upon  you,  was  not  done 
till  some  years  after  the  tternip  culture  had 
been  used  with  beneSt ;  and  that  you  may 
not  attributo  an  undue  importance  to  this 
claying,  I  must  add  that  the  stiff  soils  in 
the  county  had,  under  the  old  system,  fal- 
len to  an  almost  equally  low  point  of  fer- 
tility as  the  sandy  soils. 

These,  theo,  were  the  means  of  restoring 
the  worn  out  lands  adopted  by  Mr.  Coke, 
and  afterwards  in  England  generally :  1st.- 
An  improvement  in  the  -quality  of  the  farm, 
yard  dung';  by  protecting  it  from  the  was. 
ting  effects  of  the  weather.  2d.  An  in. 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  this  dung;  effecr 
ted  by  the  cultivation  of  green  crops  fotf 
catt?e-feed.  3d.  An  improvement  in  the 
growing  and  fattening  qualities  of  thesd 
cattle.  And  lastly,  as  an  additional  mean 
of  fertility,  the  use  of  oil  cake  and  clay 
marl.  And  what  were  the  results  ?  In  a 
short  time  wheat  was  grown  with  profit 
where  its  culture  had  never  been  tried,  or 
had  long  been  abandoned  j  and  before  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years,  (which  brings  us 
down  to  1830,  a  time,  be  it  remembered, 
when  guano  was  unknown,  and  agricultu- 
ral chemistry  still  dormant,)  not  only  were 
large  numbers  of  well  fatted  cattle  annual- 
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ly  sold  in  London,  and  the  rents  of  the 
farms  increased  to  six  or  eight  times  what 
they  were  when  Mr.  Coke  took  possession; 
but  what,  was  of  most  importance,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  was  so  improved  that  the 
land,  which  had  been  considered  too  poor 
to  produce  wheat  at  all,  made  readily  as 
much  as  28  or  30  bushels  per  acre  * 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  an 
exceptional  case,  due  to  some  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances,  for  I  could  point 
out  not  only  very  many  other  instances  of 
similar  improvement,  growing  out  of  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  but  I  eould  show 
you  on  the  other  hand  some  (for  there  are 
still  some  of  the  old-timo  farmers  eveu  in 
England,)  whose  generally  unprosperous 
condition  and  steadily  deteriorating  soil, 
prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  mode  of 
farming  without  stock  j  nor  would  the  dis- 
tance between  the  striking  examples  of  the 
two  systems  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  the  width  of  a  hedge-row.     I  will  al- 


*  These  results  were,  as  I  ha7e    said,    attained 
previous  to  the    introduction   of   guano    and  the 
other  fertilizers  now  so  common,  and  the   degree 
of  improvement  which  was  reached  is  certainly  a 
high  point  for  us  to   aim  at;    but   Mr.   Hudson's 
farm,  already  alluded  to,  may  be  cited    not   only 
in  proyf  of  the   great   advantage    of   increase   of 
stock,  but  also  of  the  benefits    derived   from   the 
use  of  artificial  manures  in  connection  with  dung. 
For  though  I  have  in  my  ai-gusnent  canfined  my- 
self to  the  proof  of  what  was  done  without  the  aid 
of  these  manures,  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion 
that  they  should  never  bs  used,    since   I    believe 
the  very  highest  (and  perhaps  the  most  profitable) 
cultivation  cannot  bo  attained  without  them  ;  but 
I  am  entirely  opposed  to  relying  upon  them  alone, 
uoth  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  results    ensu- 
ing in  our  own  country,  where  this  has  been  done, 
and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best   English 
farmers, like  Mr.  Hudson,  even  when  purchasing 
manure,  prefer  that  a  large  pan  of  it    shall   first 
pass,  through  the  dung  pen  ;  but  to  return  :  About 
the  year  1822,  when  Mr.  Hudson  entered  upon  his 
farm,  "  the  whole  live  stock  consisted  of  200  sheep 
and  40  cattle  of   the    old   Norfolk   breed;"   "the 
vtbeat  and  barley  crops  did  not  then   exceed   22*V 
bushels  an  acre."     "  On  these    1200    acres  he  at 
present  (2867)  maintains  10    dairy   cows,  3fi  cart 
horses,  a  flock  of  400  breeding  ewes,  and    fp-ttens 
and  sells  250  shorthorns,   Herefbrds,    Devons  or 
Scots,  and  3000  Dovon  sheep.     The  crop  of  Swedes 
(Rutabagas)  averaged  for   the    previous   6    years 
48  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  barley    58   bushels." 
We  need  no  stronger  proof  of   the  double   advan- 
tage of  profit  from  stock  and  improvement  ol  soil. 
The  quotations  are  from  the  London   Quarterly,  1. 
c,  and  from  Caird's  English    Agriculture  in  1850 
and  1851. 


so  state  that  in  France,  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  superior  to  that  of  England,  but 
where  they  still  adhere  more  or  less  close- 
ly to  their  old  customs,  the  yield  of  the 
land  is  not  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  iu 
England,  and  the  cattle  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, though  double  in  number,  produce  ac- 
tually but  four-fifths  the  quantity  of  meat 
for  food. 

Such  being  the  system  by  which  so- much 
has  been  accomplished  in  England,  and 
the  means  so  single  and  apparently  so  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  great  results,  it  is 
.important  for  us  to  examine  them  more 
closely  and  enquire  to  what  extent  we  can 
adapt  them  to  our  circumstances.  In  do« 
ing  this  1  trust  you  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  I  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  im- 
press upon  yoa  the  necessity  of  improving 
our  soil,  for  I  do  not  believe  with  some  of 
my  friends,  that  we  want  something  to  en- 
able us  to  plant  more  to  the  hand,  though., 
as  I  shall  show,  this  will  also  be  effected^ 
but  something  to  make  each  acre  produce 
more  than  it  now  does,  this  being,  I  think, 
not  only  more  satisfactory  but  actually 
more  profitable. 

And  first,  as  to  the  modes  of  preserving 
farm. yard  dung„  Of  these  the  most  ap- 
proved is,  as  i  have  said,  to  cover  with  3 
roof  the  lot  in  which  it  is  made,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  rain.  The  furthet  pre- 
caution is  also  taken  to  keep  out  the  water 
which  falls  outside ;  and  if  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  situated  is  so  porous  as  to  allow 
the  urine  and  other  fluids  to  soak  into  vtr 
(for  a  great  deal  might  be  lost  in  this  way 
as  well  as  by  being  washed  away)  its  sur- 
face is  well  covered  with  clay  or  other  sui- 
table material,  and  tramped  or  rammed  so 
as  to  make  it  water-proof.  With  such  a 
lot,  dung-heaps  are  unnecessary,  for  all  the 
cleauing  from  the  stable  may  be  thrown  in- 
to it  without  fear  of  loss}  but  should  it  be 
desirable  to  keep  this  separate,  all  that  is 
d  ne  is  to  prepare  the  bed  for  it  like  the 
surface  of  the  lot,  and  pile  the  dung  so 
high  that  the  water  which  falls  upon  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  drench  it,  but  only 
enough  to  keep  it  properly  moist. 

These  simple  means  are  literally  all  that 
is  requisite,  and  surely  the  only   objection 
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which  can  be  made  to  our  adopting  them 
is  the  expense,  let  us  therefore  compare 
this  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived. — 
Suppose  we  allow  100  square  feet  for  each 
animal,  which  is  more  than  is  found  neces- 
sary in  England,  even  when  kept  in  separ- 
ate stalls  and  not  allowed  to  move  about, 
25  head  will  require  ashed  fifty  feet  square, 
or  2,500  square  feet  covered  over  in  any 
shape  best  suited  to  circumstances.  This 
shed  would  have  to  be  built,  the  ground 
under  it  leveled  and  clayed,  if  necessary, 
and  a  small  bank  made  arouod  it ;  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  which  and  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair could  not  be  great,  either  in  time  or 
monev. 

But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the 
advantages?  In  the  first  pbice,  our  cattle, 
instead  of  suffering  severely  from  cold, 
would  have  sufficiently  warm  and  comfor- 
table shelter,  which,  besides  the  satisfaction 
it  must  afford  even  humane  man,  woild 
enable  their  food  to  keep  them  in  much 
better  condition,  for  the  more  an  animal  is 
exposed  to  cold  the  more  food  he  requires. 
And  as  great  as  would  be  the  advantages 
in  this  respect,  they  would  be  far  more  so 
if  estimated  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
dung.  (By  "dung"  I  mean  always  the 
droppings  of  the  animals  and  the  litter  mix- 
ed with  them.) 

It  is  a  general  opinion  among  us  that 
sow-pen  manure,  especially  that  made  in 
Winter,  is  very  little  better  than  rotted 
trash — certainly  far  inferior  to  stable  ma- 
nure ;  and  according  to  our  experience  this 
is  indeed  perfectly  true.  But  there  are 
two  causes  which  produce  this  great  differ- 
ence— the  inferiority  of  the  food  furnished 
to  our  cattle,  and  the  manner  in  which 
■their  dung  is  treated.  Of  the  first  of  these 
I  need  say  but  little,  our  own  experience 
having  shown  us  that  dung  made  by  cattle 
in  Summer,  when  in  good  condition  and 
well  fed  upon  grass,  is  very  much  better 
than  that  made  from  the  same  animals 
in  the  Winter,  when  poor  and  ill-fed,  from 
which  we  might  naturally  infer,  even  if 
there  were  no  facts  to  prove  it,  that  if  fed 
on  richer  food,  such  as  is  given  to  our 
mules,  their  dung  would  be  richer  still. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  a  little    more 
closey  the  second  cause.,  the  mode  in  which 


the  dung  of  the  two  animals  is  treated  — 
Our  mules  are  fed  in  a  stable  where  gen- 
erally only  enough  litter  is  thrown  to  keep 
them  dry  and  clean;  this  is  allowed  to  re- 
main till  a  considerable  quantity  has  accu- 
mulated, and  is  then  carted  directly  to  the 
field,  or  is  piled  out  of  doors  so  deep  that 
little  or  no  rain  soaks  through  it — ici  a 
word,  it  is  always  more  or  less  thoroughly 
protected.  With  our  cow-lot  manure,  on 
the  contrary,  the  case  is  quite  different  ;  a 
quantity  of  comparatively  useless  trash  i.s 
strewn  on  the  ground,  to  be  trampled  and 
rotted,  and  this  is,  from  time  to  time,  so 
increased  that  there  is  in  the  whole  n.as-j  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  droppings 
of  the  animals  than  in  stable  dung,  so  that 
even  supposing  the  dropping  were  equally 
rich  in  the  two  cases,  the  cow-lot  manure 
would  begin  by  being  more  diluted  with 
trash.  But  besides  this,  it  is  spread  over 
so  large  an  area  that  it  seldom  if  ever  at- 
tains a  depth  of  two  feet;  on  this  there 
falls,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  an  average 
of  3a-  feet  of  rain  water,  a  quantity  which, 
if  it  remained,  would  be  almost  twice  as 
deep  as  the  dung  itself;  but  almost  the 
whole  of  this  passing  through  and  dissol- 
ving the  most  valuable  ingredients,  soaks 
irato  the  ground  or  runs  out  at  the  side, 
carrying  with  it,  of  course,  in  solution,  the 
most  valuable  parts,  and  leaving  behind 
only  those  which  are  insoluble  and  com- 
paratively useless;  so  that  there  is  indeed 
but  small  ground  for  wonder  that  our  cow- 
dung  is  worth  so  little,  when  we  reflect 
how  thorough  a  washing  it  undergoes. 

But  that  you  may  form  a  definite  idea 
of  the  importance  of  taking  better  care  of 
our  cow-dung,  and  of  the  remuneration 
consequent  upon  a  small  outlay  of  labor, 
and  even  of  capital  if  necessary,  for  that 
purpose,  I  will  relate  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Voelcker,  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
riculral  Society  of  England,  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  where  these  ex- 
periments were  made  there  is  an  average 
not  of  three  and  a  half  but  only  two  and  a 
half  feet  of  rain  in  the  year.  He  took  sev- 
eral cart  loads  of  dung  from  one  of  th« 
stalls  or  boxes,  mixed  them  most  thor- 
oughly and  analyzed  a  portion,  that  !tj 
might  know  at  any  time  what  changes  had 
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taken  place.  The  mass  Was  then  divided 
i:itn  several  equal  parts,  each  of  whioh  was 
treated  differently  from  the  others,  and  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  sdme  months  analy- 
zed again-  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was,  that  portion  which  was  kept  Under 
shelter  had  lost  scarcely  anything,  Whereas 
that  .vhich  was  put  out  in  the  farm-yard 
and  exposed  to  the  raid  as  usual,  had  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  most  valuable  ingredients, 
po  ash,  ammonia,  and  phosphof'ic  acid. — ■ 
And  that  this  immense  loss  was  due  to  the 
wishing  of  the  rain  and  not  to  evaporation, 
wis  proved  by  frequent  examinations  of  the 
air  immediately  around  those  parts  most 
likely  to  give  off  ammonia,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  ingredients  I  have1  medtidtied 
which  is  at  all  volatile;  and  also  by  the 
analysis  of  liquid  which  flowed  from  Ode  of 
the  heaps.  This  liquid  Prof.  Voelck- 
er  considered,  in  some  respects,  more  val- 
uable even  than  the  urine  of  the  animals, 
fir  he  found  that  1,000  gallons  of  it  con- 
tained, besides  other  important  ingredients, 
.six  pounds  of  potash,  and  about  as  much 
ammonia  as  is  contalded  in  45  Ifo.  df  Pe- 
ruvian guano ;  worth  in  all,  according  to 
the  market  value  of  these  ingredients  alone, 
riot  less  than  $4,70.  Now  3^  feet  of  wa- 
t"<-  o'i  our  pen  50  feet  square  will  give  us 
54,000  gallons,  and  supposing  that  only 
two- thirds  of  this  passed  through  into  the 
ground  or  out  at  the  sides,  we  would  have, 
by  this  calculation,  and  annual  ldss  of 
$169  worth  of  manure  from  the  25  bead, 
or  about  $6,75  from  each.  But  this  val- 
uation is  low,  if  estimated  in  another  Way, 
and  one  which  for  sevdral  reasons  I  think 
more  nearly  correct.  I  find,  for  instance, 
that  a  well  fed  English  ox  will  make  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  88  cubic  yards  of 
dung,  and  that  this  is  saleable  at  $1.25 
per  cubic  yard,  or  $47.50  for  the  whole  ; 
thus,  if  two-thirds  of  the  valuable  ingredi- 
ent of  this,  as  Prof.  Voelcker  has  proved 
to  be  true,  are  washed  away  by  the  rain, 
we  shaU  have  as  the  loss  on  each  $31.66, 
and  on  the  25  head  the  enormous  sum  of 
$791. 

That  you  may  not  suppose  that  these 
are  merely  the  calculations  of  science,  and 
that  they  would  not  bear  the  test  of  expa- 
tience,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 


sult of  a  field  experiment  on  the  farm  of 
Lord  Kinnaird.  In  1851  several  acres 
were  manured  with  dung  from  the  boxes 
in  Which  some  oxen  were  being  fatted, 
and  at  the  same  tilde  several  others  imme- 
diately adjoining,  and  as  iduch  like  them 
as  Could  be  found,  were  manured  with  dung 
taken  from  the  uncovefe'd  lot.  in  which 
there  Were  also  a  number  of  fatting  oxen, 
fed  like  those  in  the  boxes.  The  quantity1 
of  manure  per  acre  was  the  same  in  both 
instances,  and  the  quality  would  likewise 
have  been  the  same,  but  that  one  had 
been  sheltered  and  the  other  exposed— = 
The  tWo  parcels  of  ground  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  Irish  potatoes,  and  pro- 
duced, the  one  with  the  covered  dung  376 
biishe'ls  per  acre,  the  other  only  244.  The 
dext  year  these  two  patches  were  sown  in 
Wheat  and  treated  exactly  alike,  each  re- 
ceiving a  dressing  of  gnano,  and  again  the 
result  was  in  favor  of  the  covered  dung,  its 
pr'ddtfce  being  544  bushels,  and  that  of  the 
drie'dvered  only  42.  NoW,  if  we  compare 
the  Whole  amount  of  the  crops  prodiice'd  on 
the'se  two  pieces  df  ground,  we  shall  have 
id  the  first  year  54,  and  in  the  second  SO, 
together  84  per  cent  more  from  the  one 
with  the  covered  than  from  the  other  with 
the  uncovered  dung ;  or  taking  the  value 
of  the  crops,  potatoes  at  only  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  and  wheat  at  $1.20,  and  We' 
have  in  the  two  years,  from  each  acre,  with 
only  a  single  dressing  of  covered  dung,  the 
large  sum  of  $76  over  and  above  what  it 
would  have  produced  had  the  dung  been 
exposed. 

This  may  be  considered  the  actual 
amount  realized  by  the  sheltering,  and  I 
deed  not  say  would  more  than  cover  the 
expense.  But  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  of  the  two  parcels  of  dung,  we 
must  only  compare  the  increase  produced 
by  their  publication  over  and  above  what 
have  made  Without  them,  and  not  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land  and  manure,  as 
I  have  just  done. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  unprotected  dung 
raised  the  production  50  per  cent.,  (and  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  smaller  the  val- 
ue we  ascribe  to  this,  the  greater  Will  bo 
the  contrast  in  favor  of  the  other)  but  slip- 
pose  we  place  it  as  high  as  50  per  cent , 
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we  h;i . b  for  the  land  ;>.  tittle  over,  alone 
160  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  28  bushels  df 
whea\  te  "nig,  as  the  increase  produced 
by  tlv  uno  >vered  dttag,  3D  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes and  14  of  wbeatj  and  for  that,  by 
the  covered  216  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
26i  of  wheat;  that  ift  nearly  2|-  times  as 
many  potatoes  and  almost,  twice  as  much 
wheat,  which,  of  odr  previous  valuation, 
gives  in  the  two  years  about  $140,  as  the 
produce  of  the  covered  dung,  and  only  $40$ 
or  decidedly  less  thad  one. third  as  that  of 
the  uncovered  ;  a  result  which  shows  that 
Prof.  Voelcker's  Calculation,  so  far  from 
being  above,  is  rather  below  the  truth  j 
and  one  which  warrants  us,  1  think,  in 
saying,  Without  hesitation,  that  farm-yard 
dung,  when  protected,  is  worth  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  that  its  greatly  increased 
value  would  more  than  cdoirjerisate  lis  for' 
the  expense: 

It  might  be  objected,  however,  that  dur 
dung  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  which  I 
have  made  these  calculations,  and  there- 
fore the  remuneration  to  us  would  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  English  farmer.  This 
may  be  very  true,  and  I  would  .jot  pretend 
to  persuade  you  that  by  covering  over 
your  lots  you  save  $31  worth  of  ma- 
nure on  every  ox,  for  the  probabilities  are 
that  its  whole  value  would  not  be  quite  so 
great,  our  oxed  beidg  neither  so  large  nor 
so  well  fed  ;  but  take  even  the  low  esti- 
mate I  first  made,  $6.75  per  head,  or  $109 
for  the  25  heads,  and  still  the  remuneration 
would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense, 
for,  be  it  be  remembered,  this  sum  would 
be  saved  not  once  but  eveiy  year.  And 
Should  any  one  object  that  this  is  still  too 
high,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  our  cow-dung 
i3  worth  anything— if  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  df  hauling  in  the  trash  and  hauling 
it  out  again  into  the  field,  it  would,  if  pro- 
perly sheltered,  be  worth  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  it  now  is  without  that 
shelter. 

There  being  then  no  doubt,  I  thinkj 
either  as  to  the  possibility  or  the  advant- 
age of  otir  adopting  this  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  let  us  consider  its  second  fea- 
ture. The  feeding  of  our  cattle  to  increase 
the  quantity,  and  ftirther  to  improve  the 


quality  of  our  farm-yard  dung.  Of  the 
benefit  this  would  be  to  our  lands  [  need 
say  uothing,  the  facts  I  have  already  stated 
being  enough  to  convince  us  that  if  they 
were  treated  vfith  a  sufficient  quautity  of 
such  dung  as  the  Euglish  farmer  makes, 
their  luxuriant  crops  would  soon  render 
even  the  virgin  soils  of  the  West  no  longer 
an  object  of  such  eardest  desire ;  there- 
fore, all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  is  the  prdcticdhillty  of  feeding  our 
cattle  without  undue  loss  of  land  and  labor 
from  our  stable  products. 

This  involves  four  points :  the  number 
df  cattle  to  be  fed ;  the  crops  to  be  planted 
for  them,  with  their  rotation ;  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  labor  required  by  the 
two  Systems — that  which  I  propose,  anJ 
that  which  we  now'  follow. 

I  find  in  England  the  number  of  ani- 
riials  kept  on  a  farm  varies  from  one  ox,  or 
its  equivalent,  18  of  19  sheep,  to  every  3 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  down  to  one  for 
every  10  or  more  acres,  and  though  there 
are  always  some  "  pigV'  they  are  compar- 
atively few.  Prom  this  I  infer  we  all  have 
a  sufficiently  large  stock,  at  least  to  com- 
mence with;  if  in  the  course  of  time  it 
should  appear  expedient  to  do  so,  the  num- 
ber may  be  idcrease'd,  but  at  present  a'l 
I  think  necessary,  od  this  point,-  is  to  im- 
prove the  breed  Of  those  we  have  and  pay 
more  attention  to  therd. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  crops  to  be 
planted  for  them,  and  their  rotation  ;  these 
may  vary  muchj  and  thdiigh  the  Norfolk 
four  course  would  probably  not  suit  us  ex- 
actly, I  would  advise  a  rotation  of  some 
sort,-  and  that  like  this;  it  have  turnips  for 
its  basis.  The  following  is  one  I  would 
propose  for  trial,  as  it  would  perhaps  suit 
our  climate'  as  well  as  any  other.  Plant 
Irish  potatoes  in  January  or  February,  say 
of  the  year  of  1859;  these  will  be  excel- 
lent feed  for  your  cattle  or  hogs,  besides 
furnishing  something  extra  for  your  ne- 
groes; When  these  are  finished  about  the 
end  df  July,  plant  peas  to  be  cured  as  fod- 
der of  turned  in  as  manure.  In  October 
or  November  sow  the  land  in  barley,  oats 
or  rye  ;  these  may  be  used  as  you  think 
best  5  the  barley  can  be  cut  as  grCen  food 
(as  I  have  done  this  Winter  five  times)  and 
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then  left  to  head  ;  the  grain  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  corn,  and  has,  within  certain 
limits,  produced  more  abundantly  on  the 
same  land.*  Of  oatB  we  all  know  the 
value  when  housed,  and  the  chief  reason, 
I  believe,  for  regarding  its  culture  as  un- 1 
profitable,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  look  upon  it  as  something  which  is  to 
be  a  clear  gain,  costing  nothing,  and  conse- 
quently we  sow   it  on   any  sort  of  land. — 

Of  rye  I  need  say  nothing.  When  this 
small  grain  crop  is  removed,  which  will  be 
in  June,  1160,  the  land  may  be  sown  in 
turnips,  which  will  be  taken  off  by  March, 
1861,  and  may  be  followed  by  sugar-cane, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  or  any  of  our  Summer 
crops,  as  may  seem  best ;  and  these  will  be 
off  in  time  to  commence  again  with  Irish 
potatoes  in  January,  1862.  Thus,  in  three 
years,  we  shall  have  planted  on  the  same 
land  five  crops,  one  of  which,  the  peas  af- 
ter the  potatoes,  may  be  used  as  green 
manure,  or,  like  all  others,  may  first  serve 
as  food  for  animals  and  then  be  returned 
in  the  shape  of  dung. 


*I  say  "  within  certain  limi.s,"  for  barley  can 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  corn,  when  most  highly  cultiva- 
ted ;  we  have  seen  in  the  journals  a  report  of  241 
bushels  ot  corn  having  been  made  on  a  single 
acre  in  Petis  county,  Missouri ;  Dr.  Parker,  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  produced  200,  and  limited  crops  of 
100  or  even  more  bushels  have  not  unfrequently 
been  made — whereas,  the  largest  yield  of  barley  I 
have  been  able  10  find  recorded  is  80  bushels 
(Johnston's  .Agricultural  chemistry.)  But  though 
its  capacity  for  production  seems  very  far  below 
that  of  corn,  when  they  are  both  pushed  to  their 
utmost,  I  understand  from  a  gentlen  an  in  New- 
berry District,  that  his  ordinary  lands  produce 
more  barley  than  corn  per  acre.  How  far  this 
limit  extends  I  am  unable  to  say — but  even  sup. 
posing  we  could  produce  rather  moro  corn,  the 
smaller  amount  of  labor  requisite,  and  the  season 
(Winter)  at  which  barley  grows  are  two  important 
consideration  in  its  favor. 

I  would  not  recommend  as  a  general  rule,  that 
it  should  be  cut  quite  so  often  (5  times)  ae  I  did 
during  the  past  Winter,  since  it  has  perhaps  less- 
ened the  quantity  of  grain.  My  reason  for  doing 
it  was  to  prevent  the  plants  from  bsing  forced  too 
rapidly  by  the  unusually  warm  weather  we  have 
had,  and  so  running  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  a 
late  frost. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Low  Price  of  Southern  Lands— Heme 
dy,  Etc. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator. — I  am 
not  farming  to  much  extent  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  thought  presumption  in  me  to 
give  my  views  on  the  following  subject ;  but 
after  carefully  and  anxiously  reading  the 
article  commenced  in  the  May  number  and 
concluded  in  the  June  number  of  your  val- 
uable journal  on  "the  Cheapness  of  Lands 
at  the  South,  its  Causes  and  Remedies/'  I 
have  determined  to  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  If  this  article  has 
but  the  effect  to  excite  the  minds  of  those 
capable  of  unfolding  the  subject,  I  have  effec- 
ted my  object.  With  this  spirit  I  send  you 
this,  which,  should  you  think  it  worthy, 
give  a  place  in  the  Cultivator.  I  admit,  with 
that  article,  the  evils  exist,  and  would  gladly 
see  them  remedied,  but  differ  as  to  the  causes 
and  remedies. 

There  are  four  causes  of  exhaustion  to  our 
soils,  and,  consequently,  of  lessening  their 
value,  viz : 

1st.  Our  long  hot  summers. 

2nd.  Our  heavy  washing  rains  of  winter. 

3rd.  The  things  cultivated. 

4th.  The  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  first  and  second  are  peculiar  to  the 
South.  They  are  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
of  our  snowy  fields  and  sunny  skies.  They 
cannot  be  removed,  but  may  be  greatly  war- 
ded off.  AVith  them  the  North  has  little  or 
no  trouble.  Any  one  who  will  carefully  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  one  of  our  long  summer 
drouths  on  the  soil,  will  unhesitatingly,  say 
that  it  injures  the  soil  more  than  any  crop 
raised  by  us.  By  it,  nearly  every  liquid  and 
volatile  particle  is  evaporated.  So  great  is 
this  heat  that  in  places  it  cracks  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  In  parts  of  Texas, 
well' diggers  have  seen  traces  of  these  cracks 
even  deeper  than  that. 

2.  The  Washing  Rains  of  winter. — The 
whole  South  is  subject  to  tropical  changes. 
The  rainy  season  coming  in  winter.  When 
it  sets  in,  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The 
earth  is  never  frozen  during  our  winters,  but 
completely  softened  by  these  rains.  In 
Texas,  when  rain  sets  in  it  fills  these  deep 
cracks  with  the  top  soil,  leaving  gravelly 
ridges  between,  resembling  huge  potato 
ridges.  When  these  do  not  exist,  owing  to 
the  unfrozen  state  of  the  ground,  softened  by 
the  rains  and  our  method  of  cultivation,  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  soil  is  mostly  wash- 
ed away. 

In  the  North  their  summers  are  short  and 
warming — not  burning ;  and  in  the  winter 
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e  earth  is  mostly  frozen,  the  rain  by  free' 
ng  and  the  snow,  instead  of  washing  forms 
mantle  of  protection. 

3.  The  things  Cultivated. — The  principal 
njects  are  cotton  and  corn  raised  from  year 

year  on  the  same  ground  without  change, 
aless  it  be  from  cotton  to  corn  and  from  corn 
>  cotton.  Annually  extracting  from  the 
dl  the  ingredients  which  compose  the  food 
those  plants  until  the  soil  is  exhausted  of 
em,  however  plenty  in  other  ingredients, 
id  then  thrown  away.  The  author  of  that 
■tide  says  that  "  cotton,  of  all  our  crops,  is 
e  least  exhausting,"  &c.  Cotton,  as  it  has 
it  few  lateral  roots  and  is  sustained  princi- 
illy  by  one  large  tap  root,  may,  of  itself, 
Ike  least  from  our  soil  ;  but  its  clean  culture 
pd  continued  turning  of  the  fresher  soil  to 
ie  burning  sun  makes  it  the  most  exhaus- 
ng  of  all  crops.  Its  clean  culture  and  few 
Iteral  roots  leaves  the  soil  without  anything 
•  hold  it  together,  and  in  the  worst  condi- 
on  possible  for  our  heavy  winter  rains. 

Li  the  North,  the  princip.il  objects  of  cul- 
yation  aie  gra  pes  and  the  cereal  grains, 
ie  stalks  of  which  shade  the  ground  in 
immer,  and  their  rootlets  form  a  complete 
e  to  the  soil  against  their  thraws  of  spring, 
he  stubble  and  stalks  which  they  turn  un- 
jr  in  the  fall,  after  the  injurious,  heat  of 
immer  is  over,  forms  a  coat  of  manure 
hich,  by  rotting,  keeps  the  soil  warm  and 
now. 

4.  Our  System  of  Cultivation. — As  the 
athor  of  the  article  truly  remarks,  "lands 
i  the  South  are  bought  with  the  calculation 
"being  worn  out  and  deserted."  Theclear- 
g  is  about  one-fourth  done.  For  the  first 
vo  years  no  crop  is  raised  lrom  shade  and 
nbruken  soil.  As  soon  as  the  trees  die  and 
ie  rootlets  rot,  the  soil,  for  want  of  some- 
ling  to  hold  it  together,  from  scratching  in- 
ead  of  plowing  and  that  up  and  down  hill, 
ashes  in  a  most  Irightful  manner.  Deep 
id  horizontal  plowing  and  hillside  ditching 
*e  ridiculed.  Manuring  is  almost  wholly 
eglected  except  a  handful  of  cotton  seed  in 
ie  hill.  A  very  light  and  temporary  affair, 
ur  plowing  averages  from  two  to  six  inches 
sep. 

In  the  North,  notwithstanding  they  have 
one  of  our  winter  washing  rains,  they  hor- 
ontalize  their  plowing  and  efficiently  hill- 
de  ditch  their  lands.  Their  plowing  aver- 
ts from  5  to  15  inches  deep.  In  addition, 
ley  harrow  and  roll  their  lands  after  plow- 
ig  until  the  soil  is  completely  pulverized, 
tid  smoothed  as  near  as  may  be.  They  ma- 
are  without  stint. 


REMEDIES. 

That  author  recommends  stock  and  their 
raising  as  a  remedy,  by  furnishing  manure, 
&e.  Although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
st'.'ck-r.iising,  the  idea  that  stock  enriches  the 
soil  seems  to  me  merely  speculative.  True, 
stock  are  great  collectors  of  manure,  but  do 
not  create,  a  particle.  The  richness  3 matter- 
ed over  a  great  extent  of  country  they  bring 
home  to  their  resting  places  at  night,  but 
what  they  bring  there  they  have  taken  from 
their  feeding  quarter,  so  that  while  they  en- 
rich their  pen  they  impoverish  their  pasture. 
Add  to  this,  more  thai  half  their  food  passes 
off  in  insensible  perspiration.  Of  that  which 
remains  a  great  deal  passes  into  bone,  blood 
and  flesh,  wdiile  no  inconsiderable  amount  is 
consumed  in  keeping  up  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  animal  system.  Of  all  they  eat  and 
drink  there  remains  for  manure  but  the  in- 
digestible parts,  and  the  decayed  portions  of 
the  animal  wdiich  pass  off  in  the  form  of  dung 
and  urine — perhaps  not  a  tenth. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reason  of  the  thiDg 
suggests  the  following  remedies  : 

1st.  Deep  horizontal  plowing  and  ditching. 
This  will  keep  what  you  add. 

2nd.  Turning  everything  into  manure 
which  will  make  it,  husbanding  it  as  you  do 
your  gold,  and  scatter  it  over  your  field  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

3rd.  Shade  the  soil.  This  cannot  be  done 
to  better  advantage  than  by  sowing,  in  abun- 
dance, grasses,  clover  and  small  grain,  peas, 
planting  potatoes  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 
These  will  shade  the  earth  in  summer  and 
their  rootlets  act  as  ties  to  the  soil  in  winter. 
Shade  induces  gentle  showers.  These 
grasses,  grains,  &c,  will  extract  food  and 
richness  from  the  atmosphere — from  the  soft 
showers  and  pearly  dews — and  their  roots 
from  the  decomposing  subsoil  which  deep 
plowing  will  enable  them  to  reach.  All  the 
parts  of  the  earth  unshaded  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  and  continued  rays  of  the  sun  have 
and  would  become  sandy  deserts.  Let  us 
learn  from  and  imitate  Nature. 

After  raising  grasses  and  small  grain, 
stock-raising  becomes  of  value  to  a  farmer. 
They  change  these  into  pork,  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  beef,  wool  and  mutton.  In  a 
word,  they  are  machines  by  which  he  can 
extract  from  the  bulky  and  raw  material,  the 
prepared  and  valuable  portion  ;  leaving  the 
insoluable  parts  in  the  form  of  manure — bring 
everything  into  use  at  once. 

5th.  Since  we  must  raise  cotton,  let  it  be 
done  amidst  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  as  much 
as  can  be,  on  land  too  level  to  wash  when 
thrown  up  in  ridges  and  deprived  of  rootlets. 
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6th.  Let  our  farmert  raise  everything  at 
home  necessary  for  home  consumption,  which 
the  soil  will,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
produce,  and  there  are  few  things  it  will  not. 
This  will  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
rotate  their  cropg ;  enrich,  instead  of  wear 
ing  out  their  soil,  and  save  the  freight  and 
carriage  of  the  articles  back  and  forth  which 
they  buy  for  home  use.  They  will  have  less 
cotton  for  sale,  it  is  true,  but  what  they  do 
have  will  be  clear  cash — not  spent  in  expenses 
and  buying  the  nest  year's  support.  It  seems 
our  farmers  are  in  a  whirl,  "making  more 
cotton  to  buy  more  negroes,  to  make  more 
cotton  to  buy  more  negroes,"  &c.  They 
should  make  land  (not  negroes)  the  standard 
of  value  ;  ornament  rind  cherish  home  as  a 
patriotic  and  christian  virtue  ;  live  there — 
not  stay,  as  at  a  tavern — and  cease  this  ever- 
lasting moving  "  Westward,  ho  I" 

PUBLIUS. 

Recluse*  Ark.,  June,  1839. 


Ought  Our  Legislature^  id  Aid  Agri- 
culture ? 


Certainly,  if  Agriculture  needs  aid  from 
the  Legislature.    Why?   SecauSe  the  great  - 
bulk   of  the  people  of  the  South  are  en 
gaged  in  agricultural   pursuits,   and  they 
have  the  best  right  to  say   what  they  will 
do  with  their  bwti.     Let  us  look  into  this 
matter  closely.     For  the  sake  of   distinct- 
ness, in  this  argtiment,  our  remarks  will  be 
confined  chiefly  to  one   State— -Georgia.— 
The  positions   taken    will,  however,  be   of 
general  interest  and  application  to  the  Plan- 
tation States'. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1850  there 
we're  in  Georgia  123,243  white  males  over 
15  years  of  age.  Of  that  ndmber,  20,000 
were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
factures, mechanic  arts  and  mining;  11,- 
505  in  labor  not  agricultural  j  in  the  army 
18;  id  sea  and  river  navigation  282;  in 
lav?,  medicine  and  divinity,  2,8l5 ;  other 
pursuits  requiring  education^  3,942  ;  civil 
service,  416;  domestio  servants,  16;  other 
occupations,  173  J  in  agriculture,  82,362, 
Mure  than  two-thirda  of   the  whole   white 


population  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 

whole  of  the  black  population,  with  the 

ceptional  cases  Of  black  mechauics  and 
vants. 

Was    thefe    ever  a  people  more    pu> 
agricultural?     Our  whole  military  list 
strong,  and  our  civil  list    of  govern inei 
employees  416,  and  of  sea  faring  men  2 
This  population  occurs  in   an  area  of  d< 
ly  60,000  Square  miles  and  in  a  populaii 
of  perhaps,  one  million.     On  this  extern 
surface  and  in  this  ainoUnt  of  popular: 
we  have  hot  a  single  town  numbering  i 
000  inhabitants.     The    census  returns' 
Georgia  would  bewilder  a  European  sta 
man.     To  an  American,  they  but  illusti( 
the  transcendant  excellence  of  the  govt 
mental  system  which  works  perfectly  m 
an  army  of  18  aud  a  coiilmercial  marine 
282  men. 

The  contrast  betv?eeh  Onr  conditio!1 
to  the  employment  of  otir  population,  I] 
that  of  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  c 
federacy  is  very  striking.  In  Massac 
setts  about  one-fifth  of  the  males  are  t\ 
ployed  in  agriculture  j  Conneticut  ab 
one-third  ;  Pennsylvania  one-third  ;  Iffl 
York  a  little  mote  than  one-third, 
each  one  of  these  States  have  felt  box 
to  sustain  the  industry  of  the  third  of  J 
population  by  Legislative  aid.  In  G< 
sia,  where  two-thirds  of  the  whites  i 
nearly  all  the  blacks,  representing  the  el 
bulk  of  the  property  of  the  State,  are 
gaged  in  agriculture,  we  might  natdri 
expect  that  our  Legislature  would  fos 
in  everj  conceivable  way,  the  cmployrU 
of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens;  \Y; 
ire  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  We  have  be! 
us  a  very  badly  executed  volume  of 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  3« 
of  Georgia  in  1858.  Those  Acts  are  S 
in  number.  Of  these  223  acts,  20  rel 
to  the  creation  of  new  counties  and  chan 
of  county  lines  ;  to  Banks,  3  J  to  Railro 
and  joint  stock  companies,  9;  to  the  ji 
ciary,  30  ;  to  cities  and  toWQS,  22  ;  to  1c 
and  private  subjects,  44. 

The  above  subject  covers  more  than  o 
half  the  Acts  of  the  last  Legislature.  W 
was  doue  by  it  for  Agriculture  ?  j| 
volume  of  Statutes  commences  thus : 
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"  PART  L— PUBLIC    LAWS. 

TITLE  1. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

No.  1. 
ACT  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  an  Act 
prohibit  non-residents  from  hunting, 
ickjng  and  fishing  within  the  limits  of 
e  State  of  Georgia,  and  assented  to  the 
'd  day  of  December,  1857. 

]ctioi\  1st.  Be  it  enacted,  that  Raid  Act 
pred  to  be  and  is  heroby  repealed.  Pro- 
i,  That  the  counties  of  Chatham,  Bryan, 
-rty,  Mcintosh,  Glycn  and  Camden  shall 
jcempt  from  the  operations  of  this  Act, 
that  aforesaid  Act  of  1857  shall  be  and 
tin  in  force  and  virtue  in  the  counties 
e  named  and  no  others." 

is  important  measure,  whether,  of  Ag- 
jture  or  commerce,  or  both  conjointly, 
[re  unable  to  say,  received  the  signature 
is  Excellency,  the  Governor,  on  the  9th 
jcember,  1858.  The  Agricultural  ener- 
of  the  Legislature  exhausted  themselves 
e  passage  of  the  above  important  statute, 
i  announces  to  the  world  that  people  of 
ndred  and  climes  may  shoot   ducks    or 

fish  anywhere  in  this  free  and  raagnan- 
s  State  of  Georgia,  except  in  the  coun. 
ibo  ve  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  more 
e  volunie  of  Statutes  under  the  head  of 
culture.  This  fish  and  duck  Act  stands 
,ry  and  alone  in  all  its  grandeur,  in  the 
ation  of  a  body,  nine-tenths  of  whose 
•ituents  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
id  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
&  are  surprised  at  this  result,  inasmuch 
(remittees  were  ra;8e(j  iasfc  autumn,  by 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Cass 
|ty  and  Hancock  Societies,  each  to  pres- 
lemorials  to  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
if:  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
)1  and  Experimental  Farm.  Did  these 
nittees  present  their  memorials  ?  If 
did,  the  papers  gave  no  account  of  the 
ntation.  I)id  they  undertake  a  grave 
and  slight  it  ?  We  hope  the  Societies 
ioned  will  each  require  the  Report  of 
Committees  this  fall.  We  were  some 
in  MilledgevjUe  during  the  session.— 
ever  heard  the  claims  of  Agriculture 
nted.      Such   was   the   temper  of  that 

it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  if  the  parties 
iom  this  subject  was  entrusted  had  done 

duty,  liberal  legislatian  might  have 
obtained  in  favor  of  any  judicious  plans 
e  advancement  of  the  Agricultural   in- 

i  have  said  that  the  Legislature  ought 
Agriculture,  if  it  needs  aid,  and  the 


»  reason  given  is,  because   the   great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  are  engaged  in   Agri. 
culture. 

But  does  it  need   Legislative   aid  ?     Why 
cannot  Agriculture  take  care  of  itself.     It 
has  improved.     It  will  continue  to  improve. 
It  is  impossible,  however  blind  we   may  be 
to  our  own  interest,    however   parsimonious 
or  unequal  in  our  disbursements  of  the  State 
funds,  that  we  should  be  otherwise  than   fa- 
vorably affected  by  the  wise  legislation  which 
has  occured  in  other  States,   and  whose  eve- 
ry ehange  in  opinion  or  practice  we  instant- 
ly feel,  and  in  which,  during  the  last   thirty 
years,  the  agricultural  advancement  has  been 
marvelous.     It  is  impossible  that   the   influ- 
ence of  the  Agricultural  Press,  and   chiefly 
that  of  the  Southern  Qultivator,  can   hav'o 
failed  to  create,  in  many  minds,  a  desire  for 
an  improved  agricultural  practice.     It  ic  im- 
possible that  the  example  of  a  few  distinguish- 
ed agriculturists  in  our  State  can  have  been 
witnessed    without   salutary  results.     It   is 
impossible  that  our  State   and  County  Agri- 
cultural Societies  can,   fqr  so   long   a   time, 
have  held  their  annual   and   almost  festive 
meetings  without  good  results  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  State.     We  are  improving.    But 
it  isslowly.     We  crawl  when  we  should  walk, 
we  walk  when  we  mjgbt  run.     We  need  as- 
sistance to  bring  us  at  once  to  a   point   at 
which  we  shall  otherwise  indeed  arrive,  but 
after  the  expiration  of  a  long  period  of  time, 
after  much  ill-directed   private    effort,  after 
great  waste  of  money  earnestly  but  ignorantr 
ly  expended,  and  after  q,  large  portiqn  of  our 
soil  has  been  scourged  so  severely  that  recqvr 
ery  has  beeome  hopeless. 

There  are  obstacles  to  rapid  and  extended 
improvement  in  agriculture  which  do  not 
exist  in  many  others  of  the  tnqst  important 
pursuits  of  men,  Commercial  ar)d  ruechani? 
cal  enterprise  seeks  the  city.  Organizations 
are  easily  effected.  Intelligence  is  rapidly 
communicated.  Ideas  are  freely  and  readily 
interchanged.  Competition  at  oqpo  stimu: 
lates  enterprise  and  directs  its  energies  to 
wise  ends. 

On  the  contrary,  the  effects  of  agricultural 
enterprise  are,  to  a  degree,  desultory.  Far- 
mers live  apart  from  each  other.  They  canT 
not  cjaily  meet  upon  "  'Change."  Associa? 
tion  is  effected  with  more  or  less  difficulty. 
Co-operation  is  attended  with  inconvenience. 
The  habit  of  agricultural  life  induce  reluc- 
tance to  change,  either  in  opinion  or  practice. 
Hence,  left  to  itself,  Agriculture  advances, 
by  comparison,  slowly.  It  needs  direction, 
incitement,  concentration. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  facilities   of 
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other  pursuits  over  agriculture,  in  the  con- 
trol 0/  capital  and  in  power  of  concentrate  1 
effort  for  their  own  advancement,  to  many  of 
these  pursuits  the  State  has  freely  given  its 
aid.  It  has  aided  internal  improvement. — 
It  has  appropriated  money  to  open  our  rivers. 
It  has  built  a  great  liailroad.  It  has  assis- 
ted other  Railroad  companies.  It  has  aided 
General  Education.  It  has  contributed  to 
medical  science.  It  sustains  a  military  school. 
All  these  ends  are  worthy  the  assistance  of 
the  State.  All  of  them  would  ultimately 
have  been  reached  without  governmental  aid. 
But  tedious  years  of  private  effort  have  been 
superceeded  by  the  powerful  impulse  which 
the  common  wealth  has  afforded. 

An  impregnable  precedent  thus  sustains 
our  demand  for  aid  to  Agriculture.  The 
State  cannot  prefer  the  effect  to  the  cause — 
the  less  to  the  greater.  Having  aided  com- 
panies of  her  citizens  in  constructing  roads 
for  the  transportation  of  crops,  it  cannot  ig- 
nore the  soil  which  produces  these  crops. 

How  can  the  State  aid  Agriculture  ? 

1st.  By  means  of  her  Railroad.  It  is  a 
universally  admitted  truth,  that  the  use  of 
Lime  is  the  basis  of  improved  agriculture. 
The  private  Railroad  companies  in  Georgia 
exhibit  the  most  commendable  liberality  in 
the  transportation  of  this  and  othor  manures. 
The  State  Road,  in  a  measure,  shuts  out  the 
State  from  the  use  of  Lime  for  manure.  The 
authorities  of  the  Road  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this  restriction.  It  has  always  been  un- 
derstood that  the  Superintendaut,  who  makes 
the  greatest  annual  considerations,  best  an- 
swers the  end  of  his  appointment.  Let  there 
be  a  special  enactment,  by  which  the  Super- 
indent  of  the  State  Road  is  required  to  trans- 
port manures  at  a  nominal  rate.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  the  vast  increase  of  our 
cotton  crop  by  the  free  use  of  Lime,  or  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  through  the  ap- 
preciation in  the  value  of  land  restored  by 
liming.  Throughout  the  North,  whenever 
agricultural  improvement  has  commenced, 
and  as  it  has  advanced  towards  the  South  as 
far  as  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  all  cases 
everywhere  the  lime  kiln  has  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  improvement. 

2nd.  The  State  can  aid  Agriculture  by  a 
Geological  Survey  of  her  territory.  There 
are,  doubtless,  beds  of  marl  existing  of  which 
the  cotton  planter  is  ignorant,  and  which,  if 
made  known  to  him,  would  be  worth,  to  him, 
more  than  a  mire  of  gold.  There  may  be  a 
"green  sand,"  which  has  already  given  an 
almost  fabulous  value  to  the  once  sterile 
plains  of  New  Jersey.  There  may  be  apatite 
or  natural  phosphate  of  lime,  than  which,  a 


!  more  valuable  manure  does  not  exist.     The  I 
|  may  be  plaster  or  gypsum.     Tuere    m  iv 
j  salt  of  which  strong  indications  are  given 

one  part  of  the   State.     Every   increase 
,  consuming   and     non-producing    populatic 

benefits  the  former.     Mines  and  mechanic 
:  pursuits  require  largo    bodies  of  men.     Oi 

mineral  wealth  is  yet  unknown.     Apart  fro 

the  precions  metals  the  sources  of  industri 
j  occupation  in  our  State  are  varied.     Beyor 
'  those    generally    unknown,   we   have    alu  | 
:  enough  to  supply   this   country.     We    hav 

the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphu 

ic  acid  far  beyond  our   commercial  or  ag- 

cultural  wants.     We   have   the   material 
[  copperas    in    equal   abundance.     This    en  | 

meration  might  be  carried  further,  but    it 
j  needless.     All  these  sources  of  wealth  wil, 
j  in  time,  he  discovered  and  used.     A  comp; 
I  tent  Geological  survey  would  at  once   britj 
I  them  into  notice.     Capital  would  come  in 
j  use  them,  and  in  the  whole  State  derive  th 

benefit  which   invariably  follows  the    ado| 

tion  of  a  mixed  husbandry. 

3rd.  The  State  can  aid  agriculture  by  tl 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  ai 
Experimental  Farm,  with  which  an  Agrict| 
tural  and  Economic  Museum  might  be  co. 
nected,  an  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Libr 
ry  founded,  and  at  which  place  the  Sta, 
Society  might  hold  its  annual  meetings  ai 
dispense  its  annual  premiums  to  agricultur' 
skill. 

We  need  an  Experimental   Farm.     It  i! 
perhaps,  at  this  time  the    greatest   need 
Southern  Agriculture.     It  is  no   experimej 
to  go  into  the   woods,  cut  down  the  tiinb, 
and  clear  and  wear  out  the  land.     But  it 
a  matter  of  experiment,  as  to  that  which 
the  cheapest,  most  rapid  and  most  permanej 
method  of  making  the  land  good  again.     V 
are  either  to  be  informed  as  to  this  mstr.od  I 
abandon  our  homes.     In  regard  to    thissu 
ject  we  have  almost  everything  to  learn,.  Ai 
in  no  way  can  our  Legislature  so  effectual 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numb! 
of  Georgians,  as  by  teaching  this  lesson 
the  shor-test  practicable  time. 

We  state  a  fact  which  we  conceive  to  be  I 
great  importance  to  the  land  holders  of  t 
South.  Their  attention  is  earnestly  called  I 
it.  The  fact  is  this:  There  is  not  a  count1 
in  Christendom  which  the  artificial  grass! 
are  not  cultivated  in  which  land  bears  a  hi.[ 
price.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Christe' 
dom  is  which  these  artificial  grasses  are  i\ 
tensively  cultivated  in  which  land  does  n 
bear  a  high  price.  Take,  for  instance  Spa1 
in  which  land  is  low  in  value — it  rises  I 
France — it  still  ascends  in  Belgium— it 
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aighest  in  Holland,  which  is  almost  an  unin- 
;errupted  meadow.  There  are  more  than  200 
)f  these  grasses  cultivated.  Several  of  the 
Foreign  grasses  have  been  tried  unsuccessful- 
ly at  the  South.  But  the  trial  of  one  or  one 
hundred  of  theso  grasses  are  by  no  means 
final.  The  other  hundred  remains  to  be  tried. 
The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  most  pertinacious  inquiry.  In 
the  present  posture  of  our  Agriculture  it  is 
in  fact  the  great  subject  before  the  agricul- 
tural mind.  The  Flemish  maxim,  is  inexo- 
rably true  ;  "  without  grass,  no  cattle,  with- 
out cattle  no  manure,  without  manure  no 
srops."  The  whole  subject  of  the  native 
grasses  and  herbage  plants  of  the  South  is 
jret  to  be  studied.  This  study  requires  time, 
money  and  science.  Where  shall  -we  find 
•nen  in  whom  these  three  requirements  co» 
^xist,  whose  inclination  will  lead  them  in 
this  direction.  We  have  no  Young,  no  Sin- 
clair, no  Lawes.  The  country  is  too  young 
;o  produce  them.  The  State  should  furnish 
;hese  experiments  to  the  people. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle  ?  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire, 
Alderney  and  Brahmin,  will  each  tell  you 
hat  his  breed  is  the  best.  Who  shall  decide 
his  question  ?  We  need  some  point  at  which 
ach  of  these  breeds  shall  be  assembled, 
heir  comparative  merits  tried  and  deter- 
mined for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Ignor- 
tnce  will  regard  this  6ubjectas  unimportant. 
?here  are  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  cat- 
le  in  Georgia.  A  breed  of  cattle,  that  will 
n\e  an  increase  of  20  lbs.  of  meat  annually, 
vith  the  same  food  over  our  present  stock, 
mil  give  a  total  increase  of  30,000,000  lbs. 
)f  beef,  which,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  will 
;ive  an  increase  of  $1,200,000 — more  than 
hree  times  the  increase  of  State  Kail  Road, 
A  "  $1,000  a  day." 

We  present  the  strange  position  of  a  peo- 
ple holding  cheap  land,  much  of  it  waste  or 
brest,  yet  owning  more  cattle  than  sheep. 
There  are,  perhaps,  one  million  sheep  in 
Seorgia.  An  increase  of  two  pounds  of  wool 
iO  each  sheep  would  give  a  total  increase  of 
2,000,000  pounds  of  wool — at  30  cents  per 
i>ound  this  annual  increase  would  amount  to 
£600,000 — still  more  than  the  annual  income 
if  the  State  Road  at  "  $1,000  a  day."  There 
iertainly  is  not  one  of  the  improved  breeds  of 
heep  which  will  not  give  fully  this  increase. 
Vill  any  one  of  these  breeds  thrive  with  us 
m  a  large  scale  ?  It  requires  capital  to  try 
But  capital  is  timid  and  prefers  the 
eaten  path.    The  burden  of  trial  rests  upon 

e  State. 


The  production  of  cheap  wine  is  intimate" 
ly  connected  not  only  with  our  commercial 
prosperity,  but  witli  the  advance  of  guod 
morals.  Wo  have  everything  to  learn  in 
connection  with  this  important  industry. — 
Where  and  how  we  shall  be  taught,  for  we  must 
teach  ourselves.  Experience  demands  high 
pay — perhaps  too  high  for  private  fortunes. 

We  know  enough  of  fruit  culture  to  be 
assured  that  the  finest  fruits  thrive  well  with 
us.  But  which  are  the  best,  under  what  cul- 
ture, in  what  soils  and  in  what  exposure  ? 

We  cultivate  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
corn.  Which  is  best?  To  determine  this 
would  require  labor,  space  and  money.  Yet 
the  decision  of  this  question  would  greatly 
affect  the  grain  product  of  this  State.  The 
corn  crop  of  Georgia  is  somewhat  over  30,- 
000,000  bushels.  Increase  the  weight  of  the 
corn  by  two  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  it 
gives  an  increase  of  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels. 

We  cultivate  many  kinds  of  wheat,  each  of 
which  is  liable,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Which  is  most 
certain,  most  productive  and  most  secure 
against  its  enemies?  Science  has  suggested 
defences.  Are  these  defences  real  or  imagin- 
ary ?  Again,  labor,  space  money  and  espe- 
cially time  are  necessary  to  give  assurance. 

Insects  prey  upon  our  cotton  and  other 
crops.  Entomology  is  a  life- time  study. — 
New  York,  with  commendable  liberality, 
employs  an  Entomologist.  The  entire  rela- 
tion of  this  class  of  enemies  to  our  crops  at 
the  South  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  first 
word  of  unequal  legislation  at  Washington 
injuriously  affecting  the  price  of  our  staples 
is  met  by  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  indig- 
nation from  the  whole  South.  Yet  we  let  a 
worm  ravage  our  crops,  and  sit  still  and  look 
on  it  in  stolid  ignorance.  We  defy  men,  we 
succumb  to  an  insect. 

It  would  too  far  prolong  this  article  to  at" 
tempt  to  pass  through  the  entire  area  of  sub- 
jects, illustrating  the  importance  of  a  model 
and  experimental  farm.  We  close  our  re- 
marks upon  this  point  with  one  considera- 
tion. The  mass  of  men  read  but  little.  And 
of  those  who  read,  but  a  small  proportion 
make  their  own  the  thoughts  which  they 
find  in  books  and  periodicals.  That  which 
they  see  they  remember.  If  in  a  central 
position  in  the  State,  easy  of  access,  the 
State  had  such  a  farm  as  has  been  suggested, 
at  which  her  Agricultural  School  was  estab- 
lished, at  which  one  or  more  fairs  were  annu- 
ally held,  at  which  her  Agricultural  Museum 
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was  placed  and  at  which  a  perfect  culture 
was  practised  and  everything  which  promises 
well  for  Agriculture  in  the  way  of  stock, 
fruits,  grains  and  grasses  was  fairly  tried,  it 
would  be  a  great  centre  of  attraction  to  this 
strictly  agricultural  State.  It  would  be  con- 
stantly visited  by  our  people.  Impressions 
would  be  received  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  efface.  An  impulse  would  be  given  to  our 
Agriculture,  perhaps  attainable  in  ho  other 
way. 

Such  an  establishment  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Much  of  it  would  be  un- 
wisely expended ;  but  experiment  always 
presupposes  hazard  of  loss.  Yet  experiment 
is  our  great  teacher.  Advance  in  knowledge 
cannot  occur  without  it.  In  this  country  of 
limited  fortunes,  this  hazard  must  be  en> 
countered  by  the  State,  to  equalise  the  loss 
and  to  render  it  insensible  by  diffusion  among 
a  great  number. 

It  is  time  that  the  planters  of  the  South 
were  up  and  doing.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  we  should  exceed  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion. We  need  not  love  our  neighbor  better 
than  ourselves.  We  have,  perhaps,  bestowed 
sufficient  attention  upon  the  affairs  of  our 
sister  States  and  Territories  of  this  Confed- 
eracy. While  we  have  been  fiercely  contes- 
ting in  regard  to  territory,  which  we  never 
saw  and  never  expect  to  see,  either  we  or 
our  posterity,  the  territory  of  our  farms  has 
been  stealing  away  down  the  branches, creeks 
and  rivers  to  the  great  deep,  It  has  been 
the  curse  of  tfiat  gallant  ojd  State,  South 
Carolina,  that  she  has  beep  taking  care  of 
the  Nation,  to  the  neglect  of  herown  soil. — 
It  has  placed  her  in  the  rear  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  advance.  Words  are  in- 
adequate to  express  the  wicked  folly  of  the 
Abolitiohists.  Yet  they  have  done  us  less 
harm  than  ou?  own  defective  Agrjpulture. — 
We  have  millions  of  acres  to  reclaim.  Un- 
der an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  we 
hayo  the  cheapest  and  best  labor  and  enough 
of  it  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  With  lands 
constantly  improvipg  and  with  props  con- 
stantly increasing,  we  may  smile  at  the  idle 
efforts  of  these  fanatics.  When  our  lands 
are  reclaimed  and  we  want  more,  we  or  our 
childrep  will  carry  our  negro  population 
whenever  they  will  be  profitable  in  spite  of 
all  the  abolitionists  under  the  sun, 

Let  us  increase  our  strength  by  increasing 
our  Agricultural  wealth.  Let  us  appeal  to 
our  Legislatures.  The  cost  of  the  idle  de- 
bates of  one  session  would,  if  expended  in 
agricultural  premiums,  give  an  impulse  to 
agriculture  which  might  be  felt  favorably  by 
i  emote  generations. 


A  New  System  of  Tanning. 

We  have  lately  noticed  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  for  tanning,  introduced 
by  Mr.  O.  B.  Wattles  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  another  column,  and  from  the 
character  of  certificates  introduced  and 
from  letters  we  have  recently  perused,  we 
can  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  the 
greatest  improvement  in  that  business  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  many  advantages 
this  system  possesses  over  the  old  one,  will 
at  once  command  the  attention  of  all  Man- 
ufacturers, and  the  improvement  in 
in  the  quality,  durability  of  the  leather, 
&e.,  will  give  it  favor  with  the  purchaser 
and  consumer.  That  leather  tanned  by 
the  old  system  is  defective  in  many  respects, 
no  one  will  deny,  and  that  these  defects 
are  overcome  by  this  new  system,  has  been 
conclusively  proven  by  those  who  have 
adopted  the  new  system,  and  by  those 
manufacturers  of  harness,  boots  and  shoes 
who  have  used  this  new  leather.  The  great 
saving  of  time  iD  its  manufacture  is  cer- 
tainly  a  great  desideratum  and  when  better 
leather  is  manufactured  than  by  the  old 
way,  it  certainly  should  command  the  at- 
tention and  adoption  of  .ill  tanners  and  oth- 
ers who  would  be  economical,  and  saving. 
With  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
given  tbeir  certificates  we  are  personally 
acquainted  and  know  them  to  be  reliable 
gentlemer,  We  have  been  shown  a  letter 
from  Mr,  D.  Siler  of  Macon,  a  well  known 
gentleman  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  and  one  who  has  used  the  new  sys- 
tem for  over  two  years,  and  he  expresses 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  bis  views  of  the 
benefits  of  it,  Also  Mr.  D.  Christian  an 
English  gentleman,  a  practical  currier,  says 
that  this  system  presents  the  greatest  in- 
ducements to  manufacturers,  and  testifies 
to  the  greater  superiority  of  the  leather 
manufactured, 

Mr.  Wattles  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in 
which  will  be  found  a  number  of  certificates 
from  gentlemen  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try and  his  success  in  the  introduction  uf 
his  system  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great 
usefulness. — Rutherfordton  Enquire. 
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RALEIGH,  OCTOBER,  1859. 

Canvassing  Agents  Wanted. 

We  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  active, 
persevering  Agents,  to  canvass  for  subscri- 
bers to  the  N.  C.  Planter,  to  whom  we  will 
give  a  liberal  per  centage.  We  desire 
Agents  in  every  neighborhood  and  county 
in  the  State,  and  especially  to  attend  the 
various  County  and  State  Fairs,  and  other 
public  gatherings  of  the  people.     Apply 

to  the  Publisher. 

.♦. 


Editor  for  the  Planter. 


Thanks  for  Subscribers. 


We  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Devane,  of 
Wayne  county,  A.  Jackson,  of  Cumberland, 
John  Young,  of  Iredell,  J.  F.  Cuthrell,  of 
Davie,  Rufus  White,  of  Perquimans, 
and  B.  E.  Dudley,  of  Craven,  for  hand- 
some clubs  of  subscribers  received  since 
our  last.  We  hope  and  believe  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  clubs  soon  to  be 
received  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Gloomy  as  has  been  the  prospect 
for  the  continuance  of  the  N.  C  Plan- 
ter, we  can  but  believe  that  the  Far- 
mers of  North  Carolina  will  rally  to  us  and 
give  their  Agricultural  journal  a  handsome 
support.  Send  on  the  subscribers  as  soon 
as  possible  and  let  us  have  a  cheering  pros- 
pect before  us  for  i860,  before  this  year 
shall  close. 

Seed  Corn. — (Here  is  a  fact  worth 
knowing,  if  true.  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  of 
Warren  county,  Indiana,  writes  that  seed 
from  the  butt  end  of  an  ear  of  corn  will 
ripen  its  product  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
some  three  weeks  earlier  than  seed  from  the 
little  end  of  the  same  ear.  He  recommends 
farmers  always  to  break  their  seed  corn 
ears  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  use  the  butt 
ends  only  for  seed. 


We  have  secured  the  consent  of  a  thor- 
ough scientific   and   practical  Farmer,  to 
take  charge  of  the  N.  C,  Planter,  if  suffi. 
cient  encouragement  is  given  the  underta- 
king to  compensate  his  services.     The  Ag- 
ricultural  department  will  be  under   his 
control,   editorially   and   otherwise  ;    Mr. 
Westbrooks   the  successful  and  extensive 
Pomologist  of  our  State,  will  continue  as 
Editor  of  the   Pomological  department; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  continue  to  contribute, 
as  Editor,  to  the  Horticultural  and    Floral 
columns.     The   gentleman  who  offers   10 
become  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, contributes  some  valuable  and  inter- 
esting matter  for  this   No.,  and  will  con- 
tinue t3  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  we  hope 
the  prospects  of  the  Planter  will  be    such 
as  to  enable  us  permanently  to  procure  his 
services  and  announce  his   name   to   the 
public. 

Now,  Farmers,  Planters  and  Pomologists 
of  North  Carolina,  and  all  interested  in  the 
Agricultural  advancement  of  the  State,  we 
confidently  appeal  to  you  to  rally  to  our 
support.  We  now  have  gentlemen  thor- 
oughly informed  and  of  practical  knowledge 
at  the  head  of  every  department  in  the  Plan- 
ter, and  if  encouraged  we  intend  to  make 
it,  in  typographical  execution,  equal  to  any 
similar  Periodical  in  the  country.  We 
intend  to  thoroughly  test  the  matter,  wheth- 
er the  Farmers  of  North  Carolina  will  sup- 
port a  home  agricultural  journal.  We  be- 
lieve they  will,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  true  North  Carolinians  to  aid  us  in  pro- 
curing subscribers  to  the  work. 

PUBLISHER. 

Agriculture   in  all  free   countries,  af- 
fords more  pleasure,  profit  and  happiness 
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to  those  engaged  in  it,  than  any  other  em- 
ployment.    The  truth  of  this  proposition, 
is  admitted  by  all  other  classes.     A  labori- 
ous demonstration  of  it,  then,  is  deemed 
unnecessary;  but  let  us  indulge  in  a   few 
reflections  in  illustration.     It   has   before 
it,  a  constant  prospect  of  hope  and  fruition. 
Agriculture  feeds  the  mind  with  endless 
supplies  in  the  natures  and  properties  of 
soils,  plants,  manures,  implements  of  cul- 
ture and  domestic  animals.     It  fosters  be- 
nevolence.    It  furnishes  those  engaged  in 
it  with    the   necessaries   aio)    c  miforfcs   of 
life.     It  promotes  all  the  moral   and  social 
virtues,  in  consideration  of  which,  it  is  am- 
ply remunerated  in  this  world,  and  affords 
the  strongest  assurance   for  attaining  the 
rewards  of  the  next.     The  wise  stateman, 
if  it  be  right  to   discriminate  in   favor   of 
any  one  employment,  will  legislate  for  its 
protection.     The  poet  has  assigned   more 
virtue  to  agriculture  than  to  any  other  pro- 
fession.     A   profound   Author  assigns  a 
high  station  to  the  Agriculturist  who  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one   grew  before.     Divinity,  in  pronoun- 
cing, that  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe   the 
naked,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  are  pass- 
ports to  future  happiness,  has  given  it  its 
solemn  sanction. 

Agriculture,  is  a  science  which  feeds 
the  moral  appetites  of  the  mind,  and  sup- 
plies the  physical  wants  of  the  body.  It 
affords  the  philosopher  ample  room  for  the 
most  curious  and  useful  researches.  It 
gives  exercise  both  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
body,  and  secures  them  health  and  vigor; 
and  by  combining  a  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs and  business  transactions  of  life,  leads 

us  to  the  investigation  of  the  great  Arcana 
of  nature,  extends  the  strongest  and  sin. 
oerest  invitations  to  the  practice  of  morali- 


ty and  virtue,  and  thus  constitutes   itself 
the  great  architect  of  man. 

We  desire  to  awake  the  attention  of  men 
of  science  to  engago  in  the  pursuits  of  this 
noble  and  ennobling  occupation.  In  this 
way  the  discoveries  of  the  learned  will  ben- 
efit the  ignorant;  and  a  pursuit  which 
sheds  happiness,  affords  plenty  and  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  virtue,  will  free  the 
world  from  vice,  want  and  misery.  In  a 
climate  and  soil  where  good  culture  and 
industry  never  fail  to  insure  plenty,  where 
bad  farming  and  laziness  can  hardly  pro- 
duce famine,  remote  from  the  danger  of  in- 
vasion and  favored  with  the  blessings  of 
self  government,  Agriculture  can  only  be 
deprived  of  its  blessings  by  the  folly  of  out- 
law-givers, or  by  its  own  ignorance. 

If  this,  my  salutatory  address  to  the  Far- 
mers of  North  Carolina,  should  afford  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  between 
this  and  the  first  of  January  next  to  sup- 
port the  Planter,  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
in  the  succeeding  numbers  and  become  a 
regular  and  monthly  contributor  thereto. 
North  Carolinians,  let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  only  Agricultural  paper  in  the  State, 
cannot  be  supported.  Your  schools  are 
rapidly  increasing  and  improving ;  you 
seem  determined  to  educate  your  children 
— this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  and 
successful  cultivation  of  your  lands.  How 
can  this  be  done  without  an  Agricultural 
paper  ?  You  had  as  well  attempt  to  teach 
your  children  to  read,  before  they  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  letters.  * 

+-^  »  ♦  »-  --■  — — — 

North  Carolina  Cotton  Crop. — A 
dispatch  dated  Norfolk,  Ya.,  dated  the  1st 
ult.  says :  "  Advices  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  North  Carolina  received  here 
to-day  are  unfavorable.  Large  fields  are 
damaged,  and  many  others  will  not  ma- 
ture." 
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Improvement  of  Land. 

DRAINAGE. 
The  first  great  improvement  in  the  agri- 
culture of  our  country,   is   drainage.     I® 
almost  every  State  of  the  union,  extensive 
tracts  of  swamp  lands  are  found,  not  only 
unfit  for  cultivation,  but  in  many  instances, 
by  reason  of  noxious  effluvia  arising  from 
stagnant  water,  they  are  prejudicial  to  health. 
Large  grants  of  these  lands  have  been  made 
by  Congress,  from  the   public   domain,  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie,  amounting  to 
more  than  sixty  million  of  acres,  upon  the 
idea  that  they  were    not  only  worthless  to 
the  government,  but  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  neigboring  inhabitants,  with  the  hope 
that  the  State   governments   might   take 
measures  to  reclaim  them  for  cultivation, 
or,  at  least,  render  them  harmless,  by  the 
removal    of  their  surplus   water.    These 
lands  were  generally  avoided  by  early  set- 
tlers, as   being   comparatively   valueless ; 
but,    more   recent  settlers    have  drained 
them  and  made  them  eminently  fertile. — 
These  farms,  by  an  expenditure  of  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  in  draining  and  ditch- 
ing, have  been  so  improved  that  the  owners 
have  refused  six  times  their  original   cost- 
In  the  Southern  States  we   have  exten- 
sive tracts    of  swamps,  which  render,    at 
certain  seasons,  the  very  air  of  heaven  pes- 
tilential.    In  this  State,   there   are  large 
tracts  of  low,  flat  lands,  flooded  in  times  of 
freshets,  and  at  all  times  filled  with  cold  or 
stagnant  water  and  are  nearly  or  quite  un- 
productive.    A  small  outlay  in  the  recla- 
mation of  these  lands,  would  not  only  ren- 
der them  productive  and  valuable,  but  add 
materially  to  the  health  of  the  county  ad- 
jacent. 

These  are  not  the  only  lands  that  require 
draining ;  nearly  all  our  high  lands  would 
be  benefitted  by  a  similar  process.     A  large 


majority  of  the   high-land   farms   in   this 
State  need  draining — yes,  much   draining 
— to  bring  them  into  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation.    Every  wheat  field  would  produce 
a  larger  and  finer  crop,  if  properly  drained. 
No  fanner  ever  raised  a  good  cTop  of  gTain 
on  wet  ground,  or  on  a  field   where   ponds 
of  water  become  masses  of  ice  in  the  win- 
ter.    In  such  fields,  the  grain  plants  are 
generally  frozen  out  and  perish  j  or,  if  any 
survive,  they  never  arrive  at  maturity  nor 
produce  a  well-developed  seed.     In    fact, 
every   observing    and   intelligent   farmer 
knows,  that   stagnant  water,   whether  on 
the  surface  of  his  soil  or  within  reach   of 
the  roots  of  his  grain  or  plants,  always  does 
them  an  injury.     Wheat  and  other  grains, 
as  well  as  grasses,  are  never  fully  develop- 
ed, when  the   roots,    while  growing,   are 
soaked  in  water  or  moisture.     No  farmer 
ever  raised  good  wheat  from  a  wet  or  moist 
subsoil.     If  we  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
farmers,  when  asked  as  to  the  success  of 
their  labours,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  ob- 
serve how  much  of  (heir  want  of  success  is 
attributed  to  accidents,  and  how  uniformly 
these  accidents  result   from   causes  which 
thorough   draining   would    remove.     The 
wheat  of  one  would  have  been   abundant, 
had  it  not  been   badly  frozen    out  in    the 
fall  j  while   another    has    lost    nearly    the 
whole  of  his,  by  a  season  too   wet  for  his 
land.     One  farmer   has   planted  his  corn 
early,  and  late  rains  have  rotted  the   seed 
in  the   ground ;  while  another   has  been 
compelled  by  the  same   rains,  to  wait  so 
long  before  planting,  that   the  season   has 
been  too  short  to  mature  his   cmp.     An- 
other has  worked  his  stiff,  flat,  clayey  farm 
so  wet,  that  it  could  not  be  properly   culti- 
vated.    The  crops  of  these   farmers  have 
wholly  or  partially  failed,  and  all  because 
of  too  much  water  in  the  soil. 
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If  we  would  listen  to  the  remarks  and  ! 
complaints  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  never  was  a  season 
just  right;  as  if  Providence  had  comman- 
ded us  to  labour  for  our  bread,  and  jet  sent 
down  the  rains  of  heaven  so  plentifully  as 
always  to  blight  our  harvests.  One  says, 
ic  is  always  too  wet ;  another  it  is  always 
too  dry.  No  one  will  admit,  that  be  lacked 
skill  to  cultivate  his  crop.  Seldom  does  a 
farmer  attribute  his  failure  to  the  poverty 
of  bis  land.  He  has  planted  and  cultiva- 
ted, in  such  a  way,  that  he  would  have 
reaped  a  fair  reward,  but  the  season  has 
been  unfavorable. 

Too  much  water  on  the  surface,  or  in 
the  subsoil  of  the  lands,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  these  complaints  of  unprophious  sea- 
sons and  bad  crops.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
every  farmer  to  remove  the  cause  of  these 
complaints  and  failures  in  bis  harvests. — 
Farmers  must  ditch,  drain  and  underdrain 
all  their  flat,  wet,  moist  bottom  lands — 
draw  off  or  take  out  the  superabundant 
water,  then,  and  not  before,  manure  and 
cultivate  them  well  Do  this,  and  your 
Complaints  and  murmurs  against  the  sea- 
sons will  be  hushed. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  simply  enjiner" 
ate  the  advantages  of  the  thorough  drain- 
age of  high  land — reserving  commentary 
thereon  for  our  next. 

1st.  Thorough  drainage  deepens  the  soil. 

2nd.  Allows  pulverization. 

3rd.  Prevents  surface  washing. 

4th.  Lengthens  the  season  for  labour 
and  vegetation. 

5th.  It  prevent  freezing  out. 

6th.  Prevents  drouth. 

7th.  Warms  the  Soil. 

8th.  Supplies  air  to  the  roots  of  growing 
crops. 


9th.  Promotes  absorption  of  fertilizing 
substances  from  the  air. 

10th.  Improves  the  quality  of  crops. 

In  the  November  No.  these  benefits  will 
be  particularly  pointed  out  and  explained. 


-•* 


North  Carolina  Lands. 


The  Washington  Dispatch  endorses  the  re* 
marks  of  the  Standard,  that  the  price  of  lan<fe 
in  North  Carolina  have  doubled  themselves 
since  1848,  and  thinks  it  might  have  truth- 
fully said,  quadrupled  in  value  since  that 
time. 

In  Beaufort  county,  some  lands  have  risen 
500  per  cent,  since  1848,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  swamp  lands  now  in  progress  of  be.. 
ing  drained,  and  cleared,  will  do  vastly  better 
than  that  in  ten  years.  We  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  there  are  swamp  lands  in  Beau- 
fort and  Craven  counties,  which  can  now  be 
bought  for  from  4  to  $6,  when  cleared  and 
drained,  as  they  can  be  easily,  and  put  under 
cultivation,  cannot  be  bought  for  $50  per 
acre.  In  vindication  of  this  prediction,  we 
understand  that  within  a  few  days,  a  compa* 
ny  of  gentlemen  have  visited  that  section 
and  invested  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  these 
lands.  And  we  hear  of  one  gentleman  who 
made  ten  thousand  dollars  within  a  year 
past,  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  in 
Beaufort  county.  . 


Changing  Seed. — A  writer  in  the 
New  England  Farmer  says  the  yield  of  his 
potato  crop  is  increased  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  by  procuring  seed  pota- 
toes which  grew  on  an  entirely  different 
soil,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  apart.  And 
this  plan  of  changing  seed  is  a  good  one^ 
and  should  be  remembered  by  all  practical 
cultivators.  Corn,  pumpkins^  beans,  and 
garden  seeds,  do  better  by  frequent  chang 
ing  the  seed  ;  and  even  if  the  change  * 
only  made  in  one's  own  vicinity,  and  among 
neighbors  of  a  few  miles  distant,  it  will  \fi 
a  great  benefit  to  the  crop. 
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Agricultural  County  Fairs. 

,  Davie  County. — The  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society  of  this  County,  will 
hold  its  third  Annual  Fair  at  Farmington, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  12th  and 
13th  of  October,  inst.  The  very  great  in- 
terest taken,  and  manifest  improvements 
made,  in  the  Agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial interests  of  society  by  the  people 
of  Davie,  justify  us  in  calculating  upon  a 
creditable  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  in  mechan- 
ism and  handiwork  of  its  citizens. 

Robeson  County. — I'he  nest  Annua] 
Fair  of  the  Robeson  County  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  held  on  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  of  November  next.  The  Premiums 
offered  are  liberal  \  and  sister  counties  are 
invited  to  compete  for  the  same. 

Buncombe  County  Agricultural 
Fair. — We  are  indebted  to  our  friend 
Gen.  J.  L.  Henry,  Secretary,  for  a  Circu- 
lar copy  of  the  List  of  Premiumns  of  this 
County  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Asheville,  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  October.  The  awards 
are  about  as  liberal  as  those  usually  made 
by  such  Associations,  and  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  and  foster  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  industrious  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  of  that  region.  The 
Schedules  embrace  premiums  for  Live 
Stock,  Grain,  Vevetables,  Fruits,  articles  of 
Mechanism,  and  of  Ladies  Handiwork. — 
And  we  notice  that  Mr.  Wm.  Murdoch 
offers  $50  reward  to  any  person  who  will 
procure  for  him  a  new  native  Grape  of  su- 
perior quality  to  the  Catawba  c  to  be  left 
to  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges t 

We  observe  that  the  Premiums  are  to 
be  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges 
either  in  money  or  in  subscriptions  to  sev- 


eral Agricultural  journals  mentioned — ou 
own  among  the  number.  Our  friend  Gen. 
Henry  does  us  the  ktndUess  to  say  he  will 
recommend  the  N-.  C.  Planter,  though  he 
says — "  some  of  our  farmers  complain  that 
its  pages  do  not  contain  enough  matter  that 
is  applicable  to  our  region  df  the  State." 
In  reply  to  this  we  will  say,  it  is  our  Car- 
nest  deare  to  so  have  our  pages  contain 
some  matter,  in  every  number,  applicable 
to  eaoh  and  every  portion  of  the  State; 
and  if  our  friends  of  the  transmontane  re- 
gion will  supply  us  with  matter  suitable 
for  their  section,  either  original  or  selected, 
we  will  be  more  than  glaii  to  publish  it. — 
By  the  way,  we  should  much  like  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  an  Associate  Editor 
from  the  Mountain  country,  and  if  one  can 
be  had,  we  will  be  willing  to  compensate 
him  for  his  labors  as  soon  as  the  receipts 
of  the  office  Will  justify  it.  We  are  anxious 
to  make  the  Planter  a  thorough  North  Car- 
olina journal ;  containing  information  of 
interest  to  all  sections. 


Sampson  County  Agricultural 
Fair. — Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Col. 
Wm.  A.  Faison,  for  a  handsome  pamphlet 
copy  of  the  List  of  Premiums  of  the  Samp- 
son County  Agricultural  Society,  to  be 
held  in  Clinton  on  the  1st,  2d  tad  3d  days 
of  December  next.  The  Premiums  arc 
unusually  large  and  liberal,  and  certainly 
offer  inducements  for  all  the  citieens  of 
Sampson  to  compete  for  the  priaes  offeredk 
The  Schedule  embraces  every  variety  of 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mechanical 
and  Household  industry  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Utiles  and 
Regulations  are  such  afe  must  not  Only  CD- 
sure  good  ©rdef  ftna!  system  \u  conducting 
the  flair.  (jj£  ajs0  fuli  an(j  impartial  jus- 
.  tice  to  every  competitor.     Sampson  Coun- 
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ty  bas  heretofore  been  unusuaVly  successful 
in  her  Fairs,  and  we  predict  that  the  one 
ensuing  will  be  ahead  of  any  she  has  held. 
We  hope  to  be  there  to  see. 

Agricultural  Fair. — The  Sixth  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Cumberland  County  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Fayetteville,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  2nd,  3d 
and  4th  days  of  November  next 

The  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered  on 
Thursday  by  W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh. 

The  Society  feels  assured,  that  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  by  its  members  and  the  cit- 
izens to  make  the  Fair  excel1  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  that  the  Farmers,  Mechanics, 
Artists  and  Amateurs  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry will  be  well  represented1.  The  ladies 
have  never  failed  to  make  their  department 
interesting,  and  we  trust  the  next  Fair  will 
prove  them  to  be,  as  they  always  have  been 
our  friends  in  a  good  cause 

We  are  determined  if  possible  to  make  this 
our  best  Fair,  and  we  respectfully  invite  the 
citizens  of  this  and  the  neighboring  Counties 
to  give  us  their  aid  in  accomplishing  so  impor- 
tant an  obejct. 

Agricultural  Society. — The  Suffolk.  Va., 
Sun,  of  the  2nd  ult.,  says  : 

The  Nansemond  Agricultural  Society  have 
this  week  sent  out  their  list  of  premiums, 
with  the  names  of  Judges,  and  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Society.  We  think  the  rules 
as  remodled  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
we  hope  to  see  all  our  citizens  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  approaching  exhibition — not  on- 
ly the  citizens  of  Nansemond,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Sussex 
Prince  George,  Surry,  Norfolk,  Princess 
Anne,  and  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, with  Gates,  Hertford,  and  other  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina  and  this  State  are  par- 
ticularly invited  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  Prominent  speakers  have  been  invi- 
ted, and  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  socie- 
ty seem  determined  to  make  the  second  ex- 
ceed the  first  exhibition.  Those  who  do  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Sun, 
containing  the  list  of  premiums,  &c,  may  ob- 
tain one  by  addressing  Nath'l  Riddick,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 


An  Important  Proposition. 

We  hope  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
following  letter,  will  be  responded  to.  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  will 
publish  a  first  class  journal,  if  we  can  get 
subscribers  to  pay  us. 

Patterson,  N.  C,  Sept.  17,  1859. 
I  have  just  been   looking  over  the  North 
Carolina  Planter  for  September.     I  am  sur» 
prised  to  learn  that  so  few  of  our  planters  and 
farmers  are   subscribers  to   it — it  is  really 
mortifying/ — ic  will  be  deeply  so  to  every 
lover  of  the  old  North  State,  should  you  be 
compelled,  for  want  of  encouragement,   to 
suspend  the   only   Agricultural   Paper  pub- 
lished in  our  midst.     Now,  I  am  but  a  poor 
farmer — making  no  more  than  just  enough 
to  purchase  each   year   what   is  absolutely 
necessary    for    family  consumption.      Yet, 
farming  is  my  occupation  ^  I  am  interested 
in  it ;  I  even  enjoy  it,  and  tni»k,  by  the  help 
of  your  paper  and  others  of  like  kind,  I  am 
improving  my  lands.    Hence-,  (though  hnn- 
dreds,  nay  thousands  are  more  able  to- Send 
a  helping  hand  than  myself,)  I  propose  to  be 
one  of  one  hundved  persons  to  take  five  copies 
each  of  the  Planter,  for  the  year  1860 ;  it 
will  cost  each  oae  but  $4,  and  place  the  con- 
tinued publication  of  your  work  at  once  be- 
yond all  contingency.     Or,  I  will  be  one  of 
fifty  persons  to  take  ten  copies.    The  extra 
copies  we  could   distribute  among  our  ao. 
quaintances,  (or  maybe  sell  them   to  some) 
who  would  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  be- 
come subscribers  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.     Come,  gentlemen,  ye  who  like  myself 
wonder  at  the  apathy   of  our  farmers  on  the 
subject,  and  other  good  wishers, and  pray  and 
hope  for  better  times  for  the  Planter,  what 
say  you?    Will  yon  help  bring  about  those 
better  times?    Come  up  to  the  scratch,  and 
we  shall  surely  have   the  North  Carolina 
Planter  (much  improved,  Mr.  Gorman,  shall 
it  not  be  ?)   to  visit  us  every  month  in  the 
year  1860.  JjYourB,  in  earnest, 

E.  W.  J. 
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Peruvian  Guano. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  let- 
ter, on  this  subject,  written  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Plummer,  of  Warren  county,  to  John  S, 
JDancy,  Esq.,  of  Edgecombe : 

August  20th,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  opinion  advanced  by  ag- 
cultural  theorists  that  Peruvian  Guano  is  a 
mere  stimulant,  and  that  the  continuous 
use  of  it  would  injure  land,  has,  I  think, 
operated  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  far- 
ming community,  by  deterring  us  from  a 
more  free  and  extended  use  of  the  article. 
That  this  opinion  is  erroneous  1  have  no 
doubt.  In  this  county,  where  it  has  been 
used  by  a  great  many  for  7  or  8  years,  and 
by  some  for  10  or  11  years,  I  have  never 
heard  the  first  complaint  of  injury.  My 
neighbor,  Mr.  Twitty,  who  is  perhaps  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  county  as  any  man  in  it,  tells 
me  that  he  has  never  seen  any  ill  effects 
from  its  use  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and 
that  he  has  never  heard  any  man  yet  say 
that  his  land  was  injured  by  it. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  would 
act  as  beneficially  in  Edgecombe  as  it  does 
here.  We  have  lands  in  this  county  very 
much  resembling  yours,  particularly  in 
what  is  called  the  Nutbush  District.  In 
that  section  guano  has  been  used  very  free- 
ly, and  with  great  profit.  On  ray  own 
land  I  have  different  kinds  of  soil,  red, 
mulatto  and  grey,  and  it  seems  to  act  equal- 
ly well  upon  all.  Coarse,  gravely  land,  I 
think,  suits  it  less  than  any  other  kind, 
though  it  shows  good  effects  even  on  this. 

In  illustration  of  the  very  good  and  very 
lasting  effects  of  this  manure,  I  will  give 
you  a  history  of  one  of  my  cultivated  fields : 
In  the  year  1844,  two  years  after  I  bought 
the  place  where  I  live,  being  in  want  of 
open  corn  land,  I  though  I  would  take  in  a 
field  which  I  knew  to  be  much  exhausted, 
but  which  I  hoped  might  repay  the  trouble 
of  cultivation.  The  crop,  however  was  so 
bad,  that  I  took  the  fence  from  around  it, 
and  turned  it  out.  In  1849  I  broke  up 
this  field  again  for  corn  ;  it  was  then  cov- 
ered with  dwarfish  broomstraw  and  hen 
nest  grass.    I  applied  200  lbs.  to  the  acre, 


and  got  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  The  same  Fall 
1  sowed  wheat  on  it,  with  an  application  of 
200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  got  a  fine  crop. — 
The  next  year  wheat  again,  and  the  next 
corn,  and  so  on,  wheat  and  corn  alternate- 
ly, to  the  present  time.  The  application 
of  guano  was  always  to  the  wheat  crop; 
say  from  2  to  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  never 
to  corn  after  the  first.  Last  year  this  field 
yielded  an  excellent  crop  of  corn,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  drouth  ;  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  the  crop  of  wheat  on  it  this  year 
would  have  compared  favorably  with  the 
wheat  on  the  rich  tobacco  lots  in  the  coun- 
ty, both  in  straw  and  grain. 

You  will  see  from  this  scourging  treat- 
ment that  I  could  not  have  bad  at  all  iu 
view  the  improvement  of  the  land  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  trying  to  get  all  I  could 
out  of  it,  but  the  land  improved  in  spite  of 
me.  In  1849  it  was  perhaps  not  worth 
two  dollars  per  acre :  now  I  would  not 
know  what  price  to  set  upon  it. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  gave  me  relative  to  composting   with 
guano.     I  am  determined  to  try  it  this  fall. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  PLUMMER. 

J.  S.  Dancy,  Esq. 


-—- 


Onslow  County. — A  Correspondent  of 
the  Newborn  Daily  Delta,  says  : 

We  are  organizing  an  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  this  county.  The  Pair  Grounds 
are  to  be  located  at  our  Court  House,  Jack- 
sonville. I  learn  the  lumber  to  build  the 
house  and  enclose  the  Pair  Grounds  is  on 
the  spot.  We  trust  it  will  create  a  spirit 
of  improvement  among  our  farmers,  and 
unite  the  people,  and  that  better  crops  may 
be  made  thereby,  as  the  knowledge  of  one 
by  this  union  will  become  the  property  of 
all. 

Crops  are  from  appearances  not  over 
good,  1  think  not  an  average  crop.  Ons- 
low is  not  as  great  a  farming  county  as 
Jones.  We  make  Naval  Stores  extensively, 
thereby  neglecting  the  more  importanS  of 
all  the  farming  interest  by  omitting  to 
properly  fertilize  and  improve  the  soil. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 


B^In  the  agricultural  report  of  the 
Patent  Office,  just  issued,  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Holt,  then  Commissioner,  announces 
that  among  the  seeds  and  tubers  which 
have  been  imported  or  maue  the  subject 
of  experiment  in  this  country  within  the 
last  year,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bald 
barley,  from  Italy;  the  Polish  wheat,  or 
giant  rye,  and  turnip  seed,  from  England ; 
the  chufa,  from  Spain,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  wheat  of  domestic  growth,  bid  fair 
to  surpass  all  that  was  anticipated.  The 
experiments  with  the  Chinese  sugar-cane 
have  proved  eminently  successful  through- 
out portions  of  the  Southern,  Middle  and 
Western  States,  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  by  estimate,  having  been  occupied 
with  at  least  a  net  profit  of  $1,000,000,  in 
fodder,  sugar  and  syrup,  and  other  eco- 
nomical uses. 


Colic  in  Horses. — May  be  cured  by 
drenching  the  animal  with  salt  and  water, 
made  as  strong  as  possible.  It  will  also 
afford  relief  in  cases  of  bots. 

For  Heaves  in  Horses. — Take  smart 
weed,  steep  it  in  boiling  water  till  the 
strength  is  all  out ;  give  one  quart  every 
day  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Or  mix  it  with 
bran  or  shorts.  Give  him  green  or  cut  up 
feed,  wet  up  with  water,  during  the  opera- 
tion— and  it  will  cure. 


A  new  Disease  among  Hogs.— The 
Petersburg  Express  notices  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  disease  among  the  hogs  in  that 
vicinity  :  The  skin  becomes  covered  with 
pimples  and  little  sores,  resembling  leprosy, 
and  the  affected  hog  dies  off  suddenly. — 
The  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  hog  internally,  as  the  hog 
cholera,  which  is  also  prevailing  to  some 
extent. 


M3T  The  State  Agricultural  Bureau  of 
Mississippi  has  issued  a  circular,  inviting 
the  attention  of  Southern  agriculturalists, 
manufactors,  mechanics  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  development  of  Southern 
industry,  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville during  the  State  Fair,  in  October  inst, 
The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  learn 
the  efforts  made  annually  to  promote  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  interests  of 
the  different  States  and  the  success  of  such 
efforts,  determine  what  State  legislation  is 
necessary  to  advance  these  interests  j  the 
best  manner  of  collecting  and  publishing 
Agricultural  statistics,  &c. 

Large  Grapery. — Senator  Hammond1, 
of  S.  C,  has  probably  the  finest  and  most 
complete  collection  (between  four  and  five 
hundred  varieties)  of  foreign  grapes  in  the 
United  States,  besides  all  the  leading  na- 
tive grapes*  The  foreign  varieties  were 
collected  in  Franee  by  Prof.  Haramoad,  e 
relative  of  the  Senator,  and  are  growing 
vigorously ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  who  has  visited  Mr.  Hammond's? 
vineyard,  says  that  it  presents  a  luxuriant 
growth  and  the  finest  appearance,  and  he 
"could  see  but  little  difference  thus  far 
between  those  grafted  on  native  stocks  and 
others  on  their  own  roots,  but  the  former 
will,  unquestionably,  bear  our  climate  bet- 
ter, and  prove  longer  lived."  Mr.  Ham- 
mond  has  nine  acres  of  vines  in  his  vinery; 
he  has  put  on  it  nine  tons  of  whole  bones, 

collected  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
which  has  exhausted  the  present  supply 
there,  and  writes  us  for  six  tons  from  Bal- 
timore, for  the  same  purpose,  besides  ground 
hones  for  his  garden.  Mr.  Hammond 
thinks  the  plaster  and  potash  mixture  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Georgia, 
will  answer  well  for  the  sandy  lands  of  his 
State,  as  they  are  believed  to  be  deficient 
in  pot  ash. 
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Charcoal  about  Fruit  Trees. — Mr. 
J.  N.  Smith,  of  Chimney  Point,  Vt.,  wrote 
in  1854,  that  he  had  used  a  she  velful  about 
the  roots  of  his  fruit  trees,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results :  "It  keeps  away  the  grass, 
prevents  the  borer  entering  the  bark,  be- 
sides being  a  most  excellent  manure." 


Bones  eor  Fruit  TREE8.-*-There  is 
nothing  like  decaying  bones  for  all  sorts 
of  fruit  trees.  They  are  perhaps  best  for 
pear  trees,  next  for  apples,  and  then  for 
quinces;  but  are  good  for  any  kind  of 
fruit,  unless  it  be  cranberries,  Which  seem 
to  live  and  grow  on  little  but  air  and  wa- 
ter. If  it  is  not  convenient  to  reduce  the 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  break  them  up 
Small  and  place  them  about  the  roots  of 
the  tree. — JJ!x> 

Culture  oe  Potatoes.—-A  writer  in 
the  Prarie  Farmer,  thinks  potatoes  are 
seriously  injured  by  working  when  wet 
with  dew  or  rain,  and  relates  the  following 
experiment  tried  last  year.  A  part  of  his 
potato  field,  the  whole  of  which  Was  treated 
alike,  and  a  good  soil,  he  plowed  and  hoed 
once  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  ground  was  perfectly  dry,  leaving  them 
untouched  until  dug  in  October.  The  vines 
kept  green  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
crop  of  potatoes  was  very  large.  The  othef 
portion  of  the  field  was  worked  three  times 
when  the  ground  was  wet  with  dew.  These 
blighted  early,  gave  but  a  half  a  crop,  and 
that  of  inferior  quality.  The  seed  and 
£iine  of  planting  were  the  same. 

To  Kill  Sassafras. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Cultivator  gives  the  fol- 
lowing plan ; 

Bow  down  your  land  in  the  spring  in 
oats.  Do  not  take  up  your  sprouts — let 
jour  bogs  hjive  the  pasture..    The  next 


year  let  your  land  lie  out.  As  soon  as  the 
Sassafras  commences  to  put  out,  turn  your 
cattle  upon  them.  If  you  have  cattle 
enough  to  keep  them  well  trimmed  during 
the  year,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Land  Sales. — We  understand  that  a 
few  days  since,  Lemon  S.  Dunn  sold  his 
plantation  on  Fishing  Creek,  in  this  coun- 
ty, about  14  miles  from  this  town,  to  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence  Lyon,  for  616,000.  The  Tract 
contains  1570  acres.  About  three  years 
since  Mr.  Dunn  purchased  this  tract  from 
the  late  Richard  Harrison,  for  $8,000,  then 
estimated  to  contain  about  1,000  acres. 

Also,  that  Mr.  Dunn  has  purchased  from 
Wm.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  his  Bell  farm,  at 
Bell's  Bridge,  about  3  miles  from  this  town, 
containing  1527  acres,  for  $30,000. 

And  Mr.  Micajah  Anderson,  sen.,  has 
sold  his  plantation,  containing  about  500 
acres,  on  Maple  Swamp,  12  miles  from  this 
town,  to  Mr.  Lafayette  Leggett  for  $10 
per  acre. — Tarbotd   Southerner  t 

NobtB  Carolina, — Several  gentlemen  of 
this  city  have  associated  themselves  with 
Prof.  DaVid  Christy  in  his  late  extensive 
land  purchase  in  Cherokee  County,  North 
Carolina.  This  Company  have  at  disposal 
130,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  that  rich 
mountain  district.  Cherokee  County,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  situated  in  the  south-wes- 
tern part  of  that  region  included  between  the 
Smoky  Mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge — some- 
times termed  the  "New  England  of  the  South.' 
These  lands  were  purchased  because  of  their 
special  adaptation  to  wool  growing,  fruit  and 
grapes.  For  these  purposes,  we  are  assured, 
there  is  no  better  country  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Christopher  Wardall  and  others, 
who  have  visited  Cherokee  county  the  pres- 
ent season,  agree  with  Prof.  Christy  in  his 
representations  of  its  fertility  and  perfect 
adaptation  to  these  special  uses.  This  sec- 
tion was  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians 
until  1838,  and  these  lands  were  not  brought 
into  market  by  the  Legislature  till  1853. — 
This  fact  will  account  for  its  tardy  settlement. 

A  report  is  in  preparation,  by  Prof.  Chris- 
ty, which  will  present  the  real  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  section  of  the  country. 

Qin.  Gazette. 
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The  State  Fair. 

We  observe  that  the  grounds  and  buildings 
on  the  Fair  Grounds  are  being  put  in  good 
condition  for  the  ensuing  State  Fair,  which 
begins  on  the  18th  of  October.  We  under- 
stand that  notice  has  been  given  to  the  prop- 
er persons,  by  large  numbers,  Of  intentions  to 
enter  stock  and  other  articles  for  exhibition ; 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  confidence  that  an 
immense  number  of  persons  will' be  present, 
the  prices  paid  for  the  refreshment  saloons 
on  the  Fair  Grounds  are  fa*  in  advance  of  any 
amounts  paid  at  former  exhibitions.  The 
Annual  Address  is  to  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
David  Outlaw,  of  Bertie— a  gentleman  whose 
acquirements  justly  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  a  thorough  practical  and  scientific  address 
on  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,- 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  steps  are  being  ta- 
ken thus  early,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
accommodation  for  visitors  in  the  city.  Be- 
side our  Hotel  accommodations,  we  learn  that 
quite  a  number  of  private  families  have  agreed 
to  make  preparations  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests ;  so  that  we  hope*  all  will  be  provi- 
ded with  comfortable  eating  and  lodging  pla- 
ces. We  think  none  need  stay  away  for 
fear  of  a  lack  of  such  accommodations.  This 
matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  in  time  this 
year,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  well 
attended  to. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  for  the  Seventh 
Annual  Fair  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The  Grounds  will  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
visitors  at  from  9  to  1 0  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  will 
close  at  5  o'clock  F.  M.,  each  day. 

OCT.  18TH,   TUESDAY — FIRST  DAY. 

The  Gates  will  be  opened  at  10  o'clook. 

At  11  o'clock,  grand  Cavalcade  of  all  horses  on 
exhibition,  twice  around  ring,  preceded  by  a 
splendid  Brass  Band. 

At  12  o'clock,  trotting  match,  under  saddle, 
three  rounds,  the  best  two  in  three,  for  a  silver  cup 
worth  $10. 

All  entries  must  be  made  at  Secretary's  office, 
reception  hall,  by  II  o'clock. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  there  will  be  a  trotting 
match  for  horses  in  single  harness,  three  rounds, 
the  best  two  in  three,  for  a  silver  oup  worth  $10. 

At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  there  will  be  a  pacing  match 
for  horses  under  saddle,  three  rounds,  the  best  two 


$10.    All  entries 


in  three,  for  a  silver  cup  worth 
to  be  made  by  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

OCT.   19TH,  WEDNESDAY — SECOND  DAY: 

The  Gates  will  be  opened  at  9  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  Chief-Marshal  will  assemble  the  Judges 
appointed  to  award  Premiums,  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  stand,  when  the  blanks  for  their  reports 
will  be  given  to  them,  together  with  the  necessa- 
ry instruction  ;  and  they  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Superintendents  in  tbeir  respective  depart- 
ments. 

At  10  o'clock,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  and 
trial  of  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. 
Also,  the  Thoroughbred  hoTses  will  be  paraded  in 
the  ring,  for  the  examination  of  Judges,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  classed  in  the  premium  list. 

At  half  past  10  o'clock,  the  quick  draught  and 
saddle  horses  will  be  paraded  in  like  manner. — 
This  class  includes  the  carriage  and  single  harness 
horses-  and  saddle  horses. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  heavy  draught  horses  will 
be  paraded  in  like  manner. 

At  half  past  12  o'clook,  the  Jacks  and  Jennetts 
will  be  paraded  in  the  same  manner. 

At  1  o'clock,  the  Mules  will  be  paraded  in  like 
manner. 

At  2  o'clock,  the  Oxen  will  be  tested  in  a  cart. 

At  3  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  trot  for  matched 
horses  in  double  harness,  the  best  two  in  three, 
three  rounds  constituting  a  heat,  for  a  silver  cup 
worth  $10.  The  matched  Horses  must  be  owned 
and  used  as  such  and  not  made  up  for  the  occa> 
sion. 

OCT.  20TH,  THURSDAY — THIRD  DAY. 

The  Gates  will  be  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

At  11  o'clock  the  annual  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  David  Outlaw  of  Bertie  county. 

After  the  address  there  will  be  a  plowing  match, 
op.  the  Eastern  end  of  the  grounds. 

At  3  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  trotting  match,  in 
single  harness,  three  rounds,  the  best  two  in  three, 
open  to  all  competitors  for  a  silver  pitcher  worth 
$20.    All  entries  must  be  made  by  2  o'clock. 

OCT.  21ST,  FRIDAY — FOURTH  DAY. 

Gates  will  be  openened  at  10  o'clock. 

At  li  o'clock,  the  awards  of  Judges  will  be  read 
from  the  Speaker's  stand,  and  the  premiums  will 
be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  at  Reception  Hall. 

At  12  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  mule  race,  three 
rounds  to  constitute  a  heat,  best  two  in  three.  The 
slowest  mule  to  take  the  premium  ;  the  mules  to 
change  riders  at  each  round.  The  winner  to  re- 
ceive a  premium  flag. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  owners  of  horses 
should  have  their  stock  ready  on  Wednesday,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  their  being  paraded 
for  the  examination  of  the  Judges. 

Horses  entered  for  tho  trotting  matches  will  be 
required  to  be  ready  punctually  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  Judges, 
at  the  hcur  appointed  for  the  trotting,  the  place 
will  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee 

Tho  Judges  are  particularly  requested  to  hand 
their  awards  to  the  Secretnry  as  soon  as  possible 
after  tho  completion  of  their  duties. 

W.  W .  WHITAKER,  Sec.  Ex-Com. 
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WstMtitiMti: 


S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 


Vine  Culture  at  the  South. 


We  have  recently  met  a  gentleman,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  most 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  southern  States, 
and  were  informed  of  the  progress  made, 
so  far,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  grape  al- 
most universally  cultivated  is  the  North 
Carolina  grape  the  Catawba  (vitis  Labrus- 
ca.)  There  are  now  in  Georgia  two  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  Catawba,  in  small  vine- 
yards of  from  one  to  twenty-five  acres  each, 
situated  in  different  localities.  Mr.  Chas. 
Axt,  of  Taliaferro  county,  has  twenty 
axsres  in  the  Catawba,  and  has  now  in  his 
wine-cellar  four  vitnages — fifty-six,  fifty- 
seven,  fifty-eight,  and  the  present  years'  crop 
just  from  the  press,  and  has  exhibited  at 
various  times  at  Fairs  and  elsewhere  the 
best  quality  of  wine  yet  manufactured 
south  of  Ohio,  where  the  famous  Long- 
worth's  vineyards  are  located. 

Mr.  Axt's  wine  is  of  the  Hock  class  of 
wines,  according  to  European  nomenlcla- 
ture,  but  of  course  differs  from  any  for- 
eign wine.  It  is  "  still  Catawba,"  a  red 
wine  fermented  in  the  cask  in  the  cellar, 
made  for  express  purpose  several  feet  un- 
der ground,  where  the  {temperature  re- 
mains nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round. 
He  finds  ready  sale  for  his  vitnage  of  fifty- 
six  at  fifteen  dollars  per  box  of  one  dozen 
bottles  each.  The  "fifty-six"  is  now 
thoroughly  matured,  and  is  an  excellent 
wine,  thought  by  competent  judges  to  be 
better  than  any  of  the  Ohio  wines  yet 
made.  His  fifty-seven  wine  is  now  selling 
at  Augusta  and  other  places  per  box  for 
twelve  dollars,  and  thus  lower  to  the  pre- 
sent year's  vitnage,  which  without  age, 
after  it  is  regularly  fermented,  and  one 
year  old,  he  sells  at  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
box. 

In  Alabama,  Washington  county,  Mr. 
Donnelson,  formerly    of    Fayettevillp,  in 


this  State,  has  several  acres  in  the  skoup- 
ernong,  (vitis  rotundifolia)  and  makes 
yearly  five  or  six  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
of  the  sauterne  class,  a  white  Wine  similar 
to  a  white  claret  of  the  Medoc  country  in 
the  south  of  France  on  the  Gironde.  It  is 
fermented  in  a  thick  log  house,  made  for 
purpose,  above  ground,  without  the  addi- 
tion either  of  sugar  or  alcohol.  The 
skoupernongs  are  allowed  to  hang  on  the- 
vine  until  perfectly  matured,  and  then 
gathered  by  shaking  the  canopy,  caught" 
on  sheets,  and  all  done  by  small  white  boys 
hired  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the 
grapes  are  mashed  in  large  troughs,  with 
pestle,  so  as  not  to  break  the  seed  j  pum- 
mace  put  into  common  bagging  sacks  and 
pressed  out  with  the  lever  beam,  like  the  old 
way  of  making  cider.  It  would  doubtless 
be  of  much  better  quality  if  the  must  was 
fermented  in  a  regular  wine  cellar  below 
ground.  Mr.  Donnelson's  sautern  skoup- 
ernong  wine  sells  ready  in  Mobile  and  New 
Orleaus  at  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Hunter,  also  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, makes  one  or  two  hundred  gallons  of 
similarly  fermented  wine  in  a  cellar  under 
house.  At  Selma,  Ala.,  wine  is  also  manu- 
factured, but  with  sugar  added  to  must. 

At  Mobile  and  Citronelle  and  vicinity, 
several  recently  planted  vineyards  of  the 
Catawba  are  now  doing  finely  ;  and  about 
Mongomery,  also,  there  are  a  few  acres  in 
the  Catawba  doing  well. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  the  vicinage  of  Ai- 
ken, there  are  nearly  one  hundred  acres  in 
the  grape.  The  principal  and  oldest  vigner- 
ons  are  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Caradeuc, 
the  former  is  the  oldest  vitner  in  the  South. 
Their  wines  are  fermented  in  attic  cr  loft, 
and  are  good  wines  for  th.*t  mode  of  fermen- 
tation, (which  is  certainly  objectionable,  the 
temperature  being  too  high  and  fermentation 
too  brisk.)  At  Aiken  there  are  also  many 
others  engaged  in  the  vine  culture,  and  a 
regular  club  or  vine-growing  association  es- 
tablished. This  club  meets  once  a  month, 
and  subjects  germain  to  the  grape  culture, 
and  collaterally  to  all  fruits,  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  above  mentioned,  is  the  pre- 
siding officer.  The  Beech  Island  club 
also  meets  monthly,  and  all  agricultural 
product?,  including  the  grape  culture  and 
wine  manufacture,  are  duly  discussed. — 
There  are  several  vineyards  two  or  three 
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years  old  in  successful  growing  condition, 
established  in  Barnwell  and  Edgefield  dis- 
tricts. Messrs  Macdonald  and  Caradeuc 
cultivate  the  Catawba,  Warren,  Pauline  and 
Skoupernong  grapes,  and  manufacture  Wine 
from  each,  and  receive  orders  for  their  war- 
ren grape  wine  faster  than  it  can  be  made. 
It  is  taken  by  certain  houses  in  Charleston, 
bottled  and  sold  by  them.  Some  of  it  has 
been  sent  North,  and  sent  abroad  by  the 
Charleston  wine-merchants,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  tho'  it  would  be  far  better  if  kept  in 
cellar  until  it  is  thoroughly  matured. 

Gov.  Hammond,  of  Redcliff,  S.  C,  has  for 
the  past  five  years  given  much   attention  to 
grape  cultivation  at  the  South,  and  imported 
two  years  ago  five  hundred  foreign  varieties 
of  the  vine  procured  from  M.  Guestier  of  the 
Gironde,  and  now  has  at  the  Redcliff  vine. 
yards  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  alive 
and  growing.    Gov.  H.  has  also  eight  or  ten 
acres  in   Catawba  and  Warren,    and    has 
made  several  hundred  gallons  of  wine  this 
season,  which  remains  to  be  tested  to  asce^ 
tain  its  qualities,    fie  has  already  made  some 
Warren  hock,  now  two  or  three  years  old,  of 
good  quality.  Heis  doing  as  much  as  any  oth- 
er man  in  the  State  to  encourage  the  business. 
In  North   Carolina,  the  birth-place  of  al- 
most all  the  American  vines  of  high  excel- 
lence, at  the  head  of  which   stands  the  Ca- 
tawba, introduced  to  the  wine  producers'  no- 
tice by  Col.  Murray,  some  fifty  years  ago  , 
and  found  by  him  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Catawba  river,  in  Buncombe  county  5  a  grape 
that  has  been  admitted  by  Longworth  and 
Axt,  to  be  worth,  for  wine  making,  far  more 
than  all  others  yet  introduced.     This  grape 
has  heretofore  been  shamefully  neglected  in 
its  native  State.     There  are   now,  however, 
in  Cumberland  county,  several  "  public  spir- 
ited "  citizens  who  intend  to  live  no  longer 
Without  Catawba  wine  of  their  own  making, 
and  have  thirty  acres  now  in  the  Catawba  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fayetteville.     Certain  plant- 
ers of  Mecklenburg,  also,   are  putting  in  a 
Catawba  vineyard  of  several  acres  this  fall. 
It  has  been  cultivated  by  various  persons  to 
a  small  extent  for  several  years  throughout 
North  Carolina,  but  no  extensive  vineyard  of 
the  Catawba  grape,  until  the  last  few  years, 
has  ever  been  grown  in  this  State.  Dr.  Kron, 
of  Attowah,  Stanly  county,  N.  C,  has  culti- 
vated the  Catawba,  and  made  most  excellent 
wine  for  several  years  from  it,  but  not  enough 
for  exportation.     Dr.  Kron  received  the  past 
winter  from   M.   Hardy,   one   hundred  and 
twenty  choice   varieties  of  grape,  carefully 
selected  from  the  renowned  Luxemburg  Gar- 
dens near  Paris.     He  has   at   his  Attowah 


vineyard  one  hundred  and  sixteen  growing 
flourishingly,  and  from  being  well  attended 
to,  many  of  them  will  fruit  next  year. — ■ 
They  were  selected  from  the  most  approved 
wine  grapes  with  a  view  to  acclimatisation 
at  the  South.  Dr.  K.  will  test  them  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  cuttings  for  gener- 
al cultivation  at  the  South,  at  the  earliest 
day.  There  are  among  them  also  some  of 
the  best  table  grapes  of  different  ^  parts  of 
Europe.  Most  of  them  are  the  identical 
varieties  that  produce  the  famous  Tokaysj 
Johannesburgs,  Champagnes,  Clarets,  Sher* 
ries  and  Madeiras,  with  the  Lachryma  Chris' 
tee  wine  grapes  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  Skoupernong  grape  has  been  cultiva- 
ted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  wine  made 
from  it,  but  almost  every  instance  with  the 
addition  of  sugar  and  spirit  added.  It  sue* 
ceeds  better  in  the  sandy  portion  of  East 
Carolina,  but  grows  well  every  where  except 
in  the  extreme  west.  It  has  been  grown  as 
far  South  and  west  as  the  Brazos  in  Texas, 
and  produced,  canopied  properly,  most  pro- 
lific crops  annually,  and  if  matured  perfect* 
ly  will  make  a  good  quality  of  Santerne  wine 
without  the  addition  of  either  Sugar  or  Spirit. 
The  Laspeyre,  improperly  known  as  Isa* 
bella,  being  named  by  the  Elder  Prince  of 
Flushing  in  1833  after  Mrs.  Gibbs,  from 
whom  he  procured  the  cuttings,  has  been 
raised  for  fifty  years  on  a  limited  scale  but  is 
not  considered  a  wine  grape,  and  no  extended 
vineyard,  except  for  table  use,  has  yet  been 
made.  Mr.  Underhill,  of  Croton,  on  the 
Hudson  river,  Mew  Fork,  has  raised  the 
Laspeyre  more  extensively  than  any  one  in 
the  Country,  to  supply  the  New  York  City 
market.  It  was  first  cultivated  by  old  Mr. 
Laspeyre,  in  Duplin  county,  on  the  Cape  Fear, 
in  1805* 

We  hope  the  gentleman  from  whom  we 
have  derived  the  above  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information,   will    furnish    us    with 

other  matter  on  the  Grape   Culture  in  the 
South.— Ed. 


Fruits  for  the  South. 


Ma.  Editor  : — As  you  have  a  Porao- 
logical  department  in  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  (a  very  good  plan  I  think,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  agricul- 
tural journals)  I  Will  ask  a  corner  there  to 
have  a  M  talk "  with  our  Pomological 
brethren. 

Aiken  and  the  "  surroundings "  have 
led  off  finely  in   the  department  of  fruit' 
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growing,  aDd  the  handsome  returns  which 
are  received,  make  it  something  of  more 
importance  than  a  mere  amateur  business. 
It  is  well  that  we  are  able,  in  this  way,  to 
get  back  some  of  the  annual  tax  we  pay  to 
our  Northern  "  brethren  "  for  their  »•  no- 
tions " — to  turn  the  steady  stream  of  "  out- 
goings," even  for  a  moment,  into  a  little 
rill  of  "  incomings."  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  energy  and  perseveranoe  to  convert 
this  little  rill  into  a  stream  of  ample  pow- 
er and  volume.  Let  us  add  our  bucket  of 
water  to  the  stream. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  promise  the 
beginning  of  an  "  Essay  on  Pomology," 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter.  As  there  is  no  one  more  compe- 
tent than  the  experienced  founder  of  Po- 
maria,  to  do  this,  so  there  is  no  time  more 
propitious  than  the  present,  when  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  fruit- 
raising,  both  as  a  means  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  your  experience 
and  observation  will  bear  evidence  to  the 
faot,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  suc- 
cess in  this  business,  if  we  are  to  expect 
any  progress,  viz :  that  the  difference  in 
our  climate  and  soil  from  those  of  Europe 
and  the  Northern  States,  demands,  for  suc- 
cess, not  only  different  modes  of  culture, 
training  and  pruning,  but  also  that  we 
must  procure  native  Southern  seedlings 
which  originate  here,  and  are,  therefore, 
better  adapted  to  those  peculiar  conditions, 
those  which  have  sprung  up  in  climates 
differing  from  ours. 

Every  Pomologist  of  any  experience, 
will  bear  witness  to  continued  failure  and 
disappointment,  when  using  Northern  trees 
of  the  apple,  plum  and  cherry.  Among 
peaches,  though  we  have  many  good  va- 
rieties imported  from  the  North,  there  are 
some  which  have  a  great  reputation  there 
that  do  not  come  to  perfection  with  us, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  very 
best  varieties,  as  the  Lemon  Cling,  Ken- 
nedy, and  allied  kinds,  do  not  attain  per- 
fection there. 

This  is  what  we  might  expect  from  dif- 
ference of  seasons.  We  have  at  the  South, 
at  least  eight  months  of  growing  time  for 
the  peach,  with  uniform  and  continued 


heat ;  there,  scarcely  more  than  five  months, 
with  varying  temperature,  and  extremes  of 
heat  and  oold,  unknown  here. 

These  different  conditions  of  climate 
between  the  North  and  South  do  not  affect 
fruit  alone,  but  exert  their  influence  upon 
all  the  varieties  of  domesticated  animals 
and  plants. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious! 
laws  of  Nature,  connected  with  the  distri- 
bution of  qualities  in  vital  organs,  that  va- 
rieties of  plants  and  animals,  long  subject- 
ed to  cultivation,  (artificial  treatment,) 
have  a  tendency  from  varieties  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  place  of  their  origin. 
They  have  all  the  conditions  which  brought 
them  into  existence,  and  we  may  hence 
infer  that  those  conditions  are  essential  (in 
a  main  degree)  to  their  full  development. 

Is  not  the  disregard  of  this  law  the  cause 
of  our  frequent  failure  here  at  the  South, 
in  using  varieties  wbiih  have  been  proved 
suitable  to  Northern  latitudes?  and  does  it 
not  teach  us,  that  if  we  are  to  expect  ulti- 
mate success,  we  must  work  out  our  own 
necessities  ?  We  must  adapt  our  culture 
to  those  modifications  in  the  natural  laws 
of  vegetable  and  animal  growth,  which  are 
found  to  prevail  all  other  the  world. 

It  is  eminently  proper,  therefore,  that  we 
should  encourage  the  cultivation  of  seedling 
fruits  at  the  South,  and  our  Pomological 
Association  has  done  wisely  in  offennp 
large  premiums  for  these  subjects. 

Farmer  and  Planter, 


Diseased  and  Spotted  Pear  Trees- 

Editors  Southern    Cultivator: 

May  I  ask  the  Cultivator  his  knowledge  of 
a  pair  of  derelict  Pear  trees  ?  to  wit :  D' 
Aremberg  and  Van  Mvns  Le  Clerc.  Are 
these  generally  well-behaved,  or  are  mine 
unruly  exceptions?  They  have  broken 
out  (like  the  Dutchman's  dog)  all  over 
"  mit  schpots  "  in  small,  exploded  blisters; 
and  are  growing  neither  in  stature  or  grace' 
but,  "contrariwise,  quite  the  perverse,'' 
as  Peter  forcibly  intimates. 

Is  this  canker,  and  what  to  do  ? 

Respectfully,  (?) 

Reply. — The  two  varieties  above-named 
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are  subject  to  tbat  of  scaling  or  cracking 
of  the  bark  (the  latter  is  the  worst;)  it  is 
not  canker,  but  a  constitutional  disease  in- 
herent to  the  varieties,  as  scrofula  in  human 
constitutions,  but  not  so  easily  subdued  or 
mitigated. 

As  to  the  what  to  do  ?  it  is  easily  an- 
swered :  Drop  those  varieties,  and  take 
others  in  their  place.  The  Van  Mons  has 
been  given  up  in  despair  (although  a  rival- 
led fruit,)  by  all  our  amateurs.  It  is  not 
so  in  Europe,  (its  native  country,)  although 
very  weak,  also;  and  only  cultivated  en 
espalier — in  this  climate  no  mode  of  culti- 
vation or  pruning  will  prevent  the  disease 
coming  out  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
grafting.  The  D'  Aremberg  is  not  as  bad, 
but  will  not  last.  We  have  some  varieties 
of  the  same  character  as : — Deux  Saiurs, 
Bonne  oVEzee  ;  superb  fruits,  but  subject 
(though  in  a  much  lesser  degree,)  to  the 
same  cracking. 

The  Cultivator  earnestly  recommends 
giving  the  preference  to  hardy,  vigorous 
varieties,  of  which  ample  selection  can  be 
made  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  more  than 
time  to  do  away  with  old  rubbish. — Eds. 
Southern  Cultivator. 


From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 
Pruning  Fruit-Trees. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — In 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Keon,  we  will 
give  our  own  method  of  proceeding  with 
young  fruit-trees.  We  prefer,  in  the  first 
place,  a  young,  thrifty,  straight  shoot  or 
graft,  in  preference  to  uoc  that  has  thrown 
out  branches  in  the  nursery-row,  for  the 
reason  that  we  can  get  a  good  foundation 
in  its  straight  trunk  for  a  symetrical,  well- 
formed  tree,  if  properly  managed. 

After  ive  have  planted  our  tree,  we  head 
it  down  to  about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
should  it  throw  out  more  shoots  than  we 
wish  to  retain  to  form  a  top  to  our  liking, 
we  rub  or  pull  them  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  only  retain  suoh  as  are  necessary  to 
form  the  top.  This  is  our  plan  of  proceed- 
ing with  apple  and  standard  pear  trees. 

As  regards  the  heads  of  peach-trees  be- 
ooming  too  thick  or  filled  with  spray  from 
pursuing  the  shorteniog*in  system,  we  can 


assure  all  that  this  is  the  very  thing  in  our 
hot  Southern  climate  we  wish  and  aim  to 
accomplish ;  instead  of  letting  in  the  sun 
and  air,  our  aim  and  efforts  should  be  to 
exc'ude  it — shade  is  what  our  fruits  want. 

As  the  peach  only  bears  one  crop  on  its 
wood,  and  the  growth  of  this  year  forms 
the  fruit-bearing  wood  for  the  next  year, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  it  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  by  the  shortening-in 
method  we  force  the  tree  to  throw  out  the 
shoots  in  the  interior  instead  of  at  the  ends 
of  the  limbs  alone,  as  is  the  case  when 
left  to  its  own  way. 

We  have  never  seen  an  instance  where 
a  peach-tree  needed  its  branches  thinned 
out;  but  when  apple  and  pear-trees  have 
been  transplanted  from  three  to  four  years 
the  smaller  spray  in  the  interior  should 
be  cut  away,  but  never  any  large  limbs, 
unless  through  previous  neglect  some  should : 
have  grown  so  as  to  prove  injurious  or 
unsightly.  J.  V.  B. 


1 


Jfor  i\t  ^afrits.. 


The  Flower  Garden  as  it  is. 


As  a  plot  of  ground  is  frequently  called 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  plants,  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed,  we  could  point  to  a  great 
many  places  where  great  attention  is  paid 
to  plants  entirely  worthless  for  display,  and 
of  such  old  worthless  kinds  that  none  but 
professional  Botanists  feel  any  interest  in 
them.  This  plot  of  ground,  moreover,  has 
the  ineonvenience  of  small  walks  and  large 
beds,  making  it  very  disagreeable  to  each 
of  the  flowers,  if  any,  whioh  is  seldom  th« 
case,  at  the  centre  of  the  bed.  The  fences 
even,  if  they  are  of  the  plainest  or  most 
artistic  design,  are  but  partially  ooverec 
with  climbing  plants;  in  fact  they  arc 
covered  only  in  patches;  those  patohei 
generally  have  been  allowed  to  grow  anj 
way ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  until  it  i 
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almost  impossible  to  untwist  the  branches 
and  tie  them  out  in  proper  shape  to  cover 
the  pellis.  Then  the  majority  of  the 
branches  have  a  snarled  and  ugly  appear- 
ance and  look  naked  and  unpleasant  to  the 
eye ;  yet  the  owners  of  such  places  will  tell 
you  they  cannot  get  their  plants  and  flow- 
ers to  do  well.  In  asking  about  any  par- 
ticular plant,  you  receive  the  information — 
"  Oh  !  I  have  had  that  plant  now  four 

years,  it  has  never  made  any  growth  scarce ; 
I  believe  I  was  cheated  when  I  purchased 
that  plant;  it  was  represented  to  me  by 
the  Nurseryman  to  be,  what  he  termed, 
a  beautiful  thing,  and  see  the  miserable 
little  thing  has  been  there  now  four  years 
and  has  been  no  satisfaction  to  me  what- 
ever. 

We  frequently  hear  such  complaints  as 
the  above,  but  all  purchasers  of  plants  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  while  plants  are  in  the 
care  of  a  Florist  or  Nurseryman  they  have 
all  the  attention  necessarj  for  their  welfare; 
frequently  after  all  the  attention  has  been 
paid  them  in  the  Nursery,  they  are  planted 
by  the  purchaser  in  uncongenial  soil,  where 
if  they  do  not  die>  they  make  little  or  no 
growth  and  certainly  do  not  give  any  satis- 
faction. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
Florist  and  Ornamental  Nurseryman, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*• 

The  Flower  Garden  as  it  Should  be. 

The  Flower  Garden  should  never  be,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  laid  out  in  the  front  of  a 
Dwelling.  If  possible  place  it  on  the  East 
side,  for  the  following  reasons:  A  well 
kept  flower  garden,  early  in  the  morning, 
we  mean  shortly  after  sunrise,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  mortals  are  per- 
mitted to  gaze  on.  In  this  position,  the  flo- 
wers are  very  early ;  in  Spring  it  is  also 
very  easy  to  shelter  it  from  the  north  and 
to  blind  it  from  the  view  till  immediately 
on  it,  when  the  burst  of  beauty  fairly  daz- 
gles  the  senses.  The  walk,  must  be  wide 
enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  side  by 
&ide ;  the  beds  arranged  so  the  flowers  can 
be  easily  plucked.    If  there  is  sufficient 


space,  it  is  best  and  far  more  beautiful  to 
lay  out  pretty  pleasure  grounds    and  place 
the  flower  beds  near  the  walks,  as  it  were, 
set  in  the  Grass ;  no  two  beds  to  be  alike. 
Evergreens  should  be   planted  in  belts  or 
masses,  to  blind  objects,  and  in  the  most 
prominent  places,  where  attention    cannot 
fail  of  being  drawn  to  them;  arches  thrown 
over   the   walks  and   plants;      Climbers, 
traioed  over  them ;  Roses  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose   with   good  effect ;     Passion 
flowers,  &c.,  in  fact  we  have  not   space  to 
enumerate  the  many   plants   that   can  be 
used  with  effect  for  this  purpose,  as  we  are 
favored  with  a  climate  where   plants   will 
thrive  beautifully   out  doors,  which   must 
have  the  shelter   of  a  greenhouse  at  the 
North.     Rustic  roses,  for  flowers,   may  be 
placed  in  prominent  position,  as  tbey  have 
a  beautiful  appearance,  when  filled   with 
flowers,  the  expense  of  such  being  almost 
nominal.     Make  them    desirable   objects 
Bedding  out  plants  must  be  used,  for  fill- 
ing the  beds  each  spring,  as  the  beauty  of 
annuals  is  too  fleeting  to  be   used  with  ef- 
fect, unless  successions  are   well   kept   up 
which  for  the  uuinitiated  is  difficult  to  do. 
Nothing  shows  the   want  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  those  possessing  beautiful  residences, 
so  much  as  leaving  the  ground  around  them 
unimproved.     It  is  like   an    oil   painting 
without  a  frame.     Any  gentleman  who  can 
afford  to  erect  a  dwelling  costing  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  can  afford  eight 
hundred   or   a   thousand   dollars   for   the 
grounds,  which  enhances  the  value  of  the 
building  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  still  we 
can  see  this  often  the  case,  where  the  best 
architectuial  skill  is   employed,  the  build- 
ing is  finished  handsomely  and  the  grounds 
muddled  over,  reminding  us  of  the  attempts 
of  our  great  grandmothers  to  lay   out  the 
grounds  in  artistic  style.     We  have  in  our 
mind's  eye  now,  a  beautiful   building  in 
this  predicament,  where  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  building  is  of   the   highest 
order,  yet  it  looks  miserable,  on  account  of 
the  grounds ;  although  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man  of  wealth.     Mistaken   economy,  no 
doubt,  is  the  governing  power. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
Florist  &  Ornamental  Nurseryman, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Greenhouse. 


Supposing  the  planta  all  in  their  winter 
quarters,  our  readers  will  hear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  house  as  near  temperate  as  possible.— 
A  little  lower  will  not  hurt,  as  we  do  not 
know  hut  we  may  have  a  severe  winter;  yet 
admit  all  air  possible.  Let  those  plants  go  to 
rest  which  need  it  all  this  time,  as  it  must 
be  recollected  that  every  plant  will  have 
its  season  of  rest,  or  the  result  will  not  be 
that  which  is  wished  for,  Attend  to  wa- 
tering, and  generally  try  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
Florist  &  Ornamental  Nurseryman, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Culinary  Department. 

All  kinds  of  salad,  where  not  sown 
broadcast,  may  be  kept  worked,  and  Cau- 
liflowers planted  out  beneath  the  shelter  of 
ridges  thrown  up  to  protect  them  from  the 
north.  Brocoli — the  dwarf  growing  kinds 
are  best  to  plant  now ;  they  should  be 
planted  in  very  rich  ground  and  well 
worked.  Plant  either  of  the  above  three 
feet  apart. 

Endine,  when  grown,  should  have 
pieces  of  board  or  some  substance  laid  on 
the  plants  to  blanch  them,  as  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  as  salad  unless  they  are 
white,  when  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  best. 
Never  cover  Endine  unless  perfectly  dry, 
as  it  will  iot  instead  of  turning  white. 

Celery  should  be  kept  growing  as  long 
as  possible.  When  finished  growing,  pre- 
serve it  from  the  rain  and  snow,  if  any,  by 
covering  the  row  on  top,  as  this  is  the  on- 
ly place  rain  does  any  injury. 

Where  the  soil  of  the  vegetable  garden 
is  close,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  spade 
it  deeply,  or  surface  and  subsoil  plow  it 
and  leave  it  as  rough  as  possible  to  the 
action  of  the  weather   during  the    winter 


season. 


W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
Florist  &  Ornamental  Nurseryman. 
■>  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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GUANO. 

WE  WOULD   CALL  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
Goano  Dealers,  Planters  and   Farmers  to 
the  article  which  we  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 

Thirty  per  cent  less  than  Peruvian.  Guano, 
and  which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Guano 
or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in 
this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM. 
H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and  Ba- 
kers'Islands,  in  the  "  South  Pacific  Ooean,"  and: 
is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  promi- 
nent Farmers,  and  analysed  by  the  most  eminent 
and  popular  Agricultural  Chemidts,  &nd  found  to 
contain  (as  will  be  seen  by  our  circulars)  a  large 
percentage  of 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yiel .  ing  ammo- 
nia sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It 
can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning  the 
seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is 
the  case  wth  some  other  fertilizers;  retaining  a 
great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to 
grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  as  experience 
has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 
For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  prompt 
ly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing   full  par 
ticulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 

Apply  to 

JOHN  B.  SARD  IT,  Agent, 

No.  58  South  St.,  corner  of  Wall  St., 

i  Neva  York  City 
October,  1859.  10— 3m. 


D.  DARRAtfGH, 

OALVERT   STR1 
lore, 

mnd,  ami  will  keep  constantly  for 

ine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 

ins,  Patent.   Leather,  Linings,  Bind-r 

stings,   Satin   Fransces,  and  Italian 

every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 

Ivons  of  sill  shade*. 

ce-s  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
ary for  the  trade,  which  will 
CHsh.  •    ; 

)i).  4 — 4t 

?UFvE  iHED^focE 
5 ALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
__  $250;  Spanish  Gilecian  Merino 
ind  French  Merino  Sbeep,  at  $9  to 
Esse?  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe'e 
eil  white  pig,  at$8  each  ;  Madagascar 
'  §10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mures  scr- 
ish  Messenger"  at  $125  to  §500  ; 
"Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
$50  to  §200.  All  Animals 
scd  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
Ixpress  Office.  My  residence 
"  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
JOHN  S.  GOE. 
3— 6m. 

Uapifig  Machine  Agency, 

033,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 

iers  may  see   and  judge   for 
tween  seven  of  the   best  com* 
ihd  Reapers  now  iu.  use,  and 
.  lacbine  of  their  choice.     Let- 
ry,  and  timely  orders  will  to- 
ir  pifoMpt  stttcnti^B.  -  ^H  I      I  -r-» 
BMLEN  &  PASSMGRE. 
1,  1S-59,  3t 
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LARGE  WEEKLY  FAMILY  NEW8PAPEB, 

PUBLISHED  IN    RAl  N.   C, 

BY  A.  M,  GOBMAN, 

EDITOR   AND   PROPRIETOR, 
Price  $1  SO  for  single  copies — Clubs  of  tivo  and 
^Hpds  ft   each,  in  advatu. 
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To  Farmers,  Planters  and  Others. 
McCORD'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  ANTI- 
FRICTION HORSE  POWER 

This  is  an  invention  by  which  a  larger 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is  rendered 
available  than  by  any  other  arrangement 
known.  This  is  a  portable  power,  and  can 
be  used  for  driving  cotton  gins,  tbreshingina« 
chines  and  mills  of  various  kind8.**d?rite$100 
cash.  For  descriptive  circular,  address  tho 
undersigned.  ..;  ..  . 

Also,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
&c.  D.  B.  LOGAN, 

2-5t 17,  Piatt  sfc,  New  York. 

LAND  FOR  SALE: 

THE  subscriber  offers- for  sale  his  Land,  lying 
on  the  waters  of  "Trent  and  Tuckahoe  /fivers, 
in  the  county  of  Jones,  containing  $00"  Acres, 
about  one  half  of  whioh  is  cleared  and,  the' re- 
mainder weU  timbered.  On  the  premises  is  a  large 
and  commodious  DWELLING,  with  cribs,  sta- 
bles, negro  cabins,  and  other  necessary  out  build- 
ings, in  good  order.  The  cleared  land  is  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  has  inexhaustible 
beds  of  Marl  and  Swamp'  Muck  conveniently  sit- 
uated. There  is  on  the,  place  a  large  pre^rd  of 
young  and  chbica  Fruit  Trees;  also  about  160 
'  Acres  of  rich  Swamp  iand;: well  drained. 

Pejraons  jwiflning;to;|»uirpha88  Land  in  ithis  sec- 


tion, will  do  well  to  call   an  1  examine  the  place. 
Terms  made  easy.  PY&tlS  B.ROWir. 


g£"?  N.M.NORFLEET 

CASWELL.  LATH  OS* '.CASWELL* 

til  &KOEFLEET.     ..  ,    ■ 
GENERAL 
id  Forwarding  Merc 

> SITE  ,gH  O  C KO E    W A  REH  O  US 

IICHMOND  VA. 

i  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
ry  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
and  all  other  p: 
lem  for  trans-shipment, 
aished  customers  with  promp 
ir  orders,  our  rent  being  the 
toad  Co's,  2c  per  bag  for  a  sin 
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VIEGINIA    FARM 

For  Sale. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  pay  Farm.- u»  Isle  j»f  Wight 
County,  Va.     It  contains  432  acres — is  within 
^fte  of  James  River,  7  miles   from  Smithfield, 
^H  miles  from  Pagan   Crook.    LdeemjLujanec 
•y  to  des?riba  the  ^reper^asjthpae^wi 
irehase  will  examine  for    themsoiv 
wishing  to.  buy,   are    referred  to 

^Mn,  Islo  of  Wight  C.  H. ;  to  Mr.  , 

Womble,  Smithfield;  to  Mr,  J.  W.  Gray,  on 
premises,  or  myself. 

J.  M.  J0IUMN. 
ignsteth,  1859. 

IPYLS  OF  THE  KING, 

Y  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.  C.  L. 

For  sale  by  W.  L.  POMEROY. 

Sept.  3rd,  1859.  ..*.--■  ■ 
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We  arc  sorry   to   announce  that  tiie  prospects   of  the   Planter  are 
discouraging.     We  have    endeavored  to  make  it  of   eminent  prcu 
cal  advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  eucli  matters 
experience^  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  finable  all  fa 
mers  to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.    II 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

.  We   are   now  'pursuing   its   publication   for    another   year.      T 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discoura 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with 
home  journal.    But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer- 
lieving  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.     And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  i'< 
as  to,  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it  ?—  Is  the  important  interrogatory.     If  they  wi 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its 
chanical  execution,  as  will  make  it   an  honor  to  the  State.     But  to 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.     Indeed, 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 
,  The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  genth 
competent  to  teach.     And  its  numerous  Correspondent!  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  .do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS.— Single;  subscribers  $1.     Six  copies  for  $5.     Twelve 
ies  for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  wnoi 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen 
ies  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

jgfcg"*  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on 
above  terms. 

The  Cash  in  advanceh  required  of  all  subscribers. 
We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

October,  1859.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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For  the  JV.  (7.  Planter. 

Tarboro',  October,  1859. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gorman  : — I  have  several  names 
for  the  N.  C.  Planter  next  year,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  paper  fails  they  are 
to  have  their  money  back.  Therefore,  I 
wish  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  expect 
to  return  the  money,  if  the  Planter  should 
be  discontinued  after  this  year.  They  all 
wish  me  to  wait  until  next  January  before 
sending  the  money,  as  they  wish  to  com- 
mence with  the  year.  I  think  if  the  above 
is  made  satisfactory,  I  can  send  you  some 
ten  or  twelve  names.  I  am  sorry  to  see  in 
the  N.  C.  Planter  so  few  contributions  from 
Edgecomb,  and  think  it  a  shame  ;  for  I  must 
flatter  myself  with  the  belief,  that  there  are 
as  good  farmers  in  Edgecomb  as  there  is  in 
the  State,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good 
writers.  Please  give  the  requested  informa- 
tion in  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

OVERSEER. 

[In  answer  to  the  above,  I  state — the  mon- 
ey will  be  refunded  in  case  of  a  failure  in 
the  publication  of  theN.  C.  Planter.  But  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  add,  that  such  a 
contingency  is  not  likely  to  arise,  as  the 
friends   of  the  publication   are  coming  up 


manfully  to  its  support.  If  our  friend 
"  Overseer,"  and  all  others,  will  send  us 
such  a  club  as  he  proposes,  we  shall  com- 
mence 1860  with  at  least  2000  subscribers, 
which  will  insure  the  continuance  of  the  N. 
C.  Planter.  And  we  feel  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve they  will. — Publisher. 


g®01  A  friend  from  Perquimans  county 
sends  us  a  club,  and  remarks — 

I  regret  to  see  that  the  "Planter"  is  so 
poorly  sustained,  and  am  really  surprised 
that  the  Farmers  of  North  Carolina  do  not 
manifest  more  interest  in  the  support  of  so 
good  an  agricultural  journal  published  in 
our  midst.  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  persuade 
my  neighbors  (most  of  the  reading  portion 
of  whom  take  some  other  Farm  journal)  that 
we  ought  first  to  encourage  home  enterprise 
when  it  so  richly  merits  our  pntrona«e,  be- 
fore subscribing  to  works  on  agriculture  pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

I  have  obtained  a  few  names  in  my  old 
neighborhood  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Pasquotank,  and  have  the  promise  from  some 
of  these,  that  they  will  show  the  "  Planter" 
to  their  neighbors  and  endear  or  to  procure 
subscribers  to  it.  I  liope  the  number  of  two 
thousand  names,  at  least,  will  be  reached  by 
the  first  of  next  year,  that  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning the  publication  of  the  or  ]y  agricul- 
tural journal  in  the  State,  may  not  be  allow- 
ed to  disturb  thy  thoughts  again. 
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For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Seeding  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  "  Planter,"  and  desire  its 
continuance,  I  feel  like  writing  a  commu- 
nication for  it  occasionally,  hoping  that  by 
so  doing  to  impart  some  ideas  to  some  of 
my  brother  farmers,  that  may  be  of  service 
to  them.  Although  farming  is  ray  occu- 
pation, and  I  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience on  the  subject,  I  do  not  feel  like 
boasting  of  my  agricultural  knowledge. 
Yet,  an  experience  of  some  forty  years, 
ought  to  give  any  man,  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  farming.  But  to  the  subject.  I  will 
give  the  readers  of  the  "Planter,"  my 
method  of  sowing  wheat,  preparing  my 
ground,  etc.,  etc.  I  do  not  know  that  my 
plan  is  as  good,  or  at  least  any  better  than 
other  people's  3  but  such  as  it  is  I  will  try 
to  give  it,  in  my  plain,  familiar  style ; 

In  the  first  place,  my  farm  is  laid  off 
into  three  divisions  of  from  20  to  30  acres 
— according  to  circumstances — each  divi- 
sion having  running  water  in  it,  for  stock, 

when  the  land*  is  pastured.     This  plan  en- 
ables me  to  pasture  my  wheat  land  every 
year,   and   stock    generally    is   greatly  in 
need  of  pasture  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I  always  sow  my  wheat  on  land  that  has 
been   cultivated  either   in  corn  or  cotton, 
as  I  believe  such  land  will  be  more  likely 
to  produce  a  good  crop,  than  land  that  has 
lain  out.     I  will  here  state  that  my  prac- 
tice is,  to  plant  peas  in  the  land  I  expect 
to  seed  down  in  wheat,  as  the  vines  are  of 
great  service  to  the  wheat — about  the  first 
of  October,   and   then   pasture   the   land 
until   the  stock  eats  the  peas,  and  then 
turn  off  the  stock  before  the  horses  and 
cows  eat  up  the  vines — these  I  want  turn- 
ed  under   as  much    as  possible    with  the 
plow,  to  improve  the  crop  of  wheat.     I 
the   corn   stalks,   briars,    and 


and  also  that  the  land  may  be  well  plowed. 
It  is  also  important  to  have  the  plows  put 
in  the  best  of  order,  as  plows  in  bad  order 
will  do  but  little  good  where  there  are  pea 
vines  and  grass  to  contend  with. 

I  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  the  best  wheat  1 
can  obtain.  If  possible,  I  try  to  have  it 
clear  of  mixture  with  other  varieties,  and 
take  all  cockle,  or  cheat,  out,  should  there 
be  any  in  it.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
good  wheat  Fan,  properly  constructed,  and 
by  putting  the  wheat  through  several  times. 
It  is  my  custom  to  soak  my  wheat  at  least 
every  other  year  in  a  strong  solution  of 
bluestone,  to  prevent  the  smut.  I  believe 
this  is  a  complete  preventive,  if  properly 
done.  About  one  pound  of  blue  stone 
well  pulverized  will  answer  for  5  bushels 
of  wheat,  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
solution  about  12  hours.  I  put  my  best 
hands  to  sowing,  and  allow  about  one  bush- 
el to  the  acre,  provided  the  land  is  tolerably 
good.  1  am  also  in  the  habit  of  manuring  any 
poor  or  thin  spots  which  may  be  in  the 
field. 

I  never  put  small  boys  or  weak  hands  to 
plowing  in  wheat,  as  they  are  not  only 
careless,  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  break 
the  land  well  when  there  are  a  great  many 
pea  vines,  or  grass.  As  the  land  is  not  to 
be  plowed  but  once,  it  ought  to  be  well 
plowed.  My  usual  time  of  sowing  any 
late  variety  of  wheat  is  about  the  middle 
of  October,  so  that  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, I  finish  about  the  last  of  the  month. 

Any  early  wheat  may  be  sown  any  time 
in  November,  which  is  early  enough,  as  it 
subject  to  be   injured    by  late 


is 


spring 


then 


to 
have 


frosts.  I  have  sown  what  is  termed  the 
white  wheat  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
— it  yields  better  on  land  moderately  rich, 
than  any'early  variety  I  have  met  with,  be~ 
sides  it  commands  a  higher  price,  and 
makes  the  fairest  flower. 

I  prefer  sowing  wheat  when  the  land  is 
somewhat  dry,  as  the  wheat  is  very  apt  to 
be  injured,  as  well  as  the  land,  by  plowing 
it  when  too  wet.  If  this  should  find  its 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  "  Planter," 
and  any  of  my  brother  farmers  should  re- 
ceive any   benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it,  J 


bushes  cut  down   nicely,  so  nothing  may    will  be  well  compensated  for  writing  it. 
hinder  the  wheat  from  being  sowed  evenly,  K 
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Western  North  Carolina. 


The  Editors  of  the  Franklin  Observer, 
an  excellent,  public-spirited  paper  publish- 
ed at  Franklin,  Macon  County,  N.  C,  in 
speaking  of  the  then  coining  N.  C.  State 
Fair,  uses  the  followiog  remarks.  We 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  our  trans- 
montane  brethren  will  have  Railroad  facili- 
ties to  visit  our  State  Fairs,  and  contribute 
to  their  interest  by  an  exhibition  of  tho  rich 
resources  of  that  important  portion  of  the 
State.     The  Observer  says — 

We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerns agritultural  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment, and  would  heartily  join  our  friends 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  divisions  of  the 
State,  did  not  the  want  of  facilities  for 
travel  forbid  it.  It  would  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  meet  the  society  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  its  members,  and  also  to 
meet  our  brethren  of  the  North  Carolina 
press.  Had  we  Railroad  facilities  as  our 
middle  and  eastern  people  have,  we  would 
proudly  exhibit  at  our  State  Fair  speci- 
mens of  our  mineral,  agricultural  and  po- 
mological  resources  and  products.  From 
the  four  extreme  western  counties,  we 
would  exhibit  thirty  per  cent  copper  ores, 
which  occur  in  reliable  veins — superior 
roofing  Slates,  flagging-stones — white  stat- 
uary, flesh  colored  and  clouded  marbles  of 
superior  quality — Agalmatolite  or  figure- 
stone  (a  superior  article) — Hematitic  Iron 
ores  from  beds  of  ample  capacity  to  em« 
ploy  a  thousand  hands — Magnetic  Iron  ore 
of  good  quality — soap-stone,  grind-stone, 
and  mill-stone  grists — a  good  article  of 
Chalcedony  for  the  manufacture  of  bur- 
stones — Serpentine  and  chromic  Iron — 
Porcelain  clay — white  quartz  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  superior  glass — Argentiferous 
lead  ore — Gold,  and  Iron  ocher  from  a  bed 
where  nature  has  already  prepared  it  to  be 
used  as  a  pigment. 

Our  corn — wheat,  rye,  Irish-potatoes, 
turnips,  hay,  onions,  beets,  cabbages,  pump- 
kins, tobacco  and  sorghum  syrup — our  fine 
mules  and  horses — our  superior  beef  and 
mutton — our  wool  and  leather,  mast  all 


remain  unseen  upon  the  State  Fair  grounds 
and  on  that  account  alone  be  deprived  o 
premiums.  Our  apples  and  native  grape 
would  excel  two  State  Fairs.  Rut  none  o 
these  products  can  we  have  present  unles 
we  should  wagon  them  an  hundred  an< 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  head  of  Nortl 
Carolina  enterprise  in  the  shape  of  a  Rail 
road,  or  await  the  movement  of  a  Vai 
Winkle  State  policy.  Our  unsurpassei 
water  power  and  sites  for  manufacturinj 
establishments,  our  inexhaustible  forest 
of  furniture  timber,  bard  and  soft  timber 
for  other  mechanical  purposes — and  fo 
tanbark ;  our  rich  mountains,  pure  wate 
and  miDeral  springs  of  Haywood,  Jr.cksoD 
Macon,  and  Cherokee,  must  all  remain  ud 
appreciated  and  unvisited  by  the  capita 
and  enterprise  of  our  own  State  unless  th 
auspices  of  a  brighter  day  should  dawi 
upon  us,  and  a  more  liberal  and  just  sen 
timent  posses  North  Carolina  legislators 
Could  we  hope  to  aid  in  any  degree  i: 
breaking  the  spell  that  binds  the  old  Nort! 
State  to  the  order,  in  her  policy,  in  wbic! 
Cowper's  Task  was  written — could  we  hop 
to  meet  any  reasonable  degree  of  sympath 
and  awaken  any  generous  impulse  in  easi 
ern  and  middle  men — to  see  any  indict 
tions  of  a  disposition  in  leading  Nort 
Carolina  States-men  to  send  the  Iron  hors 
snorting  and  curveting  amongst  our  mour 
tain  glens  and  peaks — could  we  hope  fc 
results  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  w 
would  buckle  on  the  armor  of  our  Stat 
pride,  mount  Rarney  and  Aleck  and  sc 
out  for  the  State  Fair. 


From  the  Franklin  Observer. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  the  Cindnnatus": 

Dear  Sir — As  a  nation's  prosperity  i 
dependent  upon  its  various  branches  of  ir 
dustry  which  produce  the  articles  of  trad< 
whose  exchanges  constitute  the  commerc 
of  the  world,  it  is  therefore  become  a  sul 
ject  of  deep  moment,  that  those  who  cor 
duct  the  agricultural  press  should  be  we 
posted  upon  all  subjects  having  rofereuc 
to  that  department  of  the  sciences. 

The  most  prominent  and  unsettled  que 
tions  now  being  'debated  amoDgst  pomol 
gists  and  horticulturists;  is,  whether  or  no 
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the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  can,  with  re- 
munerative profit,  be  made  an  additional 
branch  to  the  agricultural  products  of  our 
country  ?  We  are  deeply  impressed  with 
an  opinion,  that  this  is  a  question  which 
should  not  be  decided  hastily,  nor  accor- 
ding to  the  evidence  of  prior  experiments 
in  grape  culture  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  determined  by  such  testimony, 
would  receive  the  verdict  of  "  failure  !" 
That  a  further  effort,  properly  conducted, 
will  prove  a  decided  success,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve ;  and  our  reason  for  such  conclusion 
aie  based  upon  the  following  grounds : 

The  perfect  development  of  the  Grape 
is  found  no  where,  save  in  a  warm,  dry  at- 
mosphere ;  subject  to  neither  killing  frost 
nor  heavy  dews  ;  and  that  Mr.  Longworth 
and  others,  have  ripened  grapes  at  all  in 
the  damp,  murkey  valley  of  the  Ohio,  is 
substantial  evidence  of  its  entire  success 
in  a  more  genial  and  dry  atmosphere. — 
Does  such  atmosphere  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  ?     We  will  see ! 

In  the  Spring  of  1858,  there  appeared  a 
publication  in  a  North  Carolina  agricultu- 
ral journal,  in  which  was  announced  the 
existence  of  a  temperate  zone  that  formed 
a  verdant  belt  upon  the  mountain  side, 
where  all  was  dead  and  drear  from  the 
verge  of  this  zone  to  the  bottom  of  vallies, 
and  that  within  that  zone,  fruits,  including 
grapes,  were  never  known  to  be  killed  by 
frost.  The  lower  verge  of  this  zone,  was 
stated  in  that  publication,  to  be  300  feet 
vertical  height  above  the  bottom  of  the 
vallies. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
above  theory,  there  appeared  in  the  Cin- 
cinnatus,  a  letter  from  M.  Guerin  to  D. 
Christy,  in  which  he  stated,  that  in  culti- 
vating the  Grape  upon  Frog  Mountain, 
Tennessee,  his  grapes  rotted  until  attain- 
ing the  height  of  250  feet,  when  he  met 
with  a  dry,  warm,  atmosphere,  free  from 
frost  and  dew,  and  there  his  grapes  re- 
mained sound.  In  the  succeeding  autumn, 
the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  in  an  address 
before  the  agricultural  society  in  North 
Carolina,  incidentally  remarked,  "there 
existed  on  Tryon-mountain  a  zone  where 
frost  or  dew  was  never  known,  and  where 


grapes  remain  sound  upon  their  vines  un- 
til December." 

In  range  of  our  vision,  from  where  we 
now  sit — high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  moan- 
tains  that  skirt  our  valley — are  some  small 
farms  upon  which  grow  a  few  vines  of  the 
Isabella  Grape ;  these  vines  have  not  fail- 
ed of  their  fruit  in  25  consecutive  years. 
Would  it  not  be  scepticism  amounting  to 
dullness,  to  doubt  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Grape,  with  such  an  array  of 
testimony  before  us  ?  We,  therefore,  say 
boldly,  that  any  well  conducted  effort  at 
its  cultivation  will  succeed  in  nearly  all  of 
our  States ;  and  whether  it  be  upon  genial, 
sunny  slopes  of  our  Southern  Alleghanies 
or  upon  the  tall  hill-tops  that  traverse  the 
valley  of  Ohio,  all  that  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure success  is  to  ascertain  and  plant  the 
vine  above  the  frost  and  dew  line. 

The  only  remaining  debatable  question 
is,  will  the  cultivation  of  the  Grapes  be  as 
remunerative  for  the  same  amount  of  labor, 
as  if  directed  to  some  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry common  to  our  country  ?  All  new 
enterprises  have  to  drift  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem — will  it  pay  f 

Amid  our  anxiety  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, Hope  cheers  us  by  pointing  to  the 
Old  World  across  the  Atlantic,  where  we 
behold  the  Vine,  venerable  in  years,  as 
well  as  for  being  man's  earliest  associate 
from  the  date  of  his  expulsion,  (and  per- 
haps before,)  now  sinking,  as  it  were  in 
decrepitude,  to  its  grave.  And  may  we 
not  trust  that  it  will  be  resurrected  upon 
our  continent,  in  the  form  of  some  of  our 
beautiful  hybrids  that  are  at  this  time  be- 
ing daily  brought  from  their  secret  recesses 
amongst  our  coves  and  glens,  like  virgins 
blushing  in  their  purity,  and  handed  (over 
to  Pomology,  to  become  man's  fruitful  bles- 
sing and  consolation  through  all  coming 
time! 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Pom- 
ologists  at  the  South  are  engaged  with 
intense  interest  in  a  search  after  fine  vari- 
eties of  our  native  hybrid  grapes,  and  du- 
ring the  present  autumn,  more  than  a 
thousand  will  have  been  examined,  and 
all  of  which  having  claims  to  excellence, 
brought  into  cultivation.  We  have  spent, 
and  still  are  spending  this  season  at  the 
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business,  and  have  thus  far,  found  and  ex- 
amined 32  hybrids.  As  we  started  out 
with  a  resolve  to  taboo  all  varieties  of  na- 
tive that  did  not  in  some  of  its  characteris- 
tics excel  the  "Catawba,"  we  have,  conse- 
quently, retained  but  two  upon  our  list ; 
one  of  which  will  ixtss  muster  any  where 
— in  color,  a  deep  carnation,  and  in  con- 
tour, both  vine  and  grape,  the  most  splen- 
didly gotten  up  affair  we  ever  saw.  We 
will  wait  for  a  board  of  Pomologists  to 
decide  upon  the  quality  of  the  grape — as 
to  its  beauty,  "  wo  never  expect  to  look 
upon  its  like  again  !" 

I  have  selected  this  method  of  address- 
ing you,  as  likely  to  effect  much  good. 
Yours  truly, 

s.  Mcdowell. 

Franklin,  N.  C,  Sept,  10,  1859. 


~~^^R^~~ 


From  the  Salisbury  Watchman, 
Fine  Cured  Tobacco. 


I 


Well,  quite  a  number  of  our  farmers, 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  are 
"  high  up"  about  their  tobacco  prospects 
— something  new  to  our  ears  to  hear  them 
talking — and  cheering  are  the  reports  we 
get  from  every  quarter.  Mr.  Nelson 
Propts,  of  Davie,  has  left  at  our  office  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  just  cured  by  the  subjoin- 
ed receipt,  which  is  really  beautiful.  He 
says,  having  searched  in  vain  for  a  com- 
petent man  to  undertake  the  curing,  he 
procured  a  thermometer,  and  went  to  work 
according  to  the  directions  below,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Those 
who  have  curing  yet  to  do,  might  profit  by 
calling  to  see  this  specimen,  and  adopting 
the  same  process  : 

\From  the  Southern  Planter^ 

On  Curing  Tobacco  Yellow. — To- 
bacco should  be  very  ripe  when  cut.  In 
order  to  cure  a  fancy  crop,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  your  tobacco  as  you  cut  it,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  house  full  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible of  plants  that  ripen  a  yellow  color. 
I  put  my  tobacco  in  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting  it,  putting  six  to 
eight  plants  on  a  stick  four  and  a  half  feet 
ong,  placing  the  sticks  at  a  distance  ou  the 


tier  polls,  so  that  the  tobacco  does  not 
touch  after  it  is  hung  in  the  house.  Com- 
mence firing  immediately  with  coal,  at  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  twenty-four  hours — 
the  next  twelve  hours  105  degrees,  the 
next  six  hours  110  degrees — then  increase 
?a\  degrees  every  hour  until  you  attain  165 
degrees,  and  remain  at  that  degree  until 
your  tobacco  is  thoroughly  cured.  The 
stalk  should  be  dry  when  you  quit  firing. 
A3  soon  as  your  tobacco  is  soft  enough  to 
move  after  it  is  cured,  move  the  stick  as 
close  together  as  you  can,  that  it  may  more 
effectually  retain  its  color. 

My  barns  are  all  twenty  feet  square,  and 
five  tier  in  the  body,  and  as  tight  as  I  can 
make  them.  I  have  nino  fires  to  each 
house,  made  of  coal — either  pine  or  oak, 
or  any  other  wood  is  equally  as  good.  Ift 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  fires  night  and  day. 

CASWELL. 

Yanceyvill,  July  11,  1859. 


SOIL. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Franklin  Observer  : 
Sirs  :  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
question  relative  to  the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  South-western 
counties  is,  what  are  probabilities  of  tha 
future  in  these  respects,  and  not  what  they 
are  now;  for  in  a  country  where  the  in- 
ducements for  development  and  improve- 
ment are  limited,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  remarkable  and  inviting  prospects  can 
be  shown  immediately  upon  the  surface. 
Both  mining  and  agricultural  interests  are 
slowly  developed,  and  it  is  only  upon  and 
by  encouragements  which  markets  and 
profits  hold  out  that  men  are  induced  to  act, 
and  hence,  when  market  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, an  entire  change  in  the  feelings  of 
a  community  take  place,  which  result  in 
enterprise  which  either  brings  to  light  min- 
eral resources,  or  lead  to  a  systematic  and 
profitable  husbandry. 

In  the  South-western  counties,  agricul- 
ture has  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages 
of  distant  markets,  where  intercourse  is 
difficult  and  expensive ;  and  hence,  the  in- 
ducements to  labor  energetically  for  large 
crops  are  too  small  to  move  a  community, 
though  individual  exertions  in  a  few  in- 
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stances  are  met  with  which  have  resulted 
in  proving  the  capacity  of  ths  soil  for  the 
production  of  great  crops.  Wnen  all 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  which 
affect  the  capacity  of  a  soil,  climate,  com- 
position and  depth,  few  sections  can  com- 
pare with  the  South-western  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  It  ,is  true  it  is  studded 
with  mountains,  but  they  are  clothed  with 
a  great  depth  of  soil,  but  bear  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  forests  of  hard  and  soft 
woods  or  timbers  in  the  world.  Nothing 
surprises  a  traveller  more  than  the  extreme 
depth  of  soil  and  the  massive  timber  tree 
which  it  supports ;  from  the  valley  to  the 
summits  of  the  Balsam  and  Nantahala 
Mountains. 

But  the  writer  does  not  propose  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
bow,  neither  indeed  upon  the  mineral  in- 
terests, except  in  a  few  particulars.  Of 
the  mineral  interests,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  branches  of  industry.  1st.  The 
interest  connected  with  the  production  of 
metal.  2d.  That  connected  with  and  ex- 
isting in  the  rocks  proper.  Of  the  West- 
ern counties  which  are  destined  to  furnish 
metalic  material,  Jackson  County  is  rich 
in  copper,  while  Macon  and  Cherokee  will 
produce  the  most  iron.  The  Savannah 
copper  mines  of  the  Cowee  mountains, 
those  of  the  Collowhee  and  Way-yehut-te, 
are  sufficiently  enveloped  to  enable  the  mi- 
ner to  baso  a  safe  opinion,  aud  entertain 
the  expectation  that  they  are  destined  to 
become  profitable  mines,  provided  a  way  to 
market  is  opened. 

The  baitnatitic  iron  ores  of  the  Nanta- 
hala are  certainly  inexhaustible  beds,  ivhose 
character  for  goodness  are  not  exceeded 
by  the  best  ores  of  Salisbury,  Conneciicut, 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
iron. 

Of  the  rocks  of  these  counties  we  may 
feel  assured  of  the  existence  of  fine  marble, 
suitable  for  statuary  and  other  purposes 
for  which  marbles  are  employed.  The 
most  important  variety  is  the  clear  flesh 
colored  marble  of  Nantahala,  which  is  real- 
ly unique  for  the  delicacy  of  ito  tints. 

The  same  region  furnishes,  also,  fine 
roofing  slates  of  a  blue  color.  Plates  of 
8late  may  be  obtained,  five  and  six  feet  in 


length  and  two  feet  wide.  It  splits  with 
ease  and  with  a  perfect  plane. 
The  quartz  rock  of  the  Nantahala  are  suit' 
able  for  mill  stones,  and  besides  this  varie* 
ty  there  is  a  species  of  porou-i  chalcedony, 
which  resembles  the  common  French  Burr 
stone.  We  have  whet-stone,  mill  Jstone 
and  grind  stone  gri-.t ;  fire  stone  and  rock 
suitable  for  glass,  and  in  Macon  County 
the  fiuest  Porcelain  clay.  The  foregoing 
embjace  some  of  the  important  mineral 
products  which  are  inexhaustible,  but 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  are 
nearly  useless ;  but  which  will  become  of 
immense  value  when  a  cheap  and  commo- 
dious way  is  opened  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

I  am  gentlemen,  truly  yours, 

E  EMxAlONS.  State  Geologist. 
Franklin,  Aug  29,  1859. 


How  Drouth  Benefits  the  Soil. 

"  Dry  and  hot !  Hot  and  dry  !  How 
much  everything  suffers  for  the  want  of 
rain  !"  exclaims  the  farmer,  as  the  empty 
cloulds  melt  day  by  day,  from  his  sight; 
but  chemical  science  shows  us  that  drouth9 
are  one  of  the  material  causes  to  restore 
the  constituents  of  crops,  and  renovate 
long  cultivated  soils.  The  "  why  and  where- 
fore" of  this,  we  may  here  reproduce,  con- 
densed from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Higgins, 
chemist  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  Maryland  : 

The  loss  of  mineral  matter  from  the  soil, 
results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  up  by 
growing  crops,  and  also  carried  away  by 
the  surface  water  flowing  into  streams,  and 
thence  into  the  sea.  These  two  causes  aro 
aways  in  operation,  and  were  there  no 
sources  of  supply,  would  in  time  render 
the  earth  a  barren  waste.  The  diminu- 
tion which  arises  from  continued  crop- 
ping, is  in  part  restored  by  manures,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  constituents  washed 
from  the  soil  by  surface  drainage ;  but  this 
supply  is  small,  uncertain,  and  limited  in 
application,  and  Providence  has  provided 
natural  means  to  restore  lost  mineral  con- 
stituents to  our  arable  land.  At  intervals, 
droughts  occur  to  bring  up  from  the  deeper 
undersoil,  food  for  the  use  of  plants  when 
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the   rains  shall  again  fall  to  dissolve  and  , 
bring  them  into  action. 

A  drouth  acts  upon  the  moisture  in  the 
earth  as  follows:  During  dry  weather,  a 
continual  evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
surface  soil,  above  that  supplied  by  rain 
and  dew,  which  creates  a  vacuum  (so  far 
as  the  water  in  the  surface  soil  is  concern- 
ed), that  is  at  once  filled  by  water  rising 
from  the  subsoil — extending  deeper  and 
deeper  as  the  drought  continues  and  the 
moisture  is  exhaled — a  circulation  of  water 
in  the  earth  the  reverse  of  that  which 
takes  place  in  wet  weather.  This  progress 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  earth, 
manifests  itself  strikingly  in  the  drying  up 
of  springs  and  wells,  and  streams  which 
are  supported  by  springs. 

Not  only  is  water  thus  brought  to  the 
Surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  all  that  the 
water  holds  in  solution.  There  are  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  potash  and  soda, 
or  indeed  whatever  the  subscil  or  top  strata 
Of  the  earth  may  contain.  The  water  on 
reaching  the  surface  is  evaporated,  but 
leaves  behind  its  lime  and  potash,  its  phos- 
phates^ilicates,  carbonates,  and  salts — all 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  vegeta- 
ble products  of  the  farm.  Rain  water,  as 
it  f  lis,  w  1  dissolve  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  some  of  those  substances;  but 
when  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  it  then  be- 
comes strongly  imbued  with  carbonic  acid 
from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil,  and  thus  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  readily  dissolving  minerals  on 
which  before  it  could  have  little  effect. 


The  Use  of  Manures. 


An  Essay  read  before  the  Martin  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  at  Hamilton,  N. 
C,  Sept.  3rd,  1859,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Watson. 
Published  by  request  of  the  Society. 

There  is  no  subject  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  farmers,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  than  the  improvement  of  their 
lands  by  manuring  and  other  means.  I 
say  this  part  of  the  country,  because,  in 
some  portions  of  our  favored  land,  the  soil 
contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  of 
fertility  in  such  profusion,  that  to  attempt 


to  improve  it  by  manures,  would  bo  abou 
as  useless  as  to  "  carry  coals  to  New  Cas- 
tle," or  as 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smoothe  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light, 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heave    to 
garnish." 

In  some  portions  of  our  Southern  and 
Western  states,  the  earth  is  fairly  reeking 
with  fertility  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
the  farm-yard  manure  is  considered  a 
nuisance,  and  when  it  accumulates  in  large 
masses,  is  sometimes  carted  to  the  rivers 
and  other  streams  adjacent,  and  thrown  in, 
to  bo  washed  away. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  a  veritable 
fact.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  denizens  of 
the  piny  woods,  and  worn  lands  of  North 
Carolina,  that  such  things  should  be;  and, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  not  all  emi- 
grate at  once,  in  search  of  this  El-Dorado, 
this  Cornucopia,  this  Magnum  Bonum  ? 
Many  thousands  have  done  so,  and  other 
thousands  will  doubtless  follow  their  exam- 
ple. But  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold," 
and  many  of  those  who  have  left  their  na- 
tive State,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  fat 
West  or  South,  have  like  many  of  the 
searchers  after  the  golden  sands  of  Califor- 
nia and  Pike's  Peak,  returned  to  their  old 
homes,  disappointed  and  cured  of  all  desire 
to  roam.  For,  it  must  be  understood  that 
much  of  the  land  in  all  countries  is  com- 
paratively barren,  that  the  most  fertile 
parts  either  command  enormous  prices  or 
are  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  or  beyond 
there,  infested  with  wild  beasts  and  wild 
Indians,  that  the  climate  is  generally  un- 
healthy, and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  generally  debarred  of  the  enjoyment  of 
many  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
and  even  of  some  what  we  here  consider 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Besides,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  make 
such  a  move,  to  leave  the  homo  of  our 
childhood,  to  renounce,  perhaps  forever, 
the  companionship  of  those  who  are  en- 
deared to  us  by  all  the  tics  of  friendship 
and  consanguinity,  and  to  stek  to  carve  out 
for  ourselves  a  new  caieer,   in   a   strange. 
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place,    and   among   strangers.     Such   arj 
some  of  the  considerations  which  have  re 
strained  the  spirit  of  emigration, 

"  And  made  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

North  Carolina  is  an  old  settled  State, 
and  much  of  her  soil  has  been  impoverish- 
ed by  excessive  and  unskilful  tillage  ;  but 
by  proper  management  and  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  manuring,  most  of  this  may  be  re- 
stored to,  or  even  caused  to  excell  its  pri- 
mative  excellence. 

What  is  needed  among  our  farmers  is 
not  simply  industry,  for  they  are  not  gen- 
erally deficient  in  this,  but  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise— a  determination  to  improve  upon 
the  past.  This  is  a  progressive  age.  Ed- 
ucation, Science,  the  Mechanic  arts  and 
agriculture,  have  all  progressed  wonderfully 
within  the  last  half  century.  But  there  is 
yet  room  for  much  improvements  all  these, 
particularly  in  agriculture.  And  why  is 
this  the  case  ?  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
noblest  pursuits  of  man.  It  is  the  most 
uuiversal ;  ic  is  the  most  useful.  It  had 
its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Adam  was  expelled  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  commanded  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  it  must  con- 
tinue as  long  ss  the  human  race  shall  en- 
dure. Why,  then,  has  this  great,  this  im- 
portant business  been  so  much  neglected  ? 
It  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  and 
others  should  undergo  a  preparatory  train- 
ing, and  be  tautrht  the  principles  necessa- 
ry to  a  successful  prosecution  of  their  va- 
rious avocations.  But  men  act  as  if  every 
man  was  a  born  farmer,  or  as  if  it  were 
supposed  that  the  necessary  information  ou 
agriculture  would  naturally  come  with  ad- 
vancing years,  and  that  no  effect  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  improve  it.  Old  fogyism 
has  thrown  its  blight  over  this  as  over  oth- 
er interests,  and  is  permitted,  in  a  great 
m  asures  to  repress  and  neutralize  the  ben- 
efits which  might  be  derived  from  the  well 
directed  energies  of  those  who,  by  skillful 
experiments  and  investigations,  and  an  en- 
lightened deduction  of  results  from  causes, 
have  reduced  agriculture  to  a  science. 


Happily,  though,  this  is  not  universally 
the  case.  In  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  northern  states  of  this  union,  and  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  agriculture  has 
received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  has 
been  carried  to  a  decree  of  success  never 
witnessed  by  us. 

The  difficulty  with  many  of  our  farmers 
is,  they  do  not  seek  to  advance.  They  are 
content  to  be  the  mere  imitators  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  to  tread  the 
beaten  paths  their  fathers  trod,  and  to  re- 
gard each  new  .system  introduced  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  as  an  innovation 
— as  book-farming — and,  as  such,  not.  to 
be  encouraged.  They  are  willing  to  learu 
everything  else  from  books,  except  the  pro- 
per method  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and, 
in  making  this  exception,  they  make  a 
great  mistake.  Among  the  many  useful 
agricultural  papers  now  published,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  special  patronage  of 
North  Carolina,  the  "  N.  C.  Planter,"  the 
only  agricultural  journal  printed  in  this 
State.  This  is  published  at  Raleigh,  by 
A.  M.  Gorman,  atone  dollar  a  year. 

But  to  turn  from  this  digression.  We 
are  told  by  many  that  their  lands  are  wo^n 
out,  or  naturally  poor,  and  they  cannot 
prepare  mauure  enough  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive. There  is  undoubtedly  much  land 
of  this  character  among  us.  But  have 
proper  efforts  been  made  to  improve  it? — 
Almost  everywhere  can  be  fouud  materials 
suitable  for  making  fertilizers.  Pine  straw, 
cak  leaves,  swamp  mud,  marl,  cotton  seed, 
ashes,  the  excrement  of  horses,  cattle  and 
fowls,  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  the  gar- 
den and  the  dairy,  the  sweepings  of  yarjs, 
the  scrapings  of  hedges  aud  ditches,  all 
abound  in  our  midst,  and  most  of  these 
are  accessible  to  every  farmer.  If  proper- 
ly husbanded,  they  would  make  ample  re- 
turns, both  iu  immediate  crops,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil. 

But  we  have  not  all  got  marl  beds  or 
swamp  mud,  and  the  labor  of  hauling  and 
composting  is  so  great,  that  many  give  up 
the  task  in  despair.  It  is  true,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  make  compost  enough  for  all 
the  land  they  may  wish  to  cultivate,  yet, 
let  them  make  as  much  as  they  can.  This 
will  pay,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  then   they 
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should  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  what  aro  called 
foreign  manures. 

Here  I  know  I  am  treading  on  the  corns 
of  some  of  my  old  fogy  friends  ;  but,  if  it 
hurts  them,  they  must  stand  from  under. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  decry  the  use  of 
these  agfiQtej  or  to  contend  that,  when  ju- 
diciously applied,  they  will  not  pay.  But, 
forsooth,  some  are  frightened  at  the  cost. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  expensive — almost 
every  thing  valuable  is  so.  But  shall  we 
discard  them  entirely  on  that  account?— 
As  well  might  the  mechanic  renounce  the 
costly  machinery  which  enables  him  to  per- 
fect his  wondrous  work.  As  well  might 
the  traveler  hence  to  New  York  reject  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  rail  roads 
aod  steam,  because  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
travel  in  his  own  wagon  and  "camp  out," 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing," 

let  us  not  stand  by,  idle  spectators  of,  but 
net  participators  in,  the  world's  progress. 
Agricultural  science  has  taught,  and  the 
experience  of  many  years  has  demonstra. 
ted,  that  these  ''foreign  manures,"  when 
properly  used,  do  return  an  ample  remu- 
neration for  their  employment.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  guano,  bonedust, 
common  salt,  plaster,  brine  and  its  phos- 
phates, and  others,  which  contain  in  a  ve- 
ry concentrated  form,  the  greatest  elements 
of  fertility,  or  the  necessary  element  for  all 
vegetable  growth.  These  are,  primarily, 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
with  their  various  cultivations  into  potash, 
soda,  silicia,  nitre,  lime,  magnesia,  ammo- 
nia, and  into  carbonic,  nitric,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric,  silicic,  oxalic  and  uric 
acids,  together  with  other  compounds,  of 
less  importance. 

Now,  how  shall  we  arrive  at  a  proper 
solution  of  the  question,  whether  these 
concentrated  fertilizers,  costing  so  much 
will  repay  the  farmer  for  their  use?  Clear- 
ly, the  most  satisfactory  methed  would  be  to 
experiment  with  them,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale,  for  ourselves.  Many  do  this,  and 
because  the  first  trial  may  not  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  they  fail  to  prosecute 
their  investigation  further.  If  the  first 
experiment  fails  partially  or  totally,  perhaps 


the  cause  may  be  traced  to  unfavorabl' 
seasons  or  some  of  the  other  ills  that  vege 
tation  is  heir  to.  Then  lot  the  trial  be 
renewed,  either  with  the  same  or  some 
other  fertilizing  agent,  or  with  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more,  (which  is  generally 
tlm  best  plan,)  and  success  will  almost  in- 
variably crown  the  persevering  effort. 

But  roost  of  our  agriculturists  are  what 
are  termed,  «  small  farmers,"  that  is  they 
own  but  little  property,  and  consequently 
do  not  feel  able  to  risk  even  a  small  amount 
of  money  in  the  experiments.     Such  men 
should  recollect  the  old  adage,  «  nothing 
venture;    nothing   gain,"    and    being   ac- 
quainted  with  the  natural   law,  that  like 
causes  will  always  produce  like  effects,  they 
should  profit  by  the  example  and  experi- 
ence of  others.     Now  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  others,  in   the  use  of  those 
concentrated  and  costly  fertilizers  ?    Guano 
is  one   of  the   most  important    of  these. 
Without  considering  the  effect  produced 
by  the  use  of  this  agent,  which  we  our- 
selves have  witnessed,   in    the   increased 
crops  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats  and  to- 
bacco, let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment, 
another  evidence  of  its  vast  utility,  demon- 
strated by  the  enormous  quantity  consumed. 
It  is  a  well  established  principle  in  busi- 
ness, that  no  new  and  expensive  inventive 
or  theory,  under  whatsoever  favorable  au- 
spices it  may  be  ushered  into  public  notice, 
will  long  retain  the  public  favor  unless  it 
pays.     In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  many  plausible  and  speculation 
projects  which  in  turn,  surprised,  attract- 
ed, dazzled,  and  finally  disappointed  men, 
and  been  relinquished  by  them,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.     We  might  recall,  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  our  own  time  and  State, 
the  "  Jerusalem  Artichoke"  and  the  "Mo- 
rus  Multicaulus"  speculations.     They  soon 
died  out.     Like  soap  bubbles,  when  first 
presented  to  us,  they  were  fair  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  but,  like  soap  bubbles, 
they  were  unsubstantial  things,  puffed  into 
huge  proportions  to  dazzle  the  eye,  but, 
upon  the  first  rude  touch,  bursting  and 
showing  that   they   contain  nothing  but 
thin  air. 

How  has  it  been  with  guano  ?     This  has 
I  now  been  used  a  great  many  years.    It 
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has  to  be  imported  from  a  great  distance, 
at  a  great  cost,  and  if  it  had  been  like  a 
soap  bubble,  it  surely  would  have  explod- 
ed long  ago.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
demand  for  it  is  continually  increasing. 
The  amount  of  guano  consumed  annually 
within  the  U.  S.,  is  about  250,000  tons, 
and  nearly  400,000  tons  are  required  an- 
nually for  Grea't  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  different  varieties 
in  use  is  about  $140,000,000  per  annum. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment from  her  guano  trade  exceeds  in 
amount  that  derived  from  all  other  sources 
of  income.  And  this  vast  trade,  as  before 
remarked,  is  constantly  increasing.  It 
was  remarked  by  a  practical  man  that 
"  guano  and  quinine  has  been  the  making 
of  Virginia,"  because  while  one  wards  off 
the  attack  of  disease  from  her  suffering 
people,  the  other,  with  proper  adjuvants, 
restored  to  vitality  her  impoverished  and 
perishing  soil. 

Nor  is  guano  the  only  agent  of  this  class 
which  is  extensively  and  profitably  used  by 
intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers.  Lime, 
salt,  plaster,  bones,  &c,  have  been  enlisted 
into  service  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the 
naturally  deficient  or  overtasked  earth,  and, 
like  faithful  allies,  they  have  shown  their 
real  value  in  their  good  works. 

In  some  portions  of  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  other 
Northern  States,  the  lands  have  been  in- 
creased in  value,  for  mere  farming  purposes, 
more  than  ten  fold.  This  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  many  of  whom  are 
made  wealthy  by  a  few  acres  of  land.  In 
parts  of  England  and  Belgium,  the  farm- 
ing lands  actually  sell  for  $500  per  acre. 
It  certainly  required  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  place  these  lands  in 
their  present  state  of  improvement,but  the 
owners  were  remunerated  for  their  outlay 
by  the  incoming  crops,  and  are  now  enrich- 
ed by  the  possession  of  the  lands  them- 
selves. 

Then  'let  us  try  to  profit  by  such  exam- 
ples as  are  here  presented  to  us.  We  must 
rot  expect,  however,  to  enrich  our  poor 
h  nds  or  ourselves  by  a  reckless  and  indis- 
criminate expenditure  of  money  for   ma- 


nures. We  might  thus  chance  to  purchase 
a  very  costly  article  not  required  by  the 
particular  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  in 
which  case  no  remunerating  return  would 
be  made.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  kinds 
of  fertilizers  should  be  applied  for  particu- 
lar purposes,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  sources  of  information  on  agriculture 
within  our  reach ;  and  the  most  valuable 
of  these  will  be  found  to  be  expeiiments, 
agricultural  societies,  and  a  careful  perusal 
of  agricultural  books  and  magazines. 


*  *  • »  > 


Alternation  of  Crops. 

That  a  regular  and  systematic  rotation  of 
farm  crops  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
permanent  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
husbandman  the  most  profitable  returns,  we 
think  can  be  clearly  established,  not  only  by 
the  experience  of  the  best  farmers  in  this 
country  and  more  particularly  in  Europe, 
but  by  the  operations  of  nature  herself. 

Every  observing  farmer  is  well  aware  that 
certain  crops  never  prosper  well  two  or  more 
seasons  together  on  the  same  land — that  there 
is  a  manifest  falling  off  in  the  product. 

Now,  it  fo  of  primary  importance  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  understand,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  has  long  engaged  not  only 
the  attention  of  the  most  sagacious  farmers, 
but  of  many  distinguished  chemists  and  phi- 
losophers. By  these  it  has  been  regarded 
chiefly  in  two  points  of  view. 

First,  by  an  immutable  law,  nature  has 
provided  for  each  species  of  plants  a  specific 
food,  suited  to  its  organization  and  its  wants. 
Thus  some  soils  will  not  grow  wheat,  or 
other  farm  crops,  although  abounding  in  the 
common  elements  of  fertility,  and  although 
they  will  make  a  profitable  return  in  other 
farm  crops,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
deficient  in  the  specific  food  required  for 
the  perfection  of  tho  wheat,  or  other  partic- 
ular species  of  crop.  This  is  true  in  regard 
to  wheat  in  portions  of  New  England  and 
other  Stases,  although  or.ce  particularly  pro- 
ductive in  this  grain.  One  family  or  species 
of  plants  requires  a  different  food  from  that 
which  another  family  or  species  requires, 
and  it  seems  to  be  another  law  of  nature, 
that  what  is  not  essential  to  one  family  or 
species,  is  particularly  adapted  to  other  i'ani. 
ilies  or  species.  It  seems  to  be  provided, 
that  whore  the  genera]  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
kept  up,  the  specific  food  of  any  class  or 
species  continues  to  accumulate'till  they  re- 
turn again  to  the  same  field  of  this  particu- 
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Giop.     Thus    it   is   supposed   to   require 
bt  or  ten    years   for  the   specific   food  of 
:,  to  accumulate   sufficiently  for  a  second 
after  one  has  been  taken  from  the  field. 
jn  the  specific  food  of  clover  becomes  ex- 
isted by  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  it  iu 
same  field,  it  being  found   necessary  on 
le   soils  to  substitute   for    it   some  other 
or  grass,  so  that  it  may  not  be  repeat- 
oftener  than  once  in  sis  or  eight  years. — 
ere  are  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  practice 
ich  these  laws  inculcate.     Some  soils  seem 
jural  to  wheat,  others  to  oatd  or  grass,  and 
cessive  crops  of  these  are  sometimes  ta- 
il without  apparent  dimunition  of  product, 
t  which  cannot   always  continue.     This  is 
doubtedly  owing  to  a  super-abundance  of 
j  specific  food  in  the  soil  which  these  crops 
juire,  and  which   will  ultimately  become 
hausted.     It  is  therefore,  always  better  to 
ulate  our  practice  by  general  laws  than 
j  casual  exceptions. 

If  farmers  will  but  cai"efully  observe  the 
(erations  of  these  laws  in  nature,  they  will 
adiiy  see  the  importance  of  an  established 
stem  of  alternation  of  crops.  If  we  notice 
e  grasses  in  our  meadows  it  will  be  seen 
at  they  are  subject  to  change. 
It  will,  also,  often  be  observed,  that  after 
moving  certain  crops  from  a  field,  and  that 
sld  is  allowed  to  remain  uncultivated  for  a 
igle  season,  an  immense  growth  of  weeds 
certain  kinds  will  spring  up  that  had  nev- 
before  occupied  the  same  ground. 

The  timber  trees  in  the  forest  alternate — 
3w  species  springing  up  as  the  old  ones  de- 
,y,  or  are  cut  down.  For  instance,  in  many 
untries,  if  the  prevailing  timber  be  pine, 
id  is  cut  off  or  removed  by  age  and  decay, 
ik  will  spring  up  in  its  place  ;  or  if  oak 
:cupy  the  soil,  pine  will  next  succeed,  and 
i  of  many  other  varieties.  In  forests  of  a 
ore  mixed  growth,  as  in  Kentucky,  and 
ime  other  western  States,  this  change  goes 
i,  though  from  the  great  variety  of  timber, 
is  less  apparent  and  striking. 

That  the  subject  may  be  the  more  clearly 
nder&tood,  the  generality  of  tillage  crops 
ive  been  reckoned  under  two  heads  or  class- 
5,  differing  essentially  in  their  character, 
ilture  and  exhausting  influence  upon  the 
)il.  These  two  classes  are  denominated 
ilmiferous  crops,  and  legv/nimom  crops. — 
he  first  is  so  named  from  culm,  the  stalk  or 
;em,  such  as  are  usually  hollow  and  sup- 
orting  the  leaves  and  seeds.  This  class  in- 
[udes  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
)bacco,  cotton,  &c.  These  are  particularly 
xhausting  in  the  production  of  their  seeds, 
ad  hence  are  Bometimes  termed  "  robbers," 


or  exhausters  of  the   soil.     If  these   are     t 
green,  or  while  they  are  in  bloisom,  they  ire 

far  less  so. 

Leguminous  crops,  literally,  are  peas, 
beans,  and  other  pulse,  but  here  the  cla3s  is 
intended  to  embrace  all  which  are  consider- 
ed ameliorating  or  enriching  crops,  as  pota«> 
toes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  cabbages  and 
clover.  These  latter  are  not  only  less  ex- 
hausting than  the  culmiferous  class,  as  most 
of  them  do  not  mature  their  seeds,  and  all 
on  account  of  thuif  broad  system  of  leaves, 
draw  more  or  less  nourishment  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  they  improve  the  condition  of 
the  soil  by  dividing  and  loosening  it  with 
their  tap  and  bulbous  roots.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  are  called  ameliorating  or  enrich- 
ing crops,  and  when  they  receive  manure,  as 
they  should,  and  culture  after  the  drill  sys- 
tem, they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  improve 
and  fit  the  soil  for  the  culmiferous  class  of 
crops.  No  correct  profitable  system  of  farm* 
ing,  therefore,  can  be  carried  on  where  the 
culmiferous  and  leguminous  crops  do  not  al- 
ternate or  follow  each  other  in  succession, 
except  when  grass  is  made  to  intervene,  and 
it  matters  little  which  crops  are  selected 
from  the  two  classes.  But  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  will  determine  this.  With  us,  in 
the  West,  clover  must  be  the  chief  reliance 
in  evtensive  farming,  though  potatoes,  in 
some  sections,  may  come  in  to  advantage/ 

From  the  character  of  our  crops  and  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
our  system  of  rotation  must  necessarily  em- 
brace a  less  number  of  years  and  be  the 
more  frequently  repeated  than  in  England 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  Indian 
corn  is  not  grown,  and  where  the  various 
root  crops  are  so  important  to  successful  hus- 
bandry, hence  the  greater  necessity  with  ui 
of  adhering  to  the  best  system  that  can  be 
adopted,  and  bringing  in  clover  or  its  equiv- 
alent, as  often  as  every  four  or  five  yeari. — 
Indian  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  &c,  may  be 
sown  and  turned  under,  while  green,  to  great 
advantage  as  ameliorating  or  improving 
crops,  and  requiring  less  frequent  repetition 
of  clover. 

Second.-' In  addition  to  the  exhausting 
nature  of  certain  crops,  it  is  contended  by 
intelligent  cultivators  and  vegetable  physiol- 
ogists, that  each  plant  has  certain  peculiar 
excretory  matters,  which  it  constantly  de- 
posits in  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown — mat- 
ters which  are  supposed  to  be  particulaily 
noxious  to  other  plants  of  its  own  species — 
that  in  consequence,  (until  these  are  decom- 
posed and  removed  from  earth  by  other  plants 
or  by  the  gradual  effects  of  decomposition,) 
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the  same  crop  cannot  advantageously  pros- 
per in  the  same  soil.  There  are  numerous 
facts  that  seem  to  go  to  the  support  of  this 
doctrine.  It  is  known  that  water  in  which 
plants  and  other  bulhs  have  been  grown  will 
not  support  other  bulbs  of  the  same  kind  in 
a  flourishing  condition ;  yet  still,  that  such 
impure  water  is  found  to  be  more  grateful 
than  clear  water  to  vegetables  of  another 
species.     '■ 

We  once  planted  two  acres  of  Rata  Baga 
turnips  on  a  piece  of  new  Kentucky  "  bar- 
rens," of  superior  quality  •  the  turnips  grew 
well  and  made  a  fine  crop.  The  next  year 
the  whole  field  of  forty  acres  was  planted 
with  corn  ;  the  two  acres  on  which  the  tur- 
nips grew  was  almost  a  total  failure,  the  corn 
throughout  the  whole  season  looked  yellow 
and  sickly,  while  the  remainder  of  the  field 
produced  an  excellent  crop.  As  we  have 
said  before,  flax  cannot  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  same  land  only  at  intervening 
periods  of  several  years.  Yet  from  chemi- 
cal tests  neither  turnips  or  flax  are  regarded 
as  very  exhausting  crops,  but  the  aversion  of 
the  same,  or  certain  other  crops  to  grow  im- 
mediately or.  thesame  soil  arises  from  theseex- 
cretory  matters  deposited  by  the  previous  crop. 

But  more  particularly  upon  the  subject  of 
farm  crops,  we  will  remark  in  conclusion 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  system  of  alter, 
nate  husbandry  more  perfeet/it  is  important 
to  embrace  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  farm 
stock.  Cattle  convert  the  bulky  products  of 
the  farm  into  meat,  butter,  cheese,  (fee- 
concentrated  products  are  carried  to  market 
at  comparatively  trifling  expense.  Cattle 
also  furnish  labor,  and  manufacture  into  ma- 
nure the  straw,  stalks  and  other  litter  of  the 
farm,  necessary  to  keep  up  its  fertility ;  for 
our  farmers  must  learn,  that,  without  ma- 
nure, the  soil  will  grow  poor,  and  its  pro- 
ducts actually  diminish.  Manures  are  the 
main  source  of  fertility  to  our  soils,  and  the 
substantial  food  of  our  crops.  Our  supply 
of  these  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  stock 
we  feed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  amount  of 
stock  we  can  keep  profitably,  will  again  de- 
pend upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  abundance  of  its  products.  So 
that  grain  and  grass  husbandry  and  cattle 
husbandry  are  reciprocally  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  each  other. 

We  regret  that  this  subject  is  not  better 
understood  and  more  generally  appreciated 
than  it  is  in  the  West.  If  this  system  is 
thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  yield  more 
immediate  profits  to  the  farmer,  besides  ad- 
ding to  the  perpetual  fertility  and  value  of 
the  soil,  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children. 

Valley  Farmer. 


Northern  Fruit  Rrees.— A  Southern  | 
ticulturist  cautions  his  friends  against  lj 
ing  peach  trees  at  the  North.     The  meat 
peach  on  his  plantation  is  better,   he  se 
than  of  some  of  those  sent  him  from    [ 
North,  with  such  high  sounding  namet: 
"Imperial  Malakoff,"  &c,  which  turned  j 
to  be  "little,  hard,  worthless  peaches,  || 
would  make  a  pig  grunt,if  it  did  not  yques 

It  is  apparent  that  the  South  is  herea^ 
to  supply  the  North  with  this  delicious  fr: 
The  crop   there  is  failing  more  and 
every  year,  and  trees  are  dying.     At 
they  are  short  lived.     The  South,  and  e 
cially  North  Carolina,  can,  by  means  of 
roads  and  steamers,  fill  the  markets  of 
great  cities  with   better  peaches  than 
grown  in  their  own  neighborhood.     But 
that  purpose  the  greatest  care  should  be  tal 
to  cultivate  the  best  varieties. — Fay.  Ohs. 
*. 


1 


Lime  for  Manure. 


"  A  Subscriber,"  in  the  last  number 

the  Cultivator,  inquiries    the   best    as 

mode  of  using  lime  for  manure.     If  Hi 

be  cheap  and  a  broad-cast  application 
designed,  lay  off  the  land  in  20  feet  squai 
with  the  plow,  and  place  a  half  bushel 
lime  in  each  square.     This  will  give  fii 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  good  dressii 
for  average  land.     This  application  shou 
be  made  only  to  new  grouni,   or  stubt 
land  abounding  in  vegetable  matter, 
lime  be  costly  and  it  becomes  necessary 
use  in  smaller  quantities,  then  apply  it 
the  drill  for  cotton  or  corn  in  the  folio wii 
manner  :  As  early  as  possible  in  the  fall 
winter,  lay  off  your  land  ;  run  twice  in  tl 
same  furrow,  making  it  as  deep  and  wii 
as  possible.     Fill  this  with  vegetable  ma 
ter,  straw,  corn  stalks,  scraps  of  fence  cor. 
ers,  &c,  scatter  unslacked  lime  over  t-h 
litter  in  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  15  bushe 
per  acre ;   cover  it  with  earth  and  let 
remain  until    spring,  planting  upon   tl 
ridge.     Our  word  for   it,  that  the  crop  < 
cotton  or  corn  in   ordinary  land  and  of 
good  year,  will    be    nearly    if   not  qui! 
doubled.  H. 
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all  Fruits — Number  of  Plants  and 
per  AcRE.—The  question  is  the  most  pro- 
le; what  •will  it  cost  to  plant  an  acre;  how 
will  they  bear ;  how  long  will  they  last?" 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
)  correctly  for  each  individual,  as  the 
\  of  the  plants  varies  in  different  localU 

the  character  of  the  soil  is  widely  dif- 
tt ;  circumstances  of  the  climate  will 
b  the  yield,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
be  increased  or  diminished  as  the  locali- 
>  near  or  remote  from  a  large  market. 
3ay  nothing  about  the  cost  of  preparing 
ground,  manuring,  etc,  as  each  one  can 
klate  that  for  himself.  But  it  is  essen- 
ihat  the  land  be  in  good  heart — rich  even 
id  that  it  be  well  and  deeply  plowed, 
biled  if  possible  ;  and  unless  there  is  a 
iral  drainage,  artificial  should  be  resorted 
As  it  is  impossible  to  fully  remedy  any 
Its  in  preparing  the  soil,  after  the  plant- 
s  done,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  to 
erly  attend  to  it  while  the  ground  is 


■  m  i  m  » 


litors  Franklin  Observer  :  You  ask  me 
he  history  of  the  vine  that  produces  the 
idid  grapes  presented  to  you  by  G.  W. 
field,  of  Sugartown  Fork,  in  this  county, 
le  Grape  is  a  native,  and  for  the  last  40 
s  has  been  known  to  pomologists  as  the 
ibella  Grape,"  in  honor  of  Miss  Isabella 
>s,  of  Dorchester,  S.  C,  who  took  it  to 
NTorth  and  gave  it  to  William  Prince,  of 
hing  Gardens,  on  Long  Island,  near  the 

of  New  York.  I  found  the  grape  in 
ession  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  the 
ement  of  this  county,  and  gave  the  vine 

in  possession  of  Stanfield,  to  one  of  my 
hbors,  who  for  five  years  trained  it  on  a 
old,  where  it  bore  finely  for  the  two  first 
■s,  after  which  the  vine  was  attacked  by 
3ease  which  vintners  know  under  the 
e  of  "  mildew,"  which  caused  the  fruit 
light  when  nearly  grown,  after  which 
vine  never  had  a  sound  cluster  of  grapes 
I  after  a  small  balm -tree,  (Balm  of  Gil- 


ead,)  began  to  throw  its  branches  over  the 
section  of  the  scaffold  next  to  it,  when  we 
made  the  discovery,  that  to  the  extent  of  the 
dripping  of  the  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the 
balm  tree,  the  clusters  of  grapes  ripened  per- 
fectly sound  and  of  a  highly  aromatic  flavor, 
the  grapes  on  all  other  parts  of  the  scaffold 
rotted— every  one,  and  the  same  thing  trans- 
pired for  two  years,  when  I  advised  my 
neighbor  to  train  his  vine  upon  the  tree ; 
since  which  it  is  25  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  has  nevar  failed  to  yield  a  weighty  load 
to  its  branches  of  such  delicious  grapes  as 
those  presented  to  you  by  my  worthy  friend, 
G.  W.  Stanfield* 

s.  Mcdowell. 

Franklin,  Macon  co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  1859. 


-■»£»■- 


The  Grape  Crop— Grape  Gulture,  &c. — 
In  this  vicinity,  the  Grape  crop  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  has  suffered  very  severely  from 
rot,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  intensely 
hot  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  July.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  weather  had  been  so 
damp  that  it  was  thought  necessary  by  many 
experienced  cultivators  to  strip  off  a  portion 
of  the  leaves,  in  order  to  air  the  fruit  proper- 
ly ;  but,  in  all  cases  where  this  was  done  the 
loss  by  rot  was  greatly  increased,  during  the 
"  heated  term."  We  question  the  propriety 
of  removing  the  leaves  of  the  Grape  vine, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  this  sultry  cli- 
mate ;  believing  that  all  the  air  necessary 
may  be  given  to  the  fruit  and  vine  by  proper 
pruning  and  training.  We  are  aware  that 
some  of  our  most  successful  and  experienced 
Grape  growers  advocate  and  practice  the  re- 
moval of  a  certain  portion  of  the  leaves  ;  but 
we  have,  as  yet,  never  heard  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  it.  We  hope  the  disasters  of  the 
present  season  will  "bid  them  pause,"  and, 
reflect  whether  a  more  natural  and  sound 
system  cannot  be  adopted.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  in 
our  pages;  and  trust  that  all  who  possess 
any  information  will  impart  it  freely. 

Southern  Cultivator. 
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Use  of  Burned  Lime  as  an  Application 
to  the  Soil. 


The  application  of  burned  lime  to  the  soil 
is  of  high  antiquity,  and  its  utility  is  such 
as  has  been  recognized  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  which  agriculture  has  obtained  much 
eminence ;  and  certainly  it  has  been  more 
largely  and  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer 
from  a  very  remote  period  than  any  other 
Mineral  substance  that  has  ever  been  made 
available  in  practical  husbandry.  Cato  de- 
scribes with  much  minuteness  the  best  means 
of  preparing  it ;  and  Pliney  attests  the  use 
of  slacked  lime  by  the  Roman  cultivators  as 
a  dressing  for  the  soil  in  which  fruit  trees 
were  grown.  It  was  also  applied  by  the 
Arabs  with  equal  success  in  Spain.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  what  has  been  good 
in  ages  past  is  good  at  the  present  time. 

When  lime  is  applied  to  soil,  it  is  believed 

by  some  that  it  acts  in  two  ways — one,  as  a 

stimulant  that  promotes  vegetation  by  causing 

the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed  to  exert  itself; 
and  the  other,  in  prompting  the  growth  of 

trees  and  plants  by  enriching  the  land  as  a 
manure,  and  adding  to  the  quantity  of  vege- 
table food.  By  others  it  is  looked  upon  in  a 
chemical  and  medicinal  point  of  view,  acting 
as  an  alternative,  a  corrector,  a  dissolver,  or 
a  decomposer — a  disengager  of  certain  parts 
of  the  animal  substances  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  as  a  retainer  and  combiner  with 
others,  but  not  as  a  substance,  like  dung  or 
decayed  organic  matter,  fit  for  the  immediate 
use  and  nourishment  ot  plants,  except  in 
small  proportions.  It  also  produces  a  me- 
chanical alteration  in  the  soil, which  is  simp- 
ly and  easily  understood,  and  it  is  the  cause 
of  a  scries  of  chemical  changes  that  are 
really  obscure,  and  are  as  yet  susceptible  of 
only  partial  explanation.  In  the  finely  de- 
vided  state  of  quick  lime,  or  of  soft  and 
cumbling  chalk,  it  stiffens  very  loose  soils 
and  opens  the  stiffer  class ;  while  in  the  form 
of  limestone  gravel  or  of  shell- sand,  it  may 
ba  employed  either  for  opening  a  clayey  soil 
or  giving  body  and  firmness  to  boggy  land. 


Thus  it  proves  very  useful  in  tenacio 
heavy,  clayey  soil,  while  it  maybe  digpem 
with  in  light  ones,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affe 
ing  them. 

The  purposes  served  by  lime  as  acher 
constituent  of  the  soil  are  at  least  of  four  i 
tinct  kinds,  namely  :  First,  it  supplies  a  ki 
of  inorganic  food  which  appears  to  be  nee 
sary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  all  cultival 
plants.     Secondly,   it  neutralizes  acid   si 
stances,  which  are    naturaly  formed  in  ' 
soil,    and  decomposes  or  renders  harm1. 
other  obnoxious  compounds,  that  are  not 
frequently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plat 
Thirdly,  it  changes  the  inert  vegetable  m 
ter  in  the  soil  so  as  gradually   to  render 
-useful  to  vegetation.     Fourthly,   it  cau 
facilitates,  or  enables  other  useful  compou 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  to  be  produ 
in  the  soil,  or  so  promote  the  decomposit 
of  existing   compounds  as  to   prepare  th 
more  speedily  for  entering  into  the  circi 
tion  of  plants. 

Burned  or  quicklime  is  of  an  alkaline 
basic  nature,  like  potash  and  soda.  Boc 
of  this  kind  form  the  chemical  opposite* 
those  of  an  acid  nature;  that  is,  they 
prive  them  of  their  sour  tate  and  their  a 
properties  and  actions  in  general,  when  tl 
combine  with  them,  while  on  their  side  tl 
give  up  their  basic  properties.  For  instan 
from  the  most  corrosive  hydrochloric  a< 
and  the  most  caustic  soap ■  boiler's  lye  ari 
a  compound  whichfno  longer  tastes  sharp 
caustic,  but  only  midly  saline,  namely,  c< 
mon  table  salt.  Their  mutual  resignat 
and  delivering  up  of  their  characteristic  p 
parties,  which  occurs  in  all  cases  where 
alkaline  base  meets  with  an  acid,  is  cal 
neutralization,  and  new  product  arising  fr 
the  two  is  termed  a  salt 

A  good  soil,  in  a  state  of  readiness 
culture,  must  not  possess  any  acid  propert: 
All  the  cultivated  plants  grows  less  fre 
and  less  vigorously  in  soils  containing  aci 
than  in  such  as  are  weakly  basic,  or  ei 
neutral,  and  their  growth  becomes  infei 
n  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  acid  in  t 
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soil  increases.  The  production  of  a 
takes  place  in  every  soil;  for  the  humus 
which  originates  both  from  the  remains  o 
plants  and  refuse  remaining  in  the  ground 
and  from  the  stable  manure,  is  an  acid  na- 
ture ;  the  soil,  however,  usually  contains  in 
its  mineial  constituents  many  bases,  (lime, 
magnesia,  potash  and  soda  )  wl  ile  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  stable  dung  produces  another, 
(ammonia,)  that  these  suffice  to  neutralize 
humus.  Combined  with  bases,  the  humus 
undergoes  a  far  more  rapid  and  extensive 
decomposition  into  food  for  vegetation  ;  that 
is,  into  soluble  substances  applicable  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  while  the  acid  hun^us, 
whether  produced  by  want  of  moisture,  or 
by  superabundance  of  peaty  substances,  un- 
dergoes further  decay,  but  slowly  and  with 
difficulty. 

Lime  is  not  merely  a  base,  but  a  very  strong 
lose,  and  can  therefore  even  extract  from  the 
weaker  bases  occurring  in  the  soil  the  acids 
with  which  they  are  already  combined. — 
Hence  it  acts  with  advantage  in  those  cases 
where  weaker  bases  are  such  as  become  solus 
ble  by  combination  with  acids,  and  are  in 
this  condition  capable  of  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  plants.  Of  this  kind  especially 
are  bases  which  originate  from  the  ferrugi- 
nous particles  present  in  all  soils  covered 
with  water,  such  as  are  situated  in  low  lands 
excluded  from  the  access  of  atmospheric  air 
by  a  tenacious  covering.  Humic  and  car- 
bonic acids  produced  in  such  places  render 
the  particles  of  prot-oxyd  of  iron  soluble, 
and_  these  again  cause  the  soil  to  become 
sterile  or  less  fertile,  just  like  the  water 
which  we  see  in  ferruginous  springs  flowing 
from  deposites  of  lignite  or  peat.  On  this 
account,  fresh,  black  mud  from  ponds  or 
lakes  always  acts  injuriously  upon  the  fields 
and  meadows  the  first  year ;  hence  the  dead 
sub-soU,  when  mixed  at  once  with  the  sur- 
face soil,  so  often  causes  a  diminution  of 
fertility  for  one  or  more  years.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  a  soil  which  contains  much  pyrites, 
the  oxygenation  or  weathering  of  the  ground 
may  readily  produce  so  much  soluble  salt  of 
iron  (green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  or  iron,)  as  to 
disturb  the  growth  of  plants.  In  all  these 
cases,  lime  is  an  excellent  means  of  render- 
ing the  iron  insoluble,  and,  at  the  same  time 
of  giving  it  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  more  rapidly  and  abundantly,  where- 
by the  black  prot-oxyd  of  iron  is  changed 


into  brown    protoxyd  (iron  rust,)  which   no 
longer  acts  injuriously  upon  vegetation. 

Caustic  or  quicklime,  as  it  name  indicates, 
attacks  the  skin  of  the  hand  and  dissolves 
it  in  washing,  in  the  same  way  as  potash  or 
soda  lye,  and  has  a  similar  action  upon  other 
animal   or  vegetable   substances,    as  many 
farmers,  perhaps,  have   noticed  on  the  sacka 
on  which  they  have  kept  lime,  which  soon 
became  rotten  and  soft.     When  lime  is  mix- 
ed with  the  soil,  it  acts  in  this   decomposing 
and  dissolving  manner  upon  the  roots,  leaves, 
straw,  and  other  parts  of  vegetables  as  also 
upon  organtic  constituents  of  the  soil,  which 
are  already  partially  converted   into  humus. 
It  hastens  the  decomposition  of  those    sub- 
stances which  are  often  very  slow  and  disin- 
clined   to  fermentation  in  heavy    soils,  not 
freely  admitting  atmospheric  air  to  a  greater 
activity;  that  is,  to  a  more  rapid  fermenta- 
tion,  putrefaction  and   decay,  whereby  they 
are  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia, which  are  then  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  the  living  plants  as  the  most  important 
of  all  their  food.     The  action  which  lime  ex- 
erts in  this  way  clearly  agrees  in  appearance 
with  that  produced  by  direct  fertilizers,  such 
as  stable  manure,  guano,  etc.     But  there  ia 
a   great   difference  between  the  two.     The 
lime  does  not  work  with  its  own  material, 
but  at  the  expense  of  other  matter,  namely, 
at  that  of  the  land  or  of  its  strength,  while 
the  direct  manures  act  with  their  own  power. 
It  is,    therefore,  self-evident  that  the    latter 
enrich  the  soil,  while  lime  renders  it  poorer. 
The  universal  effects  of  this  independent  un- 
mixed liming  or  marling  of  land,  which  has 
been  established  by  Europe,  as   well  as  in 
many  parts  of  this  country,  is  obvious,  not 
only  by   the  well  known  German   saying, 
"  Rich  father,  poor  children,"   but  also   by 
the  still  more  precisely  expressed  maxim, 

"Much  lime  and  no  manure 
Make  both  farm  and  farmer  poor." 

Besides,  on  heavy,  inactive  soils,  lime  may 
be  expected  to  produce  good  effects  by  its 
decomposing  and  dissolving  power  in  all 
cases  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  organic  re- 
mains, especially  when  the  air  has  not  had 
free  access  to  it;  consequently  on  new  ground, 
reclaimed  from  forest,  broken  up  meadows, 
and  pasture  land,  reclaimed  peat- bogs,  salU 
marshes,  and  low-lying  lands  after  they  have 
been  well  drained.  But  even  burned  lime 
frequently  does  not  develop  its  effects  until 
the  second  or  third  year. 

Quicklime  can  also  act  as  a  decomposer  and. 
solvent  of  mineral  substances.  It  causes,  for 
instance,  an  unlocking  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  the  products  of  whk& 
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(silica,  potash,  etc.)  can  then  be  consumed  as 
food  by  the  plants  growing  upon  it.  The 
experience  that  liming  pre-eminently  favors 
the  formation  of  halum,  and  gives  the  straw 
of  the  cereals  great  stiffness,  is  explained  by 
this  in  the  most  simple  nanner:  It  is  the 
lime  which  produces  this,  but  the  mineral 
substances  rendered  soluble,  and  therefore 
assimilable  by  the  lime  above  all  the  silica. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  at  the  same 
time  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
that  the  farmer  need  not  pay  any  attention 
to  silica,  in  manuring,  since  it  exists  almost 
everywhere  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil 
but  that  he  need  only  take  care  that  there 
shall  not  be  deficiency  of  solvents,  and  of  the 
conditions  which  favor  its  solution.  Thus, 
lime  is  a  powerful  means  of  assisting  the 
oxygenation  or  weathering,  of  stony  and 
earthly  constituents  of  the  soil ;  it,  therefore, 
forms  an.  aid  to  those  bodies,  and  forces  such 
as  air,  water,  carbonic  acid,  (humus,)  heat, 
etc.,  which  carry  on  this  process  of  decom- 
position everywhere  in  acting  independetly 
of  human  interference.  In  a  heavy  soil,  this 
natural  weathering  can,  of  course,  only  pro- 
ceed slowly,  because  the  tenacity  obstructs 
the  access  of  air  and  the  production  of  car- 
bonis  acid  from  humus.  When,  therefore, 
experience  says  that  lime  proves  far  more 
favorable  in  heavy  than  in  light  soils,  it 
might  certainly  be  deduced  from  the  preced- 
ing statement,  that  its  chemical  action,  now 
under  consideration,  may  claim  an  essential 
share  in  the  beneficial  effects  in  the  first  case. 

Lime  forms  a  necessary  constituent  of  all 
plants  ;  if  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  soil  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  poor ; 
therefore  lime  may  act  favorably  in  certain 
cases  by  supplying  this  deficiency.  By  far 
the  majority  of  soils  contain  lime  abundant- 
ly sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  nu- 
trition and  the  development  of  plants  ;  and, 
if  manuring  be  performed  regularly  and  pro- 
perly, there  can  still  be  a  want  of  such  kind 
since  stable  manure,  alone,  conveys  into  the 
soil  more  lime  than  is  removed  from  it,  even 
in  very  abundant  crops ;  cultivated  soils  rath- 
er grow  continually  richer  in  lime;  and 
plants,  which  consume  very  much  lime  in 
their  development,  especially  if  grown  in 
frequent  succession  in  the  same  field,  will 
naturally  lead  much  sooner  to  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  lime  of  the  soil,  than  those  plants 
which  take  up  lime  moderately. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  far  less  coherent  in 
texture,  and  i3  of  looser  nature  than  clay  or 
loam,  and  it  has  the  power  of  improving  te- 
nacious soils  mechanically  by  rendering 
them  less  tough  and  solid  ;  and  hence,  more 
porus  and  open.     Quicklime    changes  into 


carbonate  of  lime  by  degrees  in  the  soil, 
and  will  then  consequently  act  in  the  same 
way.  When  mixed  with  sand,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  renders    this   more  coherent   and 

close. 

Lime  also  imparts  to  mixtures  of  earths, 
as  is  shown  by  saltpetre  beds,  the  power  of 
converting  nitrogen,  of  petrifying  [and  de- 
caying vegetable  and  animal  substances  into 
nitric  acid,  which  enters  ihto  combination 
with  the  lime  to  form  nitrate  of  lime.  Ac- 
cording to  some  experiments  made  in  Engs 
land,  lime  is  supposed  to  increase  the  power 
of  earths  to  absorb  ammonia  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  to  contribute  indirectly  by 
the  decomposition  of  ammoniacal  salts  in 
the  soil,  to  a  fixation  of  ammonia  by  the  clay 
and  silica.  Quicklime  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  soil, 
passing  in  the  operation  into  the  mild  condi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime.  Possibly,  this 
also  may  afford  assistance  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  plants  proceeds  somewhat  more 
rapidly  in  soil  manured  with  lime,  so  that 
they  run  more  quickly  through  the  period  of 
germination  to  maturity  than  on  unlimed 
land.  Such  an  action  upon  the  duration  of 
vegetation  would  be  a  recommendation  of 
lime  for  agriculture  in  northern,  elevated  and 
exposed  districts. — Patent  Office  Report. 


From  the  Greesborough  Patriot. 

Davidson  County,  Sept.  7th,  1859. 
Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  now  certain  that 
the  north- eastern  part  of  Davidson,  and  part 
of  Randolph  and  Guilford  will  soon  become 
large  tobacco  growing  Counties  ;  there  is  a 
large  quantity  planted  the  present  year,  and 
the  tobacco  crop  will  be  increased  largely 
every  year;  and  all  the  people  want  is  a 
convenient  market.  There  will  be  thousands 
of  as  good  tobacco  raised  in  these  sections 
as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  above  named  Counties  lie  convenient  to 
High  Point,  where  the  Plank  Road  crosses 
the  North  Carolina  Central  Railroad — and  as 
High  Point  is  destined  to  be  one  among  the 
great  trading  marts  of  middle  North  Caro- 
lina, here  is  a  wide  field  for  euterprising  men 
to  do  well  in  manufactring  tobacco. 

Many  Citizens  of  Davidson. 
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RALEIGH,  NOVEMBER,  1859. 

J8®~  Agriculture  has  its  rights,  as  well 
as  its  pleasures  and  profits.  It  is  the  most 
healthy,  virtuous,  profitable  and  indepen- 
dent employment  to  which  the  attention  of 
man  can  be  directed.  The  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  country.  They  defend  the  country 
and  support  the  government.  This  branch 
oi  industry  should  be  properly  respected, 
And  not  taxed  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  all  other  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

Agriculture,  boasts  of  no  exclusive  rights, 
asks  for  none.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  other  branches  of  industry.  In  other 
countries,  agriculture  is  the  slave  of  volup- 
tuousness, avarice,  ambition  and  tyranny. 
In  this,  the  partial  victim  of  invidious  dis- 
criminations for  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry.  The  light  of  political  science 
and  economy  is  rapidly  dissipating  this 
monstrous  delusion.  She  has  nearly  or 
quite  succeeded  in  strangling  the  protective 
tariff  policy.  There  remains  but  one  other 
legalized  enemy  to  encounter.  The  present 
banking  system  of  the  country.  The  ag- 
ricultural interest  is  not  opposed  to  a  re- 
sponsible banking  system,  deeming  it  neces- 
sary for  the  commercial  world,  to  whom  it 
looks  for  the  transportation  of  its  surplus 
produce. 

Those  who  ridicule  their  pretensions  to 
a  knowledge  in  this  science,  intend,  by 
persuading  them  to  repose  a  blind  confi- 
dence in  the  right  of  election,  to  subject 
them  to  this  state  of  things. 

Xhe  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  can- 


not make  a  judicious  selection  of  represen* 
tatives,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  ignorance 
of  their  publio  acts.  The  moral  conse- 
quence of  this  ignorance  on  their  part,  is 
the  regulation  of  social  happiness  and  po- 
litical power  by  the  minority,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  provided  for,  by  substracting 
from  the  sooial  condition,  happiness  and 
power  of  the  majority.  To  prevent  this, 
demonstrates  the  necessity,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom of  the  course  suggested,  to  prevent  it. 


Improvement  of  Lands. 


THOROUGH  DRAINAGE — CONTINUED. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Planter^ 
the  benefits  of  thorough  drainage  were 
mentioned.  In  this,  the  modus  operandi 
will  be  submitted.  1st.  Thorough  drain- 
age deepens  the  soil :  Every  farmer  of  the 
least  experience  and  observation,  who  has 
attempted  to  cultivate  deep-rooted  vegeta- 
bles upon  land — swamp- land,  not  sufficient 
ly  drained,  has  signally  failed.  The  roots 
of  these  plants  upon  land  saturated  with 
water,  will  not,  cannot  extend  downward 
their  usual  length — cannot  penterate  the 
soil  sufficiently  deep  to  mature  them*—- • 
Beets,  parsnips,  carrots  and  all  other  root 
crops,  on  land  not  properly  drained,  will 
grow  large  at  the  top,  but  the  root,  the 
most  important  part,  will  be  divided  into 
numerous  small  fibres,  spreading  in  every 
direction  in  search  of  dry  soil.  No  roct 
crop  will  grow  in  stagnant  water.  All  wl-o 
admit  the  advantages  of  a  deep  over  a  shal- 
low soil,  must  see  the  necessity  of  loworfng 
tho  line  of  standing  water  below  the  extent 
to  which  the  roots  of  our  cultivated  crops 
descend.  If  drainage  deepens  the  soil 
which  is  the  proposition  under  considera- 
tion, every  one  who  admits  that  a  deep 
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soil  is  better  than  a  shallow  one,  must 
adopt  this  system  of  improvement.  The 
deeper  the  soil,  the  more  extensive  the 
feeding-ground  for  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crop. 

The  food  necessary  for  the  nutrition, 
support  and  maturing  the  crop,  is  not  all 
upon  the  surface.  The  elements  of  nutri- 
tion for  all  growing  crops  are  many,  some 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  surface,  some  in 
the  soil,  and  others  even  in  the  sub-soil. 
These,  the  roots  of  plants,  guided  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  will  find,  if  all  opposing 
obstacles  are  removed.  Among  these, 
stagnant  water  is  the  most  unyielding. 
The  rootlets  of  all  crops  will  stand  a  drought 
or  blow,  better  on  a  deep  than  a  shallow 
soil. 

2d.  It  allows  pulverization :  All  admit 
that  a  wet  soil  can  never  be  pulverized. 
All  wet  soils  are  close,  adhesive  and  im- 
pervious to  air,  without  which  nothing  can 
grow  on  them.  Drainage  dries  the  surface 
of  soil,  draws  out  the  superabundant  water 
and  thereby  superinduces  pulverization; 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

3d.  It  prevents  surface  washing:  How? 
some  are  ready  to  inquire.  Have  your 
lands  never  been  injured  by  frequent 
heavy  washing  rains?  If  your  land  is 
already  filled  with  water,  the  rain  cannot 
penetrate  and  pass  directly  downward,  but 
must  pass  off  over  the  surface,  carrying 
With  it  much  of  the  soil,  imparing  the  re- 
maining elements  of  fertility,  opening  gul- 
lies and  producing  galls  on  the  hill-sides. 
Drain  your  lands,  then  the  water  falling 
from  the  clouds  will  be  at  once  absorbed, 
moistening  the  soil  in  its  descent,  and  car- 
rying food  to  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crop,  and  the  surplus  water  will  pass  off 
in  the  artificial  channels  provided  by  the 
drainage  process.    The  absorbent  power 


of  land,  properly  drained,  becomes  obvious 
to  every  close  observer,  after  a  protracted 
drought;  when  a  heavy  rain  falls  all  the 
water  will  be  drank  up  and  retained  by 
the  soil  until  it  gets  its  quantum  sufEcit, 
before  any  can  pass  away  through  the 
drains,  nor  will  it  rise  upon  the  surface. 
Is  the  answer  satisfactory  ? 

4th.  It  protracts  the  season  for  labour 
and  vegetation.  In  the  latitudes  of  our 
country,  when  long,  cold  and  wet  winters- 
are  succeeded  by  short  springs,  farmers 
have  but  little  time  to  get  their  seed  in 
the  ground  in  due  time;  before  the  winter 
snows  and  rains  have  made  the  land  wet,  it 
becomes  saturated,  throws  the  farmer  back 
in  his  ploughing,  hauling  out  his  manure 
&c.  Thorough  draining  obviates  these 
difficulties.  The  farmer  is  enabled  to  be- 
gin and  complete  his  preparations  for  his 
crop  in  time.  But  the  gain  of  time  is  not 
all ;  by  keeping  the  land  well  drained,  it 
lengthens  the  season  for  vegetation.  In 
all  wet  and  humid  climates,  it  first  makes 
its  appearance  sooner  than  in  dry  and  welt 
drained  countries.  Fifteen  days  may  be 
the  security  of  our  corn  and  pea  crops  be- 
fore frost.  In  less  time,  a  whole  crop  will 
pass  from  the  milky  state  to  the  hard 
stage;  and  these  fifteen  are  always  added 
by  draining  the  land  of  its  surplus  water. 

5th.  It  prevents  freezing  out.  In  some 
localities,  the  growing  of  winter  wheat  has 
been  entirely  abandoned  on  account  of 
freezing  out,  or  winter-killing.  What 
produces  this  freezing  out?  Evidently 
the  superabundant  quantity  of  water  in 
the  land.  The  soil  of  arable  land  is  never 
pulverized  below  the  depth  of  the  plough, 
six  or  eight  inches.  Below  the  soil,  is  a 
thick  stratum  of  clay,  almost  impervious 
to  water.  The  fall  and  winter  rains  satu- 
rate the  surface  soil — the  ground  is  sud- 
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denly  frozen  by  a  cold  spell ;  the  water  in 
it  crystallizes  into  ice ;  and  the  soil  is 
thrown  up  into  spicules,  and  the  roots  of 
clover  and  wheat  are  drawn  from  their 
beds,  and  by  a  few  repetitions  of  this  freez- 
ing process,  left  dead  on  the  field  in  the 
spring.  Draining  at  once  lowers  the  fall- 
ing water,  leaving  the  soil  so  free  from 
moisture  that  the  ground  is  not  so  easily 
frozen  or  heaved  up,  and  the  roots  and  the 
plants  retain  their  natural  position,  and  in 
the  spring  awaken  refreshed  by  their  win- 
ter's repose. 

Reader,  be  not  surprised  !  we  will  de- 
monstrate this  proposition,  although  it  may 
seem  paradoxical.  Take  a  handful  of  dirt 
after  a  heavy  rain,  squeeze  it  hard  and  you 
will  press  drops  of  water  from  it.  Take  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  same  dirt,  when  it 
is  so  dry  that  you  cannot  press  any  water 
from  it  by  the  hand,  and  subject  it  to  the 
pressure  of  machinery,  and  water  will  come 
from  it.  Every  farmer  in  the  habit  of 
grinding  apples  and  pressing  cider,  knows 
full  well,  that  the  pomace,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  apparently  dry,  will  yield  more  of 
the  juice,  by  stirring  the  cheese  and  sur- 
ging the  log  again.  Are  you  ready  to  en- 
quire what  of  this  ?  These  facts  will 
prove,  first,  how  much  water  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction ; 
secondly,  that  more  water  is  held  by  a 
pulverized  and  open  soil,  than  by  a  com- 
pact, close  one.  Draining  renders  land 
open  and  porous,  thus  enabling  the  soil  to 
hold  the  water  between  its  minute  particles. 
If  these  particles  be  pressed  together  com- 
pactly for  the  want  of  draining,  there  is  no 
sgace  left  between  them  for  water.  Drain- 
ing then  increases  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
to  receive  and  retain  moisture,  the  only 
security  against  drought.  In  dry  weather, 
plants  send  their  rootlets  in  search  of  wa- 


ter, they  travel  through  the  soil  till  the' 
reach  the  moisture  held  in  reserve  for 
them,  and  soon  manifest  their  good  for- 
tune by  a  rapid  increase  of  the  plants 
above.  Wo  have  already  shown  that  drain- 
age deepens  the  soil,  that  the  length  of 
the  rootlets  of  all  crops  is  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  this 
way  drought  is  resisted.  Plants  growing 
on  land  full  of  water,  cannot  send  their 
roots  far  below  the  surface;  when  the 
drought  comes,  the  water  disappears,  and 
the  roots  are  soon  parched  by  the  rays  of 
a  summer's  sun.  Now,  if  the  water  had 
been  taken  out  of  this  land  by  the  process 
of  drainage,  the  soil  would  have  deepened, 
the  roots  growing  in  it  beyond  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  a  drought.  Drainage 
dries  the  soil.  The  dryer  the  soil  in  the 
spring,  the  deeper  the  roots  will  strike,  and 
the  plants  better  able  to  endure  the  sum- 
mer's sun  and  resist  the  drought,  should 
any  ensue. 

Another  view,  draining  by  pulverizing 
and  deepening  soils,  increases  their  car 
pacity  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  afford  protection  against 
drought.  The  capacity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  water  and  pour 
it  out  on  the  arid  earth,  and  resist  the 
desolating  effects  of  a  long  continued 
drought,  affords  one  of  the  many  sublime 
illustrations  of  the  glorious  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  should  inspire  us  with  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  the  perfection  of  our  Divine 
Creator.  All  the  springs,  branches,  swamps, 
and  other  streams  of  water  empty  into  the 
rivers,  the  rivers  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  ' 
is  not  full.  Why  ?  because  the  rivers  pour 
into  the  ocean  no  more  Water  than  the  at- 
mosphere takes  up  and  carries  back  in  va- 
por and  discharges  upon  the  many  bills. 
The  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers 
throughout  the  union,  establish  the  fact 
that  drained  lands  suffer  less  by  dronght 
than  undrained.  My  proposition  then  that 
drainage  prevents  drought,  is  established. 
To  be  continued  in  the  next  No.  * 
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The  Exhibition  of  1859,  will  not  only  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  previous  North 
Carolina  Fairs,  but  in  many  respects  exceeds 
them  all.  We  think  the  number  of  articles 
exhibited  was  greater,  and  very  many  of  them 
vastly  superior.  The  number  of  persons  in 
attendance  was  perhaps  as  great  as  hereto- 
fore— the  crowd  being  estimated  on  Thursday 
at  from  six  to  eight  thousand  persons. 

Floral  Hall  indeed  presented  a  perfect  gal. 
axy  of  beauty,  elegance  and  taste.  The  lar- 
gest and  finest  collection  of  apples  we  have 
ever  seen  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  "West- 
brook  &  Mendenhall,  of  Guilford,  and  the 
Messrs.  Lindley,  of  Alamance.  The  former 
also  had  some  magnificent  specimens  of  pears 
and  peaches.  Quite  a  number  of  persons  ex- 
hibited a  variety  of  preserves,  pickles,  &c. — 
There  was  a  fine  display  of  paintings  and  the 
fine  arts  generally,  brought  from  different 
portions  of  the  State.  Also,  elegant  speci- 
mens of  needle-wook,  embroidery,  &c.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  time  to  particularise, 
and  certainly  no  disposition  to  be  invidious 
by  singling  out  any  one  for  special  remark, 
but  we  will  not  be  subject  to  the  accusation  if 
we  mention  one,  a  new  style  of  painting,  ex- 
ecuted by  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  Oxford 
Female  College. 

The  Agricultural  productions  in  Planters' 
Hall  were  large  and  fine,  and  strikingly  man- 
ifested the  progress  and  advancement  in  the 
State  in  all  the  arts  of  husbandry. 

In  Mechanics'  Hall  were  exhibited  splendid 
carriages,  buggies,  furniture,  &c,  all  of  North 
Carolina  manufacture,  which  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  skill  and  taste  in  mechani- 
cal genius,  of  our  mechanics. 

On  the  Grounds  were  extensive  and  varied 
lots  of  ploughs,  sowers,  reapers,  threshers, 
machines  of  various  kinds,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

The  regularly  appointed  orator — Hon.  Da- 
vid Outlaw — being  prevented  from  attending 
by  a  melancholy  domestic  bereavement,  his 


place  was  supplied  by  several  gentlemen  de. 
livering    brief  impromptu    addresses,  viz. — 
Gov.  Ellis,  Hon.  D.  M.  Barringer,  Gov.  Bragg„ 
Gov.   Manly,  W.  L.  Steele,  Esq.,  and   Gov; 
Morehead. 

We  have  not  room  for  further  remark.  The- 
following  is  the 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 


CLASS  A-LIVE  STOCK. 

No.  1. — Thoroughbred  Morses. 

Beat  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Jesse 
F.  Slade,  Lawyer,  $30 

Second  best  do.  John  Turner,  Secession.    20 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  and  over, 
John  Turner,  Black  Ann,  20~ 

Best  brood  mare,  do.  with  foal  by  her  side, 
John  Turner,  Black  Ann,  25 

Jas.  Turner's  brown  colt,  18  mouths  old,       5" 

No.  2. —  Quick  Draft  and  Saddle  Horses. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Moses 

Garner,  Orange  Bay,  30 

Second  best  stallion,  do.  W.  J.  Faison  & 

Bro.,  Touchstone,  20 

Best  stallion,  2  years  old  and  ander,  4, 

Dayton  White,  Ethen  Allen,  15 

Second  best  stallion,  do.  Peleg  Kogers, 

Jlenry  Clay,  10 

Best  stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J. 

A.  Sowers,  Emancipation.  1C 

Second  best  stallion,  do.  Risdon  Knott, 

Sir  John,  5 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  and  over, 

John  Turner,  Diana,  20- 

Best  brood  mare,  do.  with  foal  by  her 

side,  S.  Smith,  Sally  and  colt,  25 

Best  saddle  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  D.  M. 

Dunham  (pacer)  15 

Second  best,   do.  Henry  Rogers,  Jim 

Crow,  10 

Best  pair  Matched  Carriage  Horses,  J. 

M.  Rothrock,  20 

Best  Single  Harness  Horse,  A.  P.  Shaw, 

New  York,  "Geo.  Washington."  15 

Second  best  do.  B.D.Stith.FloraTemple,    10 
No.  3. — Heavy  Draft  Horses. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  J.  H. 

Stanly,  20 

Second  best  stallion,  do.  J.  T.  Ball,  10 
Best  stallion,  2  years  and  under  4,  Holt 

&  Spoon,  10 

Second  best  do.,  T,  M.  Lloyd,  5 

No.  4. — Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Best  imported  Jack,  with  approved  certi- 
ficate, J.  W.  Latta,  25 
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Best  Jack  raised  in  the  State,  P.  Rogers,  $15 
Best  Jennet  raised  in  the  State,  Thomas 
M.  Lloyd,  10 

No.  5. — Mules. 

Best  pair  Mules,  3  years  and  over,  Dr. 

T.  D.  Hogg,  20 
Best  pair  Mules,  3  years  and  over,  raised 

in  the  State,  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  20 

■Second  best  pair  Mules,  do.,  O.  Lamb,  10 

Best  single  Mule,  Leroy  Jones,  10 

Second  do.  Col.  G.  W.  Watson,  5 


CLASS  B.-LIVE  STOCK 

No.  6, — North  Devon  Cattle. 

Best  Bull,  4  years  and  over,  H  Mordecai,  25 

Second  do.  do.  Dr.  W.  R.  Holt,  15 
Best  Bull,  3  years  and  under  4,  Dr.  W. 

R.  Holt,  20 

'Second  best  do.,  Dr.  F.  J.  Haywood,  10 
Best  Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  W.  A. 

Faison,  15 

Second  best  do.  do.,  Dr.  W.  R.  Holt,  10 
Best  Bull  Calf,  1  year  and  under  2,  Dr. 

W  R  Holt,  10 

Best  Cow,  3  years  and  over,  S.  Smith,  10 

Second  best       do       do         do  5 
Best  Heifer,  2  years  and  under  3,  Dr.  W 

R  Holt,  10 

Best  do.  1  year  and  under  2,  premium  of  10 

to  be  divided  between  Mrs  E  A  Taylor 

and  W  A  Faison, 

Best  Heifer  under  1  year,  DrWE  Holt,  5 

No.  7 — Durhams. 
flSest  bull  calf,  1  year  and  under  2,  T  E 

Roberts,  *  10 

Best   cow,  3  yeara  and  over  Maj  J  M 
.  Crenshaw,  10 

Second  best  cow,  do.,  H  Mordecai,  5 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  and  under,  Maj  J  M 

Crenshaw.  10 

No.  9 — Ayrshires, 

Best  Heifer,  R  II  Horton,  10 

No.  12—  Grades. 

Best  bull,  4  years  and  over,  W  Russoll,  25 

Best  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,     do  10 

Best  bull  calf,  1  yr  and  under  2,  do  10 

Best  bull  calf,  under  1  year  H  Mordecai,  5 

Best  cow,  3  yrs  and  over  Mrs  B  F  Moore,  10 

Best  heifer,  2  yrs  and  under  3,  W  Russell,  10 

tfest  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,     do  10 

No.  16 — -Working  Oxen. 

Best  yoke  of  Oxen,  J  R  Dunn,  15 

Best  single  Ox,  Wm  Russell,  5 

No.  17— Fat  Cattle. 

Best  pair  fat  steers  or  oxen,  E  Smith  10 


No.  21 — Sheep — South  Downs. 
Best  buck,  Dr  Wm  R  Holt,  $15 

Second  best  buck,  Dr  Wm  R  Holt,  10 

Best  pen  of  lambs,  not  les  than  2,  Dr  W 
R  Holt,  10 

No.  25 — Large  Breed  Swine. 

Best  boar,  over  2  years  old,  J  R  Dunn,  10 
Best  breeding  sow,  with  not  less  than  six 

pigs,  Jas  Young,  10 

Second  best  breeding  sow  with  not  less 

than  six  pigs,  J  R  Dunn,  5 

Best  lot  of  pigs  (not  less  than  six)  under 

10  months  old,  J  R  Dunn,  6 

Second  best  lot  of  pigs,  (not  less  than 

six)  under  10  months  old,  Jas  Young,      3 

No.  26— Small  Breed. 

Best  boar  over  2  years  old,  Jas  Young,      10 

Second  best  boar  over  two  yeara  old, 
Henderson  Smith,  5 

Best  boar  over  1  year  and  under  2,  W 
R.  Pepper,  5 

Best  sow  over  2  yeara  old,  Dr  F  J  Hay- 
wood, 5 

Second  best  sow  over  two  years  old  Jas 
Young,  3 

Best  breeding  sow  with  not  less  than  6 
pigs,  Henderson  Smith,  10 

Best  lot  of  pigs  (not  less  than  6)  under 
10  months  old,  Silvester  Smith,  6 

Second  best  lot  of  pigs  (not  less  than  6) 
under  10  months  old,  H  Smith,  r3 

Suffolk  sow,  13  months  old,  W  W  Wood- 
dell.  3 

No.  21— Grades. 
Best  boar  over  2  years  old,  W  D  Jones,    1*0 

No.  28— Natives. 

Best  boar,  over  2  years  old,  W  W  Whit- 

aker,  10 

Best  boar,  over  1  year  old  and  under  2, 

EHall,  5 

Best  sow  over  2  years  old,  T.  J.  Lemay,  5 
do  breeding  sow  with  not  less  than  6 

pigs,  Ransom  JohDson,  10 

Best  lot  of  pigs  (not  less  than  6)  under 

10  months  old,  Ransom  Johnson,  !'6 

No.  26— Poultry. 

Best  trio  of  buff  or  red  Shanghairs,  Mrs 

E  A  Nixon,  3 

Best  trio  of  gray  or  bramah  pootras,  J 

R  Harrison,  3 

Best  trio  seabright  bantams,  R.  W.  Smith,  3 

do  lot  of  games,  Jackson  Moss,  3 

do  do  Sumatra  games,  J  M  Crenshaw,  3 

do  do  wild  indian  games  J  M  Crenshaw,  3 

do  pair  wild  turkeys,  Mrs  J  W  Harris,  3 

"do  do  domestic  turkeys,  E  Hall,  3 
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Best  pair  bremen  geese,  Joseph  Blount, 
do  do  poland  geese,  S  Smith, 
do  do  common  geese,  Mrs.  R  Tucker, 
do  do  muscovj  ducks,  Mrs  B  Tucker, 
do  do  rouen  ducks,  Dr  Wm  B  Holt, 
do  do  aylesbury  ducks,  Dr  W  B  Holt, 
do  do  pea  fowls,  Mrs  B  W  Wynn, 
do  trio  guinea  fowls,  Mrs  L  J  Norman, 

CLASS  C—AGRICULTURE. 

No.  30 — Agricultural  Productions 

Best  variety  of  Wheat,  1  bushel  as  sample 

T  G  Walton, 
Best  variety  of  corn  for  bread,  1  bushel 

as  sample,  Col  George  Little, 
Best  variety  of  corn  for  stock,  1  bushel 

as  sample,  J.  L  Britt, 
Best  variety  of  oats,  1  bushel  as  sample, 

W  D  Jones, 
Best  variety  of  rye,  1  bushel  as  sample, 

0  Lindley, 
Best  variety  beans,  1  bushel  as  sample, 

Mrs  B  F  Moore, 
Best  variety  ground  peas,  1  bushel  as  a 

sample,  Beuben  Fleming, 
Best  variety  sweet  potatoes,  a  few  cook- 
ed,-Mrs  Buffin  Tucker, 
Best  variety  irish  potatoes,  a  few  cooked, 

A  C  Hege, 
Best  variety  cotton,  2  stalks  as  sample, 

Ed  Chappell, 
'Best  variety  grass  seeds,  adopted  to  the 

South  for  hay  or  grazing,  A  C  Hege, 
Best  bale  of  cotton,  weighing  not  less 

than  400  lbs,  AT  Mial, 
Best  specimen  cotton  in  seed,  not  less 

than  50  lbs,  A  T  Mial, 
Best  specimen  linseed  oil  made  in  the 

State  not  less  than  1  gal,  W  J  Shultz, 
Best  specimen  of  oil  from  any  other  ar- 
ticle, Alexander  Miller, 
Best  keg  manufactured  tobacco,  Y  &  E 

P  Jones, 
Best  smoking  tobacco,  T  &  E  P  Jones, 
A  specimen  of  broom  corn  seed  and  wisp 

was  awarded  by  the  com.  a  premium  of 

No.  31 — Salt  Provisions. 

Best  half  dozen  hams,  regardless  of  age 
one  cooked  as  sample,  A  T  Mial, 

No.  32 — Butter  and  Cheese. 

Best  sample  of  fresh  butter,  not  less  than 

10  lbs,  Mrs  Mary  A  Donnell, 
Second  best  sample  do.,  T  G  Walton, 
No.  33— Flour,  &c. 

Best  barrel  of  wheat  flour  made  from  the 
smallest  number  of  pounds  of  wheat, 
J  T  Holt, 

Second  best  barrel  of  wheat  flour  made 
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from  the  smallest  number  of  pounds  of 
wheat  Beuben  Fleming,  §5 

Best  ground  five  bushels  of  wheat  (80 
lbs  to  a  bushel)  into  the  qualities  of 
family,  superfine,  shorts  or  bran,  the 
entire  sample  of  each  quality  exhibit- 
ed, Alex  Dixon,  10 

Best  corn  meal,  2£  bushels,  S  Smith,  5 

Best  starch  from  wheat,  3  lbs,  Mrs  A  M 
Hege,  3 

Best  starch  from  potatoes,  3  lbs,  Mrs  W 
B  Williams,  3 

Best  soda,  butter,  and  water  crackers,  S 
G  Banks,  a  premium  for  each  ol  3 

Best  honey,  half  gallon,  strained,  Miss 
H  Folts,  3 

Best  honey,  10  lbs,  in  the  comb,  Wm  F 
Shultz,  3 

Best  syrup  from  the  Chinese  sugarcane, 
5  gallons,  W  F  Shultz,  10 

No.  34 — Preserves,  PicJcles,  &c. 

Best  specimens  of  preserved  peaches, 
apples,  plums,  quinces  and  pears, 
Misses  A  F  and  B  B  DuPre,  each  speci- 
men, 3 

Best  specimen  preserved  cherries,  Miss 
M  E  Mabry,  3 

Best  specimen  green  pickles,  Mrs  L  J 
Norman,  3 

Best  specimen  yellow  pickles,  Mrs  Prim- 
rose, 3 

Best  specimen  sweet  pickles,  Mrs.  BufEn 
Tucker,  3 

Best  specimen  fruit  jellies,  Mrs  Buffin 
Williams,  3 

Best  specimen  walnut  catsup,  Mrs  P  F 
Pescud,  3 

Best  specimen  brandy  peaches,  Mrs  F 
W  King,  3 

Best  specimen  cordials,  Mrs  W  W  Wood- 
dell,  3 

Best  half  bushel  dried  peaches,  Mrs  W 
C  Means,  3 

Best  half  bushel  dried  apples,  Mrs  B  F 
Moore,  3 

Best  10  lbs  dried  grapes,  Mrs  A  Taylor,      3 
do      do       do     plums,  Miss  H  Foltz,         3 
do      do      do     cherries,  Miss  SButner,    3 
No.  35. — Fruit  in  Cans. 

Best  peaches  in  cans,  Mrs  J  Buffin  Wil- 
liams, 3 
Best  grapes  in  cans,  Miss  M  E  Mabry,  3 
Best  strawberries  in  cans,  Mrs  Buffin 

Tucker,  3 
Best  green  corn  in  cans,  Mrs  J  Ruffin  Wil- 
liams, 3 
Strawberry  vinegar,  Mrs  E  A  Thompson,  1 
Preserved  crab  apples,  Mrs  P  F  Pescud,  1 
Dried  figs,  Mrs  P  F  Pescud,  1 
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Chrystallized  peaches,  Misses  A  F  &  R 
B  DuPre,  1 1 

1  Jar  quince  jelly,  Misses  A  F  &  R  B 
DuPre,  1 

1  Jar  citron,  Mrs  P  T  Norwood, 

1  Jar  glass  melon,  Miss  Emma  White,        1 

1  Bag  sugar  Fruit,  Mrs  W  C  Means,  1 

No.  36. — Native  Wines. 

Best  dry  catawba,  A  C  Hege,  5 

Best  wine  from  the  Isabella  grape,  A  C 

Hege,  5 

Best  wine  from  the  scuppernong  grape, 

Mrs  J  W  Harris,  5 

Best  raspberry  wine,  MrsE  A  Thompson 

second  premium  of  2 

Best  and  greatest  var'  ity  of  wines,  not 

less  than  2  bottles  each,  A  C  Hege,  10 

Best  cider  in  bottles,  1  doz.,  A  C  Hege,  5 
Best  blackberry  wine,  A  C  Hege,  5 

No.  37- — Fruit  Adapted  to  the  South. 
A  premium  of  $10  each  was  awarded  to 
Westbrook  &  Mendenhall  for  the  following: 
Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Peaches.  And  $10  to  A  C  Hege  for 
best  and  greatest  variety  of  Grapes. 

No.  38. — Fruit  Trees  adapted  to  the  South, 

A  premium  of  $10  was  awarded  to  West- 
brook  &  Mendenhall,  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Largest  and  best  variety  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees.  $5  each  for 
ditto  of  Nectarine,  Apricot  and  Plum  Trees. 
And  $2  for  uitto  of  Strawberry  aud  Rasp- 
berry vines. 

Bottle  strawberry  wine,  Mrs  E  A  Thomp- 
son $1.  And  A  C  Hege  $1  for  bottle  of  cur- 
rant wine. 

No.  39. —  Vegetables. 

Best  celery,  6  stalks,  E  Hall,  2 

do  cauliflower,  6  heads,  A  C  Hege,  2 

do  cabbage,  6  heads,  A  C  Hege,  2 

do  egg  plants,  6  heads,  A  G  Hege,  2 

do  squashes,  Joseph  Small,  2 

do  pumpkins,  2,  Henry  Mordeeai,  2 

do  onions,  1  peck,  E  Hall,  2 

do  beets  for  table,  6,  A  C  Hege,  2 

do  parsnips,  6,  T  S  Campbell,  2 

do  carrots,  6,  B  F  Moore,  2 

do  salsify.  6,  A  C  Hege,  2 

do  irish  potatoes,  1  bushel,  A  C  Hege,  2 

do  sweet  potatoes,  1  bushel,  R  J  Owen,  2 

do  Turnips,  1  bushel,  Reuben  Fleming,  2 

do  6  pie  melons.  2 


CLASS  D.-MACHIHES. 

No.  40.— Plows. 

Best  3  horse  plow,  I  Reynolds, 

do  2  horse  plow,  J  H  Thompson, 
Second  best  2  horse  plow,  I  Reynolds, 


$4 


Best  single  horse  plow,  J  II  Thompson, 
Second  best  single  horse  plow,  W  Collins 

&  Co.,  % 

Best  subsoil  plow,  I  Reynolds,  & 

2d  do    do        do  E  Whitman  &  Co.,  4 

Best  double  mouldboard  plow,  J  R  Sin- 
clair &  Co.,  5 
Best  double  mouldboard  plow,  manufac- 
tured in  the  State,  E  Whitman  &  Co.,      5 
Best  wrought  turning  plow,  manufactur- 
ed in  the  State,  I  Reynolds, 
No  41. _ Harness,  Planters  and  Sowers,  Boil- 
ers, Cultivators  and  Grain  Drills. 
Best  harrow,  E  Whitman  &  Co.,                   5 
2d  do    do    R  Sinclair,                                 2 
Best  seed  Planter  for  horse  or  hand  pow- 
er, for  hills  or  drills,  Silvester  Smith,       5 
2d  best  seed  planter  for  horse  or   hand 

power,  Ira  Reynolds, 
Best  horse  corn  planter,  R  Sinclair, 
do  hand     do        do     R  J  Owen, 
2d  do  do      do        do    J  M  Towles, 
Best  broadcast  sower,  Cahoun's  patent, 

C  Doughty, 
Best  Roller  for  crushing  clods,  (serrated) 

R  Sinclair  &  Co., 
Best  cultivator  for  general  purposes,  E 

Whitman  &  Co., 
Best  Corn  Cultivator,  Ira  Reynolds, 
do  wheat  drill,  R  Sinclair  &  Co., 
do'  Cotton  Scraper,  Ira  Reynolds. 
Cotton  planter  exhibited  by  Borum  and 
McLean,  Norfolk,  Va.,  invented  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  of  Edgecomb,  3 

No.  42— -Farming  Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 
Hay,  Straw,  Sialic  and  Vegetable  Cutters, 
Best  fanning  Mill,  J  M  Towles,  Agent, 
2d  best  do       do     J  H  Thompson, 
Best  hay,  straw  and   stalk   cutter,  J   II 

Thompson, 
2d  best  hay,  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  E 

Whitman  &  Co., 
Best  hay,  stalk  and  straw   cutter  manu- 
factured in  the  State,  J  II  Thompson, 
Second  best  hay,  stalk  and  straw  cutter 
manufactured  in  the  State,  S  R  Clapp, 
Best  vegetable  cutter,  for  stock,  E  Whit- 
man &  Co., 
No.  43. — Corn  Sheller  and  Cob  Crushers 

Best  corn  Sheller,  horse  power,  E  AVhit- 

man  &  Co., 
Second  best  corn  sheller,    horse  power, 

J  R  Sinclair  &  Co., 
Best  corn    Sheller,    hand   power,  J  H 

Thompson, 
Second  best  coru   sheller,  hand   power, 

Ira  Reynolds, 
Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  horsepower, 

Ira  Rejnolds, 
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Second  best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  horse 
power,  J  R  Sinclair  &  Co.,  $5 

CLASS  E. -MECHANICS. 

No  44. — Heaping  and  Mowing  Machines  and 

Horse  Poicers. 
Best  reaping  machine,  W  A  Williams,       20 
do  sweep  horse  power,  1  Reynolds,  20 

Second     do  do     J  H  Thompson,       10 

No.  45. — Hay  and  Cotton  Press  and  Imple- 
ments 
Best  cotton  gin,  demons,  Brown  &  Co.,    20 
do  cider  mill,  premium  divided  between 
E  Whitman  &  co.  &  J  R  Sinclair  &  co.,     10 
Best  washing  machine,  Wm  Cole,  5 

do  pump  for  wells,  J  M  Towles,  agent,     10 
do  sugar  mill,  I  Reynolds,  15 

do  brick  and  marl  elev&tor,  T  F  Chris- 
man,  10 
A  lath  machine,  T  II  Snow,                        20 
No.  56. —  Carriages,  Wagons  and  Carts. 

Best  2  horse  pleasure  carriage,  A  Up- 
church,  25 
Second        do                do       N  S  Harp,  15 
Best  1  horse  open  buggy,  B  J  Perkinson,  15 
do  sulky,                         B  J  Perkinson,  15 
do  farm  wagon  for  2  horses,  W  F  Fort,  10 
do  horse  cart,  (dumping,)             do  8 
do  hand  cart,                                 do  3 
do  dumping  wagon,  J  II  Thompson,  10 

CLASS  F.-MECHANICS. 

No.  37 — Machinery. 

Best  shingle  or  stave  cutter,  R  Clifford,     20 

do  smut  machine,  J  A  McMannen,  10 

A  Dickson  for  single  smut  machine,  5 

No.  48 — Farm  and  Domestic  Tools. 

Best  churn,  J  M  Towles,  3 

do  grain  cradle,  E  Whitman  &  Co,  2 

do  hay  knife,  far  cutting  down  hay  and 
straw  stacks,  R  Sinclair  &  Co.,  2 

Best  briar  hook  R  Sinclair  &  Co.,  2 

do  3  axes,  Silvester  Smith,  2 

do  and  most  numerous  collection  of 
agricultural  implements,  I  Reynolds,  25 
Best  aod  most  numerous  collection  of 
agricultural  implements,  manufactur- 
ed in  the  State  by  the  exhibitor,  J  II 
Thompson,  25 

No.  49 — Saddlery. 

Best  set  wagon  harness,  J  II  Thompson,  10 

do  buggy  harness,  R  A  Sizer,  5 

Second  best  do.,  J  M  Spriggins,  4 

Best  man's  saddle,  bridle  and  martingal, 

C  W  D  Hutchings,  10 

Best  woman's  saddle,  bridle  and  Martin- 
gal, C  W  D  Hutchings,  5 


No.  50— Cabinet   Worlc. 

Best  desk,  made  of  native  wood,  W  F 
Shultz,  $10 

Best  bedstead,  S  L  Ruth,  10 

do  rocking  chair,  W  F  Shultz,  5 

do  specimen  parlor  chair,  W  F  Shultz,  0 

do  centre  table,                    do        do  5 

do  toilet  table,                     do        do  5 

do  bureau,                            do        do  9 

do  enclosed  washstand,      do        do  4 

do  foot  stool,                        do         do  2 
do  collection  and  variety  fancy  cabinet 

work  made  by  one  exhibitor  WF  Shultz,  20 

Mr.  Shultz  a  piano  stool,  1 

No.  51 — Shoes,  Bats,  &c. 

Best  pair  men's  boots,  Many  &  Blaney,  8 

2d  do  db    do        do        do            do  3 

Best  6  pair  brogans,  John  Harris,  3 


CLASS  G.-MECHANICS. 

No.  52 — Sundries. 

Best  piano  forte,  J  F  Hanff, 

Best  case  (hollow)  ware  made  in  the 
State,  Ira  Revnolds, 

Best  leather,  sole,  calf  and  kip,  R.  F. 
Simon  ton, 

Best  side  harness  leather,  R  F  Simonton, 
do  dressed  buck  or  sheep  skin   W  F 
Shultz, 

Best  dressed  goat  skin,  S  F  Tomlinson, 
do  lot  of  soap,  with  process  of  making, 
Mrs  J  W  Harris, 

One  lot  turned  spokes  and  bent  timber 
for  wagons  and  carriages,  W  D  Wil- 
liams 

One  lot  of  hardware,  cutlery  &o.,  includ- 
ing a  bank  lock  worthy  of  special 
notice, 

Also  a  lot  of  guns,  pistols,  &c,  Charles 
Kuester, 

One  rifle  manufactured  in  this  state, 
Lamb  &  Arm  field, 

Best  lot  castings,  one  hat  rack  and  and- 
irons manufactured  in ,  worthy 

of  special  notice  and  a  premium,  J  A 
Fox, 

One  foot  morticing  machine,  L  P  Clifford, 

One  cow  skin  dressed  like  a  buffalo  robe, 
(something  new,)  A  F  Moses, 

Two-sides  saddle  skirting  leather,  S  F 
Tomlinson, 

One  piece  of  monumental  sculpture  ex- 
hibited by  Maunder  k  Campbell, 

One  piece  beeswax,  J  M  Tant, 
do     do     sandstone  worked  by  machine- 
ry, exhibited  by  Tho's  Grier,  5 

One  coffee  mill  (wrought  iron)  No.  83, 
W  F  Shultz,  50cte 
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4l  Mahler  case  of  silver  ware,  &c„  man- 
ufactured by  himself,  $5 

CLASS  H— MANUFACTURES. 

No.  53 — Mill  Fabrics  made  in  the  State. 

Best  piece  lindsey  or  kersey  for  negro 
clothing,  Mrs  J  W  Wilson,  10 

Best  piece  Flannel,  Mrs  S  G  Wilson,  5 

Best  pair  Blankets  (very  superior)  Mrs 
Lenoir,  5 

Best  piece  cotton  oznaburgs,  J  McDonald 
&  Son,  5 

Best  piece  woollen   carpet,  Mrs  W  0 
Gregory.  10 

Best  piece  shirting  or  sheeting,  E  M  Holt,     5 
do     do     cotton  jeans,  Mrs  J  W  Harris,       5 
do  bale*  cotton  yarns,  all  numbers,  Miss 
Sallie  Butner,  5 

Best  bundle  printing  paper,  Forest  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  5 

Best  mattress  of  moss,  shucks  or  cotton, 
Wm.  Watson,  5 

Ten  pieces  plaids,  15  pieces  stripes,  &c, 
E  M  Holt,  15 

No.  54 — Household  Fairies  made  in  the  State. 

Best  patch  work  quilt  (cotton)  Mrs  N 

Wilder,  5 

Second  best  patch  work  quilt  (cotton) 

M  A  Durham,  2 

,   Best  patch  work  quilt  in  silk,  Mrs  Wm 

Russell,  5 

Best  raised  work  quilt,    Miss    Jennie 

Simmons,  5 

Best  counterpane   (woven)   Mrs  J  W 

Harris,  5 

Best  counterpane  (Knit)  Mrs  T  Burr,  2 

Second        do         do       Mrs  R  Bucker,      2 
Best  pair  yarn  hose,  Mrs  L  H,  2 

do        silk      do       Mrs  C  B  DuPre,  2 

Second     do       do       Mrs  S  Stronach,  1 

Best  woollen  shawl,  Mrs  C  W,  3 

Best  piece  negro  woollen  cloth  Mrs  Jane 

Rhodes,  5 

Best  piece  tow  cloth,  Mrs  C  Spraugh,  5 

do    do     tow  and  cotton  cloth,  Mrs  W 
.FShultz,  3 

Best  sewing  silk,  £  pound,  Miss  Sallie 

Butaer,  5 

Raised   worked  counterpane,  Mrs  S  E 

Hardy,  5 

One  bed  spread,  T  J  Holt,  ^  2 

Two  pieces  woollen  homespun,  Mrs  S  G 

Wilson,  5 

One  bolt  dimity,  Mrs  Charles  Horton,  3 

Thirty  yards  oznaburgs,  Mrs  J  W  Harris,      3 
One  pencil  sketch,  T  C  Campbell,  3 

One  gent's  cap,  Mrs  J  R  Williams,  honor- 
able mention. 


CLASS  I—MANUFACTURES. 

No.  55—  Fine  Crotchet  Work  in  Spool 
Cotton,  &c. 

Best  worked  collar,  Miss  C  E  M,  $3 

Second           do        Miss  M  V  Lott,  2 

Best  worked  chemisette,  Mrs  L  D,  3 

do  worked  set,  (collar  and  sleeves)  Miss 

LAP,  5 

Best  infants  cap,  Mrs  L  G,  ^ 

do   specimen  lace,  Mrs  R  Tucker,  3 

do        do         crotchet  work,  Miss  EC  3 

Best  crotcheted  or   embroidered  shawl, 

Miss  M  V  Lott,  ;  5 
Second  best  crotcheted  or  embr'd  shawl, 

Miss  Laura  Sumner,  3 
Best  set  table  mats,  Miss  ST, 

Second          do         Miss  F  G,        p  2 
Best   specimen   crewel  or  orne  knitting, 

Mrs  J  R  Williams,  « 

No.  56.— Raised  and  Worsted  Work. 

Best  piano  cover,  Miss  J  Leach,  6 

do  table  cover,  Miss  Cornelia  Terrell,  6 

do  hearth  rug,  Miss  C  V  Johns,  6 

do  ottoman  cover,  Miss  E  M  Howerton,  3 

do  lamp  or  rase  Mat,  Miss  J  Leach,  1 

Netted  Tidy,  Miss  Sophia  Patridge,  2 
Various  articles  from  two  different  work- 
ing societies  of  little  girls.     Premium, 

each,  2 

No.  57. — Embroidery  in  Silk. 

Best  lady's  dress,  Miss  A  E  Roulhac,  & 
Second  besl  lady's  dress,  Miss  Ada  Bar- 
ber, 3 
Best  lady's  mantle,  Mrs  C  C  Mock,  6 
do  vest,  Mrs  Primrose,  6 
Second  best  vest  Thos  Callan,  3 
Best  child's  dress  Ada  Barber,  o 
Second  best  child's  dress,  Miss  E  M  How- 
erton,                                            m  3 
Best  sack  or  spencer,  Mrs  R  G  Lewis,  3 
do  boy's  jacket,  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  2 
do  infant's  cloak  or  blanket,  Mrs  L  D 
Bryan,  2 
Best  infant's  cloak,  Rev  Mrs  Stacy,  1 
Raised  silk  erab'ry,  Miss  V  A  Crocket,  3 

No.  59. — Embroidery  in  Worsted. 

Best  chair  cover,  Miss  C  V  Johns,  4 

do  ottoman  cover,  MrsLC  Linebeck,         4 
do  lamp  or  vase  mat,   Miss   Cornelia 
Terrell,  1 

Worsted  embroidery,  by  Miss  E  M  How- 
erton ;  do  do  by  Dr  A  Smedes;  a  sofa 
pillow,  by  Mrs  S  M  Wait ;  do  do,  by 
Mrs  M  Grausman  ;  ottoman  cover,  by 
Mrs  S  C  Linebeck ;  and  a  piece  of 
raised  work,  by  Miss  J  Leach,  each         2 
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No.  60 — Knitting  or  Netting. 

Best  specimen  knitting  or  netting  in 

wool,  S  II,  $3 

Second  best  specimen  knittingor  netting 

in  wool,  D  B,  2 

Third  best  specimen  knitting  or  netting 

in  wool,  D  B,  1 

Best  specimen  knitting  or  netting  in  cot- 
ton, Mrs  C  B  DuPre,  3 

Second  best  specimen  knitting  or  netting 

in  cotton,  Mrs  Ruffin  Tucker,  2 

No.  61 — Fancy  WorTc, 

Best  ornamental  shell-work,   Mrs   S  C 

Linebeck,  5 

Second  best  do  do  Miss  R  Mason,  2 
Best  specimen  wax   flowers,   Mrs   F  I 

Wilson,  5 

Second  best  do        do    Mrs  G  W  Alley,  2 

Best  specimen  hair  work,  Mrs  S  Quantz,  5 

Second  best          do        Miss  S  Butner,  2 

Best  leather  work,  Miss  Jennie  Simmons,  5 

No.  62— Needle  WorTc. 

Best  collar,  Mrs  Dr  Mason,  3 

Secsnd  best  collar,  Mrs  G  M  Lee,  2 

Best  collar  and  sleeves,  Miss  R  B  DuPre,  4 
2d  best  collar  and  sleeves,  Miss  RB  DuPre,   2 

Best  handkerchief,  Miss  Ann  Warden,  2 

fid  do        do        Miss  Rebecca  Smith,  1 

Best  child's  dress,  Mrs  G  M  Lea,  4 

2d  do  do  do  Mrs  M  A  Patterson,  2 
Best  linen  yoke  for   ladies,  Miss  Mollie 

Curtis,  2 
2d  best  linen         do             Miss  Sophia 

Patridge,  2 

Best  lady's  Underskirt,  Mrs  J  R  Willians,  3 

do  gentleman's  shirt,  Miss  Mary  Vogler,  3 

do  boy's  shirt,  Mrs  R  J  Owen,  2 

Transferred  collar,  Mrs  H  W  Miller,  2 

Bes,t  made  infant's  dress,  Mrs  McNabb,  2 

do     do    yoke  oftetting,  for  ladies,  Mrs 

J  Ruffin  Williams,  1 
Best  piece  of  plain   Sewing  by  a  lady 

aged  74,  3 

No.  63. — Fine  Arts. 

Best  specimens  Deguerreotypes,  E  Hunt,  5 

do        do      ambrotypes,  Wm  Percival,  5 

do         do       photographs,  E  Hunt,  5 

do        do      col'd  photographs  E  Hunt,  5 

do         do       oil  painting,  J  P  Andrews,  10 

2d  do     do      do      do     Miss  S  Partridge,  £ 

do     do       Painting  in   water  colors, 

Miss  S  Partridge,  10 

Second  best  specimen  painting  in  water 

colors,  E  Emmons,  jr.,  5 
Best  specimen  grecian  painting,  Miss 

Florida  Cotton,  5 
2d  best  specimen  grecian  painting,  Miss 

J  Simmons,  3 


Best  specimen  pencil  drawing,  Miss  S 
Partridge,  $5 

2d  best  specimen  pencil  drawing,  Miss 
Mollie  Nixon,  3 

Best  specimen   architectural    drawing, 
Wm  Percival,  5 

The  2d  premium  in  Architectural  Draw- 
ing is  awarded  to  a  drawing  having  the 
name  of  Wm  Clegg,  a  pupil,  and  pro- 
mising North  Carolina  artist.  We  de- 
sire to  recommend  to  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  executive  committee  the 
very  artistic  specimens  of  Cameos  ex- 
hibited by  Mrs  Dr  Mason,  and  the 
beautiful  articles  of  peach  stone  orna- 
ments exhibited  by  J  G  Wilkinson. 
$10  was  awarded  to  Mrs  Mason,  and 
$2  to  Mr  Wilkinson. 
Beside  giving  the  above  list  of  Premiums, 

we  would  like  to  give,*??,  extensor  list  of  all  the 

articles  on  exhibition,  but  our  limits  forbid. 


TRIAL   OF    SPEED. 

First  Day. — A  trotting  match  under  sad«* 
die,  for  a  silver  cup,  best  two  in  three  heats. 

Entries. — Dr.  T.  B.  Carr,  of  Wilmington, 
Black  Hawk  "Eclipse."  Norman  Dayton, 
of  New  York,  "  Black  Dan,"  4  years  old. 
L.  T-  Clayton,  of  Raleigh,  horse  "  Blount." 
David  M".  Dunham,  of  Va.,  Black  Mare 
"  Kitty  Cly." 

The  cup  was  won  by  "  Kitty  Cly"  with 
ease. 

The  second  race  was  for  horses  in  single 
harness,  the  same  conditions  as  the  first,  the 
prize  being  the  same  as  the  first  also. 

Entries. — Norman  Dayton,  of  New  York, 
"  Black  Warrior,"  (Stallion)  Dr.  T.  B.  Carr, 
of  Wilmington,  Black  Hawk  "  Eclipse."  C. 
H.  Thompson,  of  Raleigh,  horse  "  White 
Boy."  L.  T.  Clayton,  of  Raleigh,  a  Grey 
Horse. 

The  raco  was  won  by  Black  Warrior. 

The  third  raca  was  a  Pacing  Match  for 
Horses  under  saddle,  same  conditions  as  the 
first,  for  a  silver  cup  worth  $10. 

Entries — Geo.  Jackson,  "Young  Roanoke." 
J.  J.  Ball,  "Roanoke."  Tom  Badger,  "Jack." 
J.  B.  Flaircloth,  "  John."  D.  M.  Dunham, 
of  Va.,  Horse,  "Mac."  The  prize  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Dunham's  horse  "  Mac." 

Second  Day. — The  first  race  was  for  horses 
in  double  harness. 

Entries. — W.  G.  Riddick,  1  pair  of  Fllies. 
David  M.  Dunham,  Va.,  pair  of  Horses.  L. 
T.  Clayton,  pair  of  Horses. 

The  prize,  a  silver  cup  worth  $10,  was  won 
in  two  straight  heats  by  Mr.  G.  Riddick' s 
Fillies. 

The  second  race  was  for  horses  in  single 
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arness,  the  prize  being  a  silver  cup  worth  ' 

10.  .  #, ; 

Entries — Norman  Dayton,  "  Black  Waar- 
(or."     Michael  Collins,  "  Major  Mitchell." 

Black  Warrior  took  the  prize  in  two  straight 
eats. 

Third  Day. — There  were  two  races  to-day, 
ie  first  a  trotting  match  for  horses  in  single 
arnes. 

Entries. — Thomas  E  Gray,  New  York, 
Tom  Leviathan  ;"  Michael  Collins,  Warren, 

Major  Mitchell." 

"Major  Mitchell"  won  the  second  and 
hird  heats,  and  was  awarded  the  prize  of  a 
ilver  cup  worth  $10. 

A  trotting  match  in  single  harness  for  a 
up  valued  at  $10.     Mile  heat. 

Entries. — B  D  Stith's  black  mare ;  M  Col- 
ins  bay  horse;  NDaytons'  "Black  Warrior." 

The  Warrior  won  in  two  straight  heats. 

Fourth  Day. — There  was  but  one  race — a 
lacing  match  under  saddle,  for  a  cup  of  the 
alue  of  $5. 

Entries.— D  M  Dunham's  "Mac,"  and 
Gorman  Dayton's  '•  Seneca  Chief." 

The  horse  "Mac"  won  easily  in  two  straight 
leats. 

N.  B.  The  Fair  is  over,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  adjourned.  All  sciences  ac- 
knowledge the  glorious  work  assigned  to 
\dam  and  his  children  to  cultivate  the  earth. 
Jut,  how  could  this  holy  injunction  be  ob- 
served, without  the  assistance  of  mechanical 
science,  which  has  harnessed  steam  and 
ightning  to  the  work  ?  The  world  can  boast 
jf  no  prouder  names  than  those  connected 
,vith  the  discovery  and  development  of  me- 
hanical  powers.  Archimides,  the  founder 
)f  mechanical  science,  discovered  the  in- 
ilined  pane,  the  pulley,  the  screw  and  the 
lever,  to  which  the  ancient  mechanicians  re- 
duced all  mechanical  powers.    The  labors  of 

alileo,  as  a  mechanic,  are  considered  to  be 
^igher  proofs  of  his  transcendent  genius 
than  his  discoveries  in  astronomy.  A  me> 
chanic  imparted  to  the  world  its  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  steam.  Newton  gave 
an  importance,  to  astronomy  it  had  never  at- 
tained, by  the  application  of  mechanical 
laws  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. The  history  of  the  world  contains  no 
brighter  names  on  its  pages,  than  those  who 
have  applied  the  discoveries  of  these  found* 


ers  of  mechanical  science  to  the  invention* 
of  modern  times  ;  as  Watts,  Fulton,  Whit* 
ney,  Morse,  and  many  others. 

The  purse  proud  of  tho  land,  who  had  no 
agency  in  making  their  own  fortunes,  may 
deem  it  adventurous  in  the  Editor  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural journal  to  connect  unlettered  Me- 
chanics with  the  fathers  of  the  science,  or 
with  the  successful  inventors  of  modern 
times.  But  they  are  inseparable.  Their 
ideas  and  purposes  are  in  unison. 

Mechanical  invention  is  necessarily  ante- 
cedent to  every  form  of  successful  industry. 
It  precedes  agriculture  in  its  most  primitive 
development,  and  modern  field  husbandry  ia 
practicable  only  through  the  aid  of  machi- 
nery. Why  then  have  the  mechanics  of  the 
State  been  overlooked  ?  Why  have  not  more 
of  them  been  assigued  positions  in  the  agri- 
cultural Society? 

These  remarks  are  intended  only  to  claim 
a  perfect  equality  for  the  honest  Mechanic, 
with  the  Lawyer,  the  Doctor,  the  Farmer  or 
any  other  class  in  the  community.  The  wri- 
ter is  no  mechanic — but  a  Farmer,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  Farmer — but  he  believes  in  giving 
"  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  " — and  he  be- 
lieves that  if  more  prominence  and  distinc- 
tion were  given  to  our  Mechanics,  it  would 
gieatly  advance  the  interest  of  the  State 
Society,  and  be  but  a  just  meed  to  an  honor- 
able class  which  contributes  as  much  as  any 
other  to  its  success. — [Ed. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 

Meetings  of  the  State  Society  were  held  ev- 
ery night  during  the  Fair,  in  the  Capitol. — 
On  Wednesday  night  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ruf- 
fin,  sr„  the  President  of  the  Society,  announ- 
ced his  fixed  determination  to  retire  from  the 
position  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  worthi- 
ly filled ;  and  in  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to 
express  the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
cause,  and  to  assure  the  Society  that  though 
for  the  future  but  a  private  in  the  ranks,  he 
would  nevertheless  labor  for  and  with  them 
as  long  as  his  life  should  be  spared. 
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Before  the  candidates  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion, Gov.  Manly  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously    assed : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  regret  un- 
feignedly  the  retirement  of  Hon.  Thos.  Ruf- 
fin  from  the  presidency  of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  and  they  are  hereby  unanimously  tender- 
ed to  him  for  the  zealous  and  efficient  servi- 
ces which  he  has  so  faithfully  and  acceptably 
given  to  the  Association  as  its  head  and  pre- 
siding officer. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing   year,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected : 
President, 

Dr.  "W.  R.  Holt,  of  Davidson  County. 
Vice  Presidents, 

Dr.  E.  A.  Crudup,  of  Franklin, 

Gen.  S.  F.  Patterson,  of  Caldwell, 

R.  R.  Bridgers,  Esq.,  of  Edgecombe, 

W.  B.  Wads  worth,  Esq.,  of  Craven. 
Secretary, 

John  H.  Bryan,  jr.,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh. 
Treasurer, 

J.  F.  Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Salisbu- 
ry, introduced  a  resolution,  providing  for  the 
holding  of  the  next  Fair  in  Salisbury.  Upon 
this  resolution  an  interesting  debate  arose, 
as  to  the  authority  to  pass  such  a  resolution, 
Inasmuch  as  the  charter  of  the  Society  speci- 
fies that  the  Fairs  shall  be  held  "in  or  near  the 
City  of  Raleigh."  Finally,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  select  Committee,  to  report  on 
Thursday  night  as  to  the  legal  disability  to 
Change  the  place  of  holding  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  W.  L.  Steele,  Esq.,  the  fol- 
lowing delegates  were  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  represent  this  Society  in  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1860,  viz :  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Steele,  S.  W.  Westbrook,  Josh.  Lind- 
ley,  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Willie  J.  Palmer, 
Luke  Blackmer,  Hugh  McLean,  and  any 
North  Carolinian  who  may  be  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  at  that  time. 

On  motion  of  R.  R.  Bridgers,  Esq.,  five 
delegates  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
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attend  each  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs  to  b 
held  in  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Norfolk 
the  present  year : 

Petersburg— L.  W.  Humphrey,  R.  R.  Brid 
gers,  J.  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  B.  T.   Blake,  and  Dr 

E.  A.  Crudup. 

Richmond— T.  G.  Walton,  H.  K.  Bui 
gwyn,  W.  D.  Jones,  B.  T.  Blake  and  W.  J 
Hawkins. 

Norfolk— J.  F.   Speight,  R.  R.  Barron,  J 

F.  Hutchins,  R.  L.  Patterson  and  J.  H.  Bry 
an,  Jr. 

On  Thursday  night,  the  Committee  report 
ed  there  were  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way 
of  providing  for  a  change  of  place  for  holding 
the  next  Fair,  but  recommended  taking  suet 
steps  as  were  necessary  to  remove  these  batf  I 
riers.  Upon  this  report  there  sprang  up  i  I 
very  animated  debate,  in  which  many  of  th< 
most  talented  members  of  the  Society  eoi 
gaged.  Finally,  the  resolution  to  hold  tin 
next  Fair  at  Salisbury  was  withdrawn — itl 
ing  conceded  that  it  could  not  be  done  witl 
out  a  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  Societ] 

A  motion  was  then  adopted  for  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  memorialize  the  next: 
General  Assembly  to  so  change  the  chartei 
as  to  give  the  Society  the  power  to  make  ap- 
pointments for  holding  the  Fairs  at  such  points 
in  the  State  as  may  be  deemed  most  desirablfei 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  remark,  that  not  i\ 
single  gentleman  raised  any  objection  to  alterfrl 
ating  the  Fairs  between  the  East,  West  and] 
Centre  of  the  State — all,  indeed,  seemed  de- 
sirous to  have  the  arrangement  effected,  b&( 
lieving  the  interest  of  the  Society,  and  tbf 
progress  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  would  tm 
promoted  thereby  ; — but  the  debate  arosti 
solely  upon  the  authority  to  make  the  change' 
now,  under  the  present  charter  of  the  Society.' 

We  have  no  kind  of  doubt  about  the  desirec 
change  being  made  by  the  Legislature,  anc'i 
then  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting* 
with  our  brethren  of  the  East  and  West  ir 
their  homes  and  witnessing  the  thrift  and  en. 
tcrprise  of  each  particular  section.  This  ar  I 
rangement,  we  believe,  will  make  it,  indeed 
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State  Society,  in  which  all  our  citizens  will 
el  identified  and  take  a  lively  interest. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday  night  the  presi- 
snt  announced  the  following  committees  : 

Executive  Committee— W.  R.  Poole,  Wake; 
,  L.  Hinton,  Wake  ;  R.  S.  Tucker,  Raleigh  ; 

Price,  Wake;  Dr.  E.  Williamson,  Cas- 
ell;  Dr.  T.  D.  Hogg,  Raleigh;  P.  E.  Smith, 
alifax ;  W.  R.  Cox,  Raleigh ;  Francis  Fries, 
alem ;  W.  J.  Hawkins,  Warren. 

Committee  to  Memorialize  the  Legislature 
regard  to  altering  the  Constitution  and 
'y-Laws  of  the  Society — B.  F.  Moore,  Ral- 
gh ;  T.  G.  Walton,  Burke ;  L.  Blackmer, 
alisbury ;  R.  H.  Smith,  Halifax ;  R.  R.  Brid- 
ers,  Edgecombe. 

Committee  to  Select  an  Orator — K.  P.  Bat- 
e,  Raleigh ;  R.  H.  Patterson,  Forsythe ;  D. 
.  Barnes,  Northampton. 

Reception  Committee — W.  R.  Cox,  Wake; 

S.  Tucker,  Raleigh ;  C.  B.  Boot,  Raleigh. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  Hall, 
ol.  Fletcher  H  Archer,  Edwin  W.   Friend, 

V.  Archer  and  J.  F.  Patterson,  Esqs.,  who 
ime  here  as  delegates  to  the  North  Carolina 
tate  Fair  from  the  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
lina  Union  Agricultural  Society. 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

Editor  N.  C;  Planter: — I  hare  been  a  sub- 
Briber  to  jour  worthy  and  valuable  journal,  The 
.,  C.  Planter,  ever  since  its  publication,  and  hare 
lways  regarded  it  as  being  the  very  thing  for  the 

mes.  I  never  knew  until  recently,  that  so  few 
f  our  Brunswick  men  were  subscriber*.    When 

saw  your  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  entire  num- 
er  of  subscribers,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  small 

number  of  our  worthy  and  industrious  citizens 
ike  an  interest  in  an  agricultural  paper  publiah- 
i  within  the  limits  of  our  own  State,  and  so 
[heap  that  there  is  not  a  single  farmer  in  all  the 

tate  that  could  not  afford  to  pay  his  dollar  and 

ave  the  paper.    (Since  seeing  so  small  a  number 

f  subscribers  I  begin  to  cast  about,  as  tho  sajing 

\,  to  seo  how  many  wero  from  old  Brunswick, 

nd  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  though  I  have  not 

sen  able  to  make  out  the  exact  number,  yet  I  do 
ot  believe  it  would  exceed  25  names.  I  would 
ke  to  be  apprised  of  the  exact  number,  and  know 
o  better  way  to  arrive  at  the  fact,  than  to  see  it 


published  in  tho  next  number  of  tho  Planter.  I 
intend  to  use  some  exertions  to  get  a  good  num- 
ber of  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1860 — alroady 
having  the  promise  of  several  names. 

Why  should  Brunswick  not  be  an  agricultural 
county?  She  has  all  the  facilities  for  enriching 
her  soil ;  in  fact  we  have  good  lands  here  yet  to 
clear.  We  hare  a  great  deal  of  rich  swamp  lands 
susceptible  of  proper  drainage,  which  might  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  be  in  a  short  time.  We  also  have  the  varie- 
ties of  soil,  so  necessary  to  make  any  country  a 
desirable  one;  we  have  tho  stiff  piney  land,  clay 
close  to  the  surface ;  we  have  the  light  sandy 
loam  with  deeper  soil,  and  then  we  have  a  medium 
quality,  said  to  be  the  best,  and  I  incline  to  that 
opinion. 

In  addition  to  variety  of  soil,  we  hare  all  the 
necessary  means  for  improving  the  soil :  Mud 
in  any  quantity  can  be  procured  almost  any 
where,  pine  straw,  leaves,  and  other  vegetation 
easy  of  access.  We  have  also  in  many  places  ex- 
tensive beds  of  marl,  said  to  be  of  exoellent  qual- 
ity. And  now,  while  it  is  in  my  mind,  will  not 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  write  us 
an  article  on  Marl  as  a  fertilizer?  for  we  hare 
hitherto  regarded  it  valueless. 

But  to  our  means  of  improving  the  soil :  A  large 
portion  of  our  county  lies  immediately  on  the  sea 
and  salt  creek  land,  with  oyster  shells  in  quanti- 
ties to  meet  all  the  demands  for  lime,  so  that  far- 
mers, within  hauling  distance,  may  easily  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  this  ingredient  with  but  little  cost 
of  labor  and  time.  This  county  heretofore  has 
been  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  getting  timber^ 
lumber  and  Naval  stores  for  market;  but  now, 
all  the  choice  timbered  and  lumber  making  growth 
within  reach  of  market,  is  gone,  turpentine  trees 
worked  up,  and  our  citizens  must  either  move  off 
to  a  fresh  country  or  turn  their  attention  to  agri- 
culture. I  hope  they  may  choose  the  latter.  And 
now,  if  my  opinion  be  correct,  ajd  my  statements 
be  true,  does  any  man  of  sense  see  why  Brunwiok 
county  may  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  farming 
county  ?  I  often  hoar  men  say  that  their  hogs  are 
poor  and  ill  thriven — weigh  when  fat  at  one  and 
a  half  and  two  years  old  125  lbs.jvery  good  if  they 
get  to  laO  lbs-  Their  cows  give  no  milk  and  th«ir 
horses  are  poer,  sluggish  and  very  small.  I  as 
swer  by  saying,  we  are  not  farmers  :  our  hogs  gei 
two-thirds  of  their  living  in  the  woods,  our  cows 
get  all  from  the  woods,  and  the  horses  are  so  stin^> 
ed  in  their  growth  by  poor  feeding  as  never  to  get 
over  it.  It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  among 
our  horse-raisers,  that  they  did  not  need  feed  until 
about  two  or  three  years  old ;  then  push  them 
through  fast.    More  in  the  future. 

Respectfully, 

BRUNSWICK 

In  reply  to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  (whom 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  often  hear  from,)  we  state 
that  we  have  only  14  subscribers  to  the  Planter 
In  Brunswick  county — 12  are  sent  to  Supply  P. 
'  0,;  1  to  Smithville,  and  1  to  Robeson's  P.  0.  We 
hope  our  friend,  and  others  who  may  aid  him, 
(of  which  we  hope  there  will  be  many)  will  ia- 
crease  our  list  in  Brunswiok  to  at  least  100.— En. 
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S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  EDITOR. 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Immediately  npon   the  reception   of  the   trees 
from  the  Nursery,  have  the  bundles  of  trees  care- 
fully opened  and  dig  a  trench  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  roots  below  the   surface,  then  lay  in  the 
toots  in  a  slanting  position   and  fill  in  some  well 
pulverized  mould  on  and  among  the  roots  of  the 
irees,  and  water  both  roots  and  mould  until  both 
is  very  moist  and  cover  all  up  until  preparation  is 
made  for  planting.     After  the  land  has  been  thor- 
oughly subsoiled,  then  lay  off  the  orchard  and  dig 
the  holes  at  least  five  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
twenty  inches  deep,  throw  the  topsoil  one  way  and 
the  subsoil  another,  so  that  the  topsoil  can  be  used 
when  the  hole  is  filled  again.    Deposits  of  vegeta' 
ble  matter  from  the  bottom  of  ravines  where  there 
have  been  obstructions,  or  from  under  old  fences 
that  have  stood  twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer  for  young    trees.     Manure,  unless 
well  rotted,  is  not  good  to  use  among   the  roots, 
and  even  then  it  should  be  used  sparingly.     The 
better  way  is  to  use  manure   as  a  top  dressing. 
Before  planting,  trim  off  all  the  mutilated  parts  of 
the  roots,  and  trim  off  the  tops  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  with  the  amount  trimmed  from  the  roots, 
leaving   the  leading   shoot   untouched.     If    the 
branches  are  trimmedin  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  roots  it  will  cause  a  plethoric  habit  in  the  tree, 
tfhich  often  causes  the  stock  to  turn  black  and  die. 
Decapitation  has  this   effect  upon   the   pear  tree 
more  than  any  other.    Before  the  trees  are  set  in 
the  holes,  shovel  in  the  soil  forming  a  mound  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole  so  high  that  the  tree,  when 
eet  on  the  centre  of  it,  will  be  about  as  deep  in  the 
ground  as  when  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  so  that  when 
the  filling  settles,  the  tree  will  be  from  one  to  two 
Inches  deeper  than  when  it  stood  in  the  nursery, 
then  spread  out  the  roots  in  every  direction,  so  as 
to  brace  the  tree  when  it  has  grown  large.     Caro- 
fully  press  the  pulverized  soil  in  the  interstices 
among  the  roots  with  care  so  as  not  to  leave  any 
cavities.    If  the  soil  is  dry,  it  is  better  after  the 
roots  have  been  covored,  to  pour  in  a  quantity  of 
Water  on  and  about  the  roots,  and  then   shovel  in 
the  balance  of  the  filling  and  level  off  around  tho 
treo  and  pack  slightly  with  the  foot.    After  plan- 


ting, if  the  tree  be  large,  drive  in  a  strong  stake 
about  a  foot  from  the  root  of  the  tree  in  a  leaning 
position,  so  that  the  stake  will  cross  the  stem  of 
the  tree  some  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fas- 
ten the  tree  to  it  by  a  band  of  damp  straw,  passing 
it  several  times  between  and  around  the  tree  and 
stake. 

Orchardists  entertain  various  opinions  about  the 
distance  that  fruit  trees  should  bo  planted   apart, 
and  of  course  ours    conflict  with  some  of  theirs. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  apple  trees  require 
distance  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  soil  they 
are  to  be  planted  in.    For  poor  soils  25  to  30  fee 
for  fertile  from  30  to  35  and  even  40  feet.    Dwa 
pear  trees  raised  on  quince  may  be  planted  15  fee 
asunder,  those  raised  on  pear  stocks  should  be  plan- 
ted from  25  to  30  feet  apart.    Peach  and  Apricoft 
20,  Duke  cherries  20,  Plums  18,  Heart  cherries  35* 
All  young   trees   need  thorough  culture.    Makes 
it  convenient  for  the  first  four  years  to  plant  some- 
crop  that  requires  nice  tillage,  viz  :  Tobacco,  Cot- 
ton, Melons  or   Cabbages,  Rutabaga   Turnips  ot 
corn  will  do  very  well  the  fourth  year,  if  not  con-i 
venient  to  plant  any  of  the  foregoing  crops.    Small 
grain  should  never  be  planted  in  an  orchard.    Af- 
ter the  trees  come  into  bearing,  it  is  inadvisable! 
to  plant  any  crop  among  them  and  particularly 
when  they  have  to  support  a  crop  of  fruit. 


SEASONS  JOB  PLANTING. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  tree* 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  November  and 
December,  for  the  reason,  that  after  their 
transfer  from  the  Nursery  to  the  Orchard^ 
they  have  the  benefit  of  the  snows,  sleets 
and  rains  of  winter  to  settle  the  earth 
around  their  roots,  and  in  the  spring  they 
are  ready  to  grow  off  vigorously,  and  by 
next  November  the  trees  will  be  more 
thrifty  than  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  Nursery,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  lateral  roots  have  been  cut  off 
in  raising  the  trees  from  the  earth,  and 
they  have  emitted  a  number  of  smaller  roots 
at  the  ends  of  the  laterals,  (during  the 
winter  months)  making  an  increased  num- 
ber of  mouths  or  feeders  by  which  the  ele- 
ments in  the  earth,  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  are  taken  up  and  applied 
through  their  organic  functions  to  that 
portion  of  the  plant  above  ground,  giving 
the  plant  a  powerful  impulse  and  causing 
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it  to  throw  out  new  branches  and  leaves, 
in  which  are  contained  vigorous  lungs  which, 
in  their  turn,  inhale  the  necessary  atmos- 
pheric gases  that  enter  into  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  tree,  establishing  in  it  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  habit,  which  is  all 
important  at  the  proper  period  to  secure 
the  fruit  growing  principle. 

If  transplanting  is  delayed  until  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April,  we  recommend  that 
the  roots  should  be  immersed  at  least  one 
hour  before  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  lob- 
lolly, made  of  the  following  ingredients,  to 
wit:  To  nearly  a  half  hogshead  of  thin 
muck  from  the  bottom  of  ponds  or  slow 
running  branches,  add  half  bushel  of  wood 
ashes,  and  as  much  good  vegetable  loam. 
This  compost  should  be  thin  and  well  stir- 
red up  before  the  trees  are  set  into  it;  in 
an  hour  the  roots  will  be  coated  at  least 
one-fourth  inch  thick  with  the  loblolly ;  in 
this  condition  plant  the  trees. 


DEPTH   FOR  PLANTING. 

In  dry,  porous  soils,  we  recommend  that 
trees  should  be  planted  from  ono  to  two 
iaohes  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  Nur- 
sery. But  if  the  orchard  ground  is  inclined 
to  be  moist,  plant  about  as  deep  as  they 

stood  in  the  nursery,  which  will  be  observed 
by  the  color  of  the  bark  above  where  the 
lateral  roots  of  the  tree  have  grown  out 
from  the  stock.  After  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed, throw  some  old  rotten  straw,  leaves, 
tan,  shavings,  sawdust  or  refuse  from  the 
tanneries  around  the  tree,  to  answer  as  a 
mulcher.  And  if  the  soil  is  dry  at  the 
time  of  planting,  pour  one  horsebucket 
full  of  water  around  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  water  or  moisten  the  stem  and  branch- 
es of  the  tree,  each  evening  for  a  week  or 
two  after  spring  planting,  there  will  not  be 
much  danger  of  the  tree  perishing  during 
the  summer  months. 


The  Peach. 


«»>■ 


The  San  Francisco  Herald  states  that 
the  present  stock  of  California  vines  now 
under  cultivation  ■willyield  $50,000,000  worth 
of  wines  and  brandies  in  twenty  years  from 
the  present  day. 


Persia  is  the  native  place  of  the  Peach  ; 
and  in  the  same  range  of  latitude  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  that  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  are  in  the  Western.  North 
Carolina,  being  in  the  same  latitude  of 
Central  Persia,  its  natural  home.  A  fact 
that  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  awaken  our 
citizens  upon  the  subject  of  peach  culture, 
to  some  extent.  There  are  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  entirely  out  of 
the  natural  latitude  of  the  peach,  that  have 
made  heavy  investments  in  peach-orchards, 
containing  from  five  to  thirty  thousand 
trees,  and  the  owners  have  ofien  realized 
from  ten  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  a  single 
season. 

But  the  Peach  culture,  in  the  Northern 
States,  is  not  as  lucrative  now  as  it  used  to 
be.  Nearly  all  of  their  orchards  are  in- 
fected with  a  disease  known  as  the  Yel- 
lows.* And  where  thousands  of  bushels 
of  fine  marketable  fruit  was  once  grown 
with  perfect  success,  they  can't  produce  as 
many  hundred  now;  and  even  those  raised 
are  of  inferior  quality.  And  such  is  the 
malignity  of  the  disease,  that  orchards  in 
large  tracts  of  country  are  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  three  or  four  years  after  the  trees 
have  been  planted ;  and  the  only  hope  of 
success  among  some  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing Fruit  Growers  in  the  Northern  States 
is,  to  obtain  their  Nursery  trees  or  seed 
from  the  reliable  Southern  Nurseries  that 


*  We  know  of  two  or  three  places  in  th» 
Southern  States,  where  the  Yellows  is  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  death  among  the  Peach 
orchards ;  going  to  prove,  unless  timely  pre- 
caution is  used,  that  the  above  disease  will 
at  no  distant  day  prove  as  fatal  among  South- 
ern orchards  as  it  has  North. 
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Lave  not  been  impregnated  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  plant  their  orchards  in  dis- 
tricts remote  from  those  localities  where  the 
disease  has  assumed  an  epidemic  form. 
Now  if  such  be  the  case  in  reference  to 
this  fatal  disease  among  the  stone  fruits 
North,  (which  none  will  deny,  either  North 
or  South,  that  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact,)  can  we  use  too  much  precaution 
against  the  introduction  of  this  disease 
among  cur  orchards,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  becoming  more  fatal 
among  Northern  orehards  every  year,  and 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  North- 
ern cities  will  rely  upon  Southern  Orch- 
chards  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  for 
their  green  and  dried  stone  fruits?  Thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  already  been  realized 
by  enterprising  citizens,  in  various  portions 
of  the  Southern  States,  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
early  varieties  of  the  Northern  Markets. 
But  should  the  Yellows  continue  to  rage 
in  the  Northern  States  as  it  has  done  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  Peach  culture 
will  become  one  of  the  leading  staples  for 
the  South,  for  at  least  five  months  in  the 
years. 


County  Fairs. 

We  have  only  spaee  to  briefly  give  the  place 
and  time  of  holding  the  followin    : 

Cumberland  Fair,  at  Fayetteville,  on  the 
2d,  3d  and  4th  of  November. 

Duplin  Fair,  at  Kenansville,  on  the  17th 
and  18th  November. 

Onslow  Fair,  at  Jacksonville,  on  the  24th 
and  25  th  of  November. 

The  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Com- 
mercial Society  of  Craven  and  adjoining 
counties,  bold  a  Fair  at  Newborn,  on  the  8th, 
ftth  and  10th  of  November. 

Sampson  Fair,  at  Clinton,  on  the  1st,  2d 
and  3d  of  December. 

Robeson  Fair,  at  Lumberton,  on  the  8th, 
ftth  and  10th  of  November, 

We  hope  some  friend  will  furnish  us  with 
brvlej  accounts  of  each. 


The  space  occupied  by  the  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  late  State  Fair,  has  cut  oub 
many  articles  intended  for  this  No.  of  the 
Planter.  But  every  body  wants  to  see  the 
Premiums,  and  they  could  not  be  left  out. 
We  will  try  and  fill  our  December  No.  with 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable 
matter.  And  we  hope  as  soon  as  it  is  re<- 
ceived,  our  friends  will  forward  us  lists  of 
subscribers  for  the  next  year.  The  prospect 
is  cheering.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think, 
but  sufficient  subscribers  will  be  obtained  to 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Planter. 
Let  every  one  who  reads  this,  send  us  some 
names,  and  continnuance  will  be  certain. 

A  number  of  County  Fairs  are  soon  to  be 
held,  at  each  of  which  we  hope  our  friends 
will  do  all  they  can  for  the  Planter. 


Editor  of  the  K  G.  Planter :— Will  you 
through  your  journal,  call  for  a  communica- 
tion  from  some  one,  for  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  the  Scuppernong  Grape,  particu- 
larly a  description  as  to  the  Scaffolding. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Harnett  co..  Oct.  1859. 

We  hope  some  of  our  subscribers  acquain- 
ted with  the  subject,  will  respond  to  the 
above. — ed. 
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Illghlstowa  HanetitA 

*HtlGHTSTOWN, 


/S&* 


MERCER  COUNTY,  N.  J.  *^ 

)0  Peach  trees,  well  grown  and  healthy. 
30  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 
)  "         "         "         Apples. 

)  "        "        "        Cherries. 

Bote,  Nectarines,  Blackberries,  Grnpe 
Strawberries,.  Raspberries  <fcc.    Even 
ami  Deciduous  Ornamental  trees   in 
;ies. 
JOO  Sliver  Maple  Seedlings   one  year 

logues  containing  prices  sent  to  those 
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ress  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Hightstown,  Mercer  Co. 
n.  New  Jersey. 

THE  GRQVER~&  BAKER         ' 

37ING-MACHIXE  Co. 

SFG-   greatly   increased  their  facilities   for 
ufeeruring their  CELEBRATED   FAMI- 

SENES,  witi  all  the  recent  improve- 
have  reduced  their  prices,  and  ofFer  for 
STEW  STYLE  MACHINE.  PRICE  $50. 
]o  longer  questioned  that  these  Machines 
best  in  use  for  family  sawing.  They  hem, 
her  and  ftifcch  in  the  most  superior  mans 
I  are  the  only  machines  in  the  market  that 
.veil  and   simply  made,  that  they  may  be 

fami  ies  with  no  other  instructions  than 
tained  in  a  circular  which  accompanies 
ichine,  and  from  which  a  child  teu  years 
,dily  learn  how  to  use  them,  and  keep  them 
They  make  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
a  minute,  an  I  will  do  the  sewing  of  a  fam- 
yerthan  a  seamstress  can  doit,  even  if  she 
t  the  rate  of  one  cent  an  hour, 
ire  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in  the 
State?,  who  will  permit  the  drudgery  of 
wing  is  his  family,  when  a  Grover  &  Ba- 
hine  will  do  it  better,  mora  expeditiously, 
aper  than  ?,in  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 
rs.  ,f  Exhibition  and  sale: — 495  Broad- 
ew,  Y#>rk ; .137,  Baltimore  Street,  Balti-t 
)id>  For  sale  by  C.  B..  Root,  Raleigh  ; 
fci-J.  S!oaa,  Greensboro';  Hyman  &  Ar- 
Warreotoo  ;  T  S.  Lutterloh,  Fayettville. 
cies  ia  all  the  principal ,  Cities  and. Towns 
Jnitei  States.  Send  for  a  Circular. 
1, 1859. 19— tf 

iRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

ER  for  sale   my  Farm   in  Isle  of  Wight 
jity,  Va.     It  contains  43'2  acres — is  within 
of  James  River,  7  miles   from  Smithfield, 
iiles  from  Pagan   Creek.    I  deem  it  unnec 
)   describe  the  property,  as  those  wishing 
ase  will  examine  for    themselves.     Per- 
shing to   bu.,    are    referred  to  Dr.  G.  II. 
Isle  of  Wight   C.   H.j  to  Mr.  Edwin  C. 
Smithfield;   to  Mr.  J.  W.  Gray,  on  the 
9,  or  myself.  J.  M.  JORDAN, 

gb,  August  6th,  1359. 


D.  DARRAUGir, 

No.    10,   SOUTH   CALVERT   STREET,. 

Baltimore, 
Has  on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
sale,  a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
Calf  Skins,  Patent  Leather,  Linings,  Bind- 
ings, Lastings,  Satin  Fransces,  and  Italian 
Cloths  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 
ties ;  Galvons  of  all  shades. 

Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
scriptions necessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
be  sold  low  for  cash. 

April  1,  1859.  4— 4t 


Wm.  L.  HILL, 

LATE'OF     CASWELL. 


N.  M.  NORFLEET 

LATE  OF    CASWELL.. 


HILL  &  NORFLEET. 

GENERAL 

Commission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

OFFICE  OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE   WAREHOUSE.. 

RICHMOND  VA. 

FILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
manufactured  tobacca  and1  all  other  packages 
consigned  to  them,  for  traps-shipment.  Grain 
Bags  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
on  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  same 
charged  by  R.  Road  Co's,  2c  per  bag  for  a  single 

triP-  ■    , 

-Richmond,  January  1st  1S58.  19— ly ' 


PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham  Cattle 
at  $75  to  $250;  Spanish  Silecian  Merino 
Sheep  and  French  Merino  Sheep,  at  $9  to 
|2  each;  Esses  pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Go'e's 
improved  white  pig,  at  $8  each ;  Madagascar 
Rahbits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood  Mares  ser- 
ved by  "Bush  Messenger"  at  $125  to  $500  ; 
Colts  got  by  "Cotrill  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
Messenger" -at  $50  to  $200. ...  All  Animals 
sold  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully I 
placed  at  the  Express  Office.  My  residence 
is.  4£  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.     P.  O.  Box  6.  JOHN  S.  GOE. 

March,  1859.  3— f>m:.    y 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Affe*^ 
633. -MARKET  STREET.--" 
Philadelphia,, 
Wnere  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  between  seven  of  the  best  com- 
bined Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and; 
purchase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.    Let- 
ters of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 
April  1,  1859.  -  3t 


PROSPECTUS 

OF    THE 
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ISTorth.  Carolina  Planter." 


"We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  Planter  arel 
improving.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  practiA 
cal  advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  on 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far4 
mers  to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

-We  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past}  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will  give 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased*  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish, an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
*v?  for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

^  ACHE  NTS.— We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  al\  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  tYxj  Planter, 

jg@"~  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 

%&§=•  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

fl@»  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 


November,  1859. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A.  MONTHLY 
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Southern  Agricultural  Journal : 

DEVOTED  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  FARMING,  HORTICULTURE, 

FLORICULTURE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OF.  PRACTICAL  FARMERS 
■S.  W.  WESTBROOK,  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR 
W,  H.  HAMILTON,  FLORICULTURAL  EDITOR 


A  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO   WHOM   ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   MUST   BE     ADDRESSED 
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nil  nti  m  i    5B— 
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EXCELSIOB  BURR   STONE    MILL 

AGENCY,  45  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


rjpjJE  above  eat  jprcsarrts  the  interior  of  our 
J  ar-.oel.""'';"."  vQrr  f.ViijMiu  for  plantation  use  : 
It  is  offered  for  sale  with  &e  firm  conviction  that 
no  purr  Sione  Mill  ever  invented  so  perfectly 
meet*  the  wants  of  Planters ;  its  simplicity  and 
durability  are  a  very  strong  recommendation  in 
its  favor.  When  the  Planter  buys  this  Mill,  he 
receives  the  worth  of  his  money,  wbich  cannot  be 
said  of  the  many  iron  Mills  bo  constantly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Planters- — 
Buy  no  Mill  without  examining  the  merits  of  this. 

Descriptive  c  rculars  sent  from  this  Agenoy. 

Circulars  describing  Sandford's  Anti-Friction 
Horse  Power,  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale— also  sent  by  J.  A.  BENNET, 

11 — 3t.  Sole  Agont 


1,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

J  EVERYBODY'S  L^IWYE^  AND  COUNSEL- 
2J  LOR  IN  BUSINESS,  containing  plain  and 
simple  instructions  to  Everybody  for   transac- 
ting their  business  according  to  law,  with  legal 
forms  for  drawing  the  various  necessary  papers 
connected  therewith,  together  with  the  laws  of 
all  the  States,  for  Collection  of  Debts,  Property 
Exempt  from  Execution,  Mechanics'  Liens,  Ex- 
ecution of  Deeds  and    Mortgages,    Rights  of 
Married  Women,  J5ower,  Usury,  Wills,  Ac.    By 
Frank  Cbosby,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
384  pages,  12mo. 
An  entirely  new  work  on  the  subject,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Single  copies  tent  by  mail    to  any  address,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  $1,00,  or  in  law  style  of  binding  at 

1,000  jigents  wanted  to  canvass  for  it,  vtith 
whom  liberal  arrangements  will  be  made.  Apply 
to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher 
No.  617  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
November  1,  1859.  11— 2t 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CIB0CU6,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Raaenculus,  ^4ne- 
»  monies,   Gloxinias,  Acbetnenes,   Glesnera's, 
Tiriarn,  Gladiolus,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  THOMAS  CARTER. 

Rnleigh  Nur*«ritt, 
Nor,  lSth.  1859.  lS—2w. 


GUANO. 

WE  WOULD  CALL  THE  ATTENTION  01 
Guano  Dealers,  Planters  and   Farmers 
the  article  which  we  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 

Thirty  per  cent  less  than  Peruvian  Guano, 

and  which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Guam 
or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured  ij 
this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM. 
H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and  Ba- 
kers'Islands,  in  tho  "  South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and, 
is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  promi. 
nent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the  most  eminent 
and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to 
contain  (as  will  be  seen  by  our  circulars)  a  large 
percentage  of 

Bone  Paosphate  of  Lime  and  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammo 
v.ia   sufficient    to    produce    immediate    ahundao 
orops,  bosidos  substantially  enriching  the  soil.   I 
can  be  freely  used  wi  thout  danger  of  burning  the 
seed  or  plant  by  coming   in    contact  with  it,  as  is 
the  case  wth  some   other   fertilizers;    retaining  a 
great  degree   of  moisture  it  causes    the  plant  to 

frow  in  a   healthy  condition,  and  as    experjenc 
as  proved 

Tree  of  Insects. 
For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing   full  par- 
ticulars of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 
Apply  to 

JOHN  B.  SAF.DY,  Agent, 

No.  58  South  St.,  corner  of  Wall  St, 

New  York  City 
October,  1859. 10— 3m. 

(MBIT  TJLLEf  MRSERY. 

Ann    AAA  EVERGREENS,  one  to   thre 
*JyJ\J  ,VUU  years  transplanted  at  $15  t 

$30  per  1,000.    Deciduous  trees,  shrubs,    Ac,  at 
the  lowest  cash  rates. 

Native  Evergreens  from  open  grounds  5  to  1| 
inches  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  at  $7 
per  1000  to  $50  per  10,000. 

All  plants  will  be  carefully  taken  up,  nicely 
and  securely  packed  and  delivered  at  the  P..  R, 
Depot  or  Express  Office,  without  extra  charge. 

Send  for  a  wholesale  Catalogue. 

S.  T.  KELSEY  A  CO., 
Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 

October,  1859. 

A  LARGE  WEEKLY  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED  IN    RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M.  GORMAN, 

EDITOR  AND   PROPRIETOR,' 

Price  $1  50  for  single  copies — Clubs  of  h>e  t\ 
upwards  $1  eaoh,  in  pjvanw. 


THE  NORTH-CAROLINA  PLANTER. 

w    ■■'  lit .....  ,  .  i  i  l.      .     -.       i  _  m 

§^boto  to  Agriculture,  ^rfolte,  mb  %  lltetjmwc  ^rts. 


VOL.  2. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  DECEMBER,  1859. 


NO.  12 


Written  for  the  N.  0.  Planter. 

Adaptation   of  Fertilizers  to  Special 
Objects. 

BY  PROF.    E.   EMMONS. 


The  tendency  cf  all  real  improvements 
in  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  to  speciality. 
This  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  changes 
which  the  implements  of  husbandry  have 
undergone  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
efforts  of  both  mechanics  and  husbandmen 
have  been,  to  produce  an  instrument  best 
adapted  for  a  particular  end.  Thus  the 
plough  has  been  improved  not  only  geaer- 
ally,  but  it  is  often  maUe  for  a  particular 
nse  and  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  work. 
Now,  improvements  which  require  mere- 
ly mechanical  skill,  are  always  in  advance 
of  those  which  require  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  or  of  the 
economy  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. The  knowledge  of  the  best  adap- 
tation of  fertilizers  is  among  that  kind  cf 
information,  or  of  research,  which  is  not 
well  understood,  and  about  which  very 
j^ttle  discrimination  is  m^do.     To  be  sure 


there  is  much  talk  about  long  and  short 
manures;  about  guano,  and  the  phosphates, 
marls,  &c,  and  the  question  ia  discussed, 
what  quantity  should  be  used  ?  But  after 
all,  the  questions  and  discussions  are  verj 
general  and  do  not  touch  points  which  are 
often  of  considerable  importance.  Wo 
will  put  a  case  :  What  manure  is  best 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  so 
that  it  shall  grow  early  and  rapidly,  and 
at  the  same  time  mature  in  perfection  be- 
fore frost  ?  The  latter  is  the  special  point 
to  be  attained  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
ripening  of  the  leaf  in  time,  it  will  not  do 
to  vse  the  strong  manures,  such  as  ashes, 
or  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  alkalies,  especially  potash  ;  aDd  yet, 
potash  is  one  of  the  elements  which  give 
the  highest  price  to  Tobanco.  This  seem- 
ing parados  in  vegetation,  is  explained  by 
the  peculiar  effects  of  potash  upon  the 
whole  plant.  It  keeps  up  its  growth  so 
long  as  the  extra  amouut  of  potash  remains 
in  the  soil,  aid  thereby  carries  it  forward 
into  the  period  of  fro3t.  A  large,  vigorous 
green  plant  is  produced,  but  the  amount 
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of  this  particular  kind  of  food  encourages  ' 
the  constant  productions  of  leaves,  and  the 
plant  will  not  stop  to  ripen  even  the  oldest 
parts  of  its  foilage  ;  it  will  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  its  magazine  of  food  remains, 
and  there  will  be  no  concentration  of  elab- 
orated juice  in  the  leaf. 

When  we  consider  the  special  efforts  of 
manures  in  the  points  we  have  indicated, 
we  may  divide  cultivation  or  crops  into  two 
classes.  In  the  first  class,  we  may  place 
those  crops  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
ripened  before  frost ;  and  in  the  second, 
those  which  require  no  special  attention 
as  to  the  time  of  ripening.  In  the  first 
class,  we  place  tobacco,  cotton  and  certain 
vines,  as  the  grape.  In  the  latter  the 
grasses. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  it  is  a 
well  established  doctrine,  that   they  must 
get  a  good  stand  and   be    put  within  the 
reach  of  sufficient  food  to   secure  a   good 
sized  plant.     When  these  points  are  secu- 
red, soil,  with  its  ordinary    amount  of  fer- 
tilizing matter,  is  sufficient    to    effect  the 
maturity  of  its  foilage.     It  will  no  longer 
put  forth  new  leaves  which  will  command 
the  circulation  of  its  sap,  but  the  circula- 
tion of  sap  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  nu- 
triment, will  go  to,  and  be  retained  by  the 
full  grown  foilage,  and  its  ripening  will  at 
once  begin.     The  expenditure  of  nutriment 
is  no  longer  in  the  direction  of  new  leaves 
at  the  top  of  the  plant,  but  the  process  of 
accumulation  actually  begins  in    the    old, 
full  grown  leaf,  and  this  accumulation  may 
bo  proved  by  its  increase  in  weight.     It  is 
indicated  in  tobacco  by  a  change  of  color; 
a  change  which  is  quite   imperfect   while 
the  plant  is  growing  vigorously  under  the 
influence  of  strong  fertilizers,  however  late 
it  may  be  in  the  season.     Good  tobacco  is 
never  made  by  curing,  but  bad  curing  may 


spoil  good  tobacco.  It  is  the  soil  and  sun 
which  makes  good  tobacco  ;  the  curing  per- 
fects the  process,  or  gives  it  a  fancy  price. 
The  special  object  to  be  attained  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  is  the  use  of  such  a 
fertilizer,  in  such  a  quantity,  that  its  pow- 
er shall  be  exhausted  by  such  a  time  in 
the  season,  that  the  ripening  process  may 
begin  early.  Guano  fulfils  the  condition 
required  on  old  lands  and  in  this  climate. 
The  comparatively  small  arnonnt  used, 
leads  to  our  early  expenditure  of  its  prin- 
cipal influence ;  and  hence  when  this  is 
done,  the  leaf  begins  to  ripen.  It  is  no 
longer  stimulated  to  put  forth  new  leaves, 
and  the  process  of  accumulation  or  reten- 
tion begins  in  the  o.'d  leaves. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  tobacco,  we  may 
turn  for  a  moment  to  facts  relative  to  the 
Vine.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
important  point  to  be  attained  is  the  for- 
mation of  ripe  wood ;  wood  which  is  not 
killed  by  ordinary  frosts.  If  the  young 
plant  is  furnished  with  a  superabundance 
of  manure  in  the  form  of  an  ash,  or  alkali, 
a  most  vigorous  growth  is  produced,  and  a 
great  length  of  vine  is  the  consequence ; 
but  what  is  the  ultimate  result  ?  the  im- 
mature wood  is  killed  during  the  winter, 
and  no  progress  is  really  made.  It  is  true, 
the  immature  wood  may  be  protected  by 
straw,  or  the  vine  may  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  soil;  it  may  not  be  killed. 
But  what  then  ?  the  fruit  beds  will  not  be 
vigorous  the  next  season,  the  tendency  to 
produce  stem  and  foilage  will  still  be  too 
strong,  or  may  be,  and  the  vine  will  rathe* 
tend  that  way  than  to  fruitage. 

There  is  therefore  a  limit  to  the  use  of 
manures  in  certain  cases,  and  with  the 
vine,  especially  the  young  vine,  the  object 
should  be  to  produce  that  liberal  amount 
of  wood  which  will  actually  ripen.     It  is 
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only  ripe  wood  which  produces  a  perfect 
flower  and  fruit  bed,  and  which  is  destined 
to  the  production  of  a  matured  fruit.  The 
process  of  development  of  leaf  in  the  vine 
and  in  tobacco  and  cotton,  should  in  the 
main  cease  by  the  last  of  August,  or  in 
time  for  the  accumulation  or  retention  of 
sap  in  the  old  leaf  and  wood,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  perfect  the  cellular  tissue. 

This  doctrine  may  at  first  sight  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  facts.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  best  vine  growers  load  the  roots 
round  about  with  bones,  &c,  or  a  great 
magazine  of  food  is  placed  within  reach  of 
them.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  bones  are  rather  insoluble  matter, 
and  comparatively  weak,  or  a  small  amount 
of  nutriment  can  be  abstracted  by  the 
roots.  It  is  therefore  a  magazine  put  there 
on  time,  and  not  for  immediate  effect  j  and 
it  has  a  slow  and  permanent  influence.  If 
ashes  were  substituted  for  bones,  all  the 
effects  we  have  described  would  take  place 
— a  great  length  of  vine  and  large  and 
numerous  leaves  growing  till  stopped  by 
frost  or  winter.  We  believe,  however,  that 
ashes  in  small  dose*  will  operate  well.  On- 
ly so  much  ash  as  shall  be  expended  in 
time  to  permit  the  ripening  power  to  be- 
gin in  its  appointed  season. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Grasses,  the  forego- 
ing doctrines  do  not  possess  so  much  force ; 
especially  in  those  which  form  a  turf,  and 
which  are  designed  for  pasturage.  In  these, 
we  wish  to  prolong  the  growth  of  leaf  or 
foilage,  and  produce  as  large  a  crop  as  pos- 
sible and  encourage  its  growth  into  winter  3 
therefore,  we  may  use  the  strong  alkaline 
fertilizers,  as  ashes,  with  far  less  restriction 

than  in  the  cases  which  we  have  had  under 
consideration. 

m 

"  Agricultural  Fair." — A  Farmer's  pret- 
ty daughters. 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 
Mount  Olive,  N.  C,  1859. 

Dear  Planter  : — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Bear  Marsh  Agricultural  Club,  it 
was  requested  of  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
you  with  a  communication,  informing  your 
subscribers  generally  and  sister  organiza- 
tions especially,  of  our  continued  existence 
as  a  body.  In  fact,  it  was  agreed  there, 
that  we  were  not  only  alive,  but  we  were 
enjoying    most  excellent  health. 

Our  Club  has  had  an  existence  of  near- 
ly a  year  and  a  half,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  and  abuse  heaped  upon  us,  en- 
dured right  and  left  the  many  sage  prophe- 
cies of  our  speedy  dissolution,  &c,  yet  for 
all  this  and  much  more,  our  meetings  have 
regularly  grown  more  interesting,  and  our 
debates  more  important  and  exciting.  Our 
manner  is,  to  meet  once  a  month,  at  the 
house  of  a  member  of  our  club  (the  place 
of  meeting  is  decided  by  ballot,  the  candi- 
dates announcing  themselves)  and  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  condition  of  his 
farm.  After  walking  through  all  his  crops 
and  hearing  from  him  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation, the  quantity  of  manure  used,  its 
quality,  how  applied,  &c,  we  return  to  the 
dwelling,  where  we  get  dinner  ;  (these  are 
dinners;)  and  after  that  we  are  called  to 
order  by  our  President,  when  we  debate 
such  questions  as  present  themselves. 

A  committee  is  next  appointed  consist- 
ing of  two  members,  to  report,  with  the 
Secretary,  on  the  farm.  The  committee 
make  such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as 
they  see  fit  and  submit  their  report  to  the 
Club,  who  adopt  or  reject  it  by  vote.  Age 
has  done  great  work  in  improving  the  dig- 
nity of  our  Club.  At  first  our  debates 
were  conducted  in  ordinary  conversation, 
the  speaker  retaining  his  seat,  with  not 
unfrequently  a  long  pipe-stem  in  his  mouth. 
Now  we  have  a  resolution  not  only  requir- 
ing the  speaker  to  rise  and  address  him- 
self to  the  President,  but  one  actually  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  tobacco  during  our 
time  of  business. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  Club,  our 
interest  in  agriculture  has  regularly -Town 
greater,  and  our  manner  of  cultivation 
more   improving  and  successful.     We  do 
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more  work,  and  better  work,  and  enjoy 
greater  returns  than  formerly. 

Among  other  important  and  interesting 
actions  taken  by  us,  there  was  a  resolution 
adopted  at  our  last  meeting,  complimenting 
the  Editors  and  Publisher  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Planter  as  an  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal, greatly  regretting  its  want  of  support, 
and  requesting  each  member  of  our  club 
to  exert  himself  to  send  you  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers. And  cheerfully  will  they  do  it. 
Wishing  you  great  success,  (which  is  your 
acknowledged  desert,)  I  remain  your 
obedient  servant.  J.  S.  J). 


We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
each  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies 
in  the  State.  We  thank  our  Mt.  Olive 
friends  for  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
Planter.  We  shall  expect  lots  of  subscri- 
bers from  them  soon. — Editor. 


-+9*- 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

The  necessity  for  a  rotation  of  crops  may 
be  thus  understood.  We  have  in  nature 
sixty-four  primary  substances,  all  of  which 
go  to  make  up  the  ashes  of  plants,  or  other- 
wise are  found  within  their  organisms. — 
Still,  but  fourteen  of  these  sixty-four  pri- 
mary substances  can  be  found  in  any  one 
plant,  and  not  all  in  the  same  plant. — 
Thus,  the  fourteen  constituents  to  be  found 
in  the  ashes  of  the  cabbage,  are  furnished 
from  the  soil  to  the  cabbage  by  the  assist- 
ance of  its  organism, and  their  assimilation 
is  dependent  upon  the  organism  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances;  the  cabbage, 
however,  as  a  mechanism,  receives  all  these 
constituents  in  solution  ;  not  only  what  it 
requires,  but  others,  are  present  in  solution, 
and  during  its  growth  it  is  continually 
parting  with  the  unrequired  constituents 
of  the  sixty-four  primaries,  as  excremen- 
titious  matter,  which  in  turn  becomes  pabu- 
lum for  all  future  crops,  and  thus  nurtures 
them,  and  after  their  assimilation,  or  ruther 
reception  in  the  cabbage,  are  parted  with 
in  an  advanced  proximate  condition,  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  pabulum  to  other  plants. 
This  may  be  thus  clearly  understood. — 
Suppose  a  cabbage  pulled  suddenly  from 


the  soil,  and  the  attached  dirt  be  washed 
from  it  by  a  stream  of  water ;  then  plunge 
the  stalk  of  the  cabbage  into  a  glass  jar, 
containing  chemically  pure  water,  and  the 
excrementory  process  will  go  on.  The 
water  will  soon  become  milky,  then  floccu- 
lent,  then  this  flocculent  matter  will  ,be 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  if  this 
be  poured  around  another  cabbage  that  is 
growing,  it  will  kill  it ;  if  poured  about  a 
beet,  carrot  or  parsnip,  it  will  prove  pab- 
ulum to  the  growing  crop,  and  materially 
increase  its  growth. 

It  is  thus  that  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ter of  one  crop  becomes  pabulum  to  another, 
and  therefore  "  a  succession  of  crops  is  the 
true  rest  of  the  soil."  This  principle  may 
be  carried  still  further,  as  in  the  raising  of 
green  crops  for  manure.  Clover,  buck- 
wheat, peas,  and  other  analogous  crops, 
are  often  raised  for  the  purpose  of  being 
plowed  under.  In  sub-soiled  lands  these 
crops  throw  down  their  roots  and  receive 
the  inorganic  substances  they  require  from 
the  subsoil,  and  they  not  only  deposit  their 
excrementitious  matter  in  the  surface-soil 
and  in  the  sub-soil,  but  by  their  decay 
such  portions  as  have  been  elevated  from 
the  sub-soil  to  surface-soil,  are  there  de- 
posited and  in  a  progressed  form.  Thus 
the  potash,  given  up  by  the  feldspar  par- 
ticles of  the  sub-soil,  is  progressed  and 
deposited  in  the  surface  as  a  pabulum  for 
the  future  crops,  ready  for  assimilation  and 
capable  of  increasing  the  growth  of  future 
crops.  The  same  may  be  said  of  silex, 
lime,  soda,  and  ail  other  constituents  of 
plant-life. 

While  the  deposit  of  excrementitious 
matter  in  the  sub-soil  gives  such  proxi- 
mates,  part  of  which  are  aggregated  from 
the  atmosphere,  so  by  their  decay  in  the 
sub-soil  adds  to  water  their  resident  and 
increased  power  as  a  solvent,  causing  more 
inorganic  matter  in  turn  to  be  elevated  to 
the  necessary  status  for  feeding  future 
crops.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that  lands, 
after  being  sub-soiled,  may  he  surface* 
plowed  to  a  greater  depth  with  ,  priotyt 
for  indeed  the  tub-soil,  by  such  dv-posu  ~uia 
by  the  effect  of  nature's  laws,  consequent 
upon  the  atmosphere,  is  rendered  equal  in 
quality  to  the  surface-soil,  and  thus  the 
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surface-plowing  may  gradually  be  deepened, 
presenting  a  greater  area  for  the  travel  of 
roots,  and  consequently,  augmented  profit 
to  its  owner. 

Every  farm  contains  another  beneath  it, 
which  should  be  developed  and  rendered 
auxiliary  to  a  plant-growth.  He  that  cul- 
tivates the  surface  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches 
and  is  contented  therewith,  knows  not  of 
the  blessings  which  Providence  has  fur- 
nished him,  and  of  which  the  progression 
of  mankind  should  teach  him  to  avail. 

Working  Farmer. 

From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 
Tap  Root  of  the  Cotton  Plant. 

Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir : — In  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Cotton  Planter  and 
Soil  of  the  South,  I  noticed  a  communica- 
tion written  over  the  signature  of  M.  M. 
Mangan,  who  infers  that  he  is  an  elect  of 
this  vicinity,  calling  on  you  and  your  intel- 
ligent readers,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Cotton  Planter  and  Soil,  to  give  him  and 
his  constituents  some  reliable  reason  or 
cause  why  the  tap  root  of  the  cotton  plant 

Eenetrates  to  a  greater  depth  in  prairie  or 
og-bed  or  beeswax  lands,  than  in  light, 
loose,  sandy  or  alluvial  Soil;  and  as  I  am  a 
reader  of  the  Cotton  Planter,  I  of  course 
am  not  entirely  excluded,  though  I 
forget  not  that  the  call  or  request  was 
on  you  and  your  intelligent  readers,  one 
of  whom  I  will  not  assume  to  be,  but 
frankly  confess  my  limited  intelligence  when 
brought  to  bear  or  vie  with  the  intelligence 
imbuddedand  perfected  by  the  longpractice 
and  experience  and  observation  and  results 
of  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  of  Hayneville; 
yet,  feeling  as  I  do,  if  I  do  no  good  I  hope 
to  do  no  harm,  as  what  I  may  offer  on  the 
subject  will  devolve  on  you  to  admit  or  re- 
ject. And  in  my  outset  I  am  led  to  notice 
the  conclusion  to  which  your  correspondent 
and  his  constituents  have  come  to  or  set 
forth  in  his  communication  on  the  subject 
in  question,  which  conclusions  I  think 
negative,  and  are  held  as  doubtful  by  the 
writer;  and  I  should  not  omit  to  notice 
your  reply  or  answer  and  conclusion  render- 
ed, was  correct  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  a 
mere  glance  or  passing  notice  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  in  ques- 


tion was  of  minor  importance,  but  when 
fully   investigated  will  lead  into,  and  be 
found  to  combine  in  all  its  relations  and 
bearings  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  no 
less  on  the  culture  of  corn,  to  connected 
operations  and  experiments  and  results  of 
the  greatest  importance  on  the  culture  of 
corn  and  cotton;  and  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  a  wiser  head  and  abler  pen  than  mine. 
But  to  the  subject,  which  leads  me  first  to 
say  that  I  am  unacquainted  by  practice  or 
experience  with  prairie  or  hog   bed  land, 
but  have  had  much  information  as  fcb  the 
nature  of  its  cultivation  and  production, 
but  I  have  gone  through  with  my   three 
score  and  seven  years  as  a  laboring  farmer, 
on  the  varied  grades  of  other  soils,  consis* 
ting  of  clayey,  tight  or  compact  lands,  light, 
loose  or  open  sandy  alluvial  soils;  and  the 
question  desired  to  be  solved  is,  why  is  it 
that  the  tap  root  of  the  cotton  will  not  pen- 
etrate as  deep  in  loose,  light,  sandy  or  open 
alluvial  soil,  as  it  will  in  prairie,  hog  bed, 
or  compact  lands  ?  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  question  easily  solved,  if  due  reflection 
and  experience  and  observation,  with  con- 
stant practice,  is  brought  to  bear.    First,  the 
tap  root  of  the  cotton  plant  is  the  identity 
of  the  power  that  performs  the  functions 
of  the  structure,  and  the  height  of  the  plant 
or  stalk  is  evidence  of  the  length  and  depth 
of  the  tap  roots.     The  cotton  plant  has  but 
few  branch  roots  and  rambling  fibres,  very 
few  compared  with  many  other  plants.—- 
The  branch  roots  are  only  braces,  or  stages, 
or  protectors,  to  keep  the  tap  root  perma- 
nent and  erect  in  its  position,  and  give  aid 
to  its  power  to  force  its  downward  course, 
to  aid  and  strengthen   its  position  in  the 
nurture  and  upward  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  thus  the  reason  why  the  tap  root  will 
penetrate  to  a   greater  depth  in  compact 
land  is  easily  accounted  for,  the   compact- 
ness of  the  soil  and  subsoil  gives   perma- 
nence of  position  to  the  branches  of  the 
tap  root  that  augments  its  power  or   func- 
tions to  force  its  way  downwards,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  growth  upwards,  the  compact- 
ness of  the  soil  confirms  the  grasp   of  the 
branch   roots    that  keeps  permanent   the 
erect  position    of    the    whole    structure, 
I  am  again  led  to    notice  your  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  in  which  you  remarked,  by 
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way  of  opinion,  equally  rich  or  alluvial  loose 
soil  would  not  fall  short  of  equal  depth  of 
tap  root  as  in  prairie  or  hog-bed,  or  compact 
lands.  This  will  hold  good  if  planted  and 
cultivated  according  to  their  distinct  com- 
binations, but  such  equalities  of  land  is  not 
common.  But  again,  the  tap  root  of  cotton 
will  universally  go  deeper  in  all  grades  in 
compact  or  tight  lands,  than  upon  loose 
sandy  alluvial  soils,  and  the  reason  why  is, 
because  the  compact  lands  combines  and 
confirms  the  position  erect  of  the  plant  that 
is  not  rendered  to  the  plant  in  loose,  open, 
sandy  soils, under  shocks  of  cultivation  under 
the  present  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating, 
which  is  to  plant  on  high  thrown  beds,  and 
plant  shallow  when  all  the  litter  and  stub- 
ble is  thrown  in  undecomposed,  and  when 
the  cotton  comes  up  the  looseness  and  open- 
ness of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  litter  and 
stubble,  gives  no  strength  or  permanence 
to  sustain  its  hold  or  position  of  the  branch 
roots,  to  give  aid  and  power  to  the  tap  root, 
which  is  the  identity  of  the  structure  to 
perform  its  functions  and  force  its  passage 
through  the  deep  bed  and  find  a  hold  in 
the  subsoil,  but  is  subjected  to  the  shocks 
of  cultivation,  which  is  not  the  condition  and 
performance  in  compact  soils.  In  all  the  va- 
ried grades  of  soil,  permanence  of  position 
must  be  given  to  the  branch  roots  as  well 
as  the  tap  root,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
loose,  light  sandy  soils,  under  the  present 
mode  of  cultivation,  as  rendered  the  plant 
in  compact  soils,  but  the  question  naturally 
comes  up,  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty in  loose  sandy  land  ?  I  answer  and 
feel  assured,  there  is,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction  by  any  or  all  that  may  see 
proper  to  try  it.  Just  bed  your  land  well, 
as  heretofore,  and  plant  your  cotton  in  tho 
water  furrow  by  running  a  scooter  plow  of 
good  depth,  sow  your  seed  and  cover  with 
a  wood  tooth  harrow ;  your  cotton  will  soon 
come  up  well,  and  take  firm  hold  in  the  sub- 
soil, out  of  reach  of  rupture  by  cultivation, 
and  its  permanence  will  be  aided  by  every 
movement  of  cultivation,  and  an  additional 
profit  in  the  yield  and  a  saving  of  hoe  labor 
one  third  or  more.  Whon  the  cotton  is  up 
and  ready  for  the  plow,  run  around  it  with 
scootersmz.de  for  the  purpose,  that  will  only 
throw  dirt  enough  to  meet  and  cover  the 


surface  in  the  drill,  by  which  the  drill  i 
clear  of  grass  and  is  ready  for  chopping  out' 
and  at  the  proper  time,  of  course,  you  wil 
run  round  in  the  same  furrow,  or  nearly  so? 
with  a  rather  broader  scooter,  and  if  your 
rows  are  wide  enough  to  admit  another 
round  without  disturbing  the  main  bed,  it 
should  have  another  furrow;  if  not,  ono  is 
best;  aDd  the  third  time  run  round  with  a 
broad  scooter,  and  fail  not  to  cover  the  sur- 
face in  the  drill,  and  you  will  have  little  or 
no  grass  to  contend  with  in  the  drill,  and 
the  center  of  the  bed  is  now  in  reserve  for 
the  last  plowing,  which  is  fully  decompo- 
sed, and  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  out 
with  heavy  scooters,  and  the  branch  roots 
and  tap  roots  will  perform  their  functions 
equal  with  compact  soils,  according  to  qual- 
ity or  richness  of  soil  and  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  a  better  yield  and  far  less  labor 
will  be  the  result ;  and  I  feel  confident  in 
saying,  that  if  the  water  furrow  was  adopted 
in  all  grades  of  soil  throughout  the  land, 
that  the  yield  would  be  augmented  aDd  hoc 
labor  much  curtailed.  Butsomewill  contend 
that  the  water  furrow  will  collect  so  much 
water  that  the  cotton  will  sink  under  its 
influence,  or  will  not  come  up.  Not  so; 
the  subsoil  will  convey  or  inhale  water 
quicker  than  the  surface  soil ;  but  the  best 
proof  that  can  bo  had  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  set  forth,  will  be  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  observe  the  result,  and  you  and 
your  readers  and  correspondents  will  bo 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
what  I  have  set  forth,  &c. 

A  few  remarks  seem  necessary  on  the 
culture  of  corn,  as  it  is  identified  with  the 
subject  in  its  relative  bearings,  as  set  forth 
in  the  premises,  which  should  be  planted 
and  cultivated  by  the  specified  mode  and 
manner  set  forth  for  the  cultivation  and 
planting  of  the  cotton,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion in  the  plowing  or  running  round  the 
corn  the  third  time;  of  course  it  must  be 
done  with  a  good  turn  plow,  with  but  one 
furrow,  all  of  which  time  leave  tho  main 
bed  undisturbed,  where  all  the  litter  and 
stubble  is  enclosed  and  in  full  reserve  up 
to  this  time,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
time  to  lay  by,  all  of  which  time  the  stalk 
has  been  nurtured  by  the  regular  but  cor- 
rect action  of   subsoil,  with  a  regular  but 
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anexcited  growth  of  an  over  grown  stalk, 
that  often  proves  fatal  by  throwing  all  the 
soil  into  service,  while  the  stalk  is  forming, 
but  by  the  process  herein  given  the  stalk 
is  correctly  formed  and  is  prepared  for  wet 
or  dry,  while  the  main  bed  of  surface  soil, 
with  all  its  litter  and  stubble  well  decom- 
posed and  in  full  reserve,  having  but  little 
to  do  with  forming  the  stalk,  is  now  ready 
to  be  deeply  turned  out  with  turning  plows 
which  will  perform  its  service,  and  will 
burden  the  stalks  in  earing,  and  the  new 
beds  will  continue  loose  and  mellow  through- 
out the  growing  season,  &c. 

I  should  not  omit  to  say  a  word  for  a  pea 
crop,  as  it  is  identified  with  the  subject  as 
in  mode  and  manner  of  cultivation  ;  in  run- 
ning round  the  corn  the  second  time,  the 
peas  should  be  dropped  directly  in  the  drill, 
with  the  corn,  ahead  of  the  plow,  which 
will  cover  them,  and  they  will  soon  come 
upjjand  will  receive  full  cultivation  and  as 
many  vines  of  good  running  stalks  as  you 
have  stalks  of  corn,  will  be  an  abundant 
stand,  and  insure  a  flowing  crop  without 
affecting  the  yield  of  the  corn. 

So  1  close  with  embarrased  feelings  that 
I  have  said  too  much  unless  more  to  the 
purpose,  but  shall  be  resigned  to  my  fate 
as  to  its  admittance  or  rejection. 

Yours  truly,         WM.  C.  TALLY. 

Notasulge,  Ala.,  1859. 

«o. 

From,  the  N.  G.  University  Magazine. 
The  Black  Mountain  of  Horth  Carolina 
and  its  Surroundings. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  recent  visit  to 
the  Black  Mountain  enables  me  to  furnish 
you  with  a  few  notes  which  may  be  inter- 
esting to  your  readers.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  Mitchell's  Peak,  (as  it  should 
be  rightfully  called,)  is  the  highest  point 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  result 
has  been  obtained  by  three  independent 
and  reliable  calculations.  The  late  Dr. 
Mitchell  made  it,  by  his  first  corrected 
measurement,  6708  feet,  Prof.  Gyot,  of 
Princeton,  6701  feet  (both  barometrical ;) 
and  Major  Turner,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Western  Extension,  by  a  series  of  levels, 
6711  feet.  This  close  approximation  is 
remarkable,  and  corroborates  the  pains- 
taking  accuracy  of  the   whole.     To   the 


1  untiring  labors  of  Dr.   Mitchell  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  earliest    information,    first 
published,  1   believe,  in    1835,  relative  to 
the  high  mountains  in  North  Carolina. — 
Several  of  these,  it  is   now  ascertained, 
surpass  in  elevation  the  far-famed  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.     An  inter- 
est was  then  excited  on  this  subject  which 
has  not  ceased  to  be  felt  by  the  intelligent 
and  scientific  community   to  the   present 
time.     During  the  last  summer  Professor 
Gyot  has  been  engaged  in  taking  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Smoky  Mountain,  and  will,  b-o 
doubt,  soon   make   known    the    result  of 
his  labors.     It    may   be  here   stated  that 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stepp,  now  residing 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  that   in  clear- 
ing off  the  top,  or  highest  peak,    several 
years  ago,  to  give  a  clear  and  unobstructed 
vision,  he   found   the  letter  M  distinctly 
carved  on  one  of  the  Balsam   Firs.     The 
carving  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
executed  at  least  20  years  previous,  carrying 
us  back  to  a  period  agreeing  with  the  first 
visit  of  Dr.    Mitchell   and   his    guides  to 
this  mountain. 

The    Black    Mountain    may   bo  easily 
approached  by  leaving  the  Swannanoa  road 
about  12  miles  from  Asbeville,  and  travel- 
ling up  the    torturous  meanderings  of  the 
Upper    Swannanoa.       By    pursuing    the 
''Mountain    Road"    about    eight    miles 
further,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Stepp,  (now  owned  by  Judge  Bai- 
ey,)  the  terminus  of  carriage  travel.     The 
Swannanoa  is  a  wild,  animated  stream,  with 
waters  as  clear  as  crystal — sometimes  tran- 
quil, but  generally  dashing,  frolicsome,  and 
becoming, even' tumultuous  as  we  approach 
its  ambitious  and  elevated  sources.     Par- 
ties here   procure  saddles,  and   make  all 
necessary  preparations   for    staying    over 
the  night,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  "  glori- 
ous king  of  day,  rejoicing    in    the   east," 
long  before  chanticleer,  in  the  world  below, 
crows  for  early   dawn.     After  pursuing  a 
winding   course    about    four    miles,    the 
"  Mountaiu   House "  is  reached   with  an 
elevation  of  5,246  feet.     Here  the  visitor 
has  the  first  grand  view  of  the  mountains, 
and  becomes  entranced  with  the   rolling 
ocean  of  glory  spread  out   before  him. — 
The  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  every  ob- 
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server  is  struck  with  the  large  size  of  the 
trees  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Black  Locust,  Linden, 
Sugar  Maple,  Umbrella  Magnolia,  Spruce 
Pine,  (Pinus  Canadensis)  &c«,  all  appa- 
rently trying  to  assume  huge  proportions 
and  "  hold  high  heads,"  flourishing,  as 
they  do,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  lofty 
Black. 

In  making  the  ascent  thus  far,  the  red 
flowered  Chelone  (C.  lyoni)  was  frequently 
«een,  as  elsewhere  in  the  mountain  vallies; 
also,  a  beautiful  Monarda  (if.  didyma) 
Diphyllia,  in  fruit  (D.  cyneosa)  a  large 
club  moss,  (Lycopadium  rupestre)  and 
several  others  more  common.  Just  above 
the  "Mountain  House"  the  Balsam  Fir 
(Pinus  Balsaviifera)  and  Black  Spruce 
(Pinus  Nigra)  become  the  predominant 
growth,  and  impart  a  dark,  sombre  hue  to 
the  mountain — hence  its  name. 

By  pursuing  the  same  winding  course, 
the  visitor  soon  arrives  at  the  first  lofty 
peak  (6,577  feet.)  A  rude  observatory, 
10  or  12  feet  high,  has  been  erected  on  its 
summit,  from  the  top  of  which  the  grand, 
panoramic  display  of  mountains  that  bursts 
upon  the  enraptured  vision  is  beyond,  des- 
cription. To  be  fully  appreciated  in  all 
its  inherent  grandeur,  it  must  be  seen. — 
The  mind  becomes  lost  iu  silent  contem- 
plation as  it  surveys  the  mighty  and  sub- 
lime spectacle.  It  is  good  to  be  here,  and 
commune,  for  a  time,  with  Nature. 

A  little  further  on,  in  a  slight  depression 
of  the  mountain,  and  near  the  pathway,  is 
a  fine  spring  in  which   the  mercury  stands 
at  42°,  being  one  of  the  elevated  fountain 
heads   of  Toe    river.     About   one  hour's 
travel  from  this  point  brings  the  visitor  to 
Mitchell's  Peak,  the  highest  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  estimated,  as  previously 
stated,  to  have  an  elevation  of  6,708  feet. 
Hero  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mitchell,  who  fella  martyr  to  science. 
It  is    fondly    hoped    a  neat,   substantial 
monument  will  soon  occupy   the  place  of 
the  balsam  logs  now  surrounding  the  grave 
A  short  distance   from   the  summit   is  a 
rough  cabin  iu  which  visitors   frequently 
tarry  over  night,  cheerfully  submitting  to 
inconveniences,    to    witness    a   "glorious 
sunrise."     On  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 


near  at  hand,  is  another  cold  spring  in 
which  the  mercury  indicates  40°.  From 
this,  water  for  drinking,  and  culinary  pur- 
poses is  procured.  This  is  considered  to 
be  the  highest  spring,  and  coldest  water 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  cabin  is 
a  large  projecting  rock  of  gneiss,  dipping 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  20  or  25 
degrees,  beneath  which  many  persena 
might  be  sheltered  from  a  storm,  and 
quietly  sleep  during  the  night,  if  the 
mighty  roofing  overhead  did  not  induce 
unpleasant  slumbers.  The  only  animal 
seen  in  making  the  ascent,  was  the  active 
little  ground  squirrel,  called  "  mountain 
boomer,"  running  up  a  reclining  limb, 
whilst  one  or  more  of  its  fellows  were 
chattering  in  musical  invitations  on  the 
neighboring  trees.  On  and  around  the 
summit  snow  birds  were  seen  in  great, 
numbers,  gayly  flitting  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  frequently  perching  upon  the  golden 
rod  (solidago  glornerata,)  with  which  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  thickly  covered, 
and  plucking  out  seeds  from  the  partially 
ripened  heads. 

Standing  on  the  lofty  peak,  a  grand  am- 
phitheatre   of    mountains    may  be  seen, 
rising  up  from  five  States,  in  the  distant 
horizon.     These  are  the  Saluda  Mountains, 
in  South   Carolina  j  Cohutty,  in  Georgia; 
Cumberland   and  others,   in    Tennessee ; 
lofty   mountains,    probably    the  peaks  of 
Otter,  in  Virginia;   whilst  within  the  Old 
North  State  hundreds  may  be  seen,  inclu- 
ding the  beautiful  Boan,  upwards  of  6,000 
feet   high,  covered,  for  m^ny  miles  on  its 
extended  top,  with  the  finest  pasturage, 
and  delicious  strawberries  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  ;    the   Grandfather,  3nd   the 
singular-shaped  Table  Rock.     Potato  Top, 
one  of  the   highest  knobs   of  the   Black, 
(6,393  feet,)  connects  with   the  Pinnacle 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  its  most  elevated  peak 
(5,701  feet.)     From  this  connecting  ridge 
gush  forth,  on   either  side,  the  fountain 
sources  of  Toe   and  Swannanoa  rivers. — 
Our  visit  (Sept.  14th)   was  too  late  for 
strawberries,  but  a  few  delicious  currants, 
folly  ripe,  were  collected   (Ribes  rotundi- 
folivni)  of    greenish    purple    color.      In 
several  places  the   handsome  Virginia  (  V. 
lutea)  was  seen  with  its  red  berries,  pleas'- 
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antly  contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  Balsam  Firs.  Tn  making  our  descent, 
a  few  Balsam  Firs  were  pulled  up,  with 
which  we  hope  to  adorn  "  home,  sweet 
home."  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say 
to  every  North  Carolinian,  to  visit  the 
Black  Mountain  at  least  once  in  his  life 
time,  and  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
toil  and  expense,  in  pictures  of  sublimity, 
drawn  by  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe,  and  portrayed,  in  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  grandeur,  on  Nature's  wide 
domain.  C.  L.  H. 


Book  Farming1. 


There  is  a  class  of  men  to  be  met  with 
\n  almost  every  community,  who  cry  out 
against  "Book  Farming."  Go  to  this 
•class  and  ask  them  to  subscribe  for  any  of 
the  cheap  Agricultural  papers  published 
In  the  country,  and  ten  chances  to  one  if 
they  will  not  laugh  you  in  the  face,  and 
call  you  a  silly  theorist.  Undertake  to 
hold  an  argument  with  them,  to  show  them 
the  advantages  of  reading  good  Agricul- 
tural works,  and  self-esteem  will  rise  in  a 
moment  to  such  a  prodigious  height  that 
they  can  coolly  assert  that  they  know  al- 
ready all  that  can  be  known  about  the  art 
and  science  of  Agriculture,  and  perhaps 
they  may  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they 
are,  indeed,  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Such  men  have  their  hobby,  and  that  is 
"Practical  Agriculture."  Do  they  not 
know  how  to'hold  the  plow,  ply  the  hoe, 
Swing  the  scythe,  and  handle  the  sickle  ? 
Can  tbey  not  make  pork  and  beef,  butter 
and  cheese,  as  well  as  the  subscribers  to 
your  Agricultural  journals? 

Individuals  who  mount  a  hobby,  so  far 
as  I  have  had  the  means  of  judging,  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  one-sided  in  their  opin- 
ions. Once  fairly  mounted,  they  set  spurs 
to  their  charger,  be  he  of  large  or  small 
dimensions,  and  rush  forward  till  they  fan- 
cy a  change  would  be  for  their  interest  and 
save  the  life  of  their  jaded  nag. 

Practical  Agriculture  has  long  been  the 
hobby  of  tens  of  thousands.  It  has  been 
rode  so  long  and  so  hard,  that  many  have 
been  forced  to  see  that  the  old  nag  could 
not  always  hold  out  aDd  do  the   highest 


justice  to  the  parties  who  had  been  for  long 
years  spurring  her  on  to  the  top  of  her 
speed. 

For  years,  all  along  the  route,  one  and 
another  have  been  hopping  off,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  jade  with  her  senseless  exclu- 
siveness,  and  have  been  anxiously  casting 
about  for  a  more  correct  theory  and  eleva- 
ted practice. 

But  all  the  riders  are  not  yet  unhorsed. 
Notwithstanding  the  jade  is  old,  and  from 
long  service  is  woefully  galled,  and  is  al- 
most getting  fresh  stabs  from  those  who 
have  been  regenerated  and  made  believers 
in  a  sounder  and  more  wholesome  doctrine 
in  agriculture,  and  who  would  gladly  see 
her  surplanted  in  the  course  by  a  nag  of 
the  improved  blood,  her  still  devoted  riders, 
with  their  feet  in  the  stirrups  "  clear  up  to 
their  heels,"  and  both  hands  clutching  the 
mane,  are  spurring  her  on,  vainly  suppo- 
sing they  are  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  are  to  remain  so. 

Practical  Agriculture,  rightly  apprehen- 
ded, is  undoubtedly  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  mere  speculative  "  Book  Far- 
ming." Men  may  write  books  on  agricul- 
ture, that  shall  be  wholly  destitute  of  prac- 
tical principles,  and,  therefore,  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  practical  farmer,  or  to  any  one 
else.  There  are,  however,  but  few  such 
works  allowed  to  come  before  the  public. 

So  thoroughly  aroused  has  the  scientific 
world  become,  upon  the  subject  of  improve- 
ment in  our  agriculture,,  that  no  work,  des- 
titute of  real  intrinsic  worth,  can  long  hope 
to  survive  the  rigid  ordeal  to  which  it  must 
be  submitted,  upon  its  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  class  of  Agricultural  works  that 
find  least  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  so-called 
practical  farmers,  are  those  designed  to 
elucidate  the  scientific  principles  applica- 
ble to  Agriculture,  such  as  Geology,  Min- 
eralogy, Meteorology,  Chemistry,  Bota- 
ny, &c. 

These  sciences  are  all  taught  in  the  high- 
er class  of  schools,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  is  of  more  importance  to  the  far- 
mer than  to  any  other  class  of  men. 

The  practical  farmer  has  before  him,  ev- 
ery day,  the  subject  upon  which  they  treat, 
and  can  be  be  any  less  a  practical  farmer, 
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if  he  understands  clearly  the  principles 
upon  which  he  works,  and  which,  adhered 
to,  crown  his  various  manipulations  with 
success  ? 

If  the  practical  farmer,  one  the  most 
ultra  in  his  denunciations  of  "  Book  Farm- 
ing," were  desirous  of  making  his  son  a 
practical  mathematician  of  the  highest  or- 
der, would  he  commence  the  work  by  for- 
bidding him  the  use  of  books  treating  of 
the  science  of  mathematics  ?  Yet  the  son 
would  be  about  as  likely  to  become  a  Euclid 
in  mathematics  without  the  study  of  mathe- 
matical works,  as  the  father  would  be  a 
good  practical  agriculturist  without,  the 
study  of  works  elucidating  the  principles 
upon  which  his  business  is  based,  and  in 
accordance  with  which  it  must  be  conduct- 
ed, to  insure  permanent  success. 

Those  practical  farmers  who  eschew 
books  and  the  teachings  of  a  well-conduct- 
ed agricultural  paper,  are  not  so  fool-hardy 
as  to  deny  the  advantages  of  books  and 
papers  in  fitting  men  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  pertaining  to  other 
pursuits,  and  it  is  only  because  they  take  a 
one-sided  and  illiberal  view  of  the  matter, 
that  they  heap  denunciation  upon  "  Book 
Farming." 

In  many  instances  this  view  is  taken, 
because  the  early  advantages  of  men  were 
not  such  as  to  fit  them  to  appreciate  the 
voice  and  teachings  of  science,  somewhat 
abstruse ;  and  early  prejudices  take  deeper 
root  and  yield  their  most  luxuriant  growth 
in  minds  not  sown  in  youth  with  better 
seed. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  the  number 
of  the  decriers  of  "Book  Farming  "  is  year- 
ly growing  less  j  and  men  only  need  to  come 
to  the  light  to  have  their  short-sighted 
opinions  and  prejudices  made  manifest  to 
themselves. 

"  Book  Farming,"  as  it  is  called,  is  fast 
becoming  a  simple  record  of  successful 
experiments  that  have  been  made  by  prac- 
tical men,  with  an  equally  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  that  success. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  needs.  Improved  system,  and 
that  rationale  of  them,  nobody  can  find 
fault  with,  and  everybody  that  adopts 
them,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  their 


principles,  will  be  benefitted.  A  clear  un- 
derstanding of  princibles  and  a  diligent 
application  of  them,  would  be  our  ideal  cf 
a  "  Book  Farmer,"  and  of  a 

PRATICAL  FARMER. 


From  the    Working  Farmer. 
The  Mole-track,  the  Sub-soil  Plow,  and 
the  Harrow. 


Who  has  not  observed  the  pulverulent 
condition  of  the  soil  immediately  over  the 
mole-track  ?  This  little  animal  travels 
beneath  the  surface,  and  all  the  soil  abovo 
him  is  rendered  finer  and  is  more  divided 
than  by  a  thousand  plo/.ings.  What  does 
he  do  to  it  and  how  ? 

Is  it  necessary  to  disintegrate  soil,  that 
masses  should  be  moved  through  the  arc 
of  a  circle  of  twenty-three  inches  diame* 
ter,  and  placed  in  a  new  locality  ?  Or  is 
it  only  necessary  that  each  particle  of  soil 
should  be  moved  relatively  to  those  which 
surround  it  the  millioneth  of  an  inch  ? — 
We  claim  the  latter,  and  that  the  mole> 
track  performs  this. 

Such  were  our  observations  many  years 
ago,  and  we  tried  to  induce  the  plow  ma>- 
kers  to  make  a  Bteel  mole,  which  by  me- 
chanical force  should  be  propelled  through 
the  ground,  imitating  the  effect  of  this 
little  animal,  and  rendering  the  soil  above 
its  track  a  hundred  times  better  condition- 
ed than  any  mould-board  plow  could  leave 
it.  This  was  indeed  a  difficult  task ;  we 
showed  it  to  all  the  large  manufacturers 
and  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  them  to 
undertake  it ;  at  last  Mr.  Nourse,  of  the 
firm  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
agreed  to  make  the  experiment.  He  did 
so  in  part,  by  building  what  is  known  as 
the  reversible  lifting  sub-soil  plow.  This 
acted  so  much  better  than  the  old  style 
sub-soil  plow,  with  the  wing  at  its  side, 
that  it  induced  a  nearer  proximation  to 
our  views  in  the  building  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  lifting  sub-soil  plow,  made 
of  steel,  and  representing  on  its  upper  side 
an  arrow  head,  or  spear  head,  laying  flaS 
with  its  under  side  hollowed  out;  this,  in 
its  horizontal  position,  is  connected  with 
the  plow  beam  above  by  a  scimetar  knife  in 
front  and  an  angular  supporter  in  its  rear ; 
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e  resolution  of  the  force  of  the  horse  is 
jeived  upon  the  point,  and  divided 
rough  these  upright  supports  and  the 
am,  and  perfectly  expended  in  the  direc- 
in  of  their  length,  and  not  in  that  of 
eir  horizontal  cut  section.  The  forcing 
•ward  through  the  soil  parallel  to  the 
rface,  and  nineteen  inches  below  it,  of 
s  compressed  V  or  wedge  of  steel, 
itates  the  travel  of  the  mole ;  and  strange 
say,  all  the  soil  above  it  is  separated 
rticle  from  particle,  all  the  tendencies  of 
3  inclined  plane  or  planes  on  the  surface 
this  wedge  of  steel  being  upward  and 
tward.  The  disintegration  is  not  con- 
ed to  the  width  of  the  wedge  travelling 
low  and  imitating  the  mole,  but  every 
rticle  of  soil  between  its  line  of  travel 
i  surface,  is  slightly  separated  from  its 
low,  leaving  all,  except  the  upper  inch, 
iich  has  nothing  but  the  atmosphere  to 
pinge  against,  as  finely  divided  as  if 
ved,  and  to  a  width  of  twenty-four  inch- 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  for 
is  reason  that  the  running  of  a  sub-soil 
>w  through  an  old  and  partly  exhausted 
sadow,  loosens  the  soil  to  the  full  depth 
seventeen,  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches, 
.ving  the  surface  sod  softened  and  ad- 
tting  the  atmosphere  for  the  rejuvena- 
n  of  the  soil.  The  old  roots  by  atmos- 
eric  influence  decay,  the  new  establish 
;mselves,  and  by  moderate  top-dressings 
i  old  pasture  is  restored,  and  may  again 
mowed,  without  first  taking  it  out  of 
iss  and  carrying  it  through  a  rotation  of 
ps. 

The  day  will  yet  arrive  when  every  im- 
ment  intended  for  the  disintegration  of 
!  soil  will  embrace  this  principle.  It 
passes  all  the  mammoth  schemes  of 
iwing  by  steam,  with  the  ordinary  sur- 
e  plow ;  it  appeals  to  natural  law  in  its 
tiest  and  most  natural  form ;  it  is  indica- 
by  the  ground-mole,  and  the  hints 
own  oat  in  nature's  simplest  economy, 
j  always  the  guide  boards  to  success. — 
ery  fish  preceded  the  calculations  of 
thematicians  in  defining  the  form  of 
st  resistance ;  the  bee  forestalled  the 
hitect  in  building  the  roof  to  each  cell 
honey-comb  composed  of  three  planes  ; 
3  power  of  the  bird  to  convex  his  eye  so 


as  to  observe  the  animalculso  and  feed  up- 
on it,  and  flatten  his  eye  so  as  to  observe 
his  enemy,  the  hawk,  at  a  distance,  antici- 
pated all  that  every  optician  has  since  ren- 
dered valuable  ;  and  the  telescope  is  but  an 
appropriation  in  a  mechanical  form,  of  tho 
bird's  eye.  So  is  it  with  a  despised  mole  ; 
he  will  yet  teach  man  the  true  mode  of 
disintegrating  the  soil.  We  have  a  small 
steel  mole  attached  to  a  beam,  which  we 
call  a  one-horsfi  lifting  sub-soil  plow,  which 
on  our  farm  does  the  work  of  forty  men 
with  digging  forks  or  spades.  When 
corn  is  one  inch  high,  or  such  row  crops 
as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc., 
are  just  peeping  above  the  ground,  this 
implement  can  be  run  between  the  row3  so 
as  to  lift  them  in  common  with  the  soil 
they  inhabit,  for  so  slight  a  distance  as  no£ 
to  abrade  the  roots,  but  simply  to  loosen 
the  soil  in  the  relation  of  the  particles  to 
each  other,  permitting  the  roots  to  extend 
themselves,  and  leaving  the  soil,  even  afte? 
the  crop  has  appeared  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  a  finer  tilth  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  inohes,  than  could  be  obtained 
by  a  hundred  surface-plowings.  Thus  the 
new  roots  may  travel  to  a  depth  where 
drought  is  unknown,  where  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  one  and-three-quarter  degrees 
or  more  colder  than  the  supernatant  at- 
mosphere, and  where  the  chemistry  of  na- 
ture is  actively  progressive,  yielding  up 
the  riches  of  the  soil  to  the  freshly  con- 
densed humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  laden- 
ed  with  such  gases  as  are  consequent  upon 
organic  decomposition,  and  assists  the  hu- 
midity to  dissolve  the  inorganic  pabulum 
required  by  the  crop.  Such  a  steel  mole 
does  the  work  with  us  of  forty  men,  and 
such  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  by  those 
who  choose  to  examine  it. 

A  larger  implement  of  this  kind,  suited 
to  two  horses,  and  capable  of  travelling  at 
a  depth  of  nineteen  inches,  is  a  proper  sub- 
soil plow,  and  entirely  superior  to  the  old 
style  implement  now  on  sale,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  at  many  of  the  agricultural  ware- 
houses. This  new  implement  may  be  run 
by  a  separate  team  following  the  surface 
plow,  with  its  beam  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  surface  plow's  furrow,  and  disintegra- 
ting the  sub-soil,  without  elevating  it,  to  a 
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depth  of  nineteen  inches  below  the  surface 
plowing.  Supr  ose,  then,  the  surface  plow- 
ing to  be  len  inches,  we  have  a  total  depth 
disintegrated  of  twenty-nine  inches,  into 
which  atmosphere  and  roots  may  both  trav- 
el, and  thus,  the  character  of  the  sub-soil 
will  rapidiy  change  to  that  of  the  surface. 
Each  year  the  farmer  may  deepen  his  sur- 
face soil  plowing  an  inch  or  more,  and  he 
wili  soon  discover  that  his  more  valuable 
farm  is  beneath  that  which  he  formerly 
cultivated.  Less  manure  will  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  crops  •  he  defies  drought; 
and  he  lias  not  the  trouble  of  moving  West 
to  look  for  new  land,  if  he  spends  the  same 
amount  to  furnish  judicious  fertilizers, 
which  would  be  required  to  pay  the  cart- 
age on  barn-yard  manures  given  him,  at 
half  a  mile  from  his  gate  ;  he  will  beat  the 
results  of  any  old  style  farmer  who  appeals 
to  barn-yard  manures  alone,  and  who  asks 
himself  "how  little  manure  will  answer  to 
raise  a  crop,  instead  of  ascertaining  how 
much  manure  he  may  use  with  increased 
profit." 

This  large  sub-soil  plow  should  be  pro- 
pelled by  oxen,  for  then  a  chain  may  be 
used  permitting  the  beam  to  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  surface  plow's  furrow,  where- 
as when  horses  are  used  with  awhiffletree, 
the  whiffletree  rests  upon  the  furrow-sur- 
face, and  prevents  descent  of  the  sub-soil 
plow  beam. 

We  would  not  accept  the  best  farm  in 
America,  and  agree  to  cultivate  it  as  a 
business,  if  debarred  from  the  uso  of  the 
lifting  sub-soil  plow,  both  in  preparing  the 
land,  and  in  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
crops  with  one  of  a  smaller  size. 

Those  of  our  renders  who  wish  to  see  its 
operation,  may  do  so  at  our  farm,  where 
they  will  always  find  a  team  and  a  sub-soil 
plow  ready  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and 
subject  to  their  control  and  experiment. 

JSow  different  is  this  operation,  both  in 
principle  and  effect,  from  the  common  har- 
row, and  all  other  analogous  implements. 
This  is  a  succession  of  cones  point  down- 
ward, which  is  continually  compacting  the 
coil,  raising  the  harrow,  by  its  newly  ac- 
quired stubborn  doss,  and  in  turn  compact- 
ing the  next  inch  above,  until,  by  its  con- 
tinued use,  the  ground  may  be  rendered  as 


hard  as  if  rammed  by  a  pile  driver,  so  tl 
it  cannot  even  be  plowed.    With  this  tn 
before  us,  why  will  farmers  use  the  ham  . 
under  the  delusion  that  it  is  a  disinteg' 
ting  implement?    It  should  never  be ui'j 
except  in  the  lightest  form  to  rake  wea. 
off  of  surfaces,   previously  fully  prepay  I 
and  in  the  lightest   tilth;  for  every  lonl 
the  harrow  breaks  it  compacts  finer  soil 
low  it.     We  hope  its  days  are  number  • 

and  but  few' 

'i 

I 
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From  the  Southern  Cultivator1 
Corn  Crop  and  How  Cultivated  in  (: 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator: — A  corr 
pondent,  from   Lexington,  Ga.,  in  your  J 
number,  signing  himself  "  F.  J.  R."  respc 
fully  calls  upon  Col.  Turner,  David  Dicks 
Col.   Lewis,  or   some   other    gentleman  ' 
Hancock  county,  to  give  him  and  the  re*1 
ers  of  the  Cultivator  our  modus  operandi 
cultivating  Corn  and  Cotton,  by  "which 
astonishing  results  mentioned  in  Col.  T 
ner's  annual  statements  are  brought  abi 
&c. 

I  expected  to  have  an  article  from  one 
the  gentleman  specially  called  on  in  y( 
August  number,  but  nothing  of  the  ki 
having  appeared  from  either  of  them,  (C 
T.  only  referring  F.  J.  R.  to  a  numbei 
gentlemen  without  giving  him  the  inforn 
tion)  and  not  wishing  that  any  informati 
so  respectfully  called  for  should  pass  uni 
ticed,  I  have  concluded  to  give  you,  in  t 
article,  (which,  allow  me  to  add  by  way 
apology,  is  the  first  from  myself  mtenc 
for  publication)  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  mi 
ner  in  which  we  manage  a  corn  crop,  whi 
is  called,  in  Hancock,  the  Dickson  syste 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  and  his  brother,  David  Di 
son,  both  of  this  county,  being  the  first  w 
us  to  commence  the  deep  plowing  for  i 
preparation,  deep  planting,  wide  distal 
thorough  light  cultivation  and  improved 
plication  of  manure,  by  which  the  yield 
pine  land  has  been  increased  fro'n  about 
to  twenty  and  twenty-five  bushels  per  ac 
and  the  increased  value  of  such  land  fr 
one  to  eight  and  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

This  may  seem  an  extravagant  estimate 
to  increased  value,  and  it  will  be  content 
by  some  that  the  prosperous  times  and 
creased  demand  for  such  land  has  brouj 
about  this  state  of  things.  I  contend  tha 
is  the  increased  production.  Then,  I  s 
too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Da 
1  Dickson,  Thomas  Dickson  and  their  co- 
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rs  in  this  and  other  counties  in  Georgia, 
,  by  their  close  attention  to  business  and 
y  improvements,  too  numerous  to  men- 
here,  have  brought  about   these  things 

interested  the  whole  country  upon  the 
ectof  agriculture  to  a  degree  heretofore 
lown.  To  all  such  we  bid  them  God 
d,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
q  the  empire  State  of  the  South  will  come 
leir  aid,  and  by  her  assistance  and  the 
ed  efforts  of  her  Howard,  Lee,  Redmond, 
;aons  and  others,  even  our  worn  out  hills 

be  made  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest; 
meadows  clothed  in  the  finest  grasses, 
il  to  the  best  cultivated  spots  on  the 
h.     With  ours,  the  best  climate  and  the 

organized  system  of  labor  in  the  world, 
night  not  only  to  clothe,  but   be  able  to 

the  world.     These  results  ought    and 

be  brought  about— it  is  only  a  question 
ime  as  to  when  it  will  be  done. 

fe  need  an  Agricultural  College  where 
[sons  may  be  taught  the  science  of  Agris 

re  ;  an  Experimental  Farm,  which  the 

is   abundantly  able   and  ought  to  fur- 

,  and  many  other  things  which  the  plant- 

pf  Georgia  ought,  of  right,  to  demand. — 

to  the  point. 

use  for  breaking  up  our  land,  a  wrought 
turning  plow  of  our  own  manufacture, 
n  here  as  tha  Allen  Plow,  which  cuts 
it  eight  inches,  and  usually  from  five  to 
n  inches  deep.    Our  orders  to  the  plow- 
are  to  put  the  plow  in  as  deep  as  the 
bs  can  pull  it — two  mules  are  better  than 
and  some  of  us  use  three.     The  land 
5  broken  up  broadcast,  we  now  lay  off 
rows  seven  feet  wide,  upon  the  horizon- 
ilan  where  required,  each  hand  having  a 
seven  feet  long  and  using  it  frequently, 
5  to  keep  the  rows  as  nearly  the  same 
;h  as  possible,  using  a  scooter  or  shovel 
he  first,  and  following  in  the  same  fur- 
with  a  large  and   very  long  shovel,  se>« 
ng  the  strongest  and  best  mules  or  horses 
le  farm  for  this  work,  sometimes  two  to 
low.     This  opens  a  deep,  wide  furrow, 
think  the  deeper  the  better,)  then  drop 
orn  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  usually 
t  three  feet  apart — on  good  land  a  little 
er.     Some  of  our  planters  use  a  fork  to 
i  the  distance  between    the  grains,  so 
each  hill  may  be  the  exact  distance  from 
ither.     Cotton  seed,  when  used,  is  put 
ach  side  of  the  corn,   preferring  to  scat- 
hem  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
apply  guano  in  the  same  way.    We  scat- 
stable  manure,  when  used  on   corn,  in 


,1  quantities  along  the  furrow.     We  gen- 
y  use  this  manure  for  cotton.    We  drop 


from  two  to  four  grains  to  the  hill  (Mr.  Dick- 
son drops  but  one)  and  cover  with  an  iron 
tooth  harrow,  two  teeth  about  eight  inches 
apart  at  the  front  or  nearest  part,  running  on 
the  edges  of  our  big  furrow  and  filling  it  not 
half  full.  I  have  always  obtained  better 
stands  by  this  than  any  other  mode  of  cov- 
ering. 

Re-planting,  when  done  at  all,  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  first  planting  is  up. 

Next  comes  the  thinning,  which  we  always 
prefer  doing  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  birds  and  insects,  and 
always  before  the  first  plowing,  usually  se- 
lecting some  day  when  the  land  is  wet,  put- 
ting all  hands  at  it.  Our  reason  for  thinning 
before  plowing  is,  that  the  roots  have  less 
dirt  on  them  and  are  easier  gotten  up,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 
corn  after  the  first  plowing. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  first  plowing, 
which  we  are  never  in  a  great  hurry  to  com- 
mence, preferring  the  corn  to  getup  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  the  dirt  to  be  thrown  around  it, 
so  to  cover  up  every  particle  of  grass  that  be 
up,  which,  by  the  advantage  of  the  deep 
furrow,  may  be  easily  done,  using  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  all  subsequent  plow- 
ings,  a  common  buzzard  winged  sweeper 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  five 
times  in  a  row  slays  all  the  grass  and 
weeds  and  leaves  the  furrow  in  which  the 
corn  is  planted,  not  yet  filled. 

In  about  twenty  days,  if  possible,  we  get 
back  to  commence  the  second  plowing.  Our 
land  being  loose  and  light  and  plowing  all 
light  since  our  planting  was  done,  the  mules 
have  recruited  in  flesh  and  spirits  and  must 
now  travel.  We  have  on  our  twenty-two 
inch  sweepers,  with  the  wings  turned  up, 
and  run,  again,  five  times  to  the  row,  using 
for  the  last,  or  middle  furrow,  a  shovel  or 
smaller  sweep,  set  so  as  to  run  deeper  than 
the  other  furrows.  la  this  furrow  we  plant 
peas,  dropping  from  10  to  12  in  a  place, 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  corn,  cover- 
ing them  with  the  same  harrow  used  for  cov- 
ering corn.  We  never  fail  making  a  pea 
crop. 

We  have  now  our  corn  plowed  the  second 
time  and  peas  planted  with  eleven  furrows 
(seven  feet  rows,)  and  twenty  days  having 
rolled  around,  we  come  now  with  our  same 
twenty-t^o  to  twenty-four  inch  sweepers,  set 
so  as  to  run  as  light  a3  possible — the  roots 
must  not  be  broken  now.  Four  times  in  a 
row  finishes  the  corn  and  peas  beautifully, 
and  leaves  the  land  about  as  level  as  when 
we  commenced  planting.  Never  having 
broke  but  few  of  the  roots,  which  are  broad- 
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cast  over  the  ground  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  first  breaking,  thousands  of 
them  cling  to  the  sub-soil,  as  much  as  to  say, 
why  don't  you  break  deeper,  that  we  might 
have  more  moisture  and  reach  down  farther 
in  order  to  obtain  more  of  the  salts  of  the 
earth,  that  we  may  return  to  you  the  best 
possible  yield  as  a  full  reward  for  your  la- 
bor? 

In  a  few  days  after  our  last  plowing,  we 
follow  with  noes  and  cut  up  whatever  bunch- 
es of  grass  and  weeds  that  may  have  bepn 
left  with  the  plow.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
Loeing  we  usually  do,  except  it  may  be  on 
very  rough  land. 

I  have  thus  given  you,  in  a  very  scattering 
manner,  I  admit,  our  modus  operandi  of  ma« 
king  corn  on  loose,  light  land ;  stiffer  clay 
land  we  prepare  in  the  same  way,  some  times 
having  to  use  a  scooter  instead  of  the  turn- 
ing plow  for  breaking — plant  in  the  same 
manner.  This  kind  of  land  usually  becomes 
hard  from  the  heavy  spring  rains,  and  re- 
quires to  be  broken  again  with  scooter  or 
shovels  the  first  plowing,  after  which  we 
cultivate  in  the  same  way  as  before  men- 
tioned. If  poor  pine  land,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  cotton  seed  or  seventy  pounds  of 
guano  to  the  acre,  can  be  made  to  produce 
more  than  25  bushels  by  any  other  system, 
then  we  of  Hancock  want  to  known  it. 

And  now,  that  I  have  concluded  this  (my 
first  and  it  may  be  last)  article  for  the  Culti- 
vator, how  shall  I  subscribe  myself — Kebeck, 
Cupid,  F.  J.  K,  A.  B.  C,  or  some  other  fic- 
ticious name  ?  No.  I  prefer  to  take  the 
chances  of  such  criticism  and  witicis.m  as 
may  be  heaped  upon  me.  If  I  have  said 
nothing  that  is  sensible,  I  have  certainly 
8aid  nothing  criminal.  I  give  you,  as  I  think 
all  others  ought,  my  real  name. 

A.  J.  LANE. 

Granite  Hill,  near  Sparta,  Ga.,  1859. 

P.  S. — I  hope  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
specially  called  on  or  mentioned  in  Col.  Tur- 
ner's article,  in  your  August  number,  will 
give  "  F.  J.  E."  the  way  in  whioh  we  man- 
age the  cotton  crop. 


No  "Worn-Out"  Land. 


—**- 


Valuable  Grape  Vine. — A  Mr.  Caldwell, 
residing  in  Iredell  county,  had  one  grape  vine 
growing  in  his  field,  from  which  he  made  30 
gallons  of  superior  wine,  which  he  sold  in 
Charlotte  at  $1  per  gallon. 


-4~tf-*   O    » 


,  „  'A  great  many  farmers  trim  up  a  little 
pet  of  a  tree  until  it  is  nothing  but  a  broom 
handle,  and  then  complain  that  it  does  not  do 
well. 


5 


It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  a  right  court 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  In  a< 
riculture,  as  in  other  matters,  we  are  ofte 
misled  by  the  use  of  phrases  that  conve 
false  ideas.  One  of  these,  for  instance,  : 
the  term  "winter-killed."  There  is  no  wii 
ter,  probably,  severe  enough  to  kill  whe: 
unless  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  lane 
As  long  as  we  say  "winter-killed,"  we  cod 
fort  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  Providei 
tial  dispensation  ;  but  when  we  say  "  wate- 
killed,"  we  understand  that  the  evil  can  h 
remedied,  and  we  go  to  draining  our  lands 

So  it  is  with    the    expression    "  worn-oi 
lands."     When  men  are   persuaded    by 
constant  use  of  this   expression    that   th 
lands  are   "  worn-out,"    they   become   ver 
willing  to   sell   out,    and    sacrifice  valuabl 
property  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  undei 
stand  the  matter,  and  they   themselves  stai 
off  in  search  of  such  as  are  not  "  worn-out. 
Let  it  be  understood  that   there  is   no  su 
thing  as  worn-out  land  ;  that  the  expressi 
conveys    a  falsehood;  that   even   with   o 
present  lights,  it  is  a  very  practicable  thing 
with  a  moderate   degree  of   intelligence  an< 
skill,  and  no  very  large  amount  of  means,  t 
restore  these  lands  to  any  degree  of  fertilit; 
they  have  ever  possessed.     This   lesson  ha' 
been  well  learned  in  Maryland  and  a   largi 
portion  of  Virginia,  but  our  Southern  friend 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  judging  from  our  ex 
changes,  have  yet  to  learn  it.     Let  them  bi 
told  then  everywhere,  and   constantly,  tha 
they  have  no  worn-out  lands — that  in  fa 
their  lands  were  intended  to  last  forever,  an 
will  last  forever,  and  feed  and   clothe  the: 
and  their  children  for  a  thousand  generations 
Yet  our  able  contemporary,  the  South  Caro 
lina  Farmer  and  Planter,  says,  "  It  has  jusi 
come  to  this  point — we  can't  stay    here  anj 
longer,  and  live  by  planting  without  improve- 
ment."    Let  our  friend  tell   his  subscriber! 
that  here  in  Maryland  we  have  tried  all  the 
alternatives,  we  have  been  "  down  hill,"  and 
many  of  us  have  been    "  West,"   and  have 
abandoned  both  one  and  the  other  for  "  im- 
provement," and  know  that,  that  is  the  best 
thing. 

We  aroledtomake  these  remarks  by  aletfe 
in  the  South  Countryman,  writtenjby  the  Re 
Mr.  Best,  of  Cass  county,  Georgia,  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who  after  some  years  oi 
farming  experience  in  one  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Maryland,  has  made  a  large  purchase 
in  the  former  State,  and  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
reaping  the  advantage  of  his  earlier  experi* 
ence,  and  giving  those  about  him  the  benefit 
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both  of  wise  counsel  and  good   example  in 
the  way  of  improvement.     Mr.  Best  tells   of 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  value  of  lands 
in  Maryland  by  the  mere  use  of  clover  and 
plaster;  of  farms    which   twenty-five  years 
ago  could  be  bought  for  ten  and  twelve  dol- 
lars, being  worth  now  fifty,  sixty  and  eighty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  fully  worth   the  differ- 
ence, estimating  by  the  increase  of  product  ; 
ifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on    fallow,  are 
by  no  meaps  extraordinary  crops.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  sections  where  lime  has 
jeen  the  only  extraneous  matter  added ;  Mr. 
Best  relates  his  own  experience  in  the  use  of 
Mexican  Guano  and  its  extraordinary  results  ; 
^he  marvellous  effects  of  Peruvian  Guano  is 
jven  more  familiar  ;  we  have  seen  a  tenfold 
ncrease  of  crop  from  a  single  dressing,  show- 
ng  all  the  difference  between   almost  abso- 
ute  sterility  and  the  highest  degree   of  fer- 
ility.     Now  what  we  wish  to   point  out  is 
he  absurdity  of  speaking  of  such  lands  as 
"worn-out,"  and  the  folly  of  using  a  term 
which  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea.     Take 
ihe  case  of  the  land  improved  by  the  use  of 
>laster  and  clover.     Here  is  nothing  what- 
ever added  but  a  bushel  of  sulplate  of  lime 
)er  acre,  for  a  few  successive  years,  and  the 
•esult  is  the  difference  between  six  or  seven 
jushels  and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fif- 
«en  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  and  all  the 
lifference  between  no  grass  at  all  and  one 
wdahalf  tons  of  clover.    If  it  is  said   the 
arheat  and  corn  come  from  the  clover,  then 
ffhere  does  the  clover  come  from  ;  Not  sure- 
y  from   a  bushel  of  plaister.    The  whole 
natter  is,  that  in  adding  what  is  a  mere  atom 
sompared  with  the  bulk  of  soil  to  which  it 
s  applied,  we  have  done  all  that  was  requi- 
red for  a  very  high  degree  of  fertility;  a 
hing  simply  impossible  were  the  soil  in  the 
east  deficient  or  "  worn-out"  as  regards  all 
he  other  essential   elements  of  wheat  and 
sorn  and  other  crops. 

The  methodof  improvement  suggested  by 
tfr.  Best  is,  without  question,  the  true  one ; 
he  deeper  ploughing  and  clover  growing. 
'  I  will  sow  clover  seed."  he  says,  "  every 
aonth  in  the  year  until  I  find  out  the  right 
ime."  Permanent  improvement  on  a  scale 
if  any  extent,  without  deep  ploughing  (a 
leptb  of  at  least  eight  inches)  and  the  grow- 
Og  of  clover  or  some  good  substitute,  we 
ionsider  out  of  the  question.  If  there  is  any 
ither  method  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 
t. — American  Farmer. 


The  Kansas  corn  crop  is  so  good  that  the 
Tticle  is  worth  only  15  cents  a  bushel  at 
^eavenworth.    The  wheat  crop  is  excellent. 


Tobacco  Crop  in  North  Carolina. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  somo 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
Carolina  tobacco  crop,  all  of  which,  or  near- 
all,  is  brought  to  the  Virginia  markets,  and 
is  subject  to  our  inspection  laws.  Fortius 
reason  it_  is  embraced  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Virginia  crops,  and  does  not  appear 
as  Carolina  tobacco.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  statistical  returns,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  merchants  that  the  Carolina  crop 
does  not  fall  short,  one  year  with  another,  of 
2,000  to  25,000  hogsheads,  from  12  to  15,000 
of  which  is  sold  in  the  Petersburg  market. 

The  Carolina  tobacco  is  among  the  best 
sold  in  Virginia,  whether  for  manufacturing 
or  shipping  purposes.  It  is  handled  with  care, 
and  always  brings  high  prices.  The  present 
crop,  we  understand,  is  thought  to  be  the 
best  that  has  been  for  several  years.  In  the 
county  of  Warren,  in  which  we  lately  passed 
a  fewdays,  we  met  with  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  planters  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  becoming  acquainted  with.  They  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  county. — 
The  soil  is  naturally  of  good  quality,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  culture  of  manufactur- 
ing_  tobacco  and  wheat ;  and  some  portions 
of  it  of  cotton  ;  and  the  population  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  refined.  The  average  profit 
of  farming  is  estimatee  at  about  $300  to  the 
hand,  the  most  of  which  is  derived  from  tobac- 
co. The  county  is  a  small  one,  but  the  crop  is 
about  5,000  hhds.  The  Ealeigh  and  Gaston 
Rail  Road  passes  through  the  county,  and 
offers  every  facility  for  the  transportation  of 
produce  to  market.  The  most  of  it  is  broughi 
to  Petersburg,  and  sold  at  as  good  prices  aa 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  market. 

Petersburg  Farm  Journal. 

Conservative  vs.  Destructive  Planters. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — There 
are,at  least,  two  permanent  classes  of  plant- 
ers in  the  South-- the  one  consecrative,  the 
other  destructive.  These  two  classes  are 
brought  to  view  by  the  Savannah  Republican, 
whose  comments  upon  the  fact  that  the  Cen- 
tral (Ga.)  Railroad  had  proposed  to  carry 
Guano  and  other  fertilizers  at  a  price  just 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation—you published  in  your  July  number. 

That  paper  says  :  "  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact  that  the  older  portions  of  Georgia,  ot 
rather  those  which  have  been  settled  longest; 
for  all  we  presume,  are  of  equal  age,  are 
more  thrifty  and  productive  to  day  than  the* 
were  twenty  years  ago." 
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-•  Here  is  the  mark  of  the  conservative  plant- 1 
er.  He  is  following  in  the  train  of  the  des.  > 
tructive  planter,  and  is  building  up  what 
has  been  torn  down.  He  is  making  the  ex- 
hausted plains  and  tho  old  red  hills  to  groan 
under  the  golden  harvest.  He  is  staying  the 
tide  of  emigration  ;  increasing  the  perma- 
nent wealth  of  the  South  ;  fostering  her  pe- 
culiar instttutions,  and  causiDg  the  old  home 
of  his  departed  sires  to  bloom  with  its  prime- 
val beauty  and  freshness. 

Such  wise  heads  and  noble  hearts  ;  such 
conservative  planters,  never  receive  the 
grateful  praise  from  a  Southern  public  which 
their  worthy  enterprise  deserves.  They  are 
annually  adding  more  valuable  slave  terri- 
tory to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South — con 
tradicting  the  notion  that  we  are  to  have  no 
more  slave  territory.  Let  all  the  planters 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  do  battle 
under  the  conservative  agricultural  banner, 
and  our  institution  is  a  settled  fact.  Dismiss 
at  once  and  forever  the  destructive  element 
in  your  agricultural  creed,  cease  to  weep  for 
another  South  to  ruin,  and  our  "  land  of 
flowers  "  will  soon  be  happy,  prosperous  and 
renowned.    Yours,  &c, 

G.  D.  HARMON. 

Milliken's  Bend,  La.,  August,  1859. 


Save  your  Manure. 

The  Franklin  Observer  says  ;  it  rouses  our 
agricultural  indignation  to  see  a  farmer 
throwing  away  all  the  manure  about  his  lot 
and  stable.  For  throwing  it  out  in  a  heap, 
for  the  sun,  air  and  rain  to  ruin,  is  truly 
wasting  it. 

We  propose  a  plan  for  taking   care   of  it, 

which  if  faithfully  followed,  will  enhance  the 
farm  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

Build  a  good  shed,  piank  up  the  ends  and 
pides  some  four  or  five  feet.  Then  dig  out 
the  dirt  within  the  enclosure  some  three  feet 
or  more,  taking  off  the  sides  and  ends,  so  as 
to  make  it  slope  inwardly  from  all  sides, 
looking,  when  completed,  like  the  half  of  a 
large  hogshead  buried.  Now  in  this  hole, 
under  this  shed  and  within  these  planked  up 
sides,  throw  the  manure  from  your  stables 
and  hogpens,  the  wet  straw  and  leaves  from 
the  lot,  the  refuse  ashes  from  the  ley-gum, 
the  eweepingB  of  your  yard  &c.  Ac.  On  th 
as  convenience  and  opportunity  will  permit , 
pour  all  your  strong  soap  suds,  which  will 
aid  fermentation,  and  our  word  for  it,  you 
will  have  a  manure  heap  worth  its  weight  in 
guano  or  anything  else,  as  a  fertilizer.  Try  it. 


The  Hog  Cholera  Again. — A  gentleman 
from  Pittsylvania,  Va.,  informs  us  that.tbis 
terrible  disease  is  still  making  powerful  in- 
roads amongst  the  hogs  of  his  neighborhood. 
Many  of  his  neighbors  had  lost  a  large  num- 
ber; one  man  had  lost  his  whole  herd. 

Our  informant  himself  had  not  lost  any  ; 
he  attributes  the  safety  of  his  hogs  to  the 
use  of  turpentine,  which  he  regards  as  a 
sovereign  remedy.  He  regards  it  as  good 
either  to  preserve  or  restore.  The  mode  of 
using  it  is  to  mix  it  with  their  food,  at  the 
rate  of  a  teaspoon  full  to  the  hog,  say  once 
in  two  weeks.  He  got  the  idea  from  the 
Southern  Planter  several  years  ago.  The 
writer  in  that  paper  said  that  he  got  the  idea 
from  noticing  the  hogs  seeking  for  pine  roots. 

This  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  very  easily 
applied,  and  if  efficacious,  as  our  informant 
supposes,  very  well  deserves  a  trial. 

Danville  Transcript, 


«  m  »  »  » 


Planter's  Convention. — A  Planter's  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  which  passed  resolutions  recom- 
mending to  the  several  Southern  States  the 
establishment  of  State  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
with  auxiliary  county  societies ;  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  for  collecting  and  publishing  an» 
nual  agricultural  statistics,  and  semi-monthly 
reports  of  the  growing  cotton  crops  in  all  the 
counties  in  each  State ;  also  appointing  a 
committee  to  apply  through  Congress  to  the 
Navy  Department,  for  a  corps  of  Engineers 
to  survey  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  levee  system ; 
also  recommending  the  publication  of  a  pe- 
riodical to  be  devoted  to  the  cotton  and  6ugar 
interests. 

The  nest  Convention  will  be  held  at  Hol» 
lv  Springs,  Miss.,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober, 1860. 


ggL,  Our  friend  Mr.  John  Newlin,  of  Ala- 
mance county,  informs  us  that  on  the  14th  of 
October,  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Richard  Cooper, 
presented  him  with  a  fine  watermelon. 

The  vine  upon  which  it  grew  came  up 
among  some  chaff  and  litter,  and  threw  out 
many  branches  which  ran  a  great  distance, 
but  bore  no  fruit.  The  buds  were  picked 
from  all  except  the  main  vine  ;  and  from  thaft 
were  gathered  f.  rty-nine  .nclons  which  came 
to  perfection  and  ripenened.  That  pre  ont- 
ed  to  Mr.  Newlin  was  among  the  small  oies, 
and  weighed  fifteen  pounds  ;  and  it  is  calcu. 
lated  the  produce  of  the  vine  of  ripe  melons 
was  not  less  than  eight  hundred  pounds. 
Eillsboro    JiecoTatr, 
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See  Prospectus  for   1860  on  cover. 


To  the  Reader. 


We  send  this  number  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Planter  to  all  who  have  ever  been 
subscribers  to  it,  whether  their  terms  of 
subscription  have  expired  or  not.  Those 
whose  subscription  years  have  expired,  will 
receive  notice  of  the  fact  by  the  cross  mark 
opposite  their  address,  and  we  hope  all 
such  will  send  on  the  money  to  renew  their 
subscriptions,  and  also  send  on  the  names 
of  many  others.  We  rely  upon  the  friends 
of  Agriculture  to  increase  our  list.  We 
have  not  the  time  to  canvass  the  country 
and  solicit  subscribers ;  but  every  man  can 
see  his  neighbors,  and  with  very  little 
trouble  can  get  five,  cr  ten,  or  more  of  them 
to  tp.ke  their  State  Agricultural  paper.  We 
earnestly  solicit  every  one  who  shall  read 
this,  to  at  least  do  this  much  for  it.  If  they 
will,  we  shall  soon  strike  our  plough-share 
into  the  fructifying  fields  of  popular  favor, 
and  become  "  a  fixed  institution." 

As  we  shall  put  the  January  number  to 
press  before  Christmas,  we  would  be  glad 
to  receive  as  maoy  subscribers  as  possible 
before  that  time,  so  that  we  may  know  how 
many  copies  of  that  number  to  print.  So 
send  on  the  names  and  money  as  soon  as 
possible — but  don't  stop  at  that — keep 
sending  them  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

£&*  Be  sure  and  read  the  Prospectus 
for  1860  on  the  outside  of  cover.  We 
shall  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  high 
hopes  of  suecess.  Let  us  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 


The  Present  State  of  Agriculture. 

Wise  men,  when  sick,  take  medicino  to  re- 
store them  to  health.     They  rely  upon  tem- 
perance and  exercise  to  keep  them  in   good 
bodily  condition.     Fools  ignore  the  sanative 
art,  indulge  in  excesses  calculated  to  impair 
their  faculties  and  debase  the  dignity  of  hu* 
man  nature.     The  former  constitute  the  good 
farmers  of  the  country ;  the   latter,  the  ex- 
hausters of  the  soil.     Land,    exhausted   by 
improvident  cultivation,  requires   manure  to 
resuscitate  it.     The  wise  man  applies  it,  the 
fool  emigrates  to  a  more  fertile  country  and 
continues  his  system    of  impoverishment. — 
Will  any  sane  man  look  around  him  and  de- 
ny the   present  ill  health    of  agriculture  ? 
Farmers  of  North  Carolina,  you  must  admit 
that  your  lands  have  diminished  in  fertility. 
Will  you  leave  them  for  the  far  west  ?     Heav- 
en  forbid!     What  then?     Turn    in,    drain 
your  lands,  manure  and  cultivate  them  better, 
and  you  will  be   amply   rewarded   for   your 
labor.     We  admit  that   there  is  an   evident 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 
The  many  good  schools  recently  established, 
the  Rail  Roads,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Fairs  of  the  State,  have  accomplished   much 
good  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  improvement. 
It  is  the  office  of  agriculture,  not   to   impov- 
erish, but  to   fertilize   the  soil,  and  make  it 
yield  the  necessaries  of  life.     This   can  only 
be  done  by  educating  the  people,  especially 
the   cultivators  of  mother  earth.     Let   the 
farmers  then,  who  have  the   preponderating 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  keep 
up  their  schools,  add  to  the  number;  build 
their  Rail  Roads  wherever  required  to  carry 
their  produce  to  market,  encourage  the  fairs, 
and  their  lands   will  improve,   their  crops 
double — quadruple — and  the  old  North  State 
be  disenthralled  from  her  former  agricultural 
sterility.     Agriculture  is  a  science  that  must 
be  understood  previous  to  a  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.     We.  do  not  propose  to  send 
the  old  farmers  to  school  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  science,  but  we  recommend  them 
to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  and  sub- 
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scribe  to  the  only  agricultural  journal  in  the 
State.     From  the  Planter,  they  can  acquire 

much  useful  information,  relative  to  theim_ 
provement  and  cultivation   of  their  farms : 
the  breeding  and  raising  stock  of  every  kind 
The  Planter   is   in       change   with  twenty 
Southern  agricultural  periodicals  ;  all  the  val 
uable  matter  found  in  them  is  transfered  to  it 
columns,  and  for  one    dollar,  the  farmers  0* 
the  State  can  have  access  to  many  sources  0 
valuable  information.     Send  up  your  dollar 
for  the  Planter,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year 
you  regret  it,  return     h        1  mbers    aiid  we 
will  refund  the  money. 

all  the  sciences  known  to  man,  that  of 
agr  ture  is  mo  t  important.  It  furnishes 
all  the  aliment  necessary  for  human  suste- 
nance. Its  pursuit  from  the  days  of  Adam 
tothepresei'  t  ate,  has  been  considered  hon 
orab  a  and  independent.  It  was  an  art, 
twenty  five  or  thirty  years  ago  but  little  un. 
derstood  and  successfully  practiced  by  only 
a  few.  The  scene  is  now  wonderfully  chan- 
ged. Soils  and  crops  are  reduced  to  their 
primitive  elements  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
science;  atmospheric  influences  have  been 
investigated  and  developed,  and  the  far 
mer  understands  how  to  realize  the  value  of 
his  labor.  This  is  the  age  of  improvement, 
the  age  of  profitable  cultivation  ;  the  man 
who  works  as  his  grandfather  did,  is  a  drone 
in  the  hive  of  nature,  deserving  the  pity  if 
not  the  contempt  of  all  intelligent  armers* 
Profitable  agriculture  is  the  result  of  a  skill- 
ful adaption  of  means  to  ends.  Land  must 
be  cultivated  by  themost  efficient  implements, 
and  the  crops  produced  garnered  at  a  proper 
time  and  manner.  It  must  be  thorou  hly 
drained,  and  the  grand  keystone  of  the  arch, 
manure,  must  be  liberally  and  propeply  ap- 
plied. The  mode  of  making  and  applying 
manure  is  far  from  being  properly  done, 
even  at  this  time,  by  the  majorit  of  practica 
farmers  of  the  country;  to  many  of  thom  tho 
analysis  of  soils  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  s 

adapted  to  them  is  an  occult  science.     F-.  r- 
■uing  without  a  knowledge  of  coventrating 


manures,  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  as  a11 
attempt  to  bail  the  ocean  or  obscure  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Our  farmers  then  must  learn 
to  view  chemical  science  as  a  necessary  ad* 
junct  of  successful  farming.  Until  this  is 
done,  and  it  can  be  done  by  subscribing  to 
some  agricultural  work  publishing  the  for- 
mulae, thousands  of  acres  well  be  inadequate- 
ly cropped  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

A  proper  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  both 
in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  admit,  that  ic  but  little  un- 
derstood or  attended  to  in  this  State.  With 
few  exceptions,  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
cropping  their  fields  indiscriminately,  with- 
out regard  to  any  system  whatever.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent,  for  some  time,  have 
advocated  the  alternation  of  com,  wheat 
and  clover.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  system  of  any  thing  generally  practi- 
ced, but  farmers  instead  of  paying  attention 
to  some  approved  system  of  rotation  neces- 
sary to  improve  and  preserve  the  fertility 
of  their  lands,  are  guided  by  the  prospects 
of  a  market  and  a  good  price,  as  to  the  kind 
of  grain  they  will  grow. 

In  establishing  a  rotation  of  crops  for 
any  section,  or  district  of  country,  several 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  account. 

1st.  The  market,  or  the  probability  of 
nuking  a  profitable  disposition  of  the  orop. 

2nd.  The  Mechanical  labor  of  the  crop 
in  rotation  to  season  and  climate. 

3rd.  The  chemical  rotation  of  the  crop 
to  the  soil. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  consider- 
ations, must  be  determined  by  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  under  circumstances.  Upon 
the  third,  it  is  our  province  as  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  Planter,  to  offer  s  consideration. 
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The  chemical  relations  of  the  crop  to  the 
soil,  require  a  change  of  the  crop,  and  not 
only  so,  but  such  a  successioa  of  crops, 
that  one  shall  compensate  the  soil  for 
the  exhaustion  of  another. 

To  continue  one  crop  because  it  is  con- 
venient, or  because  there  is  a  good  market 
and  demand  for  it,  regardless  of  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  a  very  com- 
mon, but  great  error.     The  ouly  grain  crops 
we  can  profitably  raise  in  this  State,  are 
corn,  oats  and  wheat ;  the   rotation  which 
we  would  recommend  is  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  clover.     To  begin    with    the   Indian 
corn:  we  break  up  a  clover  sod  for  this  crop, 
which  gives  great  certainty  of  a  good  yield, 
besides  there  is  less  washing  of  the  soil  by 
heavy  rains.     During  the  winter  previous, 
too,  we  can  deposit  manure  upon  the  Seld 
with  great  convenience.     In  the  fall  there 
is  no  uuusal  haste  required  in  cutting  up  the 
corn.     It  can  be  suffered  to  mature  and  be 
housed  in  due  time.     The  following  spring 
the  soil  is  in  fine  condition   for  oats,  pul- 
verulent and  mellow.     The  oats  can  be-put 
in  early  and  a  good  crop  is  certain.     In  the 
summer,  after  the  oats  are  harvested,  there 
is  a  fine  opportunity  to  put  out  all   the 
manure  from  the  barn  yard,  to  have  it  spread 
and  the  wheat  put  in,  in  fine  order  and  in 
proper  season.      Upon  the   wheat,    then, 
there  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  sow   clover 
seed  in  February  or  March.     This   clover 
is  allowed  to  stand  two  years,    when   the 
field  is  in  better  condition  than  at  first  and 
is  then  ready  to  undergo   another  similar 
succession  or  rotation  of  grain  crops. 

Oats  exhaust  the  soil  less  than  wheat, 
hence  the  propriety  of  interposing  them 
between  corn  and  wheat,  two  heavy  feeders. 
In  this  way  a  crop  of  wheat  (the  most  ex- 
hausting of  all  our  cereal  grains)  will  be 
taken  from  tho  soil  once  only  in  six  years. 


This  is  what  we  term  the  four-field  rotation 
a  tabular  view  of  which  is  annexed  for 
further  explanation. 

Crops,    Corn,     Oata,     Wheat,     Clover, 

Years.      A  B  C  D 

1st,  Com,     Clover,   Wheat,  Oats, 

2d,  Oats,      Corn,      Clover,  Wheat. 

3d,  Wheat,  Oats,      Corn,  Clover, 

4th,  Clover,  Wheat,  Oats,  Corn. 

In  support  of  theso  views,  we  quote  from 
the  address  of  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Barrioger, 
delivered  before  the  Mecklenburg  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Oct. 
27th,  1859  : 

"  Rotation  of  crops  is  too  much  neglect- 
ed with  us.     Renewal  of  the  same  crop** 
impoverishes  the  soil. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  leading  staples, 

which  we  so  often    cultivate   in  the  same 

field,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  even  wheat, 

rapidly  exhausts  the  substance  of  the  earth, 
whose  texture  and  composition  are  contin- 
ually  changing.     By   change    of  crop    or 
resting  in  fallow,  we   restore   the   lost  ash- 
ingredieuts,  and   fertilize  the  soil  again. — 
And  especially  is  this  desirable  result  pro- 
duced by  green  crops,  or  green  manures  as 
they  are   sometimes   called.     Nature  must 
be   clad   and    her   favorite    habiliment    is 
green.  See  the  wild  prairie,  and  the  mead- 
ow, the    forest,  the   mountain,  the  valley, 
how  green  tuey  are   in   nature's  robes  ! — 
How  beautiful  and  how  bountiful  her  sup- 
plies for  ever  renewing  growth  and  strength 
and  multiplying  increase,  when  untouched 
by  the  destroying  hand  of  man  !     Use, 
then,  not  only  the   artificial  and  inorganic 
manures  from  the  stable  and  lime-kiln,  and 
marl  and  guano,  but  restore  the  wasted, 
the  overtasked  and  over-wrought  powers  of 
the  earth,  by  sometimes  covering,  with  her 
own  beautiful  carpet  of  greon,  and  warm- 
ing her  into   new  life,   and  activity,  and 
fruitfulness.     We  should   not  forget,  too, 
that  by   occasional   changes  of  crops  we 
destroy  the  myriads  of  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  fruits  of   our  labor,  by  taking 
away  their  food  and  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  an  ever  multiplied  increase." 
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Axioms  in  Agriculture. 


1st.  All  permanent  improvement  of  lands 
must  look  to  time  as  its  basis. 

2nd.  Lands  naturally  destitute  of  calca- 
rious  matter,  must  be  artificially  supplied. 

3rd.  No  lands  can  be  preserved  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility,  unless  clover  and  the 
grasses  are  cultivated  in  the  course  of  ro- 
tation. 

4th.  Deep  ploughing  greatly  improves 
the  productive  powers  of  every  variety  of 
soil,  not  saturated  with  water. 

5th.  Sub-soil  plowing,  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  increased  production. 

6th.  Deep  plowing  is  essential  to,  and 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  every 
variety  of  soil. 

7th.  All  wet  lands  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  before  you  attempt  to  till  them. 

8th.  Small  grain  crops  should  be  harves. 
ted  at  least  one  week  before  the  grain  is 
thoroughly  ripe. 

9th.  Clover  and  all  grasses  intended  for 
hay  should  be  mowed  while  in  bloom. 

10th.  To  undertake  to  manure,  improve 
or  cultivate  lands  not  thoroughly  drained, 
is  throwing  away  time,  labor  and  money. 

11th.  Shallow  plowing  impoverishes  the 
soil  and  consequently  decreases  its  produc- 
tion. 

12th.  A  periodical  application  of  ashes 
is  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  fer- 
tility of  soil — they  supply  it  with  all  the 
necessary  inorganic  substances. 

loth.  Clover  is  greatly  benefited  by  the 
application  of  plaster,  one  bushel  of  which 
to  the  acre,  will  increase  its  product  from 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

14th.  Prepare  the  land  before  you  plant 
it. 

15th.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  any  other 
small  grain,  should  never  follow  each  other 


in  a  course  of  rotation ;  then  should  always 
be  an  intervening  hoe  crop. 

Every  farmer  should  carry  these  axioms 
in  his  mind's  eye,  or  he  will  miss  the  road 
that  leads  to  successful  and  profitable  hus- 
bandry. 


->••- 


On  Curing  Bacon. 

From  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  we 
know  that  good  bacon  cannot  be  made  of 
pork  fattened  in  close  pens.  Hogs,  while 
fattening,  should  have  sufficient  space  to 
avoid  lying  in  their  excrements,  and  have 
clear,  running  water  to  drink  and  wallow 
in.  Beef  fattened  in  stalls  is  not  good. — 
Its  flavor  is  destroyed,  and  you  can  almost 
taste  the  manure  on  which  the  animal  was 
compelled  to  make  its  bed  while  taking  on 
flesh  for  the  shambles. 

Some  directions  for  curing  good  bacon 
will  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  To 
make  good  bacon,  the  pork  should  be  fat- 
tened as  above  directed  and  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Before  salting,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  best  quality  of  salt-petre  should 
be  spread  over  the  flesh  side  of  the  joint 
and  well  rubed  in — the  quantity  of  salt- 
petre here  specified  is  intended  for  the 
joints  taken  from  a  hog  weighing  150  or 
1601bs.,  and  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  proportion  to  weight.  After  the  salt- 
petre is  well  dissolved,  put  on  your  salt, 
rub  the  skin  side  until  it  is  well  saturated, 
cover  the  flesh  side  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt  to  save  the  meat,  pack  it,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  after  this  operation  break 
it  up  and  re-salt.  Good  bacon  cannot  be 
made  without  re-salting.  There  is  no  dan* 
ger  of  making  the  meat  too  salt,  the  salt- 
petre guards  against  any  such  danger. 
The  snlt  to  be  n?ed  should  be  the  fine  sack 
salt,  nunc  other  will  make  the  best  bacon. 
The  large,  coa;se  Turk's  Island  salt  renders 
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it  too  hard,  and  defies  the    mastication  of 
old  grinders. 

Let  the  meat  remain  ia  salt,  the  weather 
being  favorable,  about  25  days,  knock  off 
the  old  salt,  wipe  it  clean  with  wet  rag,  cr 
handful  of  shucks,  drip  a  day  or  so  before 
making  smokes  under  it.  Previous  to 
hangiog  up,  dig  out  the  foundation  of  your 
smoke  houses  for  12  or  18  inches  deep — 
remove  the  dirt  to  your  fields,  for  it  makes 
good  manure,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  clay 
well  trampled  down.  This  operation  and 
the  black  pepper,  will  prevent  the  bug, 
skipper,  worm  or  any  insect  from  detroy- 
ing  your  meat.  Try  it,  and  the  Editor 
will  be  entitled  to  a  pair  of  hams  from  all 
who  succeed  in  making  their  bacon  good. 


'  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader,  and  es" 
pecially  to  the  farmer — giving  him  invaluable 
information  with  regard  to  soils,  fertilizers  of 
every  kind,  &c,  &c.  And  as  a  good  portion 
of  the  book  treats  of  the  climate,  products, 
soils,  rocks,  minerals,  fertilizers,  &c,  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
mountains,  it  will  be  found  of  especial  inter- 
est and  importance  to  the  people  of  our  own 
State. 

We  have  marked  several  passages,  which 
we  intended  to  copy  in  this  No.  of  the  Plan- 
ter, but  for  want  of  room  are  compelled  to 
defer  them  till  our  next  issue. 

The  work  is  for  sale  in  the  Bookstores  of 
the  State  generally.     Price  $1.25. 


Manual  of  Geology. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Emmons,  State 
Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  a 
new  work,  prepared  by  himself,  entitled — 
"  Manual  of  Geology ;  Designed  for  the  use 
Of  Colleges  and  Academies.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings,  (nearly  800)  principal- 
ly from  American  specimens." 

"We  have  examined  this  work  with  some 
care,  and  think  it  meets  a  desideratum  long 
felt  by  students  of  this  abstruse,  though 
beautiful,  and  eminently  practical  and  useful 
science.  And  though  written  by  one  of 
most  thorough  scientific  attainments,  it 
is  not  so  mystified  by  scientific  lore  and 
technicalities  as  to  make  it  a  sealed  book  to 
all  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Geological 
knowledge  to  understand  it.  It  is  true  that, 
of  necessity,  it  is  compelled  to  partake  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  of  high  scientific  no- 
menclature and  exposition,  but  there  is  affix- 
ed to  the  volume  a  Glossary  of  all  terms  em- 
ployed, that  makes  them  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  student  or  reader.  And  not 
only  is  it  to  be  valued  as  a  superior  text  book 
for  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  its  examin- 
ation and  study  will  be  highly  interesting 


-«—•--<*-«—•— 


Improvement  of  Land. 

THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. — CONCLUDED. 

Not  only  the  importance,  but  absolute 
necessity  of  thoroughly  draining  lands,  bo- 
fore  they  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
cultivated,  is  our  apology  for  this  long  es- 
say. Thorough  draining  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  15°  F.  By  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  soil  it  will  be 
found  that  Indian  corn  vegetates  at  about 
55°.  Land  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
45°  by  a  superabundance  of  water,  cr  the 
want  of  sufficient  draining,  will  not  vege- 
tate seed.  The  heat  of  the  sun  warms 
dry  soils,  and  often  raises  them  ia  certain 
latitudes  to  the  temperature  of  90  or  100° 
when  the  air  in  certain  places  is  ooly  60  or 
70°.  The  sun,  however,  cannot  produce 
this  effect  on  wet  soils,  and  for  several  ob- 
vious reasons  :  1.  The  soil  is  rendered  cold 
by  evaporation.  Philosophy  teaches  that 
heat  decreases  by  the  conversion  of  water 
into  vapor.  Evaporation  then  renders  land 
cold  ;  draw  off  the  water  and  this  is  avoid- 
ed. 2.  Heat  will  not  pass  downward  in 
water.  Land,  therefore  undrained,  must 
be  saturated  with  water,  the  heat  of  the 
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sun  cannot  penetrate  and  warm  it  in  time 
for  ploughing  and  planting,  and  a  deficiency 
in  your  crop  will  be  the  result  of  your  neg- 
lect to  drain  the  soil.  That  good  and  re- 
munerating crops  cannot  be  raised  on  land 
too  full  of  water  for  the  want  of  draining, 
is  a  proposition  toe  plain  to  require  any 
farther  demonstration.  Thorough  drainr 
age  supplies  air  to  the  roots.  Plants  like 
animals  require  a  constant  supply  of  air  to 
support  life.  Oxygen  is  a  component  part 
of  air  and  water.  Plants  cannot  live  in 
soil  or  water  de3titute  of  this  property. — 
Stagnant  water  on  undrained  land  excludes 
air,  and  thus  deprives  plants  of  their  ne- 
cessary food.  Drainage  opens  the  pores  of 
land  and  gives  access  to  the  air  and  thus 
changes  the  character  of  the  soil  from  poor 
to  rich.  The  food  of  plants,  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  must  be  freely  supplied 
with  oxygen,  which  must  be  obtained  from 
the  air  before  they  undergo  a  decomposi- 
tion, without  which  they  are  worthless. — 
Unless  the  soil  is  rendered  porous  by  drain- 
ing so  as  to  admit  the  air  which  imparts 
the  oxygen  to  the  manure  applied,  it  can- 
not act  as  food  for  the  plants.  To  under- 
take to  improve  laud  by  the  application  of 
manure,  before  it  is  thoroughly  drained,  is 
&  fool-hardy  adventure. 

Thorough  drainage  promotes  absorption 
of  fertilizing  substances  from  the  air. — 
The  atmosphere  is  the  most  efficient  hand 
on  the  farm.  It  supplies  all  the  oxygen 
essential  to  the  vitality  of  plants,  all  the 
vapor  to  quench  their  thirst  in  summer 
droughts,  all  the  substances  arising  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  sea,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matters,  and  a  thousand 
ether  sources.  The  atmosphere  then  is  an 
agent  provided  by  the  wisdom  ot  nature, 
to  take  up  these  exhalations,  decomposi- 
tions and  other  combinations,  and  impart 


ihem  as  fertilizing  substa  ces  through  the 
channels  of  absorption.  The  absorption  of 
hese  elements  cannot  be  accomplished  previ- 
ous to  thorough  drainage  ;  he  nee,  all  low, 
flat  and  wet  locations  are  unhealthy.  If  thor- 
ough drainage  promotes  health,  no  other  ar- 
gument one  would  suppose  need  be  urged  in 
its  favor.  It  not  only  adds  to  health,  but 
it  increases  the  size  of  the  purse.  This 
pecuniary  consideration  should  keep  the 
spade  at  work.  Thorough  drainage  im- 
proves the  quality  of  crops.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  this  and  last  branch 
of  the  subject.  Every  farmer,  not  a  fit 
subject  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  knows  that 
all  crops  are  heavier  and  sounder  when 
grown  upon  land  sufficiently  drained.  The 
methods  of  draining  are  now  to  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  with  open  and  blind 
ditches,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  tubes, 
poles,  planks,  or  brush,  stone,  &c.  Di- 
rections for  draining  cannot  be  given  by 
the  general  writer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  location  of  lands  to  be  drained.  How 
and  where  these  drains  must  be  cut  to  car- 
ry off  the  over  quantity  of  water,  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  must  be  left  to 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  every 
intelligent  farmer.    . 

In  conclusion,  you  frequently  hear  farm- 
ers complain  that  their  potatoes  rot,  that 
their  wheat  crops  would  have  been  fine  if 
the  severe  winter  had  not  destroyed  them 
through  the  medium  of  freezing  out,  that 
their  corn-fields  would  have  presented  a 
magnificent  appearance,  but  for  the  wet 
spring  which  delayed  early  planting,  that 
their  ground  is  clay,  and  cannot  be  plant- 
ed sufficiently  early  to  mature  their  crops. 
These  farmers  will  not  admit,  if  the  pota- 
toes rot,  and  the  crops  fail,  summers  are 
too  dry  and  winters  too  wet  and  cold,  it  is 
their  fault;  but  it  is.     By  proper  and  thor- 
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ough  draining,  not  only  low,  but  high  laud 
ma,'  be  made  to  produce  remunerating 
crops,  almost  independent  of  the  same. 

All  arable  lands  require  draining,  wheth- 
er situated  on  high  hills  or  in  low  val'eys, 
to  guard  against  the  excess  of  water.  A 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  or  potatoes,  cannot 
be  raised  on  wet  lands,  and  all  farms  are 
mors  01  less  so.  Some  eople  are  stupid 
enough  to  suppose,  that  because  their  lands 
crac7i  open  in  summer,  they  are  sufficient- 
ly dry  and  require  no  under-draining. — 
Under  all  soils,  near  or  remote  from  the 
surface,  there  lies  a  strata  of  clay,  hard- 
pan  or  rock,  impervious  to  water  j  rain 
water  sinks  by  gravitation  until  it  meets 
with  one  of  these  substances,  and  there  lies 
a  long  time,  causing  the  land  to  crack  open 
in  summer,  and  all  the  complaints  we  hear 
about  unpropitious  seasons,  potatoe  rot, 
wheat  failures,  short  corn  and  other  crops. 
Oftener  than  otherwise  the  failure  of  a 
crop  is  more  the  fault  of  the  farmer  than 
Providence.  You  find  the  roots  of  carrots, 
parsnips  and  beets,  in  undrained  land, 
spreading  instead  of  running  down,  and 
the  crop  is  a  failure.  Then  you  find  fault 
with  the  elements,  the  seasons  and  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  instead  of  attributing 
it  to  your  own  negligence.  Drain  your 
land  sufficiently  to  carry  ofl'  all 'stagnant 
water,  and  the  escape  of  rain  when  falling 
in  excess,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  ascent  of  cold  water  by  capillary  at- 
traction from  springs  beneath,  more  or 
less  abounding  in  undrained  land.  Drained 
lands  have  this  advantage,  when  rain  water 
falls  on  them,  it  carries  fresh  air  with  it 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
refreshing  the  earth  with  moisture  and 
arating  it  at  the  same  time,  pulverizing 
and  preparing  it  to  receive  artificial  ma- 
nures. All  the  valuable  fertilizers  known 
to  the  farmer  applied  to  well  drained  land, 


yield  an  adequate  return,  and  encourage 
an  annual  appropriation  of  money  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  land.  Soil 
cannot  be  made  too  deep.  Roots  will  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  and  thereby  guard 
against  a  drought.  We  have  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer  for  twenty-five  years,  and  can 
assure  the  readers  of  the  Planter  (and  we 
speak  from  experience  and  extended  obser- 
vation,) that  they  will  never  be  compelled 
to  complain  of  their  wheat  field  being  win- 
ter-killed or  frozen  out,  if  their  fields  are 
well  drained  and  sub-soil  ploughed.  Al- 
though potatoes,  particularly  the  Irish,  de- 
light in  moist  land,  yet  grown  on  land  not 
sufficiently  drained,  but  full  of  stagnant 
water,  will  be  subject  to  the  rot,  neither 
will  they   keep  well  after  being  hilled  or 

housed. 

»». 

County  Fairs. 

We  had  fondly  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend 
several  of  the  recent  County  Fairs,  but  cir- 
stances  conspired  against  this  cherished  wish, 
a-id  , ■'  were  unable  to  attend  any.  We  are 
glad  to  hear,  however,  that  each  was  a  sig- 
nal success— exhibiting  decided  improve- 
ments over  those  previously  held.  We  did 
hope  we  should  have  received  a  brief  com- 
munication from  some  friend  of  each,  ex- 
pressly for  the  Planter;  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  this,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  extracts  from  our  exchanges.  We  would 
like  to  give  full  accounts  and  publish  the  list 
of  Premiums  awarded  at  each  Fair,  but  our 
limits  forbid.  We  wish  each  and  all  abun- 
dant success  and  prosperity  in  the  future, 
and  pledge  that  the  North  Carolina  Planter 
shall  labor  assiduously  to  promote  these 
ends.  And  now  we  hope  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Societies  will  labor  to  in- 
crease and  extend  its  circulation  among  their 
neighbors  and  fellowscitizens.  It  is  the  very 
surest  way  to  enlist  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  in  behalf  of  your  Associations 
and  Fairs. 
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Newbern  Fair. — The  Editor  of  the  Golds- 
boro'  Tribune  says  : 

Agreeably  to  previous  intimation,  we  at- 
tended the  Fair  at  Newbern  last  week,  and 
were  present  on  the  three  first  days  of  the 
Festival,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. 

We  can  give  but  a  general  view  of  the 
transactions  for  the  present,  and  should  be 
fearful  that  the  effort  at  description  would  be 
considered  the  result  of  enthusiastic  contem- 
plations on  a  matter  of  common  character, 
but  we  are  sustained  in  all  our  ardent  admi' 
ration  of  the  scene  by  the  judgment  of  many 
others,  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  preju- 
dice or  partiality. 

The  Fair  Ground  is   eligibly   situated  be 
trceen  the  Rail  Eoad   and  Neuse  River,  em- 
bracing an  area   of  22  acres  ;  this  inclosure 
with  the  buildings  erected  thereon,  was  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration. 

Floral  Hall  is  80  by  30  feet,  and  was 
"  crammed  "  at  that,  with  specimens  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  curiosities.  It  would  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  va- 
ried exhibitions  of  art-  and  taste,  the  result 
of  female  ingenuity,  here  exhibited.  The 
needle-work,  in  all  cases,  was  very  creditable, 
and  there  were  some  specimens  of  most  ex- 
quisite perfectibility  in  this  art.  There  were 
quilts,  counterpanes,  blankets,  table  cloths, 
embroidered  aatin  work,  tapestry,  home- 
made carpets,  wax  flowers,  and  other  articles 
in  excellent  variety,  made  up  of  the  industry 
and  labor  of  the  ladies  of  Newbern  and  the 
surrounding  counties. 

Mechanics'  Hall  is  a  building  of  60  by  30 
feet,  and  well  supplied  with  articles  appro- 
priate to  the  class  indicated,  as  was  also 
Farmer's  Hall,  which  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

In  other  buildings  were  exhibited  rare  re- 
clamations from  the  the  animal  kingdom, 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  fowls,  (fee,  &c. 

We  have  heard  this  Fair  spoken  of,  as  en- 
titled to  comparison  with  the  State  Fair,  and 
in  some  respects  as  being  an  excellent  coun- 
terpart to  that  Institution.  But  no  compari- 
sons are  necessary.  Let  it  rest  on  its  own 
merits,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  highest  order 
of  the  industry,  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
the  citizens  of  Newbern,  the  "  ancient  and 
honorable,"  and  now  a  fair  competitor  in  the 
race  of  improvement  and  enterprise  that 
mark  the  present.age — and  of  the  efforts  of 
noble  auxiliaries  in  the  surrounding  counties 
and  other  portions  of  North  Carolina. 

The  last  day,  Friday,  we  were  not  there, 
but  we  were  told  by  a  friend  who  was  pre- 
sent on  that  accasion,  that  it  was  a  very  in- 


teresting  day.     "  Fun  alive"  was  the  notion 
with  many,  and  it  was  a  joyous  time. 

About  mid-day  there  was  extemporaneoas 
speaking,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
auditory,  who  were  addressed  by  Gov.  Ellis, 
Ex-Gov.  Morehead,  Jas  W.  Bryan,  H.  K. 
Nash  and  Jno-  W.  Thomas,  all  well  known 
and  in  high  estimation  with  the  people  of 
the  State.  They  all  alluded  to  the  change 
that  internal  imyrovements  had  mp.de  in  the 
aspects  of  our  State,  and  in  Newbern  and  ita 
surroundings.  Very  pleasant  and  witty  dis- 
course emanated  from  these  distinguished 
orators. 


Cumberland  County  Fair. — The  Fayette- 
ville  papers  speak  of  it  as  "a  very  interesting 
occasion,  successful,  useful  and  pleasant." — 
The  Observer  says — 

"The  number  of  articles  entered  for  cxhL 
bition  was  632,  a  very  few  more  than  last 
year;  but  in  most  departments,  particularly 
the  agricultural,  showing  a  manifest  improve- 
ment. 

There  was  a  large  crowd  present  on  Thurs- 
day, made  up  of  all  classes,  civil  and  milita- 
ry, with  a  great  number  of  ladies. 

The  Address  of  W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  of 
Raleigh,  delivered  at  noon  of  that  day,  after 
an  appropriate  introduction  by  A.  McLean, 
Esq.,  Mayor,  was  a  remarkably  sensible  and 
judicious  effort,  mainly  devoted  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  interests,  and  inter- 
nal improvements,  upon  all  of  which  he  has 
evidently  thought  much  and  informed  him- 
self thoronghly.  It  was  received  with  deci- 
ced  approbation  by  a  large  audience ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  it  is  to  be  published.  Its  exten- 
sive circulation  cannot  fail  to  do  good." 

Among  the  remarkable  productions,  tho 
Observer  makes  mention  of  a  certificate,  giv- 
en by  A.  McC.  Currie,  Angus  McGill,  and 
B.  Richardson,  that  they  saw  an  acre  in  corn, 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Graham  D.  Baker,  of  this 
county,  were  present  when  it  was  gathered, 
shelled  and  measured,  and  the  fodder  and 
shucks  weighed,  and  that  the  produce  was 
ninety-six  bushels,  three  peels  and  one  quart 
of  corn,  1246  lbs.  of  fodder,  and  764  lbs.  of 
shucks.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
this  immense  production  was  on  one  acre  of 
reclaimed,  old  sandy  land. 

Again,  Mr.  Baker  had  a  field  of  sixty  acres 
of  reclaimed  sandy  old  field,  which  has  pro- 
duced 1800  bushels  of  corn,  or  an  average  of 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Once  more,  that  Mr.  Baker  has  picked  from 
one  acre  of  such  land  1134  lbs.  of  cotton. 
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Mr.  Baker  gave  us  a  verbal  account  of  the 
amount  expended  in  enriching  his  land,  by 
fertilizers,  and  of  the  value  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced, but  we  are  afraid  to  repeat  it  upon 
memory  alone.  The  excess  of  profit  was, 
however,  very  large,  and  besides  that,  his 
land  is  left  in  a  far  better  condition  than  it 
was  before. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bullard,  of  this  county,  came 
next  in  quantity  of  corn  from  one  acre,  viz: 
77£  bushels.  The  ground  was  originally 
poor,  with  clay  sub-soil  at  from  4  to  10  inches 
deep,  has  been  tended  in  corn  for  the  last 
five  years,  lie  bestowed  upon  it  50  cart 
loads  of  compost  manure  and  500  lbs.  Guano, 
costing,  together,  $28,75.  The  produce,  in 
corn  and  forage,  is  worth  nearly  $100.  Du- 
ring the  last  tiiree  years,  this  acre  has  pros 
duoed  233^  bushels  of  corn,  at  a  cost  of  $93 
in  manures. 

These  facts  are  highly  encouraging  to  the 
intelligent  farmer,  who  is  willing  to  profit  by 
the  teachings  of  experience,  and  to  enrich 
himself  by  liberality.  Truly  does  the  wise 
man  say,  "there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth." 


Davie  County  Fair. — We  were  in  hopes 
some  one  of  our.  several  subscribers  in  this 
enterprising,  go-ahead  county,  would  have 
furnished  us  with  a  brief  account  of  their  re- 
cent Fair.  But  as  they  have  failed  to  do  so, 
we  must  content  ourself  with  the  following 
brief  notice,  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the 
list  of  premiums  awarded  : 

Mr.  W.  H.  Perry  received  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  the  greatest  yield  of  wheat  on  an 
acre — 37£  bushels.  Mr.  Max.  Cuthrell  2nd 
prem.  for  2nd  best  do:— 35  bushels  ;  and  Mr. 
Fulford  3rd  ;iem,  for  3rd  best  do. — 31  % 
bushels. 

Levi  Fulford,  greatest  yield  of  tobacco — 

L375    lbs.   to   the    acre.     N.  M.  Taylor  for 

roatest  yield  of  sweet  potatoes — 46  bushels 

)n  £  of  an  acre.     N.   J.   Brock  31£  bushels 

Irish  potatoes  on  do.     W.  H.  Perry  43  bush. 

Some  fine  live  stock  were  on  exhibition 
mbracing  brood  mares,  gelding  horses,  colts 
nules,  Durham  and  Devon   cattle,  hogs,  &c. 

The  mechanical  department  was  fairly  re- 
presented, by  the  exhibition  of  plows,  wag. 
^ns,  saddlery  [and  har  .ess  ie,u..e- ,  land- 
evel,  &c. 


The  Household  Fabrics  exhibited  presents 
a  large  and  varied  list  and  bears  full  testimo- 
ny to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  fair  exhibit" 
ors.     Our  time  and  limits  prevent  a  more  ex 
tended  notice. 


-*t- 


For  the  N.  C.  Planter. 

On  Certain  Results  which  are  obtained 
by  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

To  lie  Editor  of  the  N.  C.  Planter  :— There 
are,  probably,  no  questions  which  the  Planters 
or  Farmers  are  interested  in  so  much,  as  the 
Composition  of  his  Soil  and  the  Composition 
of  his  Crops.  He  is  anxious  to  know  what 
his  soil  is,  and  also,  what  and  how  much  his 
crops  take  from  it.  He  may  still  want  to 
know  if  there  is  any  course  of  husbandry, 
that  can  be  followed,  which  will  return  oaclc, 
what  previous  crops  hate  removed.  We  might 
answer  the  latter  question  directly  ;  but  we 
deem  it  the  better  plan  to  get  at  the  truth  by 
several  intermediate  steps,  which  we  believe 
will  be  more  convincing,  as  the  question,  or 
the  matter  really  stands  is  one  which  is  some- 
what complicated. 

The  most  rational  and  philosophical   view 
we  can  take  of  a  soil,  is   to  regard  it  as  a 
magazine  of  food  fur  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
and  especially  for  plants  which  are  necessary 
to  sustenance  of  man  and  animals.     But  this 
magazine  is  net  supplied  at  different   places 
alike,  either  in  respect  to  the  whole  quantity 
of  nutriment,  or  of  any  one   particular  kind 
of  nutriment;  but  in  order  that  a  crop  may 
be  produced,  one  thing  is  necessary,  namely, 
that  certain  kinds  must  always    be  present. 
This  point  is  established  by  direct  expert 
ment.     If,  for  example,  potash  is  totally  ab- 
sent, it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  ker- 
nel of  grain,  either  wheat,  com  or  oats.     The 
field    would   be   barren.      The  same  result 
would  follow  if  bone  earth  (phos.  of  lime)  is 
absent.     The  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment for  the  last  half  century,  go  to  prove 
that  there  are  certain  bodies,  called  elements, 
which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  crops.  Of 
these  bodie?,  some  are  more  important  than 
others;  and  it  is  also  well  established,  that  cer- 
tain ones  are  contained  in  larger  quantities  in 
certain  crops  than  in  others.     For   examples 
the  crop  of  tops  of  the  Irish   potato,  takes  7 
pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  from  an  acre  of  ground, 
while  an  acre  of  wheat  straw  takes  only   1.5 
pounds.     The  tubers  of  one   acre  of  Irish 
potatoes,  carry  away  13  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,    while   wheat  carries    away    only    12 
pounds.     But  the  weight  of  an  acre  of  dried 
potatoes   is  2,828  lbs.,    while  the  weight  of 
wheat  is  only  1,052  lbs. 
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We  could  go  on  and  state  other  facts,  in 
the  same  line  of  bearing,  all  of  which  would 
g  to  show  or  prove,  that  all  crops  take  mat- 
ters from  the  soil,  some  more,  others  less. 
Those  which  take  the  most,  are  called  by 
way  of  eminence,  exhausting  crops  ;  and  as 
61  me  require  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
n  atters  which  exhaust  rapidly,  it  has  been 
f'Und  economical  to  cause  them  to  follow  in 
the  course  of  cultivation,  forming  thereby 
What  is  called  a  rotation  of  crops.  Now  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  enter- 
tain erronemous  notions  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  rotation.  A  rotation  is  not  pursued, 
because  one  crop  restores  what  a  previous 
One  has  removed.  That  would  be  a  capital 
thing,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  ;  the  far- 
mer would  get  a  crop,  and  his  manure  into 
the  bargain. 

To   point  out  the  state  of  the   case,   as 
it  respects  the  magazine  of  food  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  of,  we  may  proceed  to  say,  that 
this  food  is  in  two  Btates  in  the   soil ;  it  is  in 
the  first  place,  in  a  free  state  ;  and  then  it  is, 
in  the  second  place,   locked  up.     The   free 
nutriment,  may   be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  one  crop,  and  another  crop  of  the 
same  kind  the  next  year  would  not   obtain 
the  necessary  food  to  make  a  full   crop  ;  it 
would  be  light  and  hardly  worth  harvesting. 
Now  the  locked  up  food  is  in  this  condition, 
it  is  in  chemical  union  and  is   an   insoluble 
body  ;  for  instance,  it  is  potash   in   felspar, 
or  potash  in   clay,    as  a  silicate,  which   is 
insoluble  ;  and  as  nothing  is  taken  up  by  a 
plant  but  soluble  matters,  it  is  not  in  a  state 
to  become  the  food  of  a  plant  or  of  a  crop  ; 
but  as  causes   are  in    operation   whioh   are 
constantly   decomposing    these    compounds 
Which  contain   potash,  &c,  time  only  is  re- 
quired  for  freeing  these   enchained   bodies 
and  giving  them  solubility.     Now   a  wheat 
crop  may  be  called  a  potash  crop  ;  and  clover 
a  lime  crop.     If,  then,  clover  is  sown    after 
Wheat,  time  will  be  given  for  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  is  locked  up  in  clay  to  be  set 
free,  which  will  be  wanted  the  year  after  the 
clover  crop*     For   the   clover  crop    calls  for 
lime,  and  but  little    potash   comparatively, 
and  hence  time   is  given   for   the  chemical 
force  to  act  and  free  the  potash   from  a  com- 
bination.    In  reality,  the  quantity  of  the  free 
elements  is  small,  compared  with  those  which 
are  locked  up. 

But  we  may  illustrate  the  subject  in  an- 
■  ««0ther  way  i  Supposing  the  clover  crop,  like 
wheat  crop,  a  consumer  of  potash,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  two  crops  is  quite  different,  so 
much  so,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  compensation, 
in  the  former.  The  clover  sends  its  thick 
roots  deeply  into  the  soil  and  carries  on  their 


explorations  for  food,  where  the   wheat  roo    \ 
cannot;  the  result  is,  the  clover  is    charged  j 
with  potash  which  it  has  got  in  beds  too  re-  '■ 
mote  for  the  wheat,  and  brought  the  potash 
within  reach  of  the  latter.     The    clover   is 
ploughed   in,  and   furnishes   the   necessary 
amount  of  potash  to  the  wheat  near  the  sur- 
face.    In  the  latter   case,  it   seems    at  first 
sight,  as  though  the  clover  restored  fertility 
by  addition,  on  its  own  account,  in  some  way 
or  other  j  but  the  fact  is,  the   large   and  ex- 
tending roots  of  clover,   compensate  for   the 
shorter,  smaller  and  less   extending  ones   of 
wheat;  the  clover  has  merely  transferred  free 
nutriment  from  below  to  the  top. 

In  rotation,  these  two  processes  may  both 
take  place  at  the   same   time.     The   first,  ia 
setting  free  locked  up  nutriment  in  the  mag- 
azine, by  the  chemical  changes  going  on. — 
In  the  second,  an  intermediate  crop  is  resor- 
ted to  whose  economy  varies  from  the  former, 
and  which  perform  che  office  of  a  carrier  sim- 
ply, by   transferring,  from   a    great   depth, 
food  to  the  surface  soil,  where  it  can  be  found 
by  thenextcrop.  Exhaustion  however,does  not 
cease  to  go  on,  if  the  clover  hay  is  taken  off. 
It  is  true  it  is  less  than  if  a  crop  of  corn  was 
taken  off,  but  those  slow  exhausters  merely 
postpone   the   day  of  complete  exhaustion, 
provided  fertilizers  in  the  meantime  are  with- 
held.    We  may  turn  out  a  piece  of  land  and 
call  it  an  old  field  at   rest ;  after  20  years  of 
rest,  when  first   ploughed   again   and  crops 
put  thereon,  it  seems  to  b9  restored  ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  found    that  it  is  not  so  ;  as  it 
soon  relapses  into  its  infertile  condition,  and 
is  not  to  be  awakened  into   life  again,  with- 
out guano  or  some  kind  of  manure. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  get  far- 
mers to  believe  all  this.     But  they  may  look 
at  what  has  taken    place   in   Ohio.     Half  a 
century  ago,  it  seemed  to    the  first   settlers 
that  their  soils  were  literally  inexhaustible, 
and  that  they  never  would  be  required   to 
resort  to  manures  ;  and  hence,  to  get  out  of 
their  way  the  excrements  of  their  stock,  they 
just  dumped  them  into  the  Ohio  river,  ana 
they  have  gone   down  to   fertilize  the   vast 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.     The  effects  of  cul* 
tivntion  for  years,  is  seen  in  the  reduction  of 
the  quantity  of  wheat  per  acre.  Formerly  the 
average  crop  for  the  State  was  as  high  as  11 
bushels  per  acre.     Now,  the  crop  is  reducec 
in   most  of  ths  counties   in  the  vallies  rei 
ferred  to,  to  6  or  8  bushels  to  the  acre. 

But  we  propose  to  consider  more  fully,  the 
effects  of  cropping  and  of  rotation,  and  to  do 
this  properly,  it  is  necessary  to   state,  tha 
there  are  reilly  two  magazines  of  food   putt 
in  store  for  plants  :-thatof  the  soil  already  spo- 
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en  of,  and  that  of  the  air  which  contains  al- 
rays  certain  elements  of  growth,  in  an  aerii 
orm  state.  In  the  earth,  the  most  essential 
aatters  are  solid,  and  they  are  never,  except 
n  very  rare  cases,  in  an  aeriform  state. — 
hose  of  the  atmospheric,  get  into  the  tissues 
f  the  plant,  either  by  the  leaves  or  they  are 
issolved  in  water  and  carried  to  the  roots — 
r,  both  methods  may  be  in  requisition. 
These  magazines  differ  in  more  respects 
han  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  aeriform 
todies,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
an  never  become  exhausted.  They  always 
emain  the  same ;  and  it  is  with  certain  crops 
rue,  that  they  deal  with  the  aeriform  bodies 
aore  than  others.  Clover  and  the  pea, 
eems  to  require  these  aeriform  bodies  more 
han  the  cereals  ;  and  this  fact  is  an  impor- 
ant  one,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  ;  but  we 
rould  now  express  the  opinion  that  the  clover 
nd  pea,  are  ammonia  crops,  which  circum- 
tance  adapts  them  for  rotation,  or  for  green 
rrops  which  are  designed  to  be  ploughed 
u  as  manures. 
But  in  the  next  place  let  us  consider  the 
omposition  of  the  soil :  and  for-this  purpose 
r«  may  select  any  soil  for  illustration.  We 
rill  take  a  rich  soil,  one  from  our  western 
rairies,  furnished  by  Prof.  Voelcker,  of  the 
loyal  Agricultural  College,  England.  Its 
omposition  is  as  follows  : 

Organic  matter  and  water  . . .  .7.54 

Alumina 2.80 

Oxides  of  iron  4.95 

Lime    44 

Magnesia 45 

Potash   65 

Sods trace 

Phosphoric  acid 08 

Sulphuric  acid 07 

Carbonic  acid  traces  of  chlorine 

and  loss 74 

Nitrogen  of  the  Organic  matter  0.30 

Equivalent  of  Ammonia 0.36 

The  results  of  several  analyses  of  prairie 
ail,  would  show  certain  slight  differences  in 
le  amount  of  each  of  these  elements,  but  for 
le  new  uncultivated  soil,  these  differences 
rould  not  materially  effect  the  result.  In 
isting  the  eye  over  the  decimals,  in  the  above 
olumns,  it  may  appear  at  first  view,  that  the 
uantity  is  very  small,  and  would  be  of  no 
ccount.  But  we  must  recollect  that  an  acre 
f  grouud  10  inches  thick,  is  not  less  than  a 
lousund  tons  in  weight ;  and  of  this,  there 
rill  be  rather  more  than  two  tons  of  nitro- 
en,  and  more  than  4  tons  of  lime.  If  a 
rheat  crop  amounts  to  36  bushels  to  the  acre, 
nd  we  add  its  straw,  it  will  contain  only 
bout  52  lbs  of  nitrogen.  But  however  small 
ie  decimals  may  appear,  it  is   still  impor- 


a 

tant  to  know  that  the  several  elements  tbu 
represented,  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  crop* 
If  one  is  wanting,  barreness  is  tha  result. 
And  as  these  decimals  represent  the  whole 
store  of  nutriment,  both  free  and  locked  up, 
it  is  plain  enough,  that  constant  cultivation 
will  exhaust  them,  unless,  indeed,  the  soil  ia 
like  the  purse  ol  Fortunatus,  which  admits 
of  its  pennies  to  run  out,  ad  libitium,  with- 
out its  exhaustion,  though  it  is  never  replen- 
ished from  without.  Fortunatus  is  a  fictitious 
character,  and  is  like  his  brother,  Perpetual 
motion,  a  deceiving  fellow,  and  a  cheat,  who 
has  rifled  the  fortunes  of  many  inconsider- 
ate men. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what,  and  how 
much,  a  crop  of  clover  removes  from  the  soil ; 
A  crop  of  drv  clover  weighs  3,693  lbs.,  accor- 
ding to  Beusingault.  It  has  7.7  per  cent  of 
ash,  and  the  ashes  of  the  crop  amount  to 
284  lbs.,  andthese  ashes  contain  the  inorganic 
elements,  which  the  crop  has  taken  from  the 
soil. 
The  whole  crop  will  then  consist  of— 

Lime  90.0  lbs. 

Magnesia   18.0  " 

Potash  and  soda 77.0  " 

Silex  i>      " 

Oxides  of  iron  0      " 

Sulphuric  acid 1  :      " 

Chlorine  7.0  " 

Each  of  the  foregoing  elements  represen- 
ted by  its  figures,  show  how  much  would  be 
returned,  if  the  whole  crop  was  consumed 
and  none  returned.  But  supposing  the  crop 
ploughed  in,  as  a  green  crop  for  a  manure, 
would  any  thing  be  added  to  the  soil  which 
could  restore  what  a  previous  crop  had  ta- 
ken away?  Certainly  not ;  for  all  those  ele- 
ments were  in  the  soil  before.  The  clover 
has  done  several  things,  it  is  true ;  it  haa 
brought  these  elements  to  the  surface  ;  it  haa 
as  it  were  organised  them,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  their  use  for  a  wheat,  or  some  other 
crop.  The  clover  crop,  has  certain  powers 
in  greater  activity  than  wheat.  It  has  fixed 
in  greater  quantity  the  volatile,  or  aeriform 
elements,  as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  It 
has  a  veiy  large  amount  of  organic  matter. 
If  we  subtract  the  284  lbs.  from  3693  lbs.,  it 
will  show  the  weight  of  the  organic  matter 
which  it  has  fixed  ;  it  is  equal  to  34091bs.  It 
has  fixed  in  this  quantity  a  large  amount  of 
ammonia,  containing  nitrogen,  find  this,  it 
has  actually  added  to  the  soil,  and  is  furnish- 
ed at  hand  for  the  wheat  crop.  But  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  in  another  respect  important. 
It  readily  decomposes,  or  is  resolved  into 
elements,  and  these  elements  are  undoubted- 
ly organic  acids,  which  csmbine  with  the 
ammonia,  lime,  magnesia  wad.  potash.    With 
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these  tbe  organic  acids,  called  by  Berzeliaa, 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  soluble  salts  are 
formed,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
organic,  are  easily  assimilated  in  the  wheat 
plant.  So  that  the  clover  or  pea  crop,  ia  a 
preparative  one,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere, which  is  so  essential  to  the  com- 
position of  the  gluten  in  wheat. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  addition  of 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  in  the  way  we 
have  stated,  it  does  not  prevent  the  removal 
of  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  &c— 
These  are  soil  elements,  and  are  never  deri- 
ved from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  any  other 
source  whatever.  They  are  fixed  bodies,  so 
that  no  crop  can  give  them  to  the  soil. 

In  the  course  of  husbandry,  it  is  interes- 
ting to  see  how  admirably  adapted  fertilisers 
are,  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  they  are  used. 
Thus,  a  marl  (green  sand  of  New  Jersey)  is 
composed  of — 

Water    12.200 

Silex 38.700 

Protoxide  of  iron  and  alumia  20.600 

Potash  and  soda   4.467 

Carbonate  of  lime   13.910 

Magnesia 1.213 

Phosphoric  acid 1.140 

Sulphuric  acid  0.309 

Pkof.  Cook. 

There  we  find  the  very  elements  which  are 
contained  in  the  ash  of  grain,  straw,  &c, 
and  hence  the  adaptedness  of  the  grsen  sand 
to  our  soils  as  ferlilizers. 

So  in  certain  artificial  fertilizers,  as  can- 
corine  made  from  crabs.     It  is  composed  of — 

Ammonia     25.57 

Organic  matter   29.23 

Phosphate  of  lime   5.90 

Sulphate  of  lime 10.32 

Silex 1.30 

Water 21.10 

We  find  again  the  same  adaptations  to 
crops  as  well  as  soils,  though  in  the  latter 
substance,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ammo- 
nia, and  hence,  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen 
for  a  wheat  crop. 

In  nature,  there  is  no  way  by  which  such 
large  doses  of  ammonia  are  supplied;  neither 
are  they  required.  There  is  enough  of  fer- 
tilizing matter  in  the  soil  for  carrying  on  the 
natural  vegetating  processes.  But  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  where  crops  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  hand  of  nature,  and  increased,  then 
nature  becomes  unable  to  supply  the  loss 
arising  from  high  cultivation  and  large  crops. 
Artificial  means  must  then  be  resorted  to,  or 
the  heavily  taxed  soils  will  ultimately  give 
out  and  become  barren.       E.  EMMONS. 


Prof.  Emmons.  —"We  are  indebted  to   this    gen 
tleman  for  two  valuable  articles  in  this  number  o: 
the  Planter,  to  which  we    call  attention.    And  i 
gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  ho  has  promised  ua 
to  give  if  not  regular,  at  least  frequent  contribu- 
tions during  the  entire  ocsuing  year.     He  has  en 
gaged  extensively  (with  others)  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Grape.     "We  expect  several  valuable  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  in  all  its  phases. 


axtitultvixt. 


S.  W.  WESTBKOOK,  EDITOR. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  London  Far- 
mer's Magazine,  but  it  is  not  new  to  us  We 
know  of  the  experiment  having  been  tried  in 
this  country,  with  some  twenty-five  plum 
trees,  over  which  the  rope  was  cast,  and  tht 
end  of  the  rope  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water 
All  the  fruit  was  saved,  while  all  in  the 
neighborhood  was  lost : 

Mr.  J.  Bruce  Neil,  in  a  letter  to  a  cotem«i 
porary,  states  that  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees, 
which  are  often  so  fatally  cut  off  by  early 
spring  frosts,  may  be  protected  from  theni 
and  all  their  pernicious  effects,  by  the  follow- 
ing method :  If  a  thick  rope  be  intermixed 
among  the  branches  of  a  fruit  tree  in  blossom, 
the  end  of  which  is  directed  downward  so 
as  to  terminate  in  a  pail  of  water,  should  a 
slight  frost  take  place  during  the  night,  ii 
will  not,  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the! 
trees,  while  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
pail  which  receives  the  rope  will  be  covered 
with  a  cake  of  ice  of  more  or  less  thickness] 
though  water  placed  in  another  pail  by  the- 
side  of  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, may  Dot,  from  the  slightness  of  the 
frost,  have  any  frost  upon  it  at  ail.  The 
principle  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Neil  justly re- 
marks, is  deserving  of  much  consideration, 
as  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  very  ben- 
eficially applied  in  a  great  variety  of  obvioue 
ways.  In  preserving  apples,  during  long  and 
severe  winters,  the  same  authority  states 
that  itis  only  necessary  to  throw  a  linen  cloth 
over  them,  before  the  approach  of  frost,  (wool 
en  cloths  would  not  answer.)  when  they  will 
be  found  entirely  preserved,  how  severe  the 
winter  may  prove.  There  seems  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  even  potatoes  might  I* 
protected  from  frost  (after  being  smoked)  bj 
some  such  expedient.  This,  also,  like  th< 
above  principle,  to  which  it  appears  oo  verj 
analogous,  merits  high  consideration  ;  and  fol 
the  same  important  reason,  its  capability  oi 
conducing  to  the  universal  benefitof  mankind) 
and  the  numerous  animals  under  oar  protec- 
tion. 
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Southern  Pomological  Society. 

We  had  intended  to  write  an  article  on 
is  subject,  but  the  following  comes  from  a 
(interested  source,  and  is  perhaps  more 
propriate  than  any  thing  we  could  say. 
is  taken  from  an  editorial  of  the  Greens- 
ro'  Times: 

Culture  op  Fruit.— Among  the  many 
relopments  of  Southern  resources,  the  cuK 
•e  of  fruits  occupies  a  position  of  especial 
;erest.  The  taste  must  be  gratified,  and 
jiatis  more  tasty  than  a  deliciously  flavored 
ach  or  apple.  The  sight  of  an  apple,  plea- 
ig  to  tbo  eye,  has  ever  possessed  a  power 
npting  to  the  taste,  since  the  tasting  of  the 
st  apple  of  which  we  have  any  account. 
Fruit  culture  is  also  becoming  a  very  great 
iree  of  revenue,  especially  with  the  South- 
1  States  where  undoubtedly  fruits  grow 
>re  luxuriantly  and  of  a  finer  flavor  This 
the  country  for  the  successful  cultivation 
d  maturing  of  fruits. 

Our  attention  was  more  especially  called 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  from  hav- 
;  been  present  in  Oharlotte,  at  one  of  the 
setingsoftheSouthern  Pomological  Society 
e  various  discussions  of  the  members,  who 
ike  fruit  culture  their  business,  was  to  us 
jecially  interesting ;  for  though  we  are 
lorant  in  reference  to  the  science  of  the 
Iture,  yet  we  have  some  knowledge  as  to 
)  taste  of  good  fruit.  And  furthermore  to 
a  very  great  interest  is  added  in  the  pro 
se  it  makes  of  developing  so  great  a  branch 
southern  industry. 

[n  the  culture  and  propagation  of  fruits 
ire  are  men  engaged  iu  all  sections  of  the 
ath,  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  and  as  it 
illy  is,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
s  annually  sent  to  the  North  for  choice 
at  trees.  We  are  slow  to  learn,  though 
)enence,  usually  called  the  best  teacher,  is 
sulcating  its  lessons  of  wisdom  every  day  • 
1  that  lesson  shows  the  Southern  fruit  we 
leve  without  a  single  exception,  where  it 
5  been  tested,  to  be  superior  to  the  North, 
i  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  decep- 
as  practiced  to  palm  off  thousands  of  doh 
s  worth  every  season  of  an  inferior  article 
fruit  or  a  fruit  already  cultivated  under 
;v  blazing  names.  These  frauds  are  by  no 
ans  uncommon. 

rhere  is  still  another  objection,  a  very  se- 
w  one,  to  the  introduction  of  Northern 
it  m  Me  Southern  Spates,  Among  a  vast 
ny  of  the  trees  is  a  dispose  which  not  only 
troys  the  immediato  orchard,  but  it  spreads 


as  an  infection  among  the  trees  of  neighbor- 
ing farms.  w 

We  were  pleased  to  see  that  our  county- 
man,  Mr.  Westbrook,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Pomological  Society  above  referred  to  as 
the  most  energetic  and  scientific  member  of 
the  body,  and  that  great  deference  was  given 
his  views  on  every  subject. 

At  present  the  Society  is  weak,  has  but 
few  members ;  but  we  see  in  it,  if  success- 
ful, much  good,  and  we  hope  it  may  yet  take 
due  proportions  and  accomplish  its  intended 
end.  Let  it  spread  before  the  public  usoful 
and  reliable  information,  and  let  the  public 
extend  towards  the  Society  its  patronage  and 
encouragement. 


Protect  the  Roots  of  Trees.— Most  trees 
in  this  latitude  will  receive  benefit  by  winter 
protection.  Nature  provides  this  in  forests 
by  depositing  the  leaves  which  have  formed 
their  summer  clothing,  upon  the  ground  be- 
neath which  most  of  the  vitality  is  stored  in 
the  roots.  They  form  a  loose  covering  con- 
taining much  air,  thus  securing  several  de- 
grees^ of  warmth  to  the  surface  below.  In 
addition  to  the  benefit  thus  derived,  the  de- 
caying of  the  leaves  supplies  a  top  dressing 
of  the  best  kind  of  nourishment  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  tree.  Stable  manure  affords 
good  protection,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  affording  nourishment.  A  compost  in 
which  leaves  form  the  largest  proportion 
spread  liberally,  at  least  an  inch  deep,  over 
the  whole  surface  under  the  tree,  to  be  forked 
in  the  following  spring,  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. A  tree  may  live  and  grow  without 
these  precautions,  but  its  thrift  will  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  observing  them. 

American  Agriculturist* 
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Trimming  Grape  Vines.— The  Worhiny 
Farmer  says:  "  Grape  vines  Bhould  never 
be  trimmed  in  the  spring.  November  is  the 
better  time.  At  that  date  they  will  not 
bleed,  and  by  freeing  the  vine  from  its  use- 
less portions,  you  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
the  roots  by  constant  evaporation  from  the 
branches,  and  consequent  ascent  by  capilla- 
ry attraction  ;  the  wind  blowing  among  the 
branches  also  assists  this  action.  Compare 
a  vine  trimmed  November  25th  with  one 
alongside  trimmed  in  spring,  of  equal  size 
and  invariably  the  November  trimming  will 
give  the  best  results. 
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Apples  for  Market 


We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  crop, 
to  which  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
South  can  devote  a  part  of  their  land  and 
labor  to  better  advantage,  than  to  the  Ap- 
ple. Good  winter  apples  average  through 
the  winter  about  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  A  tree  occupies  about 
twenty-five  feet  square  of  laud,  or  sixty- 
nine  may  be  planted  on  an  acre.  If  good 
healthy  trees  are  selected,  (not  those  ped- 
dled through  the  country,  with  the  roots 
exposed  for  days  to  sun,  frost  and  drying 
winds,)  properly  transplanted  and  as  well 
cared  for  as  a  hill  of  corn  or  cotton,  in  less 
than  ten  years  they  will  average  at  the 
lowest  three  bushels  to  a  tree  and  go  on  in- 
creasing their  crop,  until  a  yearly  average 
of  eight  or  ten  bushels  to  a  tree  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  in  a  favorable  locality. — 
Now,  there  is  no  other  crop  that  will  pay 
as  well ;  hence,  a  little  care  and  manure 
should  not  be  grudged  while  rearing  the 
trees. 

The  profit  of  raising  the  apple  is  becom- 
ing quite  evident  to  our  up-country  friends 
— we  judge  from  the  increased  supply  of 
fruit  that  seeks  this  market.  A  thousand 
bushels  at  least  are  now  bought  by  our 
dealers,  where  but  a  hundred  were  ten 
years  since,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
brought  here  is  as  great  an  advance  as  in 
the  quantity.  As  good  a  price  and  a  read- 
ier sale  is  now  obtained  as  when  one  tenth 
the  quantity  were  offered,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  glutting  the  market  for  years  to 
come,  as  the  hill  country,  mountain  region 
of  the  South  is  destined  to  supply  with 
winter  frnit  the  whole  territory  between  it 
and  the  gulf  and  ocean.  Sound,  hand- 
some fruit,  as  fast  as  it  cornea  in,  is  now 
shipped  at  once  to  different  points  on  the 
railroads  below,  and  our  seaboard  cities 
will  soon  look  to  the  mountains,  instead  of 
the  North,  for  winter  fruit ;  and  it  is  quite 
time  that  we  should  cease  to  import  from 
the  North  hay  and  apples,  as  we  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  look  for  our  flour  from 
that  quarter. 

To  be  successful  in  orchard  culture,  se- 
lect good  fresh  land  ;  if  the  ground  is  not 
level,  protect  it   from   washing  by  suitable 

^ks  or  terraces,  laid  out  with  a  levelling 


instrument.  Make  these  banks  so  as  nol 
only  to  retain  the  soil,  but  all  the  rain  thai 
falls.  Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated  in 
some  low  crop  that  requires  the  hoe.  Do 
not  plant  anything  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  your  tree,  which  space  must  be  kept 
clean.  In  planting,  dig  a  broad  hole  foi 
your  tree ;  four  feet  across  it  is  none  too 
large,  and  drive  up  stakes  to  keep  heedless 
ploughmen  from  knocking  the  bark  from 
the  young  trees.  Let  the  limbs  sprisg 
from  the  trunk  within  eighteen  inches  oi 
the  ground,  to  protect  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
from  the  hot  sun.  Wash  the  tree  in  the 
spring  with  thin  soap  and  throw  around 
the  collar  of  each  tree  in  spring  a  shovel 
full  of  slacked  lime  or  leached  ashes,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  borer.  Do  this,  and 
you  have  as  good  a  right  in  the  nature  oi 
things  to  expect  that  every  dollar's  worth 
of  labor  yon  lay  out  in  this  way,  will,  in 
ten  years,  time  annually  yield  you  two,  as 
your  neighbor,  who  loans  his  on  interest, 
has  to  look  for  his  annual  six  per  cent. 

Potash  and  lime  in  moderate  quantity 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  ol 
the  apple  tree,  and  if  not  found  in  the  soil 
in  sufficient  quantity,  ashes  and  lime  must 
be  supplied  ;  but  do  not  put  strong  lime 
or  unleached  ashes  directly  about  the  body 
of  the  tree. 

In  planting  an  orchard  for  market,  such 
varieties  as  Nickajack,  (Howard,)  Shock- 
ley,  Green  Crank,  Oconee  Greening  and 
other  handsome  late  varieties  should  be  se- 
lected. Three  or  four  sorts  are  enough 
for  a  market  orchard.  A  good  general  list 
has  been  already  furnished  in  our  columns, 
and  Mr.  Wcstbrook  has  promised  us  oi  c 
of  his  favorites  soon.  From  these  a  small- 
er list  for  market  purposes  is  easily  selected, 

Apples  in  Northern  orchards  arc  care- 
fully  picked  by  band,  gently  laid  in  cheap 
barrels  and  sent  to  market  on  spring  wag- 
ons. They  thus  arrive  without  bruises  or 
decay,  and  if  our  growers  would  take  the 
same  care,  they  would  find  the  very  best 
prices  willingly  paid.  By  always  sending 
only  the  best  fruit,  aud  marking  the  name 
of  the  grower  on  his  barrels,  an  orchardist 
can  soon  gain  a  reputation,  which  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  his  fruit  above  that  of 
less  careful  growers. — Southern  Field  at 
Fireside. 
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Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  7,  1859. 

W.  N.  White,  'Esq.— Bear  Sir :  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  rae  with  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points  :  Is  it  bene- 
ficial to  Fruit  Trees  particularly  Pears,  to 
use,  in  transplanting,  (/round  Bones,  and 
manipulated  Guano,  and  the  quantity  per 
tree,  say  5  years  old  ?  How  much  to  be 
applied  to  a  vineyard,  two  or  three  years 
old  ?  Having  fruit  trees  to  plant  out,  and 
a  vineyard  to  dress  with  these  materials, 
how  would  you  apply  it,  and  in  what  man- 
ner and  position  ? 

Are  Cinders  or  Charcoal  of  pine  wood 
thrown  out  of  the  smoke  stack  of  Engines, 
good  for  any  thing  ?  You  will  confer  a 
favor,  giving  rae  an  answer  at  an  early  day. 

Respectfully  yours,  O.  F.  Adams.  ■ 
^  Manipulated  Guano,  like  the  so-called 
Superphosphate,  and  improved  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  may  be  a  most  excellent  ma- 
nure, or  almost  worthless.  These  are  most 
dangerous  articles  to  purchase,  as  much  of 
each  that  is  offered  is  so  adulterated  that 
it  is  not  worth  its  freight.  They  vary  so 
much  in  strength,  that  nothing  definite  can 
be  laid  down,  as  to  the  quantity  to  apply. 
We  believe,  however,  the  manipulated 
auano  of  Mr.  S.  Sands,  of  the  Baltimore 
Rural  Register,  is  a  valuable  manure, 
though  we  have  not  ourselves  used  it.  No 
strong  ammoniacal  guano  should  come  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  newly 
transplanted  trees. 

As  to  bone  dust,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
ts  beneficial  action  upon  nearly  all  crops 
>r  its  special  use  as  a  manure  for  the  Pear' 
Broad-cast,  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
s  applied,  but  a  quart  or  two  mixed  with 
he  earth  about  the  roots  of  each  young 
ree,  when  planted,  is  of  decided  benefit  in 
>romotrag  the  formation  of  fibroHs  roots 
ind  ensuring  a  healthy  growth.  Where 
'ines  are  cultivated  under  glass,  it  is  much 
employed  to  mix  with  the  soil  of  the  bor- 
ters,  and  of  course  would  be  of  equal  value 
n  a  vineyard,  applied  either  at  planting,  or 
s  a  top  dressing  afterwards.  Charcoal,  if 
ne,  may  be  also  mixed  with  the  soil  about 
he  roots  of  trees,  at  transplanting,  but 
hould  first  be  used  (if  in  limited  quantity) 
3  abate  the  noisome  smell  of  pigsties,  pri- 
les  and  stables  and  then  be  applied  to  the 
vl.— Southern  Field  and  Fireside. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Greenhouse.— Hyacinths  in  pots,  il 
they  have  been  placed  beneath  sand,  should 
be  placed  in  a  dark  position,  or  as  dark  as 
may  be  in  the  Greenhouse,  and  gradually 
brought  to  the  light.  Apply  liquid  ma- 
nure once  per  week,  till  in  full  bloom, 
when  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  Do  not 
let  them  suffer  for  water,  as  the  period  of 
blooming  depends  much  on  management. 

Pelarganiums.— These  will  need  atten- 
tion,  as  to  tieing  out  and  shifting  into  lar- 
ger pots.  As  the  roots  of  the  plant  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  one-half  maiden  loam, 
one-fourth  leaf  mold,  one-fourth  sand, 
sharp,  will  be  found  to  promote  rapid 
growth.  A  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55° 
Fahrenheit,  will  be  most  suitable.  Syringe 
the  plants  every  morning  at  this  season  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  as  the  cold  nights  are 
more  liable  to  affect  the  plants  when  wet- 
ted over  head  at  night.  The  planti  in- 
tended to  bloom  in  May,  should  be  thinned 
and  tied  out  in  the  form  of  a  globe. 

Camelta  Japonica.— These  will  need 
attention  as  to  watering  and  occasionally 
syringing  over  head.  If  the  drainage  i* 
good,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  as  to 
the  flowers  opening  freely. 

Azaleas— May  be  placed  in  the  warm- 
est  part  of  the  Greenhouse,  to  insure  them 
to  bloom  early.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  the  Florist  has,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  forcing  into  bloom. 


North  Carolina,  or  Woods  Jasmine, 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  plant  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Florists  and  lovers 
of  Flowers  generally.  Its  adaptability  to 
any  location,  renders  it  valuable  as  a  climb- 
ing Evergreen  plant;  the  rich,  dark 
foliage,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
yellow  of  its  flowers,  laden  with  pt 
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not  only  render  it  a  beautiful  but  a  desira- 
ble plant.  In  traveling  through  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  State  recently,  we  found 
it  as  much  at  home  in  the  swamps  as  on 
the  mountains.  The  flower  buds  are  now 
set,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  Spring  laden 
with  the  most  agreeable  perfume.  In  trav- 
eling, our  attention  was  directed  to  several 
trees  which  had  apparently  died  of  old  age, 
that  were  completely  covered  over  with  this 
plant;  in  some  instances  it  ran  from  tree  to 
tree,  hanging  in  festoons,  or  encircling  the 
arms  of  some  old  monarch  of  the  forests 
giving  him  a  lively  and  juvenile  appear- 
ance, when  his  less  fortunate  companions 
are  stretching  their  gaunt  and  bare  limbs 
to  the  winter's  blast,  looking  like  spectres 
in  the  still  moonlight.  How  beautiful  is 
the  contrast,  when  the  eye  rests  on  a  tree 
covered  with  this  delightful  Evergreen 
climber.  But  we  frequently  hear  it  said, 
surely  you  would  not  advise  us  to  cultivate 
plants  which  grow  in  the  woods  !  In  this 
case,  dear  reader,  we  would  advise  you  to 
try  it  for  covering  any  unsightly  object — 
and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  derive  more 
satisfaction  from  it  than  from  many  of  the 
plants  sent  out  under  high  sounding  names, 
which  sometimes  are  the  only  recommen- 
dations they  possess.  We  raise  our  voice 
in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in 
gardens  and  groves  adjacent  to  the  house, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  give  entire  satis- 
faction. 


Old  Field  Pines. — Has  it  ever  occur- 
red to  our  readers  the  many  different  kinds 
of  Pines  growing  in  one  field?  Sometimes 
as  many  as  eight,  of  different  growth  and 
general  habits,  may  be  distinctly  seen  in 
one  old  field,  and  some  of  these  are  of  ex- 
cellent habits,  and  do  not — like  some  of 
our  Drnamental  trees — grow  ugly  as  they 
grow  old,  but  the  branches  are  well  clothed 
with  verdure  to  the  ground,  in  th<3  shape 
of  a  cone,  and  evenly  and  beautifully 
grown.  We  may  add,  there  are  many  trees 
sent  out  daily  from  our  nurseries,  far  infe- 
rior in  growth  and  habitp  to  the  best  va- 
rieties ol*  our  old  field  Pioe. 

W.  II.  HAMILTON, 

Landscape  Gardener, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Culinary  Department. 

Trenching. — All  available  space,  es- 
pecially if  heavy  clay,  should  be  rough 
trenched  and  left  rough  all  winter.  This 
will  be  found  of  very  great  benefit.  Light 
land  is  not  much  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  if  time  is  not  so  much  an  object 
as  a  month  past  or  a  month  hence.  We 
would  remind  our  readers  of  pruning  aud 
tieing  of  raspberries;  also  of  fruit  trees 
may  be  performed  with  safety  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Also  strawberries  mulched, 
rhubarb  prepared  for  forcing,  and  manure 
got  in  readinessa  for  the  hot  bed  next 
month,  and  tools  generally  fixed  up. 
W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
Landscape  Gardener, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
■   «•■ 

^9&*   Several   Communications    crowded   out. 
They  will  appear  next  issue. 


Jg§~  Thanks  to  the  Sampson  county  Agrienltu* 
ral  Society,  for  a  polite  invitation  to  attend  their 
Fair  on  the  1st,  2d   and  3d  December. 
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B.  DARRAUGH, 

10,  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET, 
Baltimore, 
on  hand,  and  will  keep  constantly  for 
a  fine  assortment  of  French  and  Country 
Skins,  Patont  Leather,  Linings,  "Bind- 
Lasting,  Satin  Eransces,  and  Italian 
is  in  every  variety  of  colors  and  quali- 

Galvons  of  all  shades, 
bbons,  Laces,  and  Trimmings  of  all  de- 
mons nepessary  for  the  trade,  which  will 
>ld  low  for  cash. 
pril  1,  1859. 4-4t  _ 

?ing  and  Reaping  Machine  Agency, 
633,  MARKET  STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
rhere  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for 
aselves  between  seven  of  the  best  com- 
;d  Mowers  and  Reapers  now  in  use,  and 
shase  the  Machine  of  their  choice.     Let- 
of  inquiry,  and  timely  orders  will  re- 
e  our  prompt  attention. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 

Lpril  1,  1859.       ■  ^L. 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

^OR  SALE.— Pure  Bred  Durham   Cattle 
$75   to   §250;  Spanish    Silecian  Me-ino 
sen  and  French  Merino   Sheep,   at  $9  to 
each  ;  Essex   pigs,  Suffolk  pigs  and  Goe's 
proved  white  pig,  at  $8  each  ;  Madagascar 
bbits  at  $10  per  pair  ;  Brood l  Mares i   ser- 
I  by  "Bush  Messenger"  at  $12o  to  5>5UU  ; 
Its  *ot  by    "Cotrili  Morgan"  and  "Bush 
auenger"  at  $50   to   §200.     All  Animals 
d  will  be  Boxed  or  haltered,  and  carefully 
iCed  at  the  Express  Office.    My  residence 
i\-  miles  East  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co., 
,.    P  O.BoxO.  JOHNS.GOE. 

March,  1859.  3— 6m. 
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k.  L.HILL,  N.M.NORFLEET 

TE  OF     CASWELL.  LATE  OF    CASWELL. 

HILL  &  NORFLEET. 
GENERAL 

>mmission  and  Forwarding  Merchants, 

)FFICE  OPPOSITE  SHOCKOE   WAREHOUSE. 

RICHMOND  VA. 
WILL  give  strict  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
all  kinds  of  country  produce,  also  to  forwarding 
mufactured  tobacca  and  all  other  packages 
nsignad  to  them  for  trans-shipment.-  Grain 
fcgfs  will  be  furnished  customers  with  promptness 
i  receipt  of  their  orders,  our  rent  being  the  same 
barged  by  R.  Road  (Vs,  2c  per  bsg  for  a  single 
ip. 
ittchmond,  January  1st  1858.  19— ly 


A  LARGE  WEEKLY  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN   RALEIGH,  N.  C, 

BY  A.  M,  GORMAN, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 

Price  $1  5  0  for  single  copies— Clubs  of  five  and) 
upwards  $1  each,  in  advance. 

THE  HORSE! 

BROWN'S  REMEDY  FOR  THE  CURE    OF 
BOTS  IN  HORSES,  has  been  befomthe  pub- 
1  lie  for  several  years  past,  and  has  been  tried  by 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  and   the  Proprie- 
tor has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  instance  in  which 
it  failed  to  give  relief.    When  given  as  directed 
if  it  fails,  the  money  will  be  refunded.    For  ON  it. 
DOLLAR,  this  valuable  Recipe,  together  wiOi 
others,  which  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  health 
and  thrift  of  the  Horse,  and  a  great  preventative 
of  Distemper.    Address 

*  R.  M;  BROWJS,  P.  M, 

New  Hill  P.  O.,  Wake  oo.,  N.  C. 

Read  the  following  Certificate  : 

We  the  undersigned  bave  used  and  known  used 
the  Receipt  advertised  by  Robt.  M.  Brown,  Esq., 
for  the  cure  of  Dots  or  Grubs  in  horses,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  remedy  known,  for  that  disease- 
Indeed,  we  have  never  known  it  fail  giving  reliel 
in  the  very  first  instance,  even  when  horses  were 
suffering  the  severest  agony.    And  the  remedy  is 
quick  and  effectual.    For  the  benefit  of  every 
body,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  that  noble 
animal— the  Horse— we  recommend  all  to  procure 
this  valuable  Receipt.    We  have  known  Mr.  K. 
M.  Brown's  remedy  to  be  used  in  very  many  in- 
stances, and  never  without  effect.    In  some  cases 
it  has  accomplished  astonishing  cures. 

J.  L.  BENNETT,        T.  B.  HOLLEMAN, 
P  R.  JONES,  JOHN  BENNETT, 

•    EDWIN  HOLLEMAN,  of  Wake  County. 
JOHNR.  W^RD,        A.  P.  STROUD, 
D.  M.  DURHAM,  of  Orange  County,  N-  C. 
JOHN  C.  BURGESS,    WM.  H.  SURGES. 
Randolph  County.  N.  C        ■      w  w  CQXf 

Clayton,  Johnston,  N.  C. 
Arew  Hill.  Wake  CO.,  Jan.  1, 1859.  19— ly 


V  IRTgTTTA~ FARM 

For  Sale. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  my  Farm  in  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.  It  contains  432  acr  es-is  within 
5  miles  of  James  River,  7  miles  from  Smithfield, 
and  3  miles  from  Pagan  Creek.  I  deem  it  nnneo* 
essary  to  describe  the  property,  as  those  wishing 
to  purchase  will  examine  for  themselves.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  buy,  are  referred  to  Dr.  <*.  ii. 
Jordan,  Isle  of  Wight  C.  H. ;  to  Mr.  Edwin  U 
Womble,  Smithfield;  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Gray,  on  the 
premises,  or  myself.  j.  M,  J0RDAN. 

August  6th,  1859. 
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We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  the  prospects  of  the  planter  arc 
discouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  it  of  eminent  'practi- 
cal advantage  to  its  readers,  by  the  publication  of  such  matters  of 
experience,  as  well  as  scientific  demonstration,  as  would  enable  all  far- 
mers to  apply  the  information  communicated  to  their  own  profit.  How 
we  have  succeeded,  we  must  leave  others  to  say. 

We  are  now  pursuing  its  publication  for  another  year.  The 
inadequate  support  extended  to  it  in  the  past,  is  enough  to  discourage 
us  in  further  efforts  to  furnish  the  Planters  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
home  journal.  But  we  have  determined  to  try  it  one  year  longer — be- 
lieving that  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  enterprise  surely  will 
us  their  aid  in  sustaining  it.  And  if  they  will  do  this,  we  have  no  f 
as  to  the  result. 

Will  they  do  it  ? — Is  the  important  interrogatory.  If  they  will, 
the  Publisher  promises  to  make  such  continued  improvements  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  as  will  make  it  an  honor  to  the  State.  But  to  do 
this,  his  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  his  list  at 
present  will  not  pay  for  its  publication  ! 

The  Editorial  Departments  are  well  sustained  by  gentlemen  entirely 
competent  to  teach.  And  its  numerous  Correspondents  keep  the  reader 
well  posted  up  with  valuable  information  derived  from  science  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Planter  intends  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  fur- 
nish an  Agricultural  Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  North  Caroli- 
nians and  the  South  generally ;  and  if  he  fails  in  securing  a  living  sup- 
port, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  conviction  that 
they  do  not  want  such  a  publication  in  their  midst. 

TERMS. — Single  subscribers  $1.  Six  copies  for  $5.  Twelve  cop- 
ies for  $10.     Twenty  copies  for  $16. 

AGENTS. — We  want  active  Agents  all  over  the  South,  to  whom  we 
will  allow  20  per  cent,  on  all  subscription  money  sent.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Planter. 

Its®*'  Postmasters  and  others  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  on  the 
above  terms. 

jg@F*  The  Cash  in  advance  is  required  of  all  subscribers. 

g@°"  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our  Planter  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  its  circulation. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  GORMAN,  Publisher, 

September,  1859.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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